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INTK(3DUCTI0N. 


Till': moveiiKnits of traJo from the East to the AVest must 
have been coeval with the migrations in that direction of the 
earliest ancestors of our race. In process of time, and as 
tin; more distant westward parts of the extensive continent 
of the Eastern Hemisphere were reached, this commerce 
developed into the great and important Indo-European 
trade of the present day. 

Chahhea undoubtedly owed its wealth and intlueuce to 
the trade from tlie East which passed tlirough that country, 
and, according to certain Chinese liistorians, as interpreted 
by Pauthier, there was a direct personal communication by 
the Chalda'ans with China so early as the 24th century 
B.c. This communication was, no donbt, entirely by land, 
as were also the jwiucijial trade routes in much later times. 
The legend of the arrival of the fish-god “ Ea-Han,” or 
“ Oannes,” in Chaldtea, probably refers to the first advent 
to that country of trading people from the East by sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

'f he position of Chakhva rendered that country peculiarly 
favourable to commerce. Situated at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and intersected by the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, it was admirably adapted for easy commercial 
intercourse with Persia, India, and Ceylon on the one hand, 
and with Arabia Felix, Asia Minor, Palestine, Ethiopia, 
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and Egypt on tlie other. In his migration from Ur of 
the Chaldees, Abraham undoubtedly folloAved a well- 
established trade route. Haran was at this time a iiTeat 
centre of trade, lyini>% as it did, imnu'diately in tlie \n<y\i- 
way between Arrapachitis and Canaan, at a point where 
that highway was crossed by tlie great w(\stern road 
connecting M(‘dia, Assyria, and Babylonia witli the* 
Ciliciaii coast. l)abyloii and Nineveh both owed their 
greatness ])rinci{)ally to the fact of their being entrepots 
of trade passing from the East to tlu' AEest. 

At the dawn of liistory the Indo-Enro])(\an trade' was 
carried on by the Arabians and l^luenicians; tlie former in 
the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and .Indian Ocean, and tli(‘ 
latter in tlie Mediterranean. Betwe'en the lied Sea and 
IVrsian Gnlf routes, there existed a continual ri\'alry, and 
on the lied Sea there was also a sharp compi'tition for the 
trade between the Gulf of Akaba and tlu' Gnlf ol' SiU'z. 
AMiilst the Arabs, in a great measure, maintaiiu'd their ])oi*~ 
tion of the trade until tin' discoviuy of tin' route to India 
by the Caj e of iiond Hope, the Plnenicians and tlndr 
Colonic'S were forcc'd to succumb to tlie rivalry of Assyria, 
(ireece, and Rome. The principal trading stations of tin* 
Phamicians were lyre and Sidon, from which ports thmr 
commerce was distributed along the coasts of thc' Mc'di- 
terranean. The distance from the Arabian (lulf to Tvri* 
was, however, so considc'rable, and the conveyance' of goods 
thither by land carriage' sei tedious and expe'iisive, that the 
Pheenicians at a later date teieik ])ossession of lihineikolemra 
(El Arish), the nearest port in the Me'dite'rrane'an to the' 
.\rabian Gulf, to which ])lace all the' commexlities brought 
fremi India by the lied Sea were cemve'je'd overlanel. and 
we're' transpeirted thence by an ('asy navigation tei Tyrr, 
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and distributed throughout Europe. The wealth that tlie 
trierchants of Tyre enjoyed by reason of this trade incited 
the Israelite's to embark on a similar enterprise during the 
reigns of David and Solomon. By extending his posses¬ 
sions in the land of Edom, King David obtained possession 
of the harbours of Elath and Eziongeber on the He'd Sea, 
whence, witli tlie assistance of Hiram, King of T'yre, King 
Solomon disjeatched tieets which, under the guidance of 
Plueuician ])ilots, sailed to TarsViish and Dphir, securing 
thereby a control over the trade of the eastern coast of 
Africa, and, no doubt, a not inconsiderable portion of tht‘ 
maritime trade with India brought to the lied Sea by Arali 
vessel'. By the establisliment of “ Tadmor in the ^^'il(ler- 
ness." Siiloinou was also enabled to command a not 
inconsiderable i)ortion of tlie Eastiun trade that found its 
way up the Eui*hrates river from the I’ersian Gulf, as it 
jiassed towards the sliores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In course of time, Tyre sent out colonists who established 
themselves on the southern coasts of the Alediterranean. 
and founded the city of Carthage, which soon ro.«e to con- 
sideralile importanct' as a great trading mart ; and, when 
the glory of 'I'yre began to decline. Carthage was in the 
zenith of her commercial prosperity and greatness. 
Byzantium, a Grci'k settlement, happily situated at the 
terminus of the great caravan system, by which it was placed 
in communication with the Ganges and with China, at an 
('arly date also became an entrepot for tlie commerce of 
the known world. 

With the vise of the Macedonian power, under Alexander 
the Great, the mono])oly of the Eastern trade passed from 
the hands of the Phoenicians. The capture of Sidon and 

destruction of T’vre were the death blows to the commercial 
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prosperity of that enterprising race. Alexander next made 
himself master of Egypt, where he founded tlie city of 
Alexandria, to serve as a commercial port on the Medi¬ 
terranean for the Eastern trade that passed u]) the Red Sea. 

Although the profits arising from the Indian trade had 
now for so many years brought wealth to tliose who liad 
embarked in it, ])ractically nothing was known of India 
itself, to the European nations, until tlie invasion oi‘tliat 
country by Alexander the Great. One conse(iuence of 
this invasion, however, beyond the knowledge tlius ac¬ 
quired, was a considerable develo])ment of Indo-Ihiropean 
commerce, and, although the Indian comjuests threw off 
the Macedonian voke soon after Alexander's death some, 
of the results that followed tlierefrom did not so readily 
disappear. On the death of Alexander, fjgy]>t f(‘ll to the 
Ptolemies, under whom arts, commerce, manufacture's, 
agriculture, and navigation obtained a most extraordinary 
development, and Alexandria became the first mart in tlie 
world. About this time, tlie trade witli India began to 
revive at Tyre, and in order to bring it to centre in Alex¬ 
andria, Ptolemy Philadelplius set about tlie* formation of 
a canal, a hunelred cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in 
depth, between Arsinoe on the Red Sea, ne'ar tlie modern 
Suez, and the Pelusiac, or eastern, branch of the Nile, by 
means of which the iiroductiems of India might liave been 
conveyed to that capital wheilly by water. This canal was, 
however, never finished, presumably on account of the 
dangers that then attended the navigation of the Arabian 
Gulf. As an alternative means of facilitating communi¬ 
cation with India, Ptolemy Philadelplius built a city on the 
western shore of the Red Sea, to which he gave the name 
of Berenike, which soon became the principal emporium 
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of the trade with India. From Berenike the goods were 
carried by land to Koptos, a city three miles distant from 
the Nile, but which had a communication with that river 
by means of a navigable canal, and thence carried down 
the stream to Alexandria. In this channel the inter¬ 
course between the East and West continued to be carried 
on during two hundred and fifty years. The Indian 
trading ships, sailing from Berenike, took their course 
along the Arabian shore to the promontory Syagros (lias- 
Fartak), whence they followed the coast of Persia, either 
to Pattala (Tatta) at the head of the lower delta of the 
Indus, or to some other emporium on tlie west coast of 
India. 

Egvi)t, by the superiority of her naval forces, held the 
undisputed control of the Indian trade, and that portion 
of it which had been formerly carried up the Persian Gulf, 
and thence by the old trade routes along the Euphrates 
and 'Tigris lavers, ceased to l)e conveyed in that direction 
in anything like the same proportions as before. The 
cominoditi(‘s destined for tlie supply of the more northern 
})rovinces were conveyed on camels from the banks of 
the Indus to the Oxus river, down which they were 
carried to tlie Caspian Sea, and distributed, partly by 
land carriage and partly by navigable rivers, through 
the different countries bounded on the one hand by the 
Caspian, and on the other by the Black Sea. 

During this period, Carthaginian vessels were largely 
occupied in the conveyance of Indian products from Alex¬ 
andria to the different ])orts in the Mediterranean, and, 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, to the western coast of the 
Pierian peninsula. But the Roman Empire was now 
rising to power, and desired to possess itself of that 
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wealth which followed an enjoyment of a monopoly of the 
Eastern trade. Carthage waged a long struggle witli her 
amhitioiLs neighbour for the retention of that trade, but 
she had, in the end, to yield to the superior power of her 
rival, and the Punic wars at length sealed hei' doom. 
Subsequently, Egypt was annexed to the Roman Empire, 
and reduced to the form of a Roman province by 
Augustus. The importance of Alexandria as a mart for 
the Eastern trade was fully recognised by the new con- 
(pierors of Egypt. That trade continued to be carried on 
in the same manner as before, and increased to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent under the ])Owerful influence of Rome, 
whose citizens soon acquired a taste for the jiroducts of 
India. At tlie time of the conquest of Syria by Riune. 
there existed also a large Eastern trade by way of the 
Euphrates, from the Persian Gull’, and d’ndmor—then 
better known by its Greek name of Palmyra—was a place 
of great ivealth and im|)ortance ; and by this route also 
Rome carried on a not inconsiderable trade in commodi¬ 
ties of Eastern production. 

It w'as not, so far as is at present known, until some 
eighty years aftei' the conquest of Egypt by Rome, that 
any important change was made in the toide loute from 
the Red Sea to India. About this time Hippalus, the 
commander of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, ha\ ing 
made careful observation of the regular shifting of the 
])eriodical winds, venturing to relinqidsh the slow and cir¬ 
cuitous coasting route along the Arabian and Persian 
coasts, struck out boldly from the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf across the ocean, and was carried by the western mon¬ 
soon toMouziris, a town on the western coast of India, sup¬ 
posed to have occupied the site of Cranganore (Ivranganur 
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or Ivadun<falur) on the coast of Cochin. The following 
account is given by Pliny of the ordinary route to India 
after this disct)very :—“ From Alexandria to Juliopolis is 
two miles ; there the cargo destined for India is embarked 
on the j\ile, and is carried to Koptos, which is distant three 
hundred and three miles, and the voyage is usually accom¬ 
plished in twelve days. From Koptos goods are conveyed 
to Berenike on the Arabian Gulf, halting at different 
stations regulated according to the convenieucy of 
watering. The distance between those cities is two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the 
caravan travels only during the night, and the journey is 
finishetl on the twelfth day. From Berenike ships take 
their departure about midsummei% and in thirty days reach 
Okelis (Gella), at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, or Kane 
(lias-Fartak) on the coast of Arabia Felix. Thence they 
sail in forty days to ]\Iouziris, the first emporium in India. 
They l)egin their voyage homewards early in the Egyptian 
month Thibi, which answers to our December ; they sail 
with a north-east wind, and when they enter the Arabian 
Gulf meet with a south, or south-west wind, and thus 
complete tlie voyage in less than a year.” 

It is not certain whether the vessels that sailed from 
Berenike at this period extended their voyages beyond 
Mouziris or other ports on the Malabar coast, but it is 
stated, by the author of The Circumnavigation of the 
Erythrieau Sea,” that the inhabitants of the Coromandel 
coast traded in vessels of their own with those of Mala¬ 
bar; that the interior trade of Barygaza (Broach) was 
considerable; and that there was, at all seasons, a number 
of country ships to be found in the harbour of Mouziris. 
Strabo also mentions that the most valuable productions 
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of Taprobane (Ceylon) were carried to diffei'ent emporiums 
of India. Thus the traders from Egypt might have been 
supplied with them without having to extend their voy¬ 
ages beyond Moiiziris. 

Little seems to have been learned regarding India, ])e- 
yond whnt hearsay information might have been brought 
home by the Egyptian sailors, until the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian, when Kosmos, surnamed Indiko- 
pleusres, an Egyptian merchant of tlie seventh century, in 
the course of his traffic, made some voyages to India, and 
subsequently wrote an account of his experience of that 
country. He described the western coast of India as 
being the chief seat of the pepper trade, and mentioned 
Taprobane as bei])g a great place of trade, to wliich were 
imported the silk of the Sina' and the precious spices of 
the Eastern countries, which were coiiveyed thence to all 
parts of India, to Persia, and to the Arabian tTulf. Kosmos 
also mentions tliat the Persians, having overthrown the 
Parthian Empire, and re-establislied the line of their 
ancient monarclis, took now an active interest in the 
Eastern trade, and all the considerable ports of India 
were frequented by their traders, who, in excliange for 
the productions of their own country, received the spices 
and precious stones of India, Mdiich they conveyed up the 
Persian Gulf, and, by means of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
distributed them through every province of their Empire. 

After the death of Justinian, an important change took 
place in connection with the Indo-European trade. Eg\ j)t 
was one of the earliest conquests of the Muhammadans, 
and as the Arabs settled themselves in that country, andkept 
possession of it, the Greeks were excluded from all inter¬ 
course with Alexandria, to which ]mrt they had long 
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resorted as tlie chief mart for Indian goods. Previously 
to their invasion of Egypt, the Arabians had subdued 
Persia, and monopolised the Indian trade of that country ; 
and, not content with carrying it on as before, they ad¬ 
vanced far beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation, 
and brought many of the most precious commodities of the 
East directly from the countries which produced them. In 
order more comjdetely to engross all the profits arising 
from this trade, the Calipli Omar, soon after the conquest 
of Persia, founded the city of Ihissora, at the head of the 
Persian (f iilf, on the western bank of the stream formed 
by the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, with the view 
of securing the command of these two rivers, by which 
goods imported from India were conveyed for distribution 
to all parts of Europe ; and Bussora soon became a place 
of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

A\Tien the control of the Eastern trade thus fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, Alexandria became practically 
closed to Europeans, and the trading towns on the 
Mediterranean ceased to be supplied with articles of 
Eastern commerce. In order to meet their demands, 
therefore, an alternative channel of communication had 
to be opened up ; the silk of China was purchased in 
Chen-si, the westernmost province of that Empire, and 
conveyed thence by caravan to the banks of the Oxus, 
where it was embarked, and carried down the stream of 
that river to the Caspian. After crossing that sea, it was 
taken u}) the lliver Cyprus as far as navigable, and was then 
conducted by a short land carriage to the lliver Idiasis, 
which falls into the Euxine, or Black, Sea. Thence, by 
an easy and well-known course, it was transported to 
Constantinople. The commodities of India proper were 
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received at the banks of tlie Indus, whence they were con¬ 
veyed by the old trade-route cliannels either to the River 
Oxus or directly to the Caspian, whence they followed 
the above-mentioned course to Constantinople. By this 
means Constantinople became a considerable mart of 
Indian and Chinese commodities. 

During the ascendency of the Roman power, Rome be¬ 
came the centre of commerce from all parts of tiie wf)rld ; 
but when southern and western Europe was over-run by 
hordes of barbarians, and Constantine had removed to 
Byzantium, and made that place the seat of his])ower, the 
downfall of Rome with the western Roman Em])i] e marked 
a distinct epoch in commercial as well as in political 
history. Constantinople now became the juincipal centre 
of commerce between the East and the West; and from 
that city a consideral)le trade arose along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts with Spain, Africa, and the Re])ublics of 
Italy; whilst n direct land trade with nortliern and 
western Euro])e was carried on by tlie Avars, a ]:)eoj)l(^ 
inhabiting the Danubian provinces. 

When the power of the Roman Empire was passing 
away, tlie inhabitants of that part of Italy since known 
as Venetian Lombardy, driven by Alaric to seek refugt' in 
the small islands of the Adriatic, near the mouth of the 
Briuita, turned their attention exclusively to commercial 
pursuits, and, by the close of the tenth century, had so I'ar 
increased in prosperity and power as to form themselves 
into an independent Republic. From that period the 
Venetians carried on a most important commercial inter¬ 
course with other nations, and exercised, as a trading 
people, more influence than any other country had done 
before them. Genoa, which had existed as a Roman 
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muuicipixim as early as the time of the second Punic war, 
and Pisa followed Venice in rising to eminence as com¬ 
mercial States, and at the time of the Crusades they 
vied with each other in supplying vessels to convey tlie 
Crusaders to the Holy Land. The Venetians, over and 
above their freight charges, stipulated for the privilege of 
establishing factories in any place where the arms of the 
Orescent were replaced by those of the Cross. 

After the fall of Constantinople, Venice procured for 
herself the general lordship over Greece, and of the towns 
of Heraclea, Adrianoplc, Gallipoli, Patras, and Durazzo, 
Avhich greatly increased the wealth and influence of that 
Republic, and left it almost without a rival in tin; waters 
of the Ijcvant. It had also brought under subjection the 
people inhabiting the shores of the Adriatic, and obtained 
from Pope Alexander III. an admission of its claim to 
dominion over them. Venice now carried on at Con¬ 
stantinople a trade in Eastern products, from which she 
derived enormous profits. But the Byzantine Emperor, 
growing jealous of the increasing power of the \’enetians, 
caused them to be driven out of Constantinople, and 
assigned to Genoa and Pisa a portion of that town fur 
purposes of trade. 

Owing to the hostile rivalry of the Venetians and 
Genoese for the Byzantine trade, many of the German 
towns, formerly supplied through the Italian marts, found 
it more convenient to open direct communication with 
Constantinople, and thus a chain of commercial stations 
extended from Constantinople to the German Ocean, of 
which the principal were Vienna, Ratisbon, Ulin, Augs¬ 
burg and Nuremberg. 

After being ejected from Constantinople, the Venetians 
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giiesc and with India. The present publication aspires 
to nothijig more comprehensive than a brief narrative or 
sketch of the subject dealt with, which will, it is hoped, 
help to till up a gap in the history of an enterprising and 
interesting race. 

The literature on the subject of the Portuguese in con¬ 
nection with India is very extensive. In 1880 Mr. A . C, 
liurnell compiled a catalogue of works on the subject, 
which was printed at Mangalore, containing the names of 
some liundreds of authors, the works of many of wliom have 
been juiblished in more than one language. As might 
naturally have been expected, the majority of these wrote 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and before 
the decadence of the Portuguese power in the East. 

The causes of the decline of Portuguese intiuence in 
India and tlie further East have formed the subject of 
numerous essays and disquisitions, but a careful con¬ 
sideration of the whole question can but lead to tlie con¬ 
clusions: (Ij, that their })osition in the East never had in 
it the elements of permanent empire; and (2), that the 
loss of the positions they once held was due to a combina¬ 
tion ot circumstances over which the Portuguese, as a 
nation, could exercise but little control. 

Dorn Francisco de Almeida, the first Viceroy, contem¬ 
plated only the establishment of factories in India, and 
the maintenance of commercial relations witli that coun¬ 
try, much in the same way that the Arabs held the con¬ 
trol of the Eastern trade when the Portuguese first found 
out the sea-route to India. These views were, however, 
not held by his successor, Affonso de Albuquercpie, who 
thought to found a great Portuguese Empire in the East, 
and laid considerable stress upon the importance of erect- 
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ing fortij wherever ho founded a factorj', not only for the 
protection of the trade on shore, but to enable bim to 
dominate the native rulers, whom he invariably endea¬ 
voured to coerce into acknowledging Portugal as a suze¬ 
rain power. Dom Francisco de Almeida, on the other 
hand, was opposed to the erection of many forts, as well 
as to the endeavour to establish direct government in 
the East. Ilis views in this respect were based upon the 
argumc'iit that, owing to the small iiopulation of Portugal, 
it would be imjiossible for that nation to furnish men in 
sufficient quantities ade(juately to occupy so many posi¬ 
tions. For the same reasons he 0 |>])osed the idea of 
being able to establish a Portuguese dominion in Asia, 
and held that the most efficient protection of the factories 
on land would be secured by the Portuguese fleets estab¬ 
lishing a decided supremacy by sea. Dom Francisco de 
Almeida thus explained his views on this subject in a 
letter he addressed to King Dom Manoel:— 

‘‘ With respect to the fortress of (hiilon, the greater 
numbc'r of fortresses you hold the weaker will be your 
])Ower. Let all our forces be on the sea, because if we 
should not be laowerful at sea (which the Ijord forbid), 
everything will at once be against us, and if the King of 
Cochin should desire to be disloyal, he would be at once de¬ 
stroyed, because our past wars were waged with animals. 
Now we have wars with the ^"enetians and the Tui’ks of 
the Sultan. And as regards the King of Cochin, I have 
already written to your Highness that it would be well to 
have a strong castle in Cranganore on a passage of the 
river which goes to Calicut, because it would hinder the 
transport by that way of a single peck of pepper. With 
the force we have at sea Ave AA'ill discover what these new 
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enemies may be, for I trust in the mercy of He 

will remember us, since all the rest is of little importu^^ce. 
Let it be known for certain that as long as you may be 
powerful at sea you will hold India as yours, and if you 
do not possess this ])ower, little will avail you a fortress 
on slio]’e. And as to expelling the Moors from the 
country, I have found the right way to do it, luit it is a 
long story, and it will be done when the Lord ])leases and 
will thus be served.” 

Albucpierque, on the other hand, who in this, as in 
other matters, ap]>ears to liave been a close imitator of 
Alexander the Great, had more ambitious vitnvs of 
establishing an empire in the East. Eut owing to the 
comparative smallness of the resources at his command, 
he could at no time bring more than a, few hnmlreds of 
men together to maintain his ])osition at any ])oint, as 
compared with the numerous thousands whom Alexander 
led to conqiK'st. The circumstances, however, ol‘ the two 
conquerors Avere vastly different. AVhereas Alexander’s 
base of operations Avas on land, and he had tli(‘refore to 
secure his roar by establishing fortified posts as he 
advanced, the Portuguese had the sea as tlieii’ base of 
operations, and a like need did not therefore exist 
in their case for similar precautions against attack. 
Albuquerque, in an exhortation to his soldiers at the 
attack of Malacca, in loll, declared that so long as he 
Avas Governor of India he would neither fight nor liazard 
men on land, except in those parts Avherein lie should 
build a fortress to maintain them. His policy in tliis 
respect Avas perhaps most fully explained in a letter he 
Avrote to the King of Portugal upon the retention of Goa, 
dated in lolo. In this letter he observed as follows: 
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“ And I hold it to be free from doubt, that if fortresses 
be built ill l)iu aud Calicut (as I trust iu our Lord they 
will be), Avhen once they have been well fortified, if a 
thousand of the Sultan’s ships were to make their ivay to 
India, not one of those places could be brought again 
under his dominion. But if those of your Council under¬ 
stood Indian affairs as I do, they would not fail to be 
aware that your Highness cannot be lord over so extensive 
a territory as India by placing all your power and strength 
in the navy only (a policy at once doubtful and full of 
serious inconveniences); for this,and not to build fortresses, 
is the very thing which the Moors of these lands wish you 
to do, for they know well that a dominion founded on a 
navy alone cannot last, aud they desire to live on their 
own estates and property, and to carry their spices to the 
ancient and customary markets which they maintain, but 
they arc unwilling to be subjects of your Highness, neither 
will they trade nor be on friendly terms with you. And if 
they will not have any of these things, how is it likely 
that they will be pleased to see us establishing ourselves 
iu this city of Goa, and strengthening its defences, and 
your Highness lord of so important a port and bar as this 
is, and not labour with all their might to hinder us from 
accomplishing our intentions ? And if it seem a hard 
matter to those who have written about this to your 
Highness, that the recovery of Goa should have been so 
many times attempted, how much harder must it have 
been to gain the country from so powerful a sovereign as 
the King of Bijapur, lord of so many armies, who is not 
likely to refrain from straining every nerve to recover the 
possession of it and striking a decisive blow at our pres- 
,tige, if he could do so ? And whenever any one of his 
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Captains shall come up against this city, are we to 
surrender it immediately without hrst of all measur¬ 
ing our forces against him ? If this be so, your High¬ 
ness may as well leave India to the Moors, than seek to 
maintain your position therein with such extraordinary 
outlays and expenses on the navy, in ships as rotten as 
cork, only kept afloat by four ))um])s in each of them.” 

In a i>revious letter, of the 1st A]iril, 1512, Albuquerque 
had also dwelt upon this subject as follows :— 

If it be the wish of our Lord to dispose the commerce 
of India in such a manner that the goods and wealth 
contained in her should be forwarded to you year by year 
in your sciuadrons, I do not believe that in all Cliristcuidom 
there will be so rich a King as your Highness, and tliere- 
fore, do I urge you, Senhor, to strenuously su])])ort tliis 
affair of India witli men and arms, and strengtlieii your 
hold in h(‘r, and securely establish your dealings and your 
factories ; and that you wrest the wealth of India and 
business from the hands of the Moors, and this by good 
fortrc'sses, gaining the ])rincipal places of business of the 
Moors, and withdrawing fi*om great ex])enses, and you 
will secure your hold on India, and draw out all the 
benefit and wealth there is in her, and let this be done at 
once. . . And furthermore do 1 say that, for effecting 

treaties with India, and for the establishment of factories, 
such as are necessary for your service, without warfare, 
and foi’ India to take her stand, and for the places where 
there may be merchandise to admit our treaties and 
companies, for three years 1 would keep three thousand 
men there, well armcal and with every equipment for 
erecting fortresses, and many arms, and my reasons for 
thinking so are as follows :— 
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From tliose places where merchandise may be had, 
and which are frequented by Moorish merchants, we 
cannot obtain precious stones or spices by good means; 
if we Avould take them by force and against their will, 
it will be necessary to make war upon them, and in the 
said place for two or three years we sliall be unable to 
derive any benefit; but if tliey see us with a large force 
of men, they honour us, and it does not enter their hearts 
to deceive us or cheat, but will give us of their merchandise 
and take of ours without war, a.nd they will give up the 
mistaken notion that they will oust us from India ; and 
does your Iligliness know what is the way of the Moors 
here ? M hen 1 arrive at their |)orts here with the fleet, 
their ])rinci[)al care is to find out tl)e number of our men, 
what arms we carry, and if they’ find that our forces are 
too great to contend with theirs, then they recedve us with 
a welcome and give us of theii’ merchandise and take ours 
with right goodwill; \)\it if they ])erceive us to be weak 
and our number small, believe me, Senhor, that they 
await the last decision and oppose themselves to all that 
may occu]* better than any other people I have ever seen ; 
this has been done in Urmuz and Malacca and every other 
])lace where T have been. 

And tliis, Senhor, which I here state to your High¬ 
ness, will subsist in India so long as tliey do not see in 
your power the principal forces of the country^ and good 
strongholds, or a power of men to keep them at peace, 
and by this manner will the traffic of merchandise be 
effected in India without warfare and so many quairels. 
Once again I re|)eat, that if you wisli to avoid war in 
India, and be at peace with all her Kings, you must send 
a ])ower of men and good arms, or you must take the 
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principal heads of the kiii^^clom which she possesses on 
the shores of the Sea.” 

It is clear that Albuquerque entertained most ambitious 
desiij^ns of founding an empire in the East, and of subju¬ 
gating all the numerous petty Kings who held rule along 
the coasts of India. One cannot but admire the boldness 
of so suvaW cl iiatiou as VortAigal, witli a popvvlatiou at tfAut 
yieriod probably not much exceeding a inilUon souls, 
aspiring with a few shi])loads of traders and soldiers to 
subdue the combined millions of India and Arabia ; and, 
although their attem]A. can hardly be said to heave been 
crowned with complete success, they came nearer to the 
ac’cornplishment of their object than their most devout 
admirers and well-wishers could reasonably liave anti¬ 
cipated; but the forces at their command were never 
sufficient to inspire sufficient confidcuice in themselves, or 
terror to tlieir opponents. 

The Portuguc^se had to conipcbe for trade with the 
Arabs, Avlio, foi* several hundred years, had canmal on a 
commerce with the East as ])eaceful traders, to the mutual 
advantage of the native rulers and of tliemselves. In 
theii' intercourse with the natives of India, th(‘ Arabs liad 
established a strong bond of union which it was necessary 
to break down before tlie Portuguese could hope to replace 
their predecessors in the possession of the Eastern trade, 
and so lucrative was this trade that they were not likely 
to abandon it without a violent struggle. Two methods 
lay open to the Portuguese for the accomplishment of this 
object; the one was by successful competition,and th(‘ otlier 
by force. The principle of peaceful commercial rivalry 
was, however, not yet understood, and the latter alternative 
was therefore adopted in order to dispossess the Arabs of 
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their long-established trade. In the struggle for su¬ 
premacy the Arabs fought to the deatli, and they were 
strongly supported in tlieir cause by the Grand Turk and 
the Soldan of Cairo, both of whom were deeply inter¬ 
ested in preventing- tlie trade of India from being diverted 
from its long-established channels tlirough their respective 
territories. The Arabs, wliose trade was a source of con¬ 
siderable profit to the native rulers of India, also intrigued 
witli those Princes for the exclusion of the Portuguese from 
their territories. In this they were in many cases for a 
time successful, and with none to a greater extent than 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, then the most po>verful 
potentate of the Malabar Coast. The capture of Goa by 
the Portuguese also forced tlie Adil Khan to offer the 
most strenuous op|)osition to them, and to throw in his 
lot with the Moors or Arabs, whose influence with the 
King of Cambay induced him, too, to resist the estab¬ 
lishment of Portuguese' trading stations in his dominions. 

The hostility of the Arabs and natives of India to the 
Portuguese pretensions in the East, which was caused 
])rimarily by a desire to retain the control of that trade 
which had for several centuries so enriched all who had a 
share in it, was also greatly increased by the inhunian 
barbarities too often resorted to by the Portuguese in 
order to crush their opponents and to drive them from the 
Indian seas. The destruction of defenceless towns, the 
indiscriminate murder of their opponents, and the whole¬ 
sale piracy openly practised on the high seas in the name 
of a civilised nation, naturally enough raised a spirit of 
opposition and retaliation on the part of those whose 
interests and lives were so seriously menaced. 

But, whilst the means employed to destroy the Arab 

6* L' 
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trade with the East cannot be defended upon general princi¬ 
ples, there can be no doubt but that Europe collectively 
benefited to no inconsiderable extent by the check which 
this attack on the trade that fornieiiy passed through Tur¬ 
kish dominions must have given to the resources of that 
terrible foe to the civilised nations of t\\e West. The 
Ottoman Empire was already beginning to decay, de¬ 
stroyed by the love of luxury and ease, the outcome of 
(‘asily“gained wealth due to a long monopoh of the 
Eastern trade. The great and valiant rulers of the ])ast 
were now succeeded by weak and vicious Sultans, and the 
dc^struction of their commerce with India and the East, 
followed in 1571 by the signal defeat of their navy oft' 
Patras l)y a combined fleet of the Mediterranean ]n)wcrs, 
effectually put a stop to their further Euro])ean conquests. 
15y a curious irony of fate, \ enicc and Genoa, two of the 
nations who, although they nourished by means of the 
Eastern trade that ])assed thi'ough the Ottoman Empire, 
took part in a combined expedition against that ►State, 
and shajXHl with it in a decadence of u^ealth and power 
upon the diversion of tlie Easteiai trade from its ancient 
channels to the direct sea-route to Europe. 

Amongst the difficulties that beset Portugal in her com¬ 
munications with India, hy no means the least Avas the 
obligation placed u])on her by the famous Bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., to propagate the Catholic Eeligion in all 
new lands discovered by her, as a condition of being 
allowed to hold them on conquest with the Pa])al sanction 
and benediction. To this end priests of diflbreiit orders 
accompanied the several expeditions to India, and large 
funds were appropriated for their services and mainten¬ 
ance. Unfortunately, at an early date, violent measures 
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were adopted with the view of forcing the people to 
embrace the Catholic faith. Their pagodas were de- 
troyed, and an attempt appears almost to have been made 
to carry out their propagandism by tire and sword, in 
imitation of the manner in which Muhammadanism had 
been previously introduced into India. The forces at the 
disposal of the Tortuguese were, however, utterly dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude of their intentions, and the 
results were not only a complete failure to accomplish 
their object, but their attempts greatly increased their 
unpopularity with the people, and added to the difficulties 
they otherwise encountered in establishing a Portuguese 
Empire in the East. The priests, monks, and other 
members of the various religious orders, in course of time 
multii)lied in India out of all proportion to the require¬ 
ments of the Portuguese ])opulations or of the native 
converts, and greatly harassed the Government by their 
inordinate assumptions and pretensions, so that they 
ridded in no inconsiderable degree to the difficulties of 
Government in dealing with the natives. To such an 
extent did they abuse their power that they absorbed a 
large jiroportion of the revenues of the 8tate for their 
maintenance and ecclesiastical purposes, so that the Gov¬ 
ernment often lacked means for the proper support of 
their factories and military establishments. 

In this and other ways were the revenues of tiie State 
misappropriated and squandered, and successive Governors 
were left Avithout the means for establishing themselves 
in new conquests, and often held those they had acquired 
only by the passive permission of the natives. Almost 
the final blow to the hopes of the Portuguese of estab¬ 
lishing an Eastern Empire Avas given Avhen Portugal fell 
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under the Spanish dominion, and Philip II. absorbed all 
the revenues from India in his fruitless attempt to subdue 
Holland. At no time during the early years of tlieir con¬ 
quests in India did the Portuguese hold territorial i)os- 
sessions extending much beyond tlie boundaries of their 
forts, excepting at Goa, and until the latter ])art of the 
eighteenth century their Goanese territories were of too 
limited an area to merit tlie high-sounding title of Emj)ire. 
In (xeylon they did acquire sovereign riglits, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establisliing their rule over some limited areas 
in the vicinity of their forts. They, however, never suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the King of Kotta and otlier native 
chiefs to subjection, and the history of their occupation of 
C'eylon reveals a continued state ol‘ warhire until they 
were finally ejected from tlieir several positions on the 
island by tlie Dutch, 

A great deal has been written by various Portuguese 
authors on the Jluin of India,’' by which term is meant 
the downfall of the Portuguese power in the East, d’he 
manner in which the State revenues wcu'e devoted to otlier 
than Imperial purposes has already been referred to. In 
the absence of any extensive landed possessions from 
which rents might have been obtained in oialer to supple¬ 
ment the profits derived from trade, a very favourite 
practice of successive Viceroys Avas to juit a high customs 
duty upon all goods arriving at or leaving their several 
ports, and to such an extent was this carried that trade 
was effectually driven away, and forced to seek other 
places which Avere not subject to Portuguese rule, and 
their ruinous exactions. In this manner several of the 
most important emporia, Avhich had for centuries been 
noted as the principal seats of trade in the East, Avere 
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effectually ruiued, and Ormuz, Calicut, Cochin, Quilon, 
and Malacca, deprived of their commerce, sank under 
Fortn<fuese mismanagement into places of secondary im¬ 
portance, and never afterwards recovered their commercial 
supremacy. The religious Orders, wlien no longer able 
to draw large revenues from the State in India, turned 
hostile to the (Government under which they had accumu¬ 
lated wealth, and acted in positive opposition, and even 
hostility to it, until at length orders were sent out by the 
Marquis of Pombal for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
the country. A laxity i)f (jovernment, and a general cor¬ 
ruption amongst the servants of the State, in which each 
one, regardless of the public interests, sought but his own 
benefit and the accumulation of wealth, only too certainly 
prepared the way for the downfall of Portuguese rule in 
India. 

From an old document in the Pombal collection, it 
would appear that Philip Ill., King of Spain, writing 
about the year IGoO, addressed circular letters to the 
various commercial bodies of the Peninsula, asking their 
opinions as to the best means of restoring the fading 
pi'estige in India. To this the M'orshipful Comjiany of 
AV eavers of Lisbon rcqrlied that they attributed the loss of 
India in a great measure to the alienation of the revenues 
of those possessions—wdiich ought to have been devoted 
to their defence—to the promotion of Sjjanish projects 
in Flanders, and to the maintenance and support of 
religious bodies in the Peninsula. 

I)iog(j do Couto, in a small work which he wrote on 
this subject, remarks that the Governors of India had 
ceased to trouble themselves wdth governing; that the 
soldiers, being subject to no discipline, became insolent. 
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and devoted themselves to amusement, and that the 
officials generally endeavoured to enrich themselves by 
extortion and injustice, by which means also they entirely 
alienated the natives from Portuguese rule. In the ser¬ 
vices, also, merit no longer secured promotion, which was 
given only to those who, by flattery, secured the good Avill 
of the (Governor. 

There can be no doubt but that during the sixty years 
of S])anish dominion the interests of Portugal weie en¬ 
tirely sacrificed to tliose of Spain, and the Indian trade 
was only looked upon as a means of sup])lying the latter 
witli funds for carrying out her designs in Europe, so that 
not only were the Portuguese Indian possessions made to 
contribute towards the cost of S[)anish exp(Hlitions in the 
AVest, but their resources were applied to a cause which 
resulted in the elispatch of expeditious to the East by 
European enemies of Sj)ain, who competed witli her for 
the ])ossession of that trade, the resources of which had 
been so long and unscrupulously employed against them. 
Thus, on the restoration, when Portugal again enjoyed 
her Ifeedom, the conditions of her Eastern enterprises 
were entirely changed; the Indian trade was ruined; the 
enemies which Spain had raised up in the East refused to 
be satisfied, or to declare peace without full compensation 
for past injuries, and the cause of Portugal in India was 
altogether crushed beyond all hope of future recovery. 
It is, however, an undoubted fact that she failed to profit 
by the experiences of the past, and folhuved a course in 
India directly opposed to her best interests. 

In a desjiatch of the 19th Decembru, 1729, the Viceroy, 
Joilo de Saldanha da Gama, observed that the ruin of 
India was visibly owing to the want of commerce, a want 
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which arose from two causes, the ])rimary oue being the 
horror which all mercliants—who were solely natives or 
Moors—had of the office of the Inquisition, not only by 
reason of the rage they felt when they witnessed their 
rights treated with contumelyq but also on account ot 
what tliey endured in the dungeons, where they preferred 
rather to suffer death than to give up their habit ot not 
eating or drinking in the presence of Christians, or of 
taking food ju'epared by persons wlio were not ot their 
caste ; but, the castes being very numerous, it was impos¬ 
sible to liave dungeons enougli to keep them separate, 
'flic Viceroy tlien proceeded to remark, “ I do not know 
under what law the Jiupiisition pretends to have the I’ight 
to try men who were never Catholics, but wliat 1 see is 
that, on account of tlie excessive number of prisoners of 
this descri]ition, all the northern province is depopulated, 
the admirable factory of 'ranna is lost, and a correspond¬ 
ing one is being commenced at llombay, from wlieuce the 
English take silks, woollen goods, and otlier mercliandise, 
which they introduce into i’ortugal.” In 1814 the In¬ 
quisition was abolished in India, but it was then too late 
to efface the calamitous effects tliat it liad produced U])on 
the people of India to the detriment of the Government 
under whose auspices it had been introduced into that 
country. 

Much miglit be written as to the causes of the decay of 
Portuguese power in India, but enough has perhaps been 
already stated to enable the reader to realise the leading 
circumstances and facts, as stated by the Portuguese them¬ 
selves, whicli led to that result, further details of which 
will be found in the following pages. 

The Portuguese territories in India now consist of Goa, 
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Daman, and Diu. The settlement of Goa lies about 250 
miles south-south-east from Bombay, and extends between 
14^^ 53 and 15^' 48' N. latitude, and between 73^ 45' and 
74^^ 24' E. longitude. It is bounded on the north by tlje 
river Tirakul, or Auraundem, separating it fi’om the 
Sawantwari State" ; on the east by the range of the 
Western (4 hats, separating it from the district of Belgauni; 
on the south by the North Kanara District; and on the 
west by the Arabian Sea. Its extreme length from north 
to south is (i2 miles ; its greatest breadth from east 
to west 40 miles; and the total area 1,002 square 
miles. The po])ulation in 1881, including Anjediva, was 
445,440 persons ; the number of towns, four ; villages, 
400 ; parishes, 100; and houses, 87,100. Goa is divided 
into nine districts, viz., Ilhas, Salsette, Bardes, Bernem, 
8anquelim, 14)nda, Sanguem, Quepem, and (Janacona. 
Th(‘ first three of these constitute what is known as the 
Yclhns Con([uistas^ and tlie others form the Novas Con- 
qaisfas. The territory is intersected by numerous rivers, 
most of which are navigable. It possesses a fine harbour, 
formed by the promontories of ]>ardes and Salsette. Half 
way between these extremitic‘s projects the (Jaho, or Cape, 
from the island of Goa, dividing the harbour into two 
anchorages, known respectively as Aguada and Marmagao, 
each of which is capable of accommodating safely the 
largest ships during a considerable portion of the year. 

The inhabitants may be divided into three classes, viz., 
Europeans, the descendants of Europeans, and natives. 
The 1 ast class may be again divided into Christians and 
I’auans. The native Christians, who constitute a little 
more than half the poj)ulatiou, are the descendants of 
Hindus converted to Christianity on the subjugation of 
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the country by the Portuguese, and can still trace the 
caste to which they originally belonged. All classes of 
the people, except Europeans, use the Konkain language 
witii some admixture of Portuguese A> ords, but the official 
language is Portuguese, which is principally spoken in 
the capital and the cliief towns, as well as by all 
educated persons. 

Tlie majority of tlie population profess the Poman 
(Jatholic religion, and are subject in spiritual matters to 
an Aichbisho]), who has the title of Primate of the East, 
and exercises jurisdiction over the (Aitholics of all the 
Portuguese Colonies in the East, and of a great |)ortion of 
Britisli India. His nomination rests with the King of 
Portugal, subject to contirmation by the Pope. There are 
altogetlu‘r 9b Catholic Churches in Goa, mostly built by 
the Jesuits and the Franciscans prior to tlie extinction of 
the religious orders in Portuguese territory. The Hindus 
and Muhammedans enjoy perfect liberty in religious 
matters, and have their own places of Avorship. 

At the conquest of Goa l)y Aflbnso de Albuquerque, the 
A'illage communities, amongst which the inhabitants were 
distributed, Avere found to be in the enjoyment of cei tain 
immunities from taxation and of other privileges. Albu¬ 
querque carefully maintained the constitution of the 
villages, and avoided all appearance of fresh taxation. 
The same policy Avas folloAved by his successors ; and in 
1020 a register Avas compiled, called Foml dus tisas e 
Costumes, containing the peculiar usage and customs of 
the communities, and the privileges enjoyed by them from 
time immemorial. This register served as a guide book 
to subsequent administrations. But, in time, the com¬ 
munities Avere burdened Avith additional imposts, and 
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placed under certain restrictions. At present they are 
under the supervision of Government, which appoints in 
each District of the Velhas Conquistas^ an othcer called 
Admin/istrador das Commiondades, to watcli riL'adly over 
their proceeding's. There is a regular staff of village 
servants, but no village head-man. On questions affecting 
tlu‘ interests of a wholu village, a sort of i)anrJidijat^ or 
Oouncil, is lield, composed of one or more members of 
eacli clan {va}igor )^ and tlie decisions are detcTinined by 
tlie majority of votes. In the Velhas Coapiistas, a great 
[)ortion of the land is held by the village communities, 
which, after paying the rent and other Government taxes, 
divide the annual produce amongst themselves ; while in 
the Novas Coaqu/istas the lands are distributed among the 
vaiKjoi's^ who cultivate them and enjoy their net produce. 

Previously to 1871, Goa possessed a comparatively 
large native Armv, but owing to the rebellion wliicli broke 
out in that year it was disbanded, and a battnlion com¬ 
posed Avholly of Europeans was obtained from Portugal. 
Tlu' force now consists of old men of all ranks, l)esides 
wliidi there is a ])()lice force of bl9 men. 

Goa is considered an integral part of tln^ Portuguoe 
Empire, and, with Daman and Din, forms, for administra¬ 
tive purposes, one province subject to a Governor-General, 
who is appointed directly by the King of Portugal. 
Besides his civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military authority in the Province. His personal staff 
consists of two aides-de-camp, and a secretary, who are 
also appointed by the King. Although he is the chief 
executive authority, the Governor-General cannot, except 
in cases of emergency, impose new taxes or abolish the 
existing ones, contract loans, create new appointments, or 
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reduce tlie old ones, retrench the salaries attached to them, 
or fienerally incur any expenses not sanctioned by law ; 
nor can he, in any circumstances, leave the Province 
without the special permission of the Home Groveriiment. 

Jn the axhninistration of the Province, the Governor- 
General is aidcnl l)y a council composed of the Chief 
Secretary, the Archbishop of Goa, or, in his absence, the 
cliief ecclesiastical aiithority exercising his functions, 
the Judges of the lligli Court, tlie two highest military 
officers in Goa, the Attorney-ffeneral, the Secretary of 
the Junta da Fazenda Publica (council of public revenue), 
the Health Officer, and the President of tlie Camara 
Mnnicijial de Capital (Municipal Chamber or Corjioration 
of the Capital). Asa rule, all the members give their 
ojiinions, and Note in every matter on which they are 
consulted liy the Governor-General. Then' are also three 
other Juntas or councils, calh'd the Junta Geral da Pro- 
vincia (general council of the Province), the Junta da 
Fazenda Publica (council of public revenue), and the 
C'onselho da Provincia (the council of the Province). Tht' 
first of these is composed of the Chief Si'cretary, the 
Archbisho]) or his substitute, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary of the Junta da Fazenda Publica, the Director 
of Public AVorks, the Health Officer, a Professor of the 
Medico-Surgical College, a Professor of the Instituto 
Professional, a Professor of the Lyceum, a Professor of 
the Normal School, and a repn'sentative from each of the 
municipal corporations of the Province. This Junta dis¬ 
cusses and decides all questions relating to public works, 
and the expenses necessary for their execution, the pre¬ 
servation of ])ublic health, the establishment of schools, 
the alteration of custom duties, &c. The Governor- 
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General is einpoAvered to suspend the operation of any 
resolution passed by this Junta, pending a reference to 
the Home Government. The second Council consists of 
the Governor-General as rresident, the Attorney-General, 
the Secretary of the same council, and the Accountant- 
General. This Junta exercises a direct and active control 
over the public revenues, making the requisite |)rovisions 
for their proper collection and expenditure, and no public 
expense can be made without its sanction. Tlie tliird 
(o)uncil is altogether of inferim* im])ortance. 

In addition to the above machinery of administration 
there are subordinate agencies for the local government 
of the different districts. In connection witli these 
agencies, the entire territory of Goa is divided into two 
tracts, known as the Vellias and Novas Conquistas (old 
and new conquests). Th(‘ former tract is sul)-di\ided 
into tliree districts (conselhos), viz., the llhas, Ihirdes, 
and Salsette, and (vacli of these again into parishes, of 
Avhi(‘]i there are eighty-five in all. Every district has a 
munici])al corporation, aaid is ])laced under the cliarge of 
a functionary called Administrador da Consellio. This 
officer is ap])ointod by the Governor-General, and is en¬ 
trusted Avith duties of an administrative character, besides 
those connected Avith the public safety and InxiltJc Every 
parish has likeAvise a minor ('ouncil, called Junta da 
Iharochia, presided over by a Magistrate, called Ilegedor, 
AA’hose duties are to inspect and direct the police establish¬ 
ments of the parish, keep a strict surveillance ovei‘ liquor 
sliops, gaminghouses, &c., open Avillsand testaments, and 
report generally every important occurrence to the Adminis¬ 
trador. Similarly, in each of the six divisions into Avhich 
the Novas Conquistas are sub-divided, there is an officer, 
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called Administrador Fiscal, whose duties are almost 
identical with those of the Administrador da Conselho. 
The functions of a Regedor are here exercised by a village 
kulkariii. Of the above-named six divisions, the first is 
Pernem ; the second, Sanquelim, or Satari and Bicholim; 
the third, Ponda; the fourth, Sanguem, or Astagrar and 
Embarbakam ; the fifth, (^uepem, or Bally, Chandoro- 
wadi, and Cacora; and the sixth Canacona with Cabo de 
Rama. Each of the sub-divisions of the Velhas and 
Novas ('onquistas is also known by tlie name of Pro¬ 
vince. The offices of Governor, Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, and some other important ones are almost 
invariably filled by Europeans, while those of Adminis¬ 
trador da Conselho and Regedor are held by natives. 

Daman is a town and settlement in the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay Presidency, situate about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. Including the pargami of Nagar 
Havili, it contains an area of eighty-tNvo square miles, 
with a total population (1881), including absentees and 
tem[)orary residents, of 4!),084 persons. The Settlement 
of Daman is bounded on the north by the river Bhag- 
wan, on the east by British territory, on the south by the 
Kalem river, and on the west by the Gulf of C'ambay. 
Daman town is situated in latitude 22^'' N., longitude 

E. 

The Settlement is composed of two portions, in Daman 
proper, namely, pargami Naer or Daman Grande, and 
pargami Calana Pavori or Daman Pequeno, and the de¬ 
tached ])argana of Nagar Ilavili, separated from it by a 
narrow strip of British territory, five or seven miles, in 
width, and intersected by the Bombay, Baroda, and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway. The portion of Daman proper con- 
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tains an area of twonty-two square miles, and 29 villages, 
Avith a ]) 0 ])ulation of 2l,(i22 souls; it lies at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cambay, and is divided by the river 
Daman-Ganga into the two separate tracts known as 
Daniiin Grande (Groat Daman) and Daman Pequeno 
(Little Daman). The first, on the south, is contiguous 
to the British District of Tliana, while the other lies 
towai'ds the north and borders on Surat District. The 
j)argana of Nagar Havili, situated towiirds the east, has 
an area of sixty square miles, with a population (1S81) of 
27,402 ptTsons, and is likewise sub-divided into ttvo ])arts, 
called Lteli Pati and Upeli Pali, containing respectively 
twenty-two and fifty villages. 

The territory of Daman forms, for administrative pur- 
])()ses, a single District, and has a municijtal chamber 
or corjtoration. It is ruled Ity a Governor invested 
with Ijoth civil and military functions, subordinate to 
tlie Governor-(iieiioral of Goa. 'I'he judicial depart¬ 
ment is superintended by a judge, witli an establisli- 
ment com])osed of a delegate of the Attorne}-General 
and two or three clerks. 'I'lie total re\ enues of Dannin 
in 1873-74 amounted to £7,900 10s., of which tlie larger 
])ortion was derived from the pargami of Nagar Havili. 
The cliief sources of revenue are land tax, forest, abkari or 
excise, and custom duties. Tlie exjienditnre in the same 
year Avas £7,880 4s. Tiie police force consisted, in 1874, 
of I'.D officers and men. 

'fhe Settlement of Daman has tAVo forts, situated on 
either side of the river Daman-Ganga. The former is 
almost square iu shajie, and built of stone. It contains, 
besides the ruins of the old monastic establishments, the 
Governor’s palace, together Avitli the buildings apjiertain- 
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iiig to it, military barracks, hospital, municipal office 
court hoiLse, jail, two modern churches, and numerous 
private residences. On the land side this fort is pro¬ 
tected by a ditch crossed by a drawbridge, while at its 
north-west angle extends its principal bastion, which 
commands tlie entrance to the harbour. It is occupied 
by the Governor and his statF, the military establishment, 
officers connected with the Government, and a few private 
individuals; all are Christians. The smaller fort, which 
is a more recent structure, is placed by the ]h)rtuguese 
under the ])atr(magc‘ of St. Jerome. Its form is tliat of 
ail irregular quadrilateral, enclosed by a wall somewhat 
higher than that of the other fort. The principal build" 
iiigs within it are a church, a ])arochial house, and a 
mortuary chn])el surrounded by a cemetery. Both the 
forts have brass and iron cannon on the walls, some of 
which are mounted, and others either attached to old car¬ 
riages or lying on the ground. 

Dill is an island forming portion of the Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions in AVestern India ; situated in latitude 20^Mo' 20 ' 
N. and longitude 71^2' 30 ' K., and separated by a narrow 
channel through a considerable swamp from the southern 
c'xtremity of the Pi'ninsula of Kathiawar, in the Bombay 
Presidency. Its extreme length from east to west is about 
seven miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south two 
miles. Area, 7)2*5 square kilometres. On th(' north, the nar¬ 
row channel separating it from the mainland is practicable 
only for fishing boats and small craft. On the south tlu' face 
of the island is a sandstone cliff, washed by the sea, with 
deep water close beneath. Several groves of cocoanut 
trees are scattered over the island, and the hills attain an 
elevation of about 100 feet. It has a small but excellent 
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harbour, whore vessels can safely rich' at anchor in two 
fathoms of water. The climate is o;enerally dry and sultry, 
the soil barren, the water scarce. Ag-riculture is much 
ne^T'cted. The principal products are wheat, milhh, 
nachni, bajra, cocoanuts, and so?ne kinds of fruit. The 
(‘ntir(' population of Diu island, according- to tin* census 
of ISS], numbered males and (),4()7 femah's, total, 

])ersoris, of whom odd are (diristians, iiududing' 
four Europeans. 

Tl](' town of Diu stJinds at tln^ (‘ast (uid of the island, 
tlie castle bein<^' in hit. N., and loim. 70'^' dd E. ; 

distance from Nawa llandar, live miles. In the days of 
its commercial prosperity the town alone is said to liave 
contained aiiove dO.OOO inhabitants. Tluu'c are now 2,()2d 
house's, wliicli, with very lew (‘xceptions, ai‘e jxx'rly con- 
struchal. SoiiK' of tlu' dwellings niv pi’ovidc'd witli 
cisteuais, of which theie are altoi^a'tlu'i* about odd, for the 
accumulation of rain wat(T. Diu, once so opuhuit and 
famous for its commerce, has now (hvindh'd into iittei* in- 
sii’-nihcance. Not lon^- a^o it maintained mercantile rela¬ 
tions with several parts of India and Mozambique, but at 
present its trade is almost stai>*nant. The castle is sepa- 
rat('d from tlu' otiu'r fortifications by a (h'C]) moat cut 
throuj^h the solid sandstone roedc, throui^h which the S('a 
had free ])assage at one time, but now it only enters at the 
hi»*hest tides, llesides Diu town there are tlirc'e lar^e 
villati^es on tlu* island, namelv, Moiuik])ara, with a fort 
commandiiu>- the chaiuu'l on the west ; Ihichawara on the 
north ; and Na^wa, with a small fort commandini^* the bay 
on the south. The principal occupations of the natives 
were formerly weaving and dyeing, and artich'S manu- 
lictured here were highly prized in foreign maikets. 
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At pres(nit fisliiiio' affords th(' chief employineiit to the 
impovx'rished iidiahitaiits. A few cnterprisinf>‘ persons, 
however, (Mni^rat(‘ temporarily to Mozarnbicpie, where tliey 
occupy tliemsel\'c's in commercial ])nrsnits, and, after 
makiiiijj a suflicient fortnne, return to their native place 
to spend the ev('nin^ of their lives. 'Jdie total revenue of 
Dill in 187d-74 was 

The (fovernor is the chief authority in both the civil 
and military dejiartmeiits, subordinate to the (iovernor- 
(ieiKTal of (}()a. The judicial department is undcu’ a Juiz 
de Direito, with a small establishment to carry out his 
orders. For ecclesiastical pniposes tlu' island is divided 
into two parish(‘s, calhal Sc Matriz and Jlraiicawara, the 
patron saints ladng’ St. Paul and St. Andrew. Both 
])arish(‘S are uiuUu' the spiritual jurisdiction of a dignitary 
styh'd tlie Prior, apiiointed by thi^ Archliishoj) of (J(>a. 
Th(‘ office of (ioviuaior is invariably tilhal by a Kurojiean, 
other posts being bestowed on natives of (70a. Tlie jiublic 
force consisted in 1S74 of 1)7 soldiers, including office's. 

Tbe following is a list of the principal works consulted 
in the compilation of this History:— 

(l;i Iiidiji, jKJi- ({:isj)jir (Joriva. 

JListon'ji do D('S(‘()hriiii(‘iito v Ctoiujuistu d:i Jiidia judos Portii^uosos, })Oi- 
lAa’iiiio L(>])ez de (astaiduHla. 

Da, Asia,, |)or Joao do Darros Diogo do Cy)ut(). 

J)o(“ada xiii., da llistoria da, India, ])()v AntoTiio Dooarro. 

Asia Portiigiiesa, j)or M. do Faria,-y-Sousa. 

J-)osca‘i}u*ao das fortalezas da India Ovioiital, j)or I’cdro Darndo do 
Hezondo, MS. 

Collocc’ao do Tratados c Conoortos d(‘ Paz(‘s, ju)r Julio Ferudiio ,ludio(^ 
Jiikor. 

Arcdiivo Poi tui»uoz (drionial, j)(>i- J. IL da (Junlia liivara. 

Cdiroiiista do Tissuai v, j)or J. H. da Ciinlia Ilivara. 

0or])o Dij)l()iuatioo Portii^uez, ]>or Visoondo do Santarojn. 

As Poss< s<r'o< ]^'idii»_mozas iia Oceania, })or Allbnso do Castro. 
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Portuf^nl nos Mai'es, jior •). I’. Oliveini Marlins. 

A, India Portnpueza, poi' A. Jjojx's Mcndos. 

Ensaios sohro a, Estatistica dn.s Posses.soos Povtaiguczas, por Franri.scf) 
Marin I>or(lalo. 

Los Colonic'S Portngaises. 

Obsoi-vacoos sol)r(‘ as Pi-incipac^s Fausas (1(^ Docadcncia dos Portnguozcs 
iin Asia, ]) 0 ]‘ Dioi^'o do Coido. 

Hii])si(lios ])ar;i a Jfi^toria da India Poz-tni^nioza, Aoadomia Koal das 
8(*it‘n(*ins. 

Koticias pai-i a Jlistoi ia c* Ceo<,n-afia das Naooes ITlti'amarinas, Acadc'inia 
Lea] das Seionoias. 

Ilolc'tins o Annaos do ConsolJio Ultraniarino. 

^^'(•()rds of ilic' Portn^uoso Govornnient, as follows:—Dooumonios 
Roniottidos da India, on Idvros das Moncjocs (volnnios exicndin^^ 
fi'oin IGOT) to 1()18, Il'ivc boon pnblishodby tbo Aeadcania lioaJ das 
Soioucias) ; (.\artas d(‘ Alfonso do Albucjiu'i’cjiio (tlu^ lirsi volume, ox- 
1 ending from 1507 to 1515, has lu'on piiblislu'd by tho Academia 
Ki'al das Scic'iiciiis); Antigo Conselho Cltramarino ; Corpo (Jlirono- 
logico ; Ca\et as Aniigas : C^artas Missivas ; C'ai’tas dos ice Peis 
da India ; (V)llocpao Pombalina; Izesides other series ol docunuaits 
in tlie Arcliiro do Torn do Toodto^ the Ih/dfolheco JSitvionah and the 
Acodiindi Ju'dl das Sioenchts \\\ laslzon, and the liddtolla ca Pahlioa 
at J^lvora. 

Ond (‘11 Ni(‘nw Cost-1 ndii'ii, Ac., door Fi’aiicois \5dentyn. 

Naauwk('urig(‘ iH'schryvinge van Malafiai’ en Choromanch'l, on h(-t 
Lyland Ceylon, door Phili]) Ikddcens. 

Till' Dc'cline and Kail ol’ tlu' Itomaii Kinpire, by Edward Cibbon. 

Imjierial Cazetteer of India, Sir \V. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. 

\birious Provincial Cazetteors of Jiidia. 

Encvclopiedia 1 Iritaiznica. 

Hakluyt- Society’s T^ublications, as lollows :—India in th(' Fifteent h 
Cemtury: tli(‘Travels of Ludovieez di Vartiiema in Syiia, Arabia, 
P('jsia, India, Ac. ; Coasts of Ea-st. Africa and Malabar in the 
IJeginning of the Sixteenth Century, by Duarte La.rbo.sa ; T\\o 
Thre(' Voyages of A^a.sco da (lama and his A'iceroyalty ; The 
(Vanmentari(‘s of the Crc'ai Alfonso Dalbocpiorcpu'; Naia*ativ(' 
of th(' Portuguese Kmizassy to Abyssina, by Vv. Francisco 
Alvarez. 

The (domnu'rcc' and Navigation of the EiTthnean Sea, by J. W. 
McCrindlc', M.A. 

Anciiuit India, by J. W. McCrindle, M.A. 
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Historical I)is(|uisitioii concerning Ancient India, by William 
Uobertson, D.J)., K. R.S. 

The History of India from the Uarlicst Ages, by rf. TaJboys Whe(i(‘i‘. 
The History of India, as told by its own Jlistorians, by Sir II. M. 
Elliot. 

Tlic History of the Portuguese During the Peign of Dorn Manoel, by 
Jerome Osorio, Ihshop of Sylvcs (translation). 

The History of Hindustan, by Alexander Dow. 

Ceylon. An Account of tlie Island, Physical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphi(*al, by Sir J. K. J\‘nnent. 

History of Purmah, by Sir Aiihiu- PJiayre. 

A History of tlie Malirvattas, by J. Crant Duff. 

History of Portugal, by Colonel McMurdo. 

October, 1S91 
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CHAPTEll I. 


Early History and Development of the Iberian Peninsula and Spain. 


The early history of Portugal is included in that of Spain, chap. 
or Hispaiiia, as the entire peninsula was called by the 
liomans ; but it was called Iberia by Herodotus. The 
first known account of this country is in connection with 
the Plunnician settlements there, which were referred to 
under the name of Tartessus, and are generally understood 
to have included the country about the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver; or it may occasionally have been used in 
a more extensive sense, and have been referred to as em¬ 
bracing all the Phoenician colonies in Badica, the ancient 
name of Andalusia. Tartessus was, in the opinion of some, 
identical with the Tarshish of Scripture. As a geographical 
expression Tarshish is of extreme antiquity, being referred 
to in Genesis x. 4 as one of the places ]>eopled by the 
sons of Javan, who, was himself one of the sons of Japhet. 

“ And the sons of Javan, Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim 
and Dodanim. By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands.” The Phcenicians must have 
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journeyed, and carried on a pretty extensive trade, beyond 
the pillars of Hercules long before the time of King 
Solomon, since it was undoubtedly their vessels—the ships 
ofTarshish—which brought “gold and silver, ivory and 
apes and peacocks” to Jerusalem (I. Kings x. 22). 
Ihetica is said to have been one of the most fertile regions 
of the old world. According to Kenrick’s “Phoenicia” 
quoted in The Storj/ of the Nations^ the wide plains 
through which the Guadalquiver (Ihctis) Hows produced 
the finest wheat, yielding an increase of a hundred-fold ; 
the oil and the wine, the growth of the hills, were equally 
distinguished for their excellence. The wool was not less 
remarkable for its fineness than in modern times, and had 
a native colour beautiful without dye. Like the other 
great rivers of Iberia, which take their course to the 
oc’oan, the Boetis washes down gold from the mountains 
in which it rises, and, by following it to its source, the rich 
mines which they contain would be soon discovered, 
(fold, silver, quicksilver, tin, lead, copper, and iron abound 
in the mountains in which the Bcetis and its tributaries 
rise. The myth of the herds of cattle which Hercules 
carried off from (feryon indicates the richness of the 
pastures near the mouth of the Bexitis. The river was 
navigable for boats in ancient times as high up as Cor- 
duba, and, till the seventeenth century, for Ijirge vessels 
to Seville. The liiver Anas, or (fuadiana, ^vhich rises near 
the Bentis, and Hows into the Atlantic through a valley 
almost parallel in its direction, was also navigable to a 
considerable distance from the sea, and the hills which 
bordered it were no less rich in metals. The ocean-tides, 
which enter the mouths of these rivers, carried ships far 
up into the land ; and the estuaries, which abound along 
tli(‘ coast, afforded similar facilities to the inhabitants for 
shipping the various products of the country. The sea 
was equally productive with the land in the materials for 
an extensive commerce. The warmth of the waters, and 
perhaps the greater range which the ocean afforded, caused 
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tlie fish and coucliylia to attain to a size not known in the chap. 
Mediterranean. The salted eels of Tartessus were a 
delicacy at Atlienian tables; and the “Tyrian tunny,” j,p 
which is mentioned along with it, came partly from the iioo 
same coast, where its favourite food abounded. 

^ . .... n-5(). 

It is uncertain at how early a period the Phoenicians first 
planted colonies on this coast, but according to Strabo it 
was soon after the Projan war. The most important of 
these colonies was Gadeira, or Gades, whose name sur¬ 
vives in the modern Cadiz, and is supposed to have been 
founded soinewliere about 1100 n.e. Their other colonies 
in this part were Malaca, Abdera, and (varteia, places 
which now exist under tlie names of Malaga, Almeria, 
or, according to some, Adra, and liocadillo. The original 
city of Gadeira was small, and enclosed witliin a strong 
wall, whence the name “ Gadiror ‘^Gadeira,” which 
means in the Pliamician language “ an enclosure ” or ‘‘ a 
fortified place.” It occupied almost exactly the site of 
the modern Cadiz, being spread over the northern end of 
the island, the little islet of the Trocadero, and ultimately 
over a portion of the opposite coast. It contained temples 
of El Melkarth, and Ashtoretli or Astarte. Malaca was 
situated about as far to the east of the straits as Gadeira 
was to the west of them. It derived its name from 
Malakh, the Phcenician word for “ salt,” its inhabitants 
being largely employed in the making of that commodity, 
and in the salting and pickling of fish. The mountains 
in its vicinity were abundantly productive both of gold 
and of other metals. Abdera lay still further to the east. 

It was situated about midway in a shallow bay, which 
indents the soutliern coast of Spain, towards the extreme 
east of the rich province of Granada. Carteia was in 
the bay of Algesiras, which lies immediately west of the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

The Phamicians appear to have enjoyed the exclusive 
benefit of the trade with Tartessus until about the year 
b30 B.C., when Colmus, a shipmaster of Samos, on liis 
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cHap. way to Egypt, was driven by the force of the wind the 
whole length of the Mediterranean Sea, and finally 
u.o. beyond the pillars of Hercules, when he landed on the 
uoo coast of Tartessus, and, trading there with his cargo, 
gained sixty talents. Thus a new sea-route was pointed 
out to the Samians and the Greeks, and a new commercial 
region opened up. The Pheenicians immediately adopted 
this route, and gained precedence of the Samians beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. They discovered at the same 
time, or had previously discovered, the east coast of 
Iberia; it is certain that they reached the mouths of the 
Rhone before the year fiOO ire. 

The Greeks do not appear to have followed up their 
trade with Iberia to any great extent, and little therefore is 
known of that country for about o5() years, beyond the fact 
that there went, in the fourth century r».e., an embassy to 
Alexander the Great, from the nunote West, of Gauls and 
Iberians, and from that time the Greeks began to discuss 
the geography of tliat country. It came, liowever, again 
into notice during the first Punic war. (karthage being a 
Phamician colony, the Carthaginians, no doubt, fi'om the 
\ ery first, traded with Iberia; and in one of their treaties 
with Rome in 50!) w.v., there was a stipulation that ^‘the 
Romans and their allies sliall not sail beyond tlu' Fair 
Promontory,” which is supposcnl to have meant westward 
of it, and that this was sjiecially intendi'd to protect the 
('arthaginian markets in Iberia. The Carthaginians must 
have obtained considerable infiuence in that country, for 
in their contests with the Greeks their great commercial 
rivals—in Sicily, Harnilcar s army was composed ])artly of 
Iberians. Again, in 406 n.e., it is related that Hannibal 
and Ilamilco sent einoys to treat with the chiefs in 
Iberia and the Balearic Islands, when preparing an army 
for another contest with the Greeks under Dionysius. 
That the Cartluiginiaiis established colonies in Ibeiia is 
certain, attracted, no doubt, by tlie wealth of tlu^ silver 
mines there, th(‘ richest of which are said to have been in 
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the neighbourhood of New (Jarthage. These are reputed 
to have been discoviired by a certain Aletes, who was sup- 
})osed to have done so much for liis country by this 
discovery that a temple was dedicated to him at New 
Oarthage. Diodorus says that all the mines in his time 
were first worked by Carthaginians. Some of these be¬ 
longed to the State, but others were worked by })rivate 
enterprise. Carthage carried on an extensive trade with 
Europe, including tin and copper from Britain, and amber 
from the Baltic. Trade was carried on, not only with the 
dwellers on the coast, but also with inland tribes. Thus 
goods were transported across Iberia to the interior of 
Gaul, the jealousy of Massilia (Marseilles) not permitting 
the Carthaginians to have any trading stations on the 
southern coast of that country. 

As soon as Carthage had lost her supremacy in Sicily 
and Sardinia, Hamilcar Barca endeavoured to make up 
for this b}' establisliing a new empire in Iberia. In that 
he was eminently successful, and he is said to have 
founded Barcelona, and to have called it after his own 
name, Barcino. In later years Barcelona became the 
principal station of the intercourse with the Eastern coun¬ 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

After ITamilcar’s death the work was carried on by 
liis son-in-law, ilasdrubal, who was the founder of New 
Carthage (now Carthagena). lie is also reputed to have 
been the author of the treaty with the Homans by which 
the boundaries of the two empires were fixed at the River 
Iberiii (Ebro). On the death of Ilasdrubal, the command 
in Iberia devolved upon Ilannibal, the son of Tlarnilcar. 
Hannibal, after gaining a great victory over a native army, 
laid siege to Saguntum, a Greek city in alliance with 
Rome, which, it was agreed when the treaty with Rome 
was made by Ilasdrubal, should be left independent. 
The capture of that town, in opposition to a remonstrance 
from Rome, led to the outbreak of the second Punic war, 
nhich was commenced by HannibaEs celebrated march 
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CHAP, with an army, principally composed of Iberian troops, 
across the Pyrenees and Alps right into the heart of the 
enemy's country. A Koman army, however, under Cikpus 
210 and Publius Scipio, carried the war into Iberia, Avhere 
they gained many brilliant victories over the Carthaginian 
generals. Six years of liard fighting ended in the defeat 
and death of these two brave men, but, in 210 irc., the son 
of Publius, the elder Africanus, struck a decisive blow at 
the Carthaginian power in Iberia by the sudden capture of 
New Carthage. The war was continued until, in 207 
the Koman army gave the Carthaginians a decisive defeat 
at Sil})ia, which left tliem masters of nearly tin' whole of 
Iberia, (lades alone being left to Cartliagc'. That place, 
however, also surrenden'd to the Romans tivo years later, 
and from this date the reduction of the country into a 
Roman province was only a matter of time. The country 
was henceforward known as llis])ania. Rome had now to 
deal only with the natives of the country, but these, 
especially in the more mountainous parts, cari'icd on for 
a long time a sort of guerilla war. Of all the tribes, the 
Ccltiberi, who iiihabitod the interior of the country, were 
ever uncertain and intractable, and the “ ( eltiberian 
war” of Roman histories mea,i]t generally a wai’ involving 
the greater ])art of llispania,. In 151 r.c., the |{omans 
suffered a disastrous defeat from the Lusitauians who, 
some seven years later, revolted from Rome iindc]’ the 
leadership of a chief' named Mriathus, and inflicted 
many disastrous defeats on tln^ Roman armies. Being 
now joined by the Celtibcud in the rcuolt, tlic country 
seemed well-nigh lost to liome, insomuch that a treaty 
was exacted from the Im[)ei*ial Empire declaring tlie 
independence of the Lusitauians ; but, about the yearIo2 
B.C., Lusitania and its towns, after some obstinate fighting, 
were reduced to submission by the consul Junius Brutus; 
and the capture of Numantia sliortly before by the 
younger Scipio having given Rome a hold over the inland 
districts, the whole country, with the exception of its 
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northern coasts, again became nominally a Roman terri¬ 
tory. The Roman administration generally favoured the 
development of the country’s prosperity, whilst piracy in 
tlie Mediterranean was checked in the interest of its 
commerce. 

In 97 iLC. the Celtiberians, under the leadership of 
th(^ famous Sertorious, again rose up against Rome, and 
carried on the war for eight years, but, in 71 B.C., the 
country was reconquered by Pompey for Rome, and 
reorganized under a somewhat more stringent rule than 
before. It was not, however, until the year 19 n.c. that 
the consolidation of the Roman dominion in llispania was 
completed. The country was now fairly conquered; tlu‘ 
warlike p(!oples of tlie nortli were cowed and broken ; the 
south was thoroughly Romanized, the population having 
adopted tlie ].jatin manners and the Latin tongue. Some 
of the best specimens of Roman architecture, and some of 
the finest Roman (joins, have been discovered in the cities 
of Spain, which, from tin' time of Augustus, became 
really pros})er()us, and were famous for tiieir schools and 
their scholars. Sjiain, in fact, was more comj)lete])' 
Roman tlian any province beyond the limits of Italy. The 
country which had hitherto harassed Rome witli incessant 
j’isings and insurrectioiis was at last peaceful and con¬ 
tented. Under Augustus it was divided into the three 
provinces of Lusitania, Rcetica, and Tamiconensis. Of 
these, Ra 3 tica answered nearly to Andalusia inclusive of 
Granada; the remainder of Spain, Gallicia, and the 
Asturias, Riscay and Navarre, Leon and the two Castiles, 
Alurcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Aragon, all contributed 
to form the third and most considerable of the Roman 
Governments, which, from the name of its capital, was 
styled the Province of Tarragona; and Lusitania corre¬ 
sponded nearly to modern Portugal. For purposes of 
local administration tlie country was divided into fourteen 
administrative districts, of which there were seven in 
Tarraconensis,—viz., Tarraco (Tarragona), Carthago Nova 
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(Carthagena), C;Dsar Augusta (Zaragoza), Clunia Sulpicia 
Colonia (ruins near Aranclilla), Asturia Augusta (Astorga), 
Lucus Augusti (Lugo), and Braccara Augusta (Braza); in 
lioitica there were four: Gades (Cadiz), Corduba (Cordova), 
Astigi (Ecija), and Hispalis (Seville); and in Lusitania 
three : Emerita Augusta (Merida), the capital, Base -Julia 
(Beja), and Scalabis (Santarem) on the Tagus. Lisbon, 
then a place of inferior importance, and called Olisipo, 
became under Roman rule a municipium with the epithet 
of Felicitas Julia. 

With the exception of an incursion by the Franks, in 
2-5G A.D., by whom Tarraco was almost destroyed, and 
several flourishing towns were reduced to mere villages 
{which, however, proved to be only a passing storm), 
the country enjoyed peace and prosperity for about 400 
years, during which commerce and civilization flourished ; 
and in the fourth century the cities of Emerita Augusta, 
or Merida, of Corduba, Hisj^alis, Braccara, and Tarraco, 
were numbered with the finest, richest, and most illus¬ 
trious of the Roman world, ^flie natural wealth of the 
country was improved and manufactured by the skill of 
an industrious people; and the peculiar advantages of 
naval stores contributed to supj)ort an extensive and 
])rofitable trade. In 400, however, the year of the sack 
of Rome under Alaric, a tide of barbarians swept over the 
country, when Suevi, Alani, and Vandals ravaged with 
equal fury the cities and the open country. I’he ancient 
Gallicia, whose limits included the kingdom of Old 
Castile, was divided between the Suevi and the Vandals ; 
the Alani were scattered o\ er the })rovinces of Ciarthagena 
and Lusitania, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and the fiaiitful territory of Bobica was allotted 
to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation. 
These were driven out by Visigoths under Ataulphus; 
and in 415 Walia, his successor, established the Visi- 
gothic kingdom in Spain on the ruins of the old Roman 
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province. Spain, thus reconquered, was nominally subject chap. 
to Rome, but soon became really independent, and bc'gan 
to be the seat of a Christian civilization. ^ 

The Visigothic kingdom in Spain, founded by AValia, 418 
lasted for nearly three centuries, from 418 to 711, and 
'foledo was its centre of administration. For a time 
Spain still remained in name a Roman province, but King 
Euric (4r)(h485) succeeded in defying the empire and in 
establishing a Visigothic kingdom in full and avowed 
independence. 

A"ery little is known of the ))rogress and trade of Spain 
during the existence of the Visigothic rule; but at tlu' 
opening of the eighth century, Musa, the Governor of 
Africa, received the message of tlie traitor, Count Julian, 
that brought on the invasion of Spain. At the order of 
Musa, his lieutenant Tarik crossed the Straits in 711; 
and, soon after discmibarking in Andalusia, met and 
defeated the armies of S})ain in the (l(‘cisive battle* ol“ 

Xeres, wliere Roderick, last of the Gotliic kings, lost his 
life. Having received re^inforcemients, Tarik sj)e(?di]y 
reduced Malaga, Granada, (Vnxlova, Seville, and, finally, 
the Spanish capital, Toledo, itself. Alusa now took tlie 
command in Spain, and received the submission of Sara¬ 
gossa and Barcelona, readied the J^yrenees, and within the 
space of four years I’educed the whole of Spain, Gallicia 
excepted, to an Arab d(‘pendency. 

At first the Arabs were tolerant of the people’s religion, 
blit after awhile tliey became less so, and this led to a 
reaction on the part of the (Jiristian populations in the 
north. This movement was headed by IVdayo; and his 
grandson, Affonso L, succeeded in driving back the 
Moors and forming a Christian kingdom to the north of 
tlie Douro. Affonso IL’s reign witnessed the establish¬ 
ment of another ( Jiristiau State in Spain, and, in 811, the 
Arabs were driven beyond tlie Ebro, when Tortosa, after 
a siege of two years, succumbed to the forces wliich Louis 
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CHAP, the Pious had led over the mountains. Henceforth the 
province was ruled by the Counts of Barcelona, as 
^ „ representatives of the Fninkish kings.* This movement 
813 continued, and the Moors were gradually driven towards 
the south ; th(^ kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Aragon, and 
Castile were successively established, but, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, the two former king¬ 
doms were absorbed by the latter, and henceforth the his¬ 
tory of Christian Spain centred round the tu'o States of 
Castile and Aragon. Tlie foimiation of these two gi'eot 
Christian States was c()ntemy)oraueous with a disru])tiou 
of the Mussulman ])()wa‘r. Hiitil the latter half of the 
thirteentli (•entury theses States carried on a crusade 
against the Moors, but it then came to a sudden stand¬ 
still, and the hitter were allowed to retain ])()Ssession of 
Cranada for more than two centuries.f 

By the niarriagx^ of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella 
of Castile, in 1401), the history of Spain as a, united State 
commences. It is not the object of the pn^semt work to 
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(iOTisiderablo i)art of S])ain adjacent to 
the PyrciKcaii inoinituiiis, appointed a 
^rovcTiior who liad his residenee at 
liarceloiia. About tli(‘ year b(){> the 
Governor of liareelona niad(' liinisclf 
independent of Charh's tin' >Sini])l(', 
King: of France; and his successors, 
tile Counts of Uarc('lona., api)ear to 
have ^iven niutdi attention to the 
inannfaetnring: and conniK'reial in¬ 
terests of tln ir suhje(*ts. In the year 
10G8 the nsagi's, or (uistomary laws, of 
Barcelona were collected into a eo(h‘, 
and according- to one of th('S(‘ laws all 
vessels arriving’ at, or sailing- from, 
Barcelona were assured of friendly 
treatment; and t]u;> weri^ declared to 
be under the protection of th(‘ Prince 
so long as they were upon the coast of 
Catalonia. This judicious and hos¬ 
pitable laAV was oontirmed and ainpli- 
lied by his successors, tlie Kings of 
Aragon, in the years 128:’), 1281), and 
121 ) 1 ). 

t That there existed a reg-ular trade 
between the peninsula and England 
at an early date is elear iroin the tact 


that on the ITtb February, 121)1, King 
Edward griuited sali'-eondmd- to the 
nu'rehants of Spain and Portugal, to 
last only till tlio middle of Ooloher, on 
condition that the Kings of S])a.in and 
Porlugal should act in the same 
manner to bis subji'cts; and in No- 
vt'inber, U>17, a grant was made to the 
mer<-hants of (‘crtain towns in Spain 
exempting them from liability for th(‘ 
(b'hts or crimes of the people of any' 
otlu'r kingdom or ])roviuee in Spain. 
In i.‘)25 King I’ldward, being very de¬ 
sirous to obtain the fi-ieiidship of tlie 
King- of Castile, to siqiport him in the 
wa.i‘Avith which ho was threatened by' 
Fi-anee, granted to all the nobles, 
merchants, mastm’s of shijis, mariners, 
and other subjects of that King, per¬ 
mission to trade freely in his British 
and Ereneh dominions; and in order 
further to gratify tlu^ Spanish King, he 
promised that his subjects should not 
he liable to arrest for any matters for¬ 
merly in dispute. In November, 1130, 
an agreement of mutual free trade 
Avas coneludtnl between England and 
Castile. 
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follow up this history ; suffice it here to state that in 1609 (^hap. 
Philip III. ordered the expulsion of all the Moors from 
the country within three days. The edict was obeyed, „ 
but it was the ruin of Spain. The Moors had been the ico9. 
backbone of the industrial population, not only in trade 
ond manufactures, but also in agriculture. They had intro¬ 
duced into Spain the cultivation of sugar, cotton, rice, and 
silk. They had established a system of irrigation which had 
given fertility to the soil. Tn manufactures and commerce 
they had shown equal superiority to the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants, and many of the products of Spain were eagerly 
sought for by other countries. The expulsion of their 
principal agents for the promotion of these advantages 
was a blow to the commercial ]u*osperity of the country, 
from which it has never since fully rallied. 

Whilst in the hands of the people who established Tyre 
and Carthage, the two most extensive commercial centres 
of the old Avorld, and of their mercantih^ successors, the 
Homans and the Arabs, the trade of Spain was ex¬ 
tensive and profitable; but on tlie decline of their res])ec- 
tive influences in the peninsula the commercial prosperity 
of the country also fell away. Phcenicia and Home, 
whilst paramount in Spain, traded largely with the East, 
and Oriental commerce thus found its way into the Iberian 
peninsula direct, and through it probably into Caul. 

The commerce of the Moors in the Mediterranean was, 
however, much more extensive than that of the Christians. 

They were also superior to them in naval power, and particu¬ 
larly in the size of their vessels. Abdirraman, the Saracen 
chieftain, or calif, of the greatest part of Spain, built, it 
has been stated, a vessel larger than had ever been seen 
before, and loaded her with innumerable articles of mer¬ 
chandise, to be sold in the Eastern regions. On her way 
she met with a ship carrying dispatches from the Omir of 
Sicily to Almoez, a sovereign on the African coast, and 
pillaged her. Almoez thereupon fitted out a fleet, which 
captured the great Spanish ship returning from Alexandria, 
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loaded with rich wares for Ahdirraman’s own use, and par- 
ticularly beautiful slaves, among whom were some women 
very skilful in music. It was probably in imitation of 
those built by the Moors in Spain that the Christian 
Spaiii;irds introduced the use of large ships, for which 
they wen; distinguished, at least down to the time oi' 
Philip II., whose invincible armada consisted of ships 
much liirger than the Ihiglish vessels ojiposed to them. 
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CHAPrER 11. 

Rise of the Portug\ies(' Kingdom—^Dis(*overies of Princ(^ Henry the 
Navigator—Early Traders with India—State of India at the 
End of the Fifteentli Century. 

1£aving thus briefly sketched the rise and develo])meiit ^ 
of the Iberian ])eninsula and the establishment of an .y— 
independent Spanish empire, it is necessary to go back a.i). 
again to tlie days of the Moorish ascendancy in order 
to trace the rise of tlie Portuguese kingdom, with v/hicli 
the present work is mort^ particularly concerned. 

Affbnso VL, King of Leon and Lastile, being appre¬ 
hensive that his success in taking the city of Toledo 
would bring upon him the whole force of the Moors, 
sent to demand assistance from Philip T. of France, and 
the Duke of Burgundy, whose daughter he had married. 

His request was granted by both ])rinces, and a numerous 
body of troo})S was s])eedily collected for the service, 
having at their head C'ount Raymond of Toulouse, and 
(vount Henry, younger brother of Hugh, Duke of Burgundy. 

'fhese arrived at the Court of Dom Affonso in the year 
1087, and having, in the course of two or three years, 
given great proofs of their courage and conduct, the King 
resolved to bestow his daughter Urraca upon Count Ray¬ 
mond of Toulouse, and assigned him the province of Gal- 
licia for the support of his dignity. About the year 109o 
Dom Affonso, being desirous to exjuess his gratitude also to 
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Count Henry of Burgundy, gave him in marriage a natural 
daughter of his, named Theresa, and upon this marriage 
he conveyed in full property the frontier provinces of 
Oporto and Coimbra he had conquered from the Moors. 
The new sovereign, with the title of Count of Portocalensis, 
fixed his residence at Guimaraes, a town to the north of 
the Douro. He took his title from Portus Cale, a town at 
the mouth of the Douro (now Oporto). This had been an 
iiriportaiit place for trade with the PlKunicians, who called 
it Gaia, or Cago. During the Roman occupation it was 
the loading port on tlm west coast of the peninsula, and 
it was this towji wliich gave tlie name to Portugal. 

Count Henry is said to have performed great exploits 
against the Moors, but the accounts given of tliem are few 
and indistinct. He died on 1st May, 1114, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Dom Aflbnso Heiiriques, wlio gained 
farth(‘i’ victories over the Moors, and signally defeated 
them, on libtli duly, 1131), on the plains of Ourique,^ 
wliich place was long looked ui)on by the Portuguese as 
the birtlijilace of their monarchy. On the loth March, 
1147, the King, Dom Affbnso, captured Santarern, a strong 
city, forty miles from Lisbon, by ivliich he gained a con¬ 
siderable tract of country, with a strong barrier to liis 
dominions. After this he caused himself to be crowned 
King of Portugal, before an assembly of the States, where 
lie also solemnly renounced all de))endence upon the crown 
of Spain. The next year the King endeavoured to take 
Lisbon from the Moors, in which attempt he was at first un¬ 
successful ; but at lengtli a fleet of adventurers, numbering 
about 14,000, consisting mostly of English, with some Nor¬ 
mans, Elemings, and others, who were on their way to 
the Holy Land, having anchored at the mouth of the 
dagus, he demanded their assistance, as not altogether 
foreign to their design of making war upon the infidels. 


* According? to Camoens, in “ The to the live Moorish killed at 

Lueiads,” the live “ inseuteheons ” on Ouvi^ue. 

Die shield of Portugal are as(;ribed 
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His request was readily granted, and, with their assist- chap. 
aiice, Lisbon was speedily reduced, and was finally taken . , 
on the 28th June, 1L38. a.d. 

The name Lisbon (lisboa) is a modification of the an- 
cient name Olisipo, or Ulyssipo, of Plioenician origin, 
hipomeaning, in their language, a place enclosed by 
a wall—possibly a fortified ])lace—and it is said to have 
been founded by Ulysses. Under the liomans, Olisipo 
became a municipium with the epithet of Felicitas Julia. 

After the Homans, the Golhs and the Moslems succes¬ 
sively became masters of the town and district. Under 
the latter the town bore in Arabic tlie name of Lash- 
buna or Oshbuna. AVliilst in the liands of the Saracens, 

Lisbon, and also Almeirim, were particularly famous for 
their manufactures of silk. 

After the capture of Ijisbon, Dom Affonso was suc¬ 
cessful in all his undertakings. He settled the inter¬ 
nal government of his kingdom, procured a bull from 
Pope Alexander 111. confirming his regal dignity, under¬ 
took many successful expiulitions against the Moors, and 
became master of four out of the six provinces which 
compos(' the present kingdom of Portugal. lie died in 
1185, and was succeeded by his son, Dorn Sanclio L, who, 
by steadily applying himself to the work of i*estoration, 
in a short time so improved his possessions that he ac¬ 
quired the titles of The Restorer of (hties,” and Father 
of his (k)untry.” 

In the year 118!) a fleet, composed for tlie most part of 
English vessels, but having on board a great number of 
adventurers of other nations bound for the Holy Land, 
entered the River Tagus. Dom Sancho solicited them to 
assist him in a design lie had formed of attacking the 
city of Silves, in Algarve, to which they willingly assented. 
Having joined them with a squadron of his own galleys, 
and marched a body of troops by land, the place was 
reduced, and the English, according to agreement, were 
rewarded with the plunder. It is not necessary hem 
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to follow in detail the farther development of the 
Portuguese kingdom ; suffice it to say that on the ac¬ 
cession of Dom Dini/ to the throne, on the death of 
his father Affonso III., in 1279, the period of war and 
of territorial extension was over, and Portugal was an 
establislied kingdom. During tlie reign of Dom Affonso 
III., tlui commercial relations with England consider¬ 
ably increased, a,nd the fishing-grounds of each were 
used in common. Both lie, and his son Dom Diniz, en- 
courag(‘d luisbandry and manufactuies, and did their 
best to turn the s])lendid i)ositioii of Poitugal for foreign 
trade to good account. The latter cultivated friendly re¬ 
lations with King Edward I. of England, Avith whom he 
freely corres|)ond(‘d, and with wliom he made a com¬ 
mercial tri'aty in 1294. lie also corresponded often 
with King Edward II., and agreed with him, in loll, that 
the Knights dVmiplars had been greatly maligned. On 
their suppn'ssion liy Clement V., recollecting the great 
services which the military orders had rendered to l^ortu- 
gak and theii’gn'at jiower, Dom Diniz founded the Oi’der 
of (dirist, and invested it witli the lands of the Terajdars. 
lie also Avas the first to establish a royal navy for Portugal, 
of Avhich a (ienoests named iNIanoel Pessanha, Avas the first 
admiral. Dom Pedro I., grandson of Dom Diniz, also 
greatly Aaliied the friendship of England, and Avas on in¬ 
timate terms Avith King Eahvard 111., Avho, in ldb2, had 
ordered his subjects, by proclamation, ncAer to do any 
harm to tlie Portuguese. A curious sequel to the com- 
nnu’cial treaty of 1294 Avas executed on the 20th October, 
lobd, AA'hen Aff'onso Martins Alho, on behalf of the 
maritime cities of Ibirtngal, signed a ti'caty Avith the 
merchants of London guaranteeing mutual good fiiith in 
all matters of trade and commerce. 

Ferdinand, the son of Dom Ik'dro, on his accession to the 
throne in 1307,continued to cultivate friendly relations Avith 
the English, by Avhom he Avas assisted in his contests Avith 
( ’astile. These contests continued during the regency of 
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'^^neon* after Ferdinand’s death. Owing to the unpopularity 

of Leonora, and to the fear tliat she might bring about a 
Castilian dominion in Foitugal, an Act was passed on the 
IGth December, 1383, constituting Dom Joao—the Grand 
Master of Aviz, an illegitimate son of Dom Pedro I.— 
<lefender and regent of the kingdom, with powers little 
less than royal. After tlie defeat of the Castilians at 
Atoleiros and Trancoso, a Cortes assembled at Coimbra, 
wliereat it was deemed necessary, for the safety of tin' 
kingdom,^that a responsible cliief should l)e appointed, 
and accordingly, on (ith April, 1385, the (irand Master was 
proclaimed King. King Joao then called all his chivalry 
together, with the frcH'inen of his cities, and with the 
ludp of 500 English archers (adventurers wlio at this 
time arrived at Lisl)on in three large ships under the 
leadership of three scpiires named Novthberry, Mowbray, 
.and llentzel) utterly dcd’eated a superior Castilian army 
at Aljubarrota, on Mth August; and, in the following 
October, Nuiio Alvaress Pereira, surnamed the Holy C’on- 
stable, destroyeal another army at Valverde. Phese blows 
greatly Avea'kened the p]’(‘stige of (-{istile and incre'ased 
that of Portugal. In tin* following year Joljii of Ghaunt, 
Duke of LancasU'r, ai'ilveal with li,()()() Ihiglish lances 
and 3,()()0 archers, intending to assert his claim to the 
ci'own of Castih* in right of his marriage with the 
Princess Constance. Phe intended invasion of Castile, 
however, proved abortive, and in accordance with the 
i)rop()sals of the Spanish King, Princess Catherine, the 
<lnke’s (laughter, was affianced to the Prince Koyal of 
‘8pain. King Joao of Portugal, perceiving the advantage 
of tlie friendship and alliance of England, signed the 
treaty of Windsor on Jth May, 138(), by wdiich the two 
countries were to be allies for ever in every transaction. 
He drcAv the alliance still closer by marrying, on the 2nd 
of February, 12)87, Philippa of Lancaster, a daughter of 
John of Ghaunt by his first marriage. PJie long reign of 
Dom Joao 1. was one of peaceful development, and he 
COL. J. c 
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CHAP, lived to sec Portupfal expand beyond the sea. tI,' key- 
notes of his foreign policy were friendsliip with Eng- 
peace with Castile. Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VI. of England all successively ratified the treaty 
inr, ’ liicliard II. sent trf)()])s to help King Joao 

against Doni Diniz in lo98. Henry 1\. ma(l(‘ him a 
knight of the newly-c^stahlislied Order of the Oarter in 
1400, he being the first foreign sovereign to receive it. 
from devotion to St. George, th(‘ patron saint of the 
Ord(n’, whose name was at all times his battle-cry, he 
bore for his crest the dragon, the saint’s well-known 
syrnhol. Henry V. sent him help in the expedition to 
(h'lita in 1410. 

It was not until the accession of Dorn Joao to the 
throne of Portugal that that country began to assume a 
prominent position as a kingdom. Horn Joao was the 
first to establish tln^ throne u])ou a solid basis, and witli 
him commcmced th(‘ glorious dvnasty known as that 
of Aviz, which lasted 200 vears, and eml)odi('d the 
p('riod of Portugal’s greatest dignity, prosperit), and 
renown. H(\r(i w(' must for a time hxive tlie jiolitical 
history of the country to follow its commercial rise, Avliich 
may be attributed [u-irnarily to the discov(‘ri(\s of Dom 
IleiiriqiK', one of Dom Joao’s sons, who was born at 
()[)orto on the 1th March, ]o04. 

Dom Henrique’s mother was Queen Philippa, the 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, and he was thus the 
nephew of Henry IV. of England, and great grandson of 
Edward III. Befo]*e commencing upon his maritime 
enterprises, Dom Henri([ue, together with his brothers 
Dora Duarte and Dom Pedro, accompanied their father in 
an expedition against Ceuta, which ■ was also joined by 
many distinguished adventurers from England, France, 
and Germany, and one wealthy Englishman took with him 
four vessels laden with provisions. Ceuta was taken after 
a hard-contested fight, and the King knighted his three 
sons oil the field of battle; he subsequently conferred on 
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Dom Pedro the title of Duke of Coimbra, and on Prince chap. 

II 

Henry that of Duke of Viseu, and he also made him ^ 
Master of the Order of Clirist and (jovernor of the kin^- ^ 
dom of the Algarves. This was the first occasion on which 1415. 
the title of duke was conferred u])on anyone in Portugal, 
where it had not previously existed. 

The renown of Ihince Henrique, after the taking of 
(Auta, became so high in Euro])e that he was invited 
severally by tlie Po])(i, the Em])eror of (irermany, and tlie 
Kings of Castile and of England to undertake tlu' com¬ 
mand of tlieir respective armies. The prince, however, 
had now set his mind upon the conquest of* (juiiu'a, and 
he sent e\ery year two or three vessels to examine the 
coasts beyond Cape Non, the limit of Spanish (exploration; 
yet none of his ships for many years had th(‘ hardihood to 
round Cape Bojador. Besides (exploring the Avest coast of 
Africa, the Prince had, however, in his mind a h(){)e of’ 
reaching India by the south jmint of that continent. 

On the' fall of the Roman empire the commerce of tln^ 
world had passed into otluu hands, and the great Indo- 
Europ('an trade was now principally carried on by th(‘ 

Moors, or Arabs, dlie crusades had acted as a great 
stimulus to the demand for East(un luxuries. The Axast 
niercantih' operations of the Arabs had filled Spain with 
the ricli productions of the East, and the luxurious habits 
of th(^ Moorish courts of Seville and Granada were 
imitated by the Catholic princes of Aragon and Castile. 

The hostilities with the Moors naturally led to an inter¬ 
ruption in the su])ply of these objects of luxury, and thus 
it may be inferred that their expulsion from the peninsula 
was one of the great stimulants to the search for apassag(‘ 
to India by the sea. ^ 

The large revenues of the Order of Christ, of Avhich 
Prince Henrique was the grand master, provided him 
with resources for which he could imagine no more 
worthy em])loyment than the conquest and the conversion 
of the heathen, and the general extension of the know- 
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c'HAi\ led^e of the liuman race, with its concomitant com- 

TT • 

mercial advantafijes. Dorn llenrique j^athered mucli 
^ j, information regarding the commerce of Africa from the 
1416 Moors tlieinselvcs ; and the more entirely to enable 

j hims(df to carry out his objects without embarrassment 

he took up his abode in the promontory of Sagre in 
Algiirv(*. Tie originally named his new qiiartc'rs Terca 
\;ib[d (sliort for Ter^^ena Nabal), or Naval Ai’senal, but 
at a later time it received the name of Villa do Infante, 
lhaelie devoted himself to the study of astronomy and 
mailiematics, and hence he despatched vc'sscls on advcm- 
turous (‘Xjdorations. 

The travels of Dom IVdro were ^^Ty instrumental in 
stimulating tlie efforts of his l)rother Dom Ibmricpie. 
Dom Pedro started in 1410 on a, visit to the ])rincipa] 
conntri(‘S of Europe and AA'esterii Asia; liis lirst desti¬ 
nation was lkd(‘stine, whence, after visiting th(' lioly 
plac('s. li(' ])roc{H‘ded to tlie court of tlu' (irand 4'nrk, and 
to that of the (n’and Sultan of llabylonia, wlierc' lie met 
with a. magnificcmt recejition. M(' tluaice passial to the 
court of Rome, wliere he obtaiiKal from rop(‘ Martin V. 
the important prerogative for tlu‘ Kings of Portugal of 
r('C(‘iving tlie right of coronation by nnction, in th(^ sa,m(‘ 
inannei’ as was {)l)S(‘rved in the cr()>vning of tin' Ivings of 
FmgTand and France. The Piince also visited the courts 
of the Ivings of Tlungary and Denmark; In* afteiavards 
went to ATiiic(‘, and then* rec(‘iv(‘(I from the Ii(‘public, in 
comjiliment to him as a traveller and a leariu'd royal 
prince, the ])riceless gift of a copy of the ti*avels of Marco 
Polo, which had been preserved liy the Ycaietians in their 
triuisury as a work of great value, together with a maj) 
which had been supposed to Iiave b(‘en by the liand of 
tlie same illustrious exjilorer. The Prince then jirocecded 
to England, where he was received by Iving Henry VI. 
with every mark of honour and rc'gard. On the 2:ind of 
A]>ril, 1427, Dom Pedro was elected a Knight of the Gar- 
tm', shortly after which, in 1428, lie returned to I^ortugal 
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after an absence of twelve years. Subsequently to the last- caiAP. 
named date the trade between England and Portugal 
considerably increased, and British vessels were often to ^ 
he seen in Portuguese waters. The principal articles of 1418 
commerce were wine, osay, wax, grain, tigs, raisins, honey, ^ 
cordovan, dates, salt, hides, cVc. 

The discovery of the islands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira, in 1418-20, was the first fruit of Dom Hen- 
rique’s ex])lorations. For along series of years the Priiice 
had, with untiring pers(‘\'erance, continued to send out 
annually two or three caravels along the West Coast of 
Africa. (’ai)e Non had been passed, but it was not until 
1434 that an expedition, under (lil Eannes, succeeded in 
doubling Cape Bojador. Purthei' slight discoveries were 
made from time to time, and about 1441 Dom Henrique, 
seeing that he would ha\(‘ to send out many ex[)editions 
to contend with the infid(‘l natives ot‘ the African coast, 
sent to the Pope, informing him of Ins proceedings, and 
praying for a concession in perpidaiiiy to the crown of 
I^ortugal of whatever lands might bo discovered beyond 
(’ape Bojador to tlu' Indies inclusive, es])ecially submitting 
to llis Holiness that the salvation of tliese people was the 
princi])al object of his labours in that conquest. The 
news of these discaw eries was considered so valuable by 
the Pope and the C(jlleg(‘ of Cardinals that a bull was 
fortliw ith issued in conformity with the request, and this 
was subsequently contiimed by Popes Nicholas V. and 
Sixtus IV. 4'ho ll(\gent, Dom Pedro, also granted a 
(diarter to his brother Dom Henrique, authorizing him to 
receive the entire fifth of the produce of tln^ exj)editions 
appertaining to the King, and in consideration of the great 
labour and expense, which the Ih'ince undertook at his 
own sole charge, he issued a mandate that none should go 
on these expeditions without Prince Henry’s licence and 
especial command. 

Dom Henrique’s method for Christianizing the people 
of Africa was by ordering his captains to bring home some 
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CHAP, natives wbcnever they could capture tlieni: also aiiimportant 
obj(‘ct of this was witli the view of acciuiring local infor- 

^ iiiatioii from them as a.ii aid to further discoveries. Tliis 

1442 they did, and, alluding to the negroes so taken to Lisbon, 
the chronichvr Azurara, wlio liad been an eye-witness, re- 

1444. 

niark(‘d : 'rhey were treated with kindness, and no 

diffei’cuce was made between them and tle‘ free-born 
servants of Portugal. Still more, those of tender age were 
taught trades, and such as showed aptitude for managing 
tlndr property were set free, and married to women of tlu^ 
country, receiving a good dower just as if tlunr masters 
had been their parents, or at least felt themselves bound 
to slioAv this liberality in recognition of the good services 
tiny had received. AVidow-ladies would treat the young 
captives, whom they had bought, lik(^ their own daughters, 
and h'uve them legacies in their wills, so that they might 
aft('rwards maiay well, and be lagarded absolutely as free 
wouK'U. Suffice it to say tliat I have never known one of 
thc‘se ca[)ti\es put in irons like other vslaves, nor have 1 
ev('r kn()^vn oiu' who did not become a (diristian, or who 
was not treated with grc'at kindness. 1 have often been 
invited by masters to the l)aptism or marriage of these 
strangers, and quite as much ceremony has been observed 
as if it were on behalf of a child or relation.” 

There was, howe^’(ny another side to this question. The 
profits to be obtaiiual from the tradt^ Avith Africa—con¬ 
sisting ])rincipally of negro .slaves and gold—Avas sucl] 
that it not only, by apj)ealing to the avidity of the Portu- 
gu(‘S(', induced them to acquiesce in Dom Tlenrique’s 
schemes of discovery, Avhich they had previously opposed 
on a,cconnt of tluhr cost, but it filled all Kuro])e with a 
desire to embark under the flag of the Portuguese, in order 
to sliare in the bemefits of this trade. A company of 
mercliaiits at Lagos obtained from the Prince, in 1443, a 
charter for the exclusive right of trading with the Moors 
of the African coast for a limited time ; and, in the 
following year, a few vessels belonging to this first Royal 
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African Company aiiived at a small island calk'd Nar. (’hap. 
But instead of trading with the Moors, they made a liostile 
attack upon them, slew' many, and brouglit off 155 captives. ^"7^ 
Prince Henry afterwards built a fort on the little island of i u i 
Argiiin for the accommodation of the Company; and there 
they established their factory, to which they sent, annually, 
ships with woollen cloth, linen, corn, &c., and some silver. 

These they exclianged with the Moors, or Arabs, for negro 
slaves and gold-dust. 

Early in the fifteenth century Dorn Ilenrique conceived 
the idea of obtaining possession of the Canary Islands; 
these were, however, claimed by Castile, in virtue of the 
King having, in 1402, assisted the Norman Jean de 
Bctheucourt in conquering them, and to whom in conse¬ 
quence he made homage of the islands. Tlie rival claims 
of the tw^o kingdoms remained unscdtled till 1470, w'hen, 
on the 4th of Sc'pteniber, the treaty of jieace w^as signed 
at Alca(;ova, between Affbnso V. of Portugal and 
Ferdinand and Isabella of (a,stile, according to the terms 
of wdiich 'Mlie conquests from Capc' Non to the Indies, 
with the seas and islands adjacent, sliould remain in 
possession of the Portuguese, but the Canaries and 
Cranada should belong to tlie Ckistiliaiis.” 

In 14oo the Azores were discovered by one of Dorn 
llenrique’s expeditious. In 1455 and 145() Luigi Cada- 
mosto, a Venetian gentleman, entered the service of 
the Prince, who entrusted him wdth the charge of an 
expedition which discovered the Cape de Verde Islands, 
and made also most important visits to the Senegal, the 
Gambia, and the liio Grande. Dorn Ilenrique did not 
live to see the successful results of his enteri)rises, for he 
died on the loth November, 1460, shortly after taking part 
in an expedition against Alcazar Seguer. lie was buried 
in the church of St. Mary, in Lagos, but his body was sub¬ 
sequently removed to the monastery of Santa Maria de 
Batalha, where his tomb still exists, and on it is inscribed 
the Prince’s well-known motto, “Talent de bieii faire.” 
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King Affbnso V., the nephew of l)om Hcnriqiie, being 
desirous of having a map of the world projected, entrusted 
all the plans tliat had been prepared by his uncle to the 
Venetian Fra Mauro, of the Camaldolese Convent of San 
Miguel de Murano. On this ma]), which occupied three 
years in construction, and which preceded by forty years 
tlie rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da 
Gama, the soutliern extremity of Africa was clearly laid 
down under tlic name of Cavo di Diab,” and to tlu* 
north-(\ast of that point are inscribed the names of “Soffala,” 
and “ Xengibar/' This information was most pi’obably 
obtained through the yVrab traders, either from their owai 
knoA^ bulge or from information they had I’eceivful from 
the natives. In 1401-bli the King sent out two armed 
carav^ds, under the command of Pedro de (hiitra, by whom 
tlie coast of Africu was discovenul to sonn^ miles soutli of 
Sierra Leone. In 1401) th(‘ King rented the tiade of the 
African coast to LViaiao Gomez for oOO cruzados a year, 
for five years, reserving tlie i\ory trade only to the 
Crown, and sti])ulating for the discovery of a hundred 
leagues of coast annually. Tliis stijmlated exploration 
was to commence at Sierra Leoiu', the point la'ached bv 
the lat(‘st previous discoverers. In 1471 the equinoctial 
line was crossed from north to south for the first time 
wdthin human knowdedge; and by the (‘X|)iratiou of his 
contract IVrnao Gomez liad made discoveries as far as 
Cape St, Catlnu’ine, two degrees south of tlu' equator. 

On the death of Affonso V.,his son and successor, JoaoIL, 
entert'd with zeal into the views of his predecessors, 
and of his great uncle Dorn Henrique. In 1484 Diogo 
Cao reached the mouth of the Congo river, and in this 
voyage lie was accomjianied by the celebrated Martin 
liehain, the inventor of the application of the astrolabe to 
navigation. In his next voyage he traversed more than 
liOO leagiK's beyond the Congo. 

AVhen Diogo Cao was returning for the first time from 
Congo, one Joao Affonso de Aveiro was commissioned by 
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the King of 1 Jenin to convey an ambassador to the King 
of Portugal, with a request that he Avould send mission¬ 
aries to teach his people the Christian religion. Ihis 
negro ambassador informed King Joao that eastward 
of Benin, some 350 leagues in the interior, tliere lived 
a powerful monarch named Ogane, wlio lield l)oth 
temporal and spiritual dominion over the neiglihouring 
Kings, and that the King of Benin, on his own elevation 
to tlje throne, sent liim an emhassy with rich prc'sents, 
and received from him the investiture and insignia of 
sov('reignty. Ilis story tallied so remarkably with the 
account of Prester John, which had been broiiglit to tin' 
p(minsula by Abyssinian ])riests, that the King was 
scuzed with an ardent desire to get furthm* inloianation 
upon the subject, for he plainly saw how imimmsely liis 
double object of spreading Christianity and ('xtending his 
commerce by opening the road to the Indices would b(‘ 
furthered by an alliance with such a sovereign. lie 
accordingly determined that the attempt should be made, 
both by sea and land, to reach the counti’y of Prester 
John. The results of these expeditions form the siilqect 
of another cha])ter. 

At the time when the l^ortuguese first reached India 
the Indo-European commerce was entirely in the luuids 
of the Arabs. After the death of Mohammcal, the Arabs 
b(^gan to ])romulgatc his doctrines with the sword and to 
extend the dominions subject to tlnfir sway. The rapidity 
of their successes stands unrivalled in the history of 
mankind. Having subdued Persia and Egypt, the (ii*eelvs 
were cut oft* from intercourse with Alexandria, whicli luid 
for a long time been their principal resort for Indian 
goods. The Arabs soon appreciateal the enormous ad¬ 
vantages derivable from Eastern commerce, and (mtered 
upon the pursuit of mercantile enter[)rise with tin* same 
ardour which had characterized their efforts as warriors. 
They speedily outstrip[)ed the limits of previous nautical 
investigation, and imported many of the most costly com- 
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(I. 


modities of the East immediately from the countries 
which produced them, lii order to give every possible 
encouragement to coinmerce, Khalif Omar founded the 
city of Ihissora, on the west bank of the Shat-el-Arab, 
between tlie junction of the Tigris and Euphrates and the 
Persian ( iulf, a station scarcely inferior to Alexandria for 
the shipping engaged in the Indian trade.* i\lthough 
tlie Ai'abs in the course of the seventh and eighth cen- 
tiii'ies iriade several descents upon Ouzerat, the Gulf 
of ('ambay, and Malabar, they made no fixed stay 
upon these coasts; l)ut a considerable number of 
individual merchants established themselves there, and 
gained for tlieniselves a n^putation for commercial probity. 
'llu'V liad also ])ossessed themselv(‘s of the whole of the 
north coast of Afiica, from the Delta of tlie Nile to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, together with a great part of Spain. 
The Ghristian races were thus cut off fi‘om the Eastern 
commerce, with the exception of a small inland trade that 
had l)(‘en established thi’ougli Tartary. 

With the rise of Venice, a closer intercoui’S(i than 
])reviously existed was established between the Christians 
and Mohanirnedans; the ancient channel of intercourse 
witli India by Egypt was again laid open, and Venetian 
mercliants became the distributors of Indian produce ovej’ 
tlu' wc'st of Europe. 

About the middle of the eleventh centu]-y the empire 
of the khalifs began to decline, and this was followed by 
th(‘ irrin)tions of the Turks, whose invasion of Syria and 
Palestiiu^ was one of the proximate causes of the crusades, 
'fliese expeditions, while they naturally revived the old 
hostility between the Christians and Mohammedans, 
opened the eyes of the sovereigns of the West to the 
w('alth that was to be obtained from the commerce of the 
East. The merchants who were associated with these 
adventurous expeditious obtained for themselves per¬ 
mission to settle at Acre, Aleppo, and other trading 

* Introduction to Imlia in the Fifteenth Centiinj. Hakluyt Society. 
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towns on tlio coast of Synji, togctlicr with a variety of ( Hap. 
comincrcial privileges; a,ii(l hy these means the cities of 
Venice, Genoa, rVnialfi, Pisa, and Florence entirely en¬ 
grossed the Indian trade. A strong competition soon 
arose between the Genoese and Venetians for tlie control 
of this trade. Tlie former, c()inl)ining with the (ii’eeks, 
dro\'e the Venetian merchants from (a)iistantinople, and 
the latter, in retaliation, procured a bull of dis[)ensati()n 
from the Pope, by wliich tliey were permitted to open a 
free trade with the infidels, and tliey w('re thus enabled 
to establisli their intercourse' Avith India upon a more 
solid basis than that which they had heretofore ])ossessed. 

By the conquest of the Gredc emjhre by Mohammed II., in 
I45d, the Genoese Avere finally exjielled from Constanti¬ 
nople, Avhich city then ceased to be a mart for the supply 
of Indian commodities to the nations of the West. This 
trade was tluaxuifter monopolized by Egy])t and the parts 
of Syria, subject to the Sultans of the Mamluks, and as 
the Venetians by tlieir commercial treaties Avith those 
poAverful princ.es commanded those channels of inter¬ 
course, tlu'y were enabled to monopoliz(‘ tln^ t)f the 

[iroducts of the East to the countries of tlie West, until 
the close ol* the fifteenth century. 

At the commencenumt of the sixteenth century, Avhen 
the Portuguese first arrived in India, that country Avas 
passing through one of tliose convulsive throes to Avhich 
it had been subject from the very daAvn of history. The 
Moguls had not as yet iiiAuided India, and it Avas not until 
1520 that 15a,l)er founded Ids empire at Delhi and Agra. 
Meantime northern India, or Hindustan projier, had been 
parcelled out amongst a number of Afghan Mussulman 
chiefs; excepting to the south and Avest, Avhere the' 

Pajputs still maintained an independent dominion. The 
remainder of India, knoAvn as the Deccan and the 
Peninsula, aaxys about equally divided betAvecn Mussul¬ 
mans and Hindus. The Deccan Avas occupied by a 
poAverful Mussulman dynasty knoAvn as the Brahmany 
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CHAP, Sultans. Soutliwanl of the Deccan the whole peninsula^ 
corresyionding to the present Madras presidency, including 
Mysore, hut exclusive of Malabar, comprised the Hindu 
kingdom of Narsinga, the last which deserved the name 
of empire.^ The territory of Malabar was divided into 
a numb(‘r of })etty kingdoms, each of which was governed 
by a Ihija; but tlies{^ Rajas acknowledged tin' authority 
of a suz(']-ain, wlio laugned at the ancient seaport of 
('alicut, under tlie title of Zamorin or Emperor. From 
time imuKuuorial the seaports of Malabar, and especially 
Calicut, liad been famous for their trade in spices, pep])ei\ 
ginger, and other Indian commodities. The Rajas of tln^ 
s('veral kingdoms were deeply interested in tliis trad(', 
for they huic'd a tax on every sale, and often supjdied th(‘ 
cargoes. 'Ihe j)rinci])al traders were, hoAvever, Mussulmans 
from Arabia and Egypt, wlio went by tlie name of Moors. 
'rhes(' men carried away not- only rich cargoes to the Red 
Sea, but sliiploads of pilgrims going to Mecca. They landed 
their pilgrims at Eulda and tlndr goods at Sue/. The goods 
weix' then canhal thnmgh Eigyj^t on the backs of camels 
to the city of Ah'xandria, when' th('y wen' again shipped 
in the vessc'Is of Venetian and Genoese merchants, and 
conveyc'd to tin' ditfei'C'ut ])Oi'ts in the Mediterranean. 

About the time that the Portuguese arrived in India 
the ('inpiiT' of the Prahmany Mussulmans became dis« 
membered into five separate kingdoms,-—namely, Ahmed- 
nagar and Perar on the north, l>ijri|)ur and (iolconda on 
tlic' south, and the petty State of Ihder in the centre. 
'Hie peninsula of Guzerat had be('n fornu'd into a 
Mussulman kingdom, the cliief city of which was 
Cambay, which sometimes gave' its name to the entire 
kingdom. The coasts Ix'tween Guzerat and Malabar, 
though nominally forming part of the kingdoms of 
Kandeish, Ahmeduagar, and Pijapiir, were infested by 
pirates, and the trade in its ports must have been very 
inferior to that of Malabar. 


* The History of India from the Eartirst Ages, Dy J. Talbays AYlieelcr. 
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Discoveries of Dom JoiTo II. Seiircli foi* Pr(\sfcer John—Yoyaijo of 
li.irtlioloiiiea <lo Diaz ~Diseoveri<N of Oliristopliei* Columbus— 

Dull of P()[)0 Alexaiuler VI.—Treaty of Tordesillas—Dealli of 
Doin Joao IT. and Suctarssioii of Doin Ma,U().d to tlu> '.riiroiH' of 
Portiiga]—Voya.g(' of V^aseo da (buna, and Discovery of the Sea- 
lv()ut(‘ to India,—Melinde—Calicut. 

Soon after ])om Joao JI. liad ascended tlie throne, h(‘ (aiAC, 
formed a resolution to ciidcaivour to discovei’ the lands 
wlieiice spiceries were procured. To this end he iirst 
dis])atch(‘d Father Antonio d(‘ Lisboa and Pedro de Mon- 1 isi 
taroyo, chari^'ed with a commission to discov('r \vljer(‘ 

Prester John dwelt; whether liis territories reached to 
tlie sea; and where th(‘ p(‘]>i)er and cinnamon f^rew, and 
otlun* sorts of s))iceri(' which were brought to the city 
of AAmice from tli(‘ countries of the Moors. M hen thes(‘ 
reached Jerusalem, honever, iluw found that without a, 
knowhulge oi Arabic it would be useh'ss to continue 
their jourmu, and tliey accoj'dingly returiuul to Lisbon. 

Having received tlieii’ report, tin' King cliargi'd Joao Pines 
de (nvilhao with this duty, lie had already served tin* 

State in sevi'ral capacities on fornn'i* occasions, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the Arabic tongue in Barbary. 

With him was associated in this duty Atfonso de Paiva, 
who was also very ex])ert in the Arabic language. For 
tlie expenses of tliis voyagi* they were granted a sum of 
400 cruzadoes out of the Royal Treasury, one half of 
which they received in cash and the otlier half in bills 
on Najiles. These men set out on the 7th May, 1487, 
and proceeded first to Barcidona and then on to Naples. 

From Naples they took shij) to tlie island of Rhodes, 
where tlu'y stayed a few days, and then crossed to 
Alexandria, where they were both laid up with the ague. 
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CHAP. Having recovered from tlieij* sickness they purchased 
some wares, and ])roceed(‘d to Cairo as mercliants, where 
A.j). ^hiy^'d until they found a company of Moors going 

1487. to yVden. Joining their caravan, they accompanied them 
to 'for, on the lied Sea, at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
where tliey gained some information relative to tlie trade 
witli Calicut, 'faking ship here they sailed to Suakim, 
and from thence to Adcm, wIutc they parted ; Covilliao 
(Unacted his course towards India,, and Taiva passed into 
l^itliiopia; but l)cfore parting they appointed to meet again 
at Cairo on a cei'tain fixed date. 

At Aden Covilhao end)arked in a Moorish ship foi’ 
(Jananor, on the Alalabar coast, and after some stay in that 
city w('ut to Calicut, whein he saw a great quantity of 
ginger aaid ])ej)per, which grew there, and was informed 
that c]ov(‘S and cinnamon were brought thither from far 
countries ; lienee lie went to (ioa, and from tliere passed 
to the island of Ormu/, wlience, having informed himself of 
tlu‘ ti'adc carried on at tliat ))ort, he embarked in a ship 
liound for tlie lied Sea, and lamhal at Zidla, a ])ort on the 
African coast, just outside' tlie Straits of‘ Jkil)-(d-Mandeb. 
He joiiK'd liimsc'lf witli some Moorisli merchants, with 
nliom he procc'cded down the coast as far as Sofala. 
Here he bairued that th(‘ coast might be sailed all along 
towards the west, and that there was, not far off’, a ver}’ 
great and rich island, which was about 900 miles in 
length, and which was called by the Moors ‘'lljc island 
of the Moon,” since knoAvn as the island of St. Lawrence, 
and now by the name of Madagascar, ( aivilliao had thus 
made himself acquainted, on the simt, Avitli tlie character 
of the Indian trade, and he resoh ed to venture no further 
until the valuable information he possessed Avas conveyed 
to Portugal. H(‘ therefore returned to Zeila, and from 
thence passed to Aden, and so to Tor and Cairo. Here 
he stayed foi* some time, Avaiting foi- Affonso de Paiva, 
but at last met Avith messengers from King Joao, Avho 
informed him that Paiva had died a short time before. 
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The names of these messeimers were Rabbi Abraham of caiAr. 
Beja and Joseph of Lameji^o. These two men, havinj^- 
already on a previous occasion been in Persia and in ^ 

Bagdad, had informed the King of the spiceries (Uiid 14S7. 
riches that were to be found in the island of Ormuz, and 
they Avere now, under orders of Mis Majesty, again on 
their way thither. Having delivered the King’s hotter to 
Oovilhao, it was found to contain instructions that if they 
bad already discovered everything contained in tlu'ir 
original commission they were to return to .Lisbon fortli- 
with, but, if otherwise, they Avere to send home at once tlu' 
residts ah'eady obtained, and to endeavour to searcii out 
the rest; but they Averc, above all, to discoA (‘r tlie coun¬ 
try of Prester John, and to cause Rabbi Abraliam to visit 
the isle of Ormuz. Covilliao arcordingh' scmt Joseph of 
Laraego back to Lisbon Avitli a full account of all tlu' 
places he had visited and Avhat he had seen, and he 
further informed the King that if his ships Avhich ti’aded 
Avith (iiiinea Avere only to contiinu' their course {dong the 
coast to Sohda, they would not only discover tlie island of 
the Moon, but might {dso strike into the ]^{i,stern se^is, 
and so reach the coast of Oalicut. As for himself, he 
proposed to accompany Itabbi Abi’idiam to Ormuz, and, 
after his return thence, he would seek out Prester John, 

Avhose country, he had ascertixined, reached unto the lied 
Sea. 

Covilliao then proceeded Avith Eabbi Abraluim to 
Ormuz, and returned again to Aden, Avhence Abraham 
returned to Lisbon, but Covillnlo pjissed into Ihbiopia, 
and came to the court of Prester John, Avhich was, at 
that time, not far from Zeihi. Here he Avas veiy 
courteously received, but experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining permission to leave the country. At last he 
AA^as dispatched Avith many presents and accompanied by 
a large retinue. The Prete (as the Prester John, sur- 
named Alexander, was called) also sent by him, as a 
present to the King of Ikirtugal, a great croAvn of gold 
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CHAP, and silver. In delivering it to the King, Covilhao was 

to say, on behalf of the ‘‘ Prete,” ‘‘ that a crown is not 

^ wont to be taken from the father’s head, but only for th(^ 

UH7. son, and that he was his son, and that he had taken the 

same bom his own head to send it to the King of 
Portugal, wlio was his fatlier, and that he sent liim the 
same as the most ])recious thing that he liad at that 
instant, offering liim all the favours, aid, and succours, as 
W('ll o(‘ men a,s of gold and victuals, Avhich he should stand 
in ne(‘(l of for his foi’tresses and beets, and for the wairs 
which he would make against the Moors in tliese parts of 
tlu' Red Sea, even unto Jerusalem.” 

(bvilhao \vas not, howe\er, destined to complete his 
jounu'y home, A (piarrel broke' out on the way between 
one of his escort and some' Moors, in conseepience of 
which two oi' thc' latter were ap])j‘ehended and sent as 
pi’isoners to the Pret(‘,” who ininu'fliate'ly dispatched 
two high officials from his courl to iH.'call tin.' expedition, 
and (’o\ilha() had conse([n('ntl\ to return with the ]’est, 
and was taken to Shoa, (he resideaicc' of the court. Here 
lu' met with a mtv favonrabh' ieci'i)tion, and in course' eff* 
time' became so necessary te) the Prince', that lie was 
e-ompelleel to spend the remaineler of his life in Abyssinia. 
He mari'ie'el in that country, and from occupying highly- 
inipoj'tant ])osts, amassed a considerable fortune. lie' 
passe'el thirty-three years eh’ his life in Abyssinia, and 
^ elieel there. 

iisd It has been stated in the preceding chapter that 
Doin Joao also sent e)ut an expeditie)n by sea for the 
discovery of the country e)f Prester Je)hn. The corn- 
maiiel of this was entrusteel te) Partholeimeu de Diaz, 
a member e)f a family e)l* daring navigators, which had 
alreaely contributed, in no small degree, te) the suc¬ 
cessful disceiveries eif recent years: thus Joao Diaz had 
been e)ne of the first whe) had doubled Cape Heijador; 
Lourene^'o Diaz was the iirst te) reach the bay of Arguiu ; 
and Diniz Diaz was the first to reach the land of the 
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blacks, and even Oa|)e Verde, to which he gave its 
name. . 

The expedition of Bartholomen de Diaz consisted of ^ 
t^vo ships of fifty tons each, with a tender for carrying i486, 
provisions. He was in one of the ships; and the other 
was commanded by Jnan Infante, another knight; whilst 
in the tender was (/aj)tain Pedro Diaz, brother to the 
commander. The expc'dition started al)out the end of 
August, 148(i, nicking directly for the soutli, and, pass¬ 
ing the Manga da< Areas, where Diogo (hlo had placed 
his furthest jiillar, tlu'v reached a bay to wliich tliey gave 
the name of Angra. (los llheos. 'The point is now called 
Diaz Point, or Pedestal Point. Proceeding southward, Diaz 
reached another promniitory, where he was delayed five 
(lavs in struggling against tlie weather, and the frequent 
tacks he had to make Induced him to call it Angra das 
\’oltas, or (lape of* the dhirns or Tacks. It is now called 
(’ape Voltas, and forms the south point of tlie Orange 
liver. From tliis they were driven Ixdore the wind for 
thirteen days due south, with half-retded sails, and out of 
sight of land, when suddenly they wen^ surprised to find a 
striking cliangc^ in the tcnqxn'atun', tin* cold incrtxising 
greatly as they advanced. Wlnm the wind abated, lliaz, 
not doubting that the coast still ran north and south, as 
it had done hitherto, steered in an easterly (lir(*ction with 
the view of striking it, and, finding that no land made its 
appearance, he altered his course for the north, and came 
upon a bay where were a number of cowherds tending 
their kine, who were greatly alarmed at the sight of the 
Portuguese, and drove their cattle inland. Diaz gave the 
bay the name of Angra das Vaqueiros, or the Bay of the 
(h)wherds. It is the present Flesh Bay, near (iauritz 
river. He had roun(l(*d the ('ape without knowing it. 

In proceeding eastward from Flesh Bay, Diaz reached 
another bay, to which he gave the name of Sao Braz, 
where he put in to take water. Continuing east, he 
reached a small island in Algoa Bay, on which he set up 

VOL. I. D 
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CHAP, a pillar with a cross, and the name of SaiiiCovilhao was 
. he to the rock, still survives. rown is not 

lliis was the first land beyond the Cape aly for the 
14^7. trodden l)y European feet. Still goinLi: onwaruxken the 
was reached, some twenty-five leagues beyond thsJno* 
of Santa Cruz, and as Joao Infante, the captain of the 
S. Pantaleoii,” was the first to land, they called the 
river the Itio do Infante. It was tliat now known as the 
(treat Fisli river. Here the remonstrances and com- 
plaints of the crews compelled J)iaz to turn back. Pass¬ 
ing Santa Cruz, and sailing onwards to tlie west, he at 
length cauH'. in sight of that remarkable cape, wliich had 
l)(am hidden from the eyes of man for so many centuries. 
In reiiKunbrance of the ])erils tlioy had encountered in 
passing that tem])(‘stuous point, he gave to it, the name of 
(kibo Pormentoso,'’ or Stormy (Jape; but wlien he 
reached Portugal, and mad(‘ his report to King Joao 11., 
the latt(‘r, foreseeing the nnilization of the long-coveted 
passage to India, gave it tlie enduring nann^ of (Jajie of 
(lood Hope. Diaz arrived at Lisbon in Decembin*, 1487, 
after an absence of sixteen months and sc^venteen days. 
In this voyage he liad discovered rlbO leagues of coast. 
This great and memorable discovei’v was tlie last that 
was made in the reign of King Joao 11. 

Having already referred (p. 1^1) to the papal l)ull by 
which all lands discovered beyond ( ripe liojadoi* to the 
Indies, inclusive, were conceded in perpetuity to the 
CTown of Portugal, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
discoveries of Cliristopher Columbus, in consequence of 
which a somewhat similar concession was granted to vSpain. 

A.D. Columbus, a (jenoese, appears to have gone to Lisbon 
to reside about the year 1470, and, whilst there, he 
began to surmise, as stated by his sou Ferdinao, that 
if the Portuguese sailed so far south, one might also 
sail westward, and find lands in that direction.” At 
Lisbon Christopher (Jolumbus married Felipa Moniz de 
Ikuestrello, daughter of Bertollomeu Perestrello, from 
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blacks, and pj^pQ^s Columbus derived much iuforina- cmAP. 
name. order to ac(iuaiut himself practically with 

Ihe expr^ ])ursued l)y the Portufj;ues(' in navigating to ^ ^ 

two ships^ of (Tuinea, he sailed several times in their ships 1487 

nrovisio, them. '‘It was not only,” says 

iM'rdinao (Columbus, “this opinion of certain philosophers, 
that the greatest part of our glol)e is dry land, that 
stimula,t(ul the admiral; lu' learned also, from many 
|)ilots, experienced in the w(‘st(n*n voyages to the :\/or(\s, 
and to th(^ island of Madeira, facts and signs wliicb con- 
\ inced him that tlien' was a,n unknown land toward the 
west.” Martin Vi(*ente, |)ilot of th(‘ King of Portugal, 
told him that, at a distance of 4o0 leagues from 

Cape St. \dncent, he had taken from the water a 

piec(‘ of wood sculptui’cul very artistically, but not with 
an iron insti’iinnmt. This wood had becui drivcm across 

l)y the west wind, which made tlu' sailors believe that 

c(n'tainly there were, on that side, some islands not yet 
discovered, ik'dro Correa, the brother-in-law of (k)lnm- 
bus, told him that near the island of Mad(‘ira he had 
idund a siinilai* inoce of sculptured wood, and coming 
rorn the same direction ; lie had also said that the King 
of Portugal had received information of large canes having 
been taken up from the water in those parts, which 
between one knot and anothiu’ would hold nine bottles of 
wiiu*. llerrerd states also that the King had preserved 
these canes, and caused them to be sbown to (kdumbus. 

The colonists of the Azores related that when the wind 
blew from the west, th(' sea threw up, especially in the 
islands of Graciosa and Fayal, pines of a foreign species. 
t)thers related that, in the island of Flores, they found one 
day, on the shore, two corpses of men, whose physiognomy 
and features differed entirely from those of our coasts. 

While Columbus* was at Lisbon, a correspondence was 

The particulars uf the devclo])- tlie l<ate Mr. R. II. Major’s Iiitrocluc- 
Mient by (Jhristoph(!r Columbus of his lion to Saket Letters from Columbus, 

])J*oject I'or tfic (li.scovery of a we.'stern published by the Hakluyt (Society, 
route to India, have be»;n taken from 

D 2 
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CHAP, being carried on between Feniiio Martins, a prebendary 
of that ])lace, and tlie learned Paolo ToscaneIJi, of Flo- 
^ rence, r(^s[)ecting the commerce of the Portuguese to the 

1484. coast of Guinea, ami the navigation of the ocean to th(‘ 
westward. This came to the knowledge' of Columbus, 
who forthwith dispatched by an Italian, then at his house, 
a letter to Toscanelli informing him of his project. AVitb 
his re})]y Toscamdli, ex[)ressing a])proval of his design, 
sent him a copy of a letter which he had written to Mar¬ 
tins a few days before, ac(*om])anied by a chart, the most 
important features of which were laid down from the de¬ 
scriptions by Marco Polo. The coasts of Asia were drawn at 
a moderate distance from the opposite coasts of Europe 
and Africa, and the islands oi‘ Cipango, Antilla, tfcc., of 
wliose riclies such astonishing accounts had lieen given by 
this trav(dl(U', were placa'd at convenic'iit sjiaces between 
tlie two continents. 

'Idle ])olitical position of Portugah migrossed as it was 
by its wars with Spain, rendered the thoughts of an appli¬ 
cation for an expensive fleet of discovery wairse than us(‘- 
less, and several years elajised belbre a convc'nic'iit oppor¬ 
tunity presmited itsc'lf for making the proposition. But 
shortly aft(‘r the iierfecting of tlu' astrolalie by tlie joint 
labours of tlu' celebrated Martin Beliaim and the Prince’s 
two ])liysiciaus, Uoderigo and dosef, who were the most 
able geographers and astronomers in the kingdom, ( d)lum- 
bus submitted to the King of Portugal his ])ropositiou of a 
voyage of discovery, and succeeded in obtaining an audience 
to advocate bis eaiise. He explained his view^s wdtb respect 
to the facility of tlie undertaking from th(' form of the 
eartli, and the comparatively small spa(*e tliat intervened 
between Eiiro])e and tlie eastern sliores of .\sia, and pro¬ 
posed, if the King would supply him with sliijis and men,to 
take the direct western route' to India across the; Atlantic. 

Mis a])plication was received at first discoiiragingly, 
hut the King was at length induced, by the excellent 
arguments of Columbus, to make a conditional con- 
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cession, and tlie result was tliat the proposition was rc- chap. 
feri'ed to a council of men supposed to be learned in 
maritime affairs. The council, consistiim of the above- 
jiamed geographers, lioderigo and Josef, and Cazadilla, 1484. 
Bisliop of Ceuta, the Kings confessor, treated the question 
as an extravagant absurdity. JJie King, not satistied with 
their judgment, then convoked a seco.id council, consist¬ 
ing of a considerable number of tlu' most learmal men in 
tlie kingdom ; but tlie result of tlicir deliberations was 
only contirmative of the verdict of the former junta, and 
a general sentence of condemnation was passed upon the 
proposition. .Vs tlie King still manifested an inclination 
to make a trial of the scheme of Columbus, and expressed 
a proportionate dissatisfaction with the decisions of these 
two juntas, some of his councillors, who were inimical to 
Columbus, and at the same time unwilling to offend .1.1 is 
Majesty, suggested a process which coincided with their 
own views, but which was at once short-sight('d, impolitic, 
and ungenerous. Their })lan was to procure from Columlius 
a, detailed account of his design under the pretence of sub¬ 
jecting it to tlie examination of the council, and then to 
dispatch a caravel on the voyage of discovery under the 
false pretext of conveying provisions to the Cape Verde 
Islands. King Joao, contrary to his general character foi 
[irudence and generosity, yielded to tlnfir insidious advice, 
and theii’ plan was acted upon ; but the caravel which was 
sent out, after keeping to its wi^stward course for some 
days, encountered a storm, and the crew having no real 
heart in the project, returned to Lisbon, ridiculing the 
scheme in excuse of their own cowardice. 

So indignant was Columbus at this unworthy manoeuvre 
that he resolved to leave Portugal and offer his services 
to some other country, and towards the end of 1484 he 
left Lisbon secretly with his son Diogo. It has been 
affirmed that he proceeded first to Genoa and made a ])er- 
sonal proposition to that Government, but met with a 
contemptuous refusal. Towards the close of the last 
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mentioned year it is certain that ('olumbus went to Spain 
and arrived at the C'onveiit do la Rabida in a very im¬ 
poverished condition. Hy the inflnence of the friar of that 
convent, (Jolumbus |)rocee(led to Cordova in the spi'in<)’ of 
1486, with introductions to Fernando de Falavera, confessor 
to tile Queen and a man ])ossessed of great ])olitical in- 
tei'est. Me, however, regarded the design as unreasonabh^ 
and pr(‘postei’ous. Th(‘ court also was at that time so 
engrossed witli the war at (iranada as to preclude any hope 
of gaining attention to his novel and (‘xjiensive proposilion. 
At length, at the close of 148(), the tlu'ory of Columbus, 
backed as it was by his forcible arguments, gained weight 
with Mendoza, Archbishop of Toledo and (4rand Cardinal 
of Spain, and by means of his iniluenc(‘ an audieuc(' with 
the Sovereigns was obtained, and the result of the inter¬ 
view was the expression of a favoui’able opinion, qualitied 
by the necessity of an ajipeal to the judgnumt of the 
literati of the country. 'Hiese, after nmma’ons delays, re¬ 
ported that the scheme was too groiindh'ss to lie recom¬ 
mended, and ('olumbus was accordingly inforimal that tln^ 
cares and expimses of the war against tlie Moors precluded 
the possibility of their Mighiu'sst's engaging in any new 
enterprise's, bui that when it was concluded there would 
be both the will and the oj)])ortunity to give the subject 
furth er co ii s i de ra ti o 11 . 

In .Vrgensola's Anales de Araijon it is slated that whtui 
the King looked coldly on Columbus’ pro])osals, because 
the royal tinances had been drained by war, Isabella offered 
her jewels for the eiitei'])rise ; but this was rendered need¬ 
less, as Luis de Saiitangel, Fscrisano de llacion de Aragon, 
advanced 17,000 florins for the ex|)enses of the armada. 

At length, having overcome all difficulties, Columbus set 
sail, with a fleet of three ships, on the ord of August, 14!):1, 
on his unprecedented and perilous voyage. Shortly after 
the return of C'olumbus from this successful voyage of 
discovery, the S})anish King obtained from Pope Alex¬ 
ander YI. (Rodrigo Borgia) the celebrated Papal Bull, 
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which granted to Spain, westward, similar privileges to chap. 
those which had previously been granted to Portugal 
relative to their discoveries eastward. The circumstances "'',7'' 
relating’ to the issuing of this bull were as follows:— 1493,, 

On the 8th January, 1454, Pope Nicholas V., as has 
been already stated {vide p. lil), granted to Affoiiso V., 

King of Ihjrtugal, an exclusive right to all the countries 
that might be discovered by his subjects between Cape 
Non, oil the west coast of Africa, and the continent of 
India. .After the first voyage of Christopher Columbus 
and the discovery of Hispaniola (Haiti), Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of Castile, wislied to 
obtain from tlu^ Po[)e a recognition of their rights to all 
countries discovered by their squadrons. Pope Alexander 
M., who then occupied the papal chair, w'as, by birth, 
a subject of King Ferdinand’s, and he was anxious to 
s('cure the assistance' of tliat monarch for certain ambi¬ 
tious designs he had in view 7 There existed, there¬ 
fore, no difficulty in obtaining from him the desired 
recognition. Accordingly, on the 4th May, 149o, Po])e 
Alexaiuler issued a bull (see Appendix) granting to 
Ferdinand and Jsaliella, by virtue of his apostolic and 
pontifical ])ower, the same rights and privileges in respect 
to the countries discovered to the south and west as the 
IVirtuguese possessed over their African discoveries, and 
under the same conditions of jiromnlgating the Christian 
faith ; and, further, with the view of jireveiitiiig any future 
dispute between the Uyo Powers as to their respective 
possessions, an imaginary line of demarcation w^as in¬ 
dicated, limiting the pretensions of the two Powers respec¬ 
tively. Tins line was a meridian drawn from the north to 
the south pole, running 100 leagues from the west of the 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, so that all the islands 
and lands discovered, or to be discovered, to the west of 
that line, which had not already been occupied by a 
Christian Power before the previous Christmas Day, were 
to belong to the aforesaid King and Queen, and to their 
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heirs and successors, as those to the east of the same line 

_ were to belonjij; to the Crown of Portugal. In laying down 

A.i). this line of demarcation it is clear that the two groups of 
the Azores and Cape de Verde Islands were confused to- 
getli(‘r as being only one group ; and, further, it does not 
appear to have occurred to the autlior of this bull that 
the two nations, by pursuing their res])ective courses of 
discoveries and annexations, would probably meet in the 
opposite hemisphere ; and it was not long before this took 
place. 

The King of l^ortngal was very discontented with tin* 
division made by the l^)pe, and, aft(U’ having vainly pro¬ 
tested at the Court of Rome, he proposed a conference on 
the subject to Ferdinand and Isabella, which they accepted 
in order to avoid a (jnarrel. Commissioners were accord¬ 
ingly appointed by both parties, who met at Tordesillas in 
14!)4. 'flu' Portuguese complained that the line drawn 
by the Po])e was too near to Africa, and ])re\ented them 
from extending tluur discoveries and conqests towards the 
new continent, the exbmt of which was as yet but little 
known. In tlie result it was eventually ^igreed to extend 
the line laid down hy Alexander VI. for 270 leagues 
towards the west, or 270 leagues from the Cape d(^ ^ erde 
Islands, all to the west of that lint' to belong to th(‘ 
Sov(‘reigns of Aragon and ('astile, and all to the east to 
the Crown of Portugal. 

The drd Articl(‘ of tlie Treaty of 'rordesillas, drawn u}) 
in accordance with this agreement, indicated how the 
line of demarcation was to be fixed; the 4th Article 
stipulated that Spanish vessels should have free right of 
navigation across the seas assigned to Portugal; and the 
bth Article laid down that the new line should only be 
binding in respect to islands or territories which might 
have been discovered subsequently to the 20th June, 1494. • 
It was further agreed that these arrangements should be 
submitted to the Pope for his confirmation, which was 
accorded in a bull dated the 24th June, 1506. 
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The conditions of the ord Article of Treaty, nnder chap. 
wliich able officers were to be sent to the spot for the 
purpose of fixing and demarcating the points at 370 
leagues distant from the Cape de \ erde Islands, were:; 1496. 
never carried out, and, as a matter of fact, it is not easy 
to conceiv(^ how they could liave been, seeing that no 
European had as yet set his foot in the countries which 
the line would touch. Nevertheless, the want of this 
demarcation was sure to produce new altercations as soon 
as the vessels of tlie two nations happened to come across 
each other in any part of the great Indian Ocean, as, it 
will be seen, actually did occur later on. 

After this digression we must now retinal to the current 
of events folloiving the discovery of the ('ape of Good 
1 lope. 

The consequences of this inqxntant discovei*y were not 
immediately grasped. Soon after the return ot Ihirtholoineu 
de Diaz, King Joao II. was seized with a severe illness, 
and the condition of His Majesty’s health and the jxn'sonal 
anxieties accruing from the state of his kingdom, togethei’ 
with his domestic troubles, presented serious obstacles to 
the develoj)ment of those schemes with r(‘gard to India 
that cannot fail to have ])re8ented themselves to his mind 
after the momentous voyag(‘ of that navigator. King 
Joao II. died on th(‘ 25th October, 14115, and he was 
succeeded by King Manoel, whose first thought was to 
resume the distant maritime explorations which had 
already reflected so much honour on the far-sighted intel¬ 
ligence of their initiator, Prince Henry. liefore entering 
upon this enterprise, however, he consulted Abraham 
/akut, a Jew of Eeja, and celebrated mathematician, who 
had also the credit of being a great astrologer. He 
having cast the King’s h()rosco[)e, and declared it to be 
favourable to the enterprise, Dorn Manoel entered into it 
with energy and zeal. According to (iaspar Correa, 

King Joao II., before his death, at the instance of one 
Janifante, a foreign merchant, ordered three tall ships to be 
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CHAP, constructed, whicli would be able to stand outto sea, with the 
view of employin<y them in a projected voyag*e to India, lie 
had also been informed by a leading irua’cliant in ^>nice of 
149C. the great riches and trade which issued from India, which 
was the pi’incipal commerce ol V enice because* it went 
thence to all parts, including Spain and Lisbon. Lhis 
corres])ondence was discovered by King Manoel, wlio 
ordered the thiee* slii])s tliat had been commenced to be* 
completed. 

hot* tlie command of tliis e\])edition* the king s(*lect(‘d 
Vasco da (fama, the son of Kstcuao da (laina, wlio had 
been ('om])troller of the Household of the King Dom 
Affonso. In the accounts of this expedition differences 
occur amongst th(‘ S(*veral authors, and there is some varia¬ 
tion in respect to details Ixdween ( onea and de Harros. 
Lhe former states tliat \bisc() da (rama uamt in tin* shi]) 
Sao Rafael,” Paulo da (iama (his brother) in the Sao 
(iabriel,” and Tsucolau (ax^lho in tin* oth(‘r sliip '' Sfu^ 
Miguel.” De 15ari*os, on the otlnu’ hand, says tliat Vasco 
da (iama went in tlu^ 'SSao( iabi’iel,”with Pedro d(* Alanquer 
as pilot, who had b(*en to th(‘ (’ape of (food Hope, and 
Diogo de Diaz, brother of Partholonuai de Dia/. as clerk. 
Paulo da (iama was captain of tlie ‘LSao Rafael,” Joam de 
Coimbi’a pilot and Joam di* Sa clerk. The third sliip, 
named Rerrio,” had as captain Nicolau (f)olho, Pedro 

Escolai’ as pilot, and Alvaro de Braga as chuk. His¬ 
torians assert that these* ships were about PiO tons eacli, 
but by other competent authorities it is considered that 
tliey must liave been much larger, and probably from 25b 
to oOO tons register. De Barros states that there was also 
another ship, whose captain was (fonzalo Nunes, a ser¬ 
vant of Vasco da (fama, '‘which went only manned so that 


* Ram'tode Rezeiide, in liis treatise 
on tlie Aaeeroys of India, states that 
this expedition was first planned in 
HIM), and that about the middle 
of the following year the whole Reid 
was fully eqiiipiH'd and only awaited 


orders to start. Thc' sliips were built 
on plans designed by llartholomeu de 
Diaz and Joao Infante, who, having 
doubled the Cape, know bettor than 
anyone (dse the t>est style of ship for 
the purpose. 
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lifter the stores of the ships had begun to he expended chap. 
they might take the superabundant provisions which tliis 
ship carried, and its crow would go over to the othei' 
ships.” x\gain, as to the imml)ers who accompanied this L49(). 
expedition ; these have been variously stated to liave been 
240, 170, and 148. Castanheda states that the store shij), 
which had been bought from Ayres tJorrea,, was of 200 
tons. Jt is, how(‘ver, now autlioritatively accepted tliat 
the ''' S. Gabriel ’’ was commanded by Vasco da (laimu 
the S. Miguel ’ by Paulo da Gama, and the Berrio 
by 2sicolau Godlio."''' 

The following description of tlie ‘SSao Gabriel" has 
I'cceiitly been pul)lislied by tlie Iloyal Academy of Science's 
at Lisbon: "‘Tlu' ap[)earance of this vessel was of a most 
irregular shape. In the bow there was a large forecastle, 
and the stern Avas cousiilerably raised above the water-line, 
this conjunction ol’ forms giving the ship an enormous 
floating poAver and great strengtli, but as I’egards nautical 
conditions, of a very deficient character. It Avould ap- 
[)ear from drawings and documents, believed to be 
authentic, that the dimensions of tlie LSao Gabriel ’ were 
asfolloAvs: Length at Avater-line, lb'"-o; extreme length, 

00; beaiii (S'" b, or about one-tliii'd of the extreme 
lengtli ; draught forward, TO; draught aft, 2'"- oO. 

The tonnag(^ of the ' Sao (xabriel ’ is stated in records to 
have been 100 tons, and Avas supposed to have carried, 

Avhen fully equip[)ed, ] 78 tons. The rigging consisted (jf 
three masts, and a pole in the boAv answering the purpose 
of a boAvsprit, the sails being six in number,—viz., main¬ 
sail, foresail, mizen, s])ritsail, and tAvo topsails. The ‘Sao 
GabrieL carried an armament of 20 guns, and on main- 
topmast a Avhite flag Avith the Portuguese arms of tlie time 
of Dorn Marioel. Besides this she bore at the ‘top’ the dis- 


'■ In a publication recently issued by 
tlie rortu^'uese (jovcnimeiit in ooniiee- 
tion with the Coluiii])us Centenary it 
is stated that the “ S. (nihriel”was 
of 120 tons, the “ S. Uapliuel” 100 


tons, the “ llerrio ” of 50 tons, and the 
store ship of 200 tons burden ; and that 
the whole loree in this fleet nuinhei'ed 
100 men. 
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CHAP, tiuclive red flug of ii Captain—Mor. There exists now at 
the Jeronyinos (Jonvent at Belem a figure of SS. Gabriel’ 
^ j) which, by tradition, is supposed to be the figurehead of 
1497. Vasco da (iaina\s famous ship.” 

Correa describes their outfit and cart»‘oes as follows; 

o 

‘‘ The King ordered the ships to be supplied with double 
tackle and sets of sails, and artillery and munitions in 
great abandance, above all ])rovision8 with which the 
shij)s were to be filled, with many pieservc's and perfumed 
waters, and in each sliip all the articles of an a[)Othecary’s 
shop for tlie sick ; a master, and a ])i’iest for confession. 
The King also ordered all sorts of inerchandise of what 
was in the kingdom and from outside of it, and much gold 
and silv(‘r, coined in the money of all Christendom and of 
the Moors. And cloths of gold, silk, and wool, of all kinds 
and colours, and many jewels of gold, necklaces, chains, 
and bracelets, and (‘wers of silver and silver gilt, yata¬ 
ghans, swords, dagg(‘rs, smooth and engraved, and adorned 
with gold and silvei’workmaiishi]). Spc^ars and shicdds, all 
adorned so as to be fit for ])resentation to the Kings and 
I'ulei s of the count ri(‘S Avhere then might i)ut into ])ort; 
and a little of each kind of spice. 'The King likewise^ 
commanded slaves to be bought who kn(‘w all the lan¬ 
guages which might be fallen in with, and all the supplies 
which seemed to be recpiisite were providt^d in great abun¬ 
dance and in double quantities.” 

The expedition rode at anchor off Belem for three days 
waiting for a fair wind; but there seems to be some uncer¬ 
tainty as to the day on which they actually sailed, Correa 
fixing it as the lidth March, de Barros as the 8th, and 
Osorio the Dth July, whilst according to another account it 
was on the 2nd June, 141)7 : one asserting that it occurred 
on the day of our Lady of March, and anothei- on the day of 
our Lady of Belem. From a careful cousideration of all 
the circumstances of this voyage it secerns probable that 
the earliest date was the correct one. The expedition 
made its way to the Ca))e de Verde islands, and after two 
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unsuccessful attempts, during which the sailors clamoured cfiar 
to be allowed to return to Portugal, they succeeded in . 
doubling the (kpe. Tlu^ exact date of this event is also 
uncertain, but it was most probably in October or Novem- 1497. 
ber. Having sighted land, they ran along the coast for 
some distance', and encountered a violent storm, which 
placed them in great jeopardy, as their sliips were too 
weak to withstand th(‘ force of tlu' waves. Proposals 
were again made' to turn ba,ck, which Vasco da (fama 
absolutely refused to do, and threatx'iuul to tlii’ow over¬ 
board anyone' who might spe'ak of such a thing, as he' liad 
sworn that lie would not turn liack one span’s breadth 
until he had obtaine'd tlie information lu' had come te> 
seek. As tlu' stoi'iny we^atlier cemtinue'd, some^ eif the 
saileirs organized a c()ns[)iracy to overpower tlieir officeu's 
and take the ships back to Lisbem. Tliis mutiny was 
hatclied on boaiel of Nie'olau Cuk'Hio’s ve'ssed, and was 
privately commiiuie*ated to him by one' of liis crew. It 
having come' to the' knowk'elge of VaseM) da (iama, he 
seized tlie ringleaelers, whemi he loaded witli irons and 
confined in theii* cabins, and tlius suppre'sse'd the contem¬ 
plated rising. 

The weather liaving calmed down, the ve^sse'ls soon 
came in siglit of laud, and as this eiccurred on (Tristmas 
Day the country was named lerra de Natal. Sailing fur¬ 
ther on they r('ae*hed the mouth e)f a larger river, \vher(‘ 
thev caineneel the ships anel repaiinel the^m, and having 
transferred to the other vessels everything from Nicolau 
(k)elho’s shi]), which was damaged beyond the power of r(‘- 
jiair, having many of her ribs and knees fractured,* it was 
decided to lireak her up in order to repair the other v('s- 
sels. The men and cargo were divided between the other 
shijis. Faria-y-Sousa says they burnt the store shi]); but in 
another account it is stated that before reaching the (Jape 
of (food Ho[)e they stowed away the supplic's of the store 


* According’ to one* acoount it was another tin* “S. Oa))riel ” wliieli was 
the “S. Miguel,” and accordinj^' to broken up. 
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GHAP. sliip ill the other vessels, and that Nunes thereupon re- 
turned with it to Portiif^’al. 

Vasco da Oama n'suined his voyage on tlie 24tli 
Mas. February, i4!)8, witli two ships only, and arrived at 
Mozambique one day in Marcli. On tlie way tliither 
tliey ov(‘rhauled a canoe, and took out of it a Moorish 
broker from lh)mbay, Da,vane by name, but afterwards 
snrnamed daibo, from wlioni Vasco da (lama i‘eceived 
much useful counsel and advice, and who sav(‘d him from 
the treachery of tlie Sheikh of Mozambique. Noiu' (4* the 
cr(‘ws landed here, but having ])iit on slion' a convict, 
Joao Macdiado by name, the vessels followed the coast 
until the} reaclu'd (iuiloa. They were unabh' to ])ut iu 
liere(wher(‘ also a trap had b(^en laid foi* their destruction 
bv a Moorish pilot they had on board) on account of an 
adverse wind which jircvented them from making that 
port; so, passing, they ran along the coast to Mombassa, 
^vher(' tlu'y arrived early in Api*ih and anchored outside 
the bar. Here they nari'owly escaped Ixniig wn^cked by 
the treachery of tin*. King, who semt pilots on board for 
that es])ecial purpose', with a, pressing invitation to Vasco 
da (jrama to bring his ships into iiort. They, however, got 
safely a wav, after having put a Portuguese convict, nanu'd 
Pedro Didey, on shoi*e. It is supposed that the inhos- 
])itabl(n‘eception of da (lama, at tlu'se places was due to 
the jealousy of the? Ara,bs, who wm' unwilling to see 
these new rivals entering upon the ti*ade which had 
hitherto been exclusively in their hands. 

Leaving Mombassa, Vasco da Gama steen’ed his course' 
along the coast, and short!} after starting one afternoon 
he sighted two sambnks, one of which was captured, but 
th(' other escaped. Proceeding onwards, the vessels 
reached Melinde, and anchorc'd off that port at the end 
of Ajiril, 1498. On the arrival of the Portuguese ships 
tlie King sent out to them a message of welcome, and 
after the exchange of courtesies lietwc'eii ^b^sco da Gama 
and the King, the Moor Davane was sent on shore to 
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speak with His Majesty. Sul)se(|ueiitly, at the request of chap. 
tlie King, Nicolau (^)elh() was sent on shore to visit him : 
and later on Vasco da Gama, accompanied by his captains, ^ 
held an interview with His Majesty in boats on the sea, and i-198. 
presented to liitn a sword in a liandsome gold and enamelled 
scabbard, with a sword-belt, a. lance of gilt iron, and a 
buckler lined with crimson satin, worked witli gold thread. 

Vhe King received this present very graciously, and pro¬ 
mised to keep it as ;in (‘vidence of his friendship towards 
th(‘ King of lh)rtugal. 

()n the following day ^blsco (hi Gama went in gn^jit sbitc' 
to visit the King on shore, where lu‘ was received with much 
honour. Upon discussing on the subject of his projected 
voyage to Indiji, tlie King informed him that lie should not 
proceed to (’ambay, as had been suggested by tht' broker 
Davamh becaust' that country did not produce the articles 
lie desired to obtain, but they were takcui there from a dis¬ 
tance, and wei e conseqiuuitly much dearer than in the land 
wlnwe tlieygrew ; but he jiromised to give him pilots who 
would take him to the city of (hilicut, where the ])ep])er and 
ging(T grew, and otlu'r drugs and merchandise were also 
l)i ocur<il)le in Jilmost unlimited quantitit^s. Vln^ King also 
spok(‘ to Ikivaim,* and enjihiied him to deal lionourably 
with the Portuguese, which he solemnly promised to do. 

Oa (jama was now anxious to get Jiway as early as 
])ossible, l)ut was informed that he would yet have to re¬ 
main tlu're another three months, until the month of 
August, which was the time of the monsoon for the 
navigation. This iiiterval da Gama made use of in re¬ 
fitting and recaulking his ships, and laying in a new set 
of rigging and cables, which the crews occupied them¬ 
selves in making of the coir of the country. Before 
leaving Melinde, the King ])aid a visit to the Portuguese 
^hips, and was much pleased with the reception he there 
met with ; and, with His Majesty’s permission, Vasco da 

' At Melinde Oil vane acajuired tlie “pood,” and alter this we find liim 
fionbriquet of “ Taiba,” whi(;li means eonstantly referred to by that nain *. 
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<Tama f?et up, on the top of a hill outside the city, a white 
- marble column, carved with the escutcheon and name of 
A. 1 ). Kintf Dorn Manoel. The Ivin<r then, havin',^ l)rovided tlie 
1498. ships with evervthins; that could he required, scmt also two 
of the host pilots that were to be found, one of whom was 
named Malerno Cana, a Moor of Guzerat. After a formal 
leave-takinp;, \'asco da Gama set sail from Melinde on 
the 6th August, and in twenty days' time Mount Dely, 
in the kingdom of ('amuior, was sighted ; and thence, 
coasting along within sight of the land, the pilots cast 
anchor off tin: town of ('apucad, or (^apocate, two league 
from the cit)’ of Calicut.* 

Calicut was, at this time, the most imj)ortant plac<^ 
of trade in the wliole of India, and it is said that the 
Arabs had (‘stablished a trade here 60(1 years before. 
The town contained a large numbei’ of foreign and native 
Arabs ; some of them, mendiants of Grand (^airo, brought 
V<ir<»;e tleets of many with much trade of valuable 

^•oods from M('cca ; ami thi^y took back in return [lepper 
and drug’s, which were transported tlnuice to Tiirkf^y, and 
to all the jiroviiices of (liristendom, by exchaiij^*e from 
country to country. In coiisequencf' of their great wealth 
the Arabs were more influential and rc^spected in the 
country than the natives th(‘ms(‘l\es. 


* T]ie foundation of (Calicut is fradi- 
tionallyascrihedto Clicraman Poruinal, 
the lord of Malabai’. Tlip rosidencG of 
the Kin<>' ol' that ])rovin(‘ehad iormt'rly 
been at Coiilani ((fuilon), and when 
tlie Moors of Mecca discovered tli(‘ 
Indies, and scttli'd in Malabar, they 
(‘(mverled the Kiini:, wlio beeaine so 
Zf^alons a devotee that he determined 
to po and end his days at Mecca. 
Uefore he deiiarled In* divided his 
dominions amoiio- liishindred, reserv- 
inff only a small portion of twelve 
lea^iiHs, from whieh ne was to embark, 
and whieh was never before inhabit(*d. 
Tills he ^j^ave to Mana Vikrama the 
Stimori, or Zamorin, ttommandin^ that 
tlie same should be inhabited, in me¬ 
morial of his embarkation, investinjr 
him with his swoi'd and turban, and 
eominandinp all otliers to be obedient 


to him as their emperor. This was the 
orijrin of Calient. At tlu' place where 
he cm harked the cii y was built, and, 
out of a principle'of devotion all 
floods were shipped from thence, by 
wliitdi means the port of Conlam 
((fuilon) became neH^lccted. The mei- 
chants reinovini!: thither, it was soon 
one of the richest marts in India. 
The present town dates from the thir- 
teiaith century, and has o-iveii its name 
to the cloth known to the Portuguese as 
Calicut, and to the English as Calico. 
The Zamorins rose to great power, and, 
with the aid of the Moors, or Moplas, 
extended their dominions both south 
and east; and the capital is described 
by the earliest Portuguese visitors as 
containing many magnificent build¬ 
ings. 
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Ill casc‘ any ap])rchcnsioiis sliould be entertained by tlie chap. 
people of Calicut as to the objc^ct of the arrival of the 
Portug'uese vessels, Vasco da (Jama concocted a story that ^ 
his sliips liad been separated from many otliers with 1 las, 
which h(‘ had started on liis voyaL>-c, and that he laid come 
to seek them there. Vasco da (Jama had contemplated 
at once goiiio* ashore to s('e tlic but he was dis¬ 

suaded from tliis by the Moor Davane, wlio advised liim 
not to do so until hosta<>-es sliould have been sent on 
board as f^'uarantee for his safe return. Seviu’al boats 
came aloiif^-sidc from the sliore with fish, poultry, and fruit, 
from which many purchase's were made throuji’-li Davaiu' 
and tlu' ])ilots, wliom da (Jama instructed to ])iiy what¬ 
ever juices w(‘re asked. 'This action caused reports to be 
sjiread in llie town of the liberality of the Portuf’uesc', 
which also canu' to the ears of the King. After three 
days II is Majesty sent a Nair, a gciitlcniaii of ])()silioii, 
to iiKjuire the ohject for whicli these foi’eigii ships liad 
arrived at that coast, and da (faiiia accordingly sent tlie 
Moor Davane back with him to relate to the King the 
tictitions story of the lost fleet, and to ex]da,in tlieir desire 
to trade for spices and drugs. Having Ireen further 
informed by tlie Moor of the liberal jiresents given by 
<la Gama to the King of Melinde, His Majesty offered to 
supjilyas much ])ep[»er and drugs as could be wished for, 
and dispatched him back to the ships with man)- presents 
of fowls and fruit. 

The Moorish traders of Calicut having hoard of the 
message sent from tlie King to the Portuguese, offering 
to supply them with the principal products of that 
country, and fearing that if they were once admitted 
to trade here they would not limit themselves to that 
port, but would extend tlieir commerce to other Indian 
marts, resolved to adopt every means to get them 
turned out of the counti'v. This decision they then 
communicated to other Moorish merchants through¬ 
out the coasts of India; and with the view of at once 
VOL f. E 
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CHAP, carrying their purpose into effect tliey placed themselves 
in commuiiicatioii with tlie King’s chief factor, wlio was 
A.i). principal overseer of his exchequer, and with the 

U98. King’s gazil^ or minister of justice. The Moors in¬ 
formed these men that the Portuguese, who came from a 
very far country, had certainly not arrived all this distance 
for mere jiurposes of trade, of wliich, being a wccalthy 
nation, tliey had no need, but only to spy out the country, 
witli the vicuv of returning and conquering it by force of 
arms, and jilunderiiig it. They therefore requested that 
the King might be warned against tliem, and be careful 
how he entered into any tre^aties with tlieni. ddiese 
arguments the Moorish merchants backed up liy liberal 
presents, with a view to secure also tlu^ goodwill of tlie 
King’s high officers of State. 

The broker Davaiie, having delivered his message to tlu' 
King, was dismissed without any definite rejdy, but was 
informed that he might purchase there in fidl securit)' 
anything he might recpiire. AVlien next Davane went on 
sliore, A^asco da Gama sent with him ^loao Mimes, a con- 
A ict, Avho could speak Arabic and Hebrew, and could also 
understand the Moors’ language. The instructions given 
to Nunes were that he ivas to look well at everytliing he 
saw in the city, and at the manner of the inhabitants, and 
to listen ivell to wliat he heard, but not to speak or ask 
any questions. P)y an artifice Davane and Nunes were 
])reveuted from returning to tlie ships at night, and they 
had therefore to sleep in Galicut. This was not altogether 
unfortunate, for Nunes met witli a Moor ivho, recognizing 
his nationality, spoke to him in Castilian, and took him to 
sleep ad his own house. This man, Alonzo l^erezby name, 
was a native of Seville, wdio had turned Mohammedan, and 
by his services the Portuguese were greatly assisted in 
their negotiations with the natives, ivhilst by his timely 
Avarnings they Avere enabled to avoid the plots Avhich had 
been ])lanned against them by the Moors. 

The folloAving day the Castilian Avent on board A'asco 
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(la Gama’s vessel, and warned the rortii«*aes(5 of the chap. 
intention of the Moors to have them turned out of 
the country if possible. On his return to the shore ^ j, 
he was closely cpiestioned by the Moors, who were 1198. 
unaware of liis having- turned against them, and he 
gave them such replies and information as had been 
supplied to him on board tlie sliips. The conclusion 
they then arrived at was that they would not be able 
to ])revent the King from speaking to the Portuguese, 
but that after he had received their ])resents, whilst 
frieiidsliip and commerce were being established, it wa)uld 
be necessary to take such measures as might tlien seem 
practicable to prevent them from obtaining cargoes. To 
this ('lid they determined to s])are no expemse in securing 
the willing services of the overseer of the 'rreasury and 
of the f/azil. Accordingly the Moors gave them much 
money and rich jewels, and tliey on their part engaged to 
do all in their power with the King, and to counsel liini 
not to admit the Portuguese into the country, in considei- 
ation of which the Moors also offered to ])ay tlie King all 
the losses he might thereby suffer. 

V5i8Co del Gama hai ing sent a message to the King to 
the effect that he could do nothing without first establish¬ 
ing peace, and that after having effected this he ivoiild 
enter into trade with him, the latter sent a A* air on lioard 
to demand that someone should be sent on shore to give 
explanations on all points he might desire to be informed 
of, and also to bring word how they wisluul the peace to be 
made. Accordingly Nicolaii Coelho was sent, accom]ianied 
by t^velve men, to whom Vasco da Gama gave all the 
necessary instructioiiB as to how he should act, and what 
he should demand. On going ashore, Aicolau Ooelho 
was ke])t waiting outside the King’s i)alace until tlie even¬ 
ing, when he was informed that the King could not see 
him that evening. lie was prevented from returning to 
his ship at night, and slept at the house of a native, where 
the Castilian managed to see him, and told him to dis- 

E 
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CHAP, semble, because they were exposing him to these delays in 
order that he mi^ht get angry and lose liis temper. On 
tile morning Coelho was taken again to tlie palace', wlien the 
149 S. King excused himself from seeing him on the ])lea of in- 
dis))osition, and desired that any message lie wislied to 
deliver sliould be sent to him through the overseer of the 
Treasury. This, however, he refused to do, since he had 
been instructed to deliver it only to the King. After some 
furthi'i’ delay, during which Nicolau Coelho desired to be 
allowed to return to the slii})s, he was at last admitted 
into the jiresence of tlie King, to whom he delivei’ed tlu' 
iiK'ssage with which lu^ had been entrusted. In \v\)ly the 
King expressed his satisfaction with all he had asked for, 
and ordered the overseer of the Treasury to see it carried 
out. 

Oil his retujm to the shore the (Jastilian passed by 
Coelho, and slipjied a note into his hand, advising that 
the rortuguese should make great demonstration over the 
concessions granted to them, and send on shore a- small 
quantity of merchandise for selling and buying each day, 
taking care to ('uibark each night what they had purchased 
during the day; also that a tiictor should he sent with the 
liroker and Joao Nunes, and another man, who should be 
warned not to try and obtain more tlian was uilered. Ac¬ 
cordingly Vasco da (iama appointed one Diego Diaz, a 
man of the King’s establishment, as factor, and Pedro de 
IJraga as clerk, with whom he sent Joao Nunes, the broker 
Davane, and the Moorish pilot from Melinde. These 
went on shore with a selection of merchandise for sale 
or barter, and the broker was instructed not to show any 
urgency or obstinacy in dealing, but in everything he was 
to aj)pear as though well pleased, and to act so that he 
might be considered simple rather than w^ary. 

These having landed with their merchandise, were 
alloued to occupy a house in the town for the purposes 
of trade. Having settled the prices at wdiicli they wnuld 
sell their goods, and also for the purchase of pepjier and 
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drugs, a brisk trade was commenced, whicli continued for chap. 
several days, the Portuguese factor striking a balance and 
settling accounts with the overseer of the Treasury each ^ 
night, when the goods purchased Avere also sent on board U98. 
the ships. For the first few days spice was pnrcliased, 
and subsequently ginger and cinnamon; the ginger Avas 
heavily loaded Avith red clay, and the cinnamon Avas old, of 
a bad (piality, and quite unserAuceable; but the factor 
acted as tlnnigh he did not perceive the deception, and 
purcliasf'd all thatAvas brought to him. Tlnis be accP])t(Hl 
goods at nioi’e tlian double their value, and gave excess of 
Aveiglit on all tlie merchandise he sold. 

When tli(' Moorish merchants perceived the action of 
the Portuguese in this matter, they naturally enh'rtained 
great fears as to tlie secuirity of their oAvn trade. They 
accordingly again saw \\\e (jazU and urged upon him that 
he should counsel llie King not to establisli ])eace nor trade 
Avitli the Portuguese until he should have had many years’ 
experience of their being sincere friends, becaus(^ it Avas 
very clear they Averc' not merchants, but spies, Avho came 
to see the countiy in order that they niight afterwards 
come Avith a large flec't to take and plunder it. If they 
Avere really merchants, the Moors argued, they Avould not 
buy ill that manner, nor unprotitably give such high juices 
for that Avhich Avas Avorth nothing. By means of further 
jiresents the z/u:// Avas gained over to their side, and lu‘ 
represented to the King that as the Ihirtuguese Aveia^ not 
dealing as genuine merchants they Avere probably men of 
Avar Avho had come to s|)y out the country for evil ])ur- 
poses ; that, therefore, they ought not to be allowed to 
take in cargo, but rather that they should be killed and 
th (ur ships burnt, so that they should never return tliere 
again. Upon this representation having b(‘eii made to tlis 
Majesty, the King resolved to send for tlie ambassador at 
once, and receive his present and message, but that in 
the meanwhile the Portuguese should be permitted to 
continue buying as before. 
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CHAP. The Kin? accordiiisrlv scut for the amhassaclov to come 
11 r ^ 

to liiin ; but haviiiijf been previously warned by a message 
from the Castilian, Vasco da Gama asked that hostages 
1408. might be sent on board bis ships. Vo this Ilis Majesty 
agreed, and sent three Nairs of distinction, one of whom 
was the fidzil's nephew. The Castilian managed to com- 
muni(‘at(‘ this last-namcal fact, and, on the arrival of the 
hostages, Vasco da (fama detained the ne])hew of the 
and one of the Nairs. He then went towards the 
shore accompanied by twelve persons, besides some of his 
household and a band of trumpeters, and the other Nair, 
whom he sent to the King to announce' his arrival; but as 
it a]>i)eared that His Majesty had gone away, Abisco da 
(lania refused to land, but said that when the King re¬ 
turned and could see him he would come back again; 
and he then returned to his shi]). 

ddie King liaving been informed of what had happened 
returned next day, and sent to tell Vasco da ( iama that he 
was waiting to see him at his ])alace. The latter imme¬ 
diately ^vent on shore, and, Inuing put on a sumptuous 
dn'ss, he went in full proc9ssion, accompanied by his 
])resent for th(‘ King. Da Gama's dress consisted of a 
long cloak, coming down to his feet, of tawny-coloured 
satin, lined with smooth brocade, underneath wliicJi was a 
short tunic of blue satin, and white buskins. On his head 
he wore a cap with lappels of blue \elvct, Avith a white 
feather tastened under a sjdendid medal: on his shoulders 
a A'alnahle enamel collar, and a rich sash with a handsome 
dagger at his Avaist. His present consisted of a piece 
of very fine scarlet cloth and a piece of crimson velvet; 
a ])iece of yellow satin; a chair covered Avith brocade of 
deep nap, studded with silver gilt nails; a cushion of 
crimson satin Avith tassels of gold thread, and another 
cushion of red satin for the feet; a hand-basin chased 
and gilt, Avith an eAver of the same kind ; a huge gilt 
mirror; fifty scarlet caps with buttons and tassels of 
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crimson silk and gold thread; and fifty knives of 
Flanders, with ivory liaiidles and gilt sheaths. 

Tlie catual, or chief officer of the King’s palace guard, 
came out to meet Vasco da (jama, and conducted him 
into the King’s presence. The King has been described as 
seated in his chair, which tiie factor—who had preceded 
da Gama with the presemts—had got him to sit upon, 
lie Avas a very dark man, half-naked, and clothed witli 
Avhite cloths from the middle to tlie knees; one of these 
cloths ended in a long point, on which were threaded 
several gold rings with large rubies, whicli made a great 
show, lie had on liis left arm a bracelet above tlie elbow 
which seemed like tliree rings together, the middle one 
larger than the others, all studded with rich jewels, par¬ 
ticularly the middle one, which bore large stones that could 
not fail to be of great value. From this middle ring hung 
a pendant stone Avhich glittered—a priceless diamond tlie 
thickness of a thumb. Itound his neck was a string of 
l)earls, about the si/e of hazel-nuts; the string took two 
turns, and reached to his middle ; above it he wore a thin, 
round gold chain, Avhicli bore a jewel of the form of a 
heart surrounded Avith large jiearls, and all full of rubies; 
in the middle Avas an emerald of great size and value. 
According to the information Avliich the Castilian after- 
Avards gave to tin; captain-major of this jewel, and of that 
Avdiich Avas in the bracelet on his arm, and of another 
})earl Avhich the King Avore suspended in his hair, they 
Aven; all three belonging to the ancient treasury of the 
Kings of Calicut. The King had long, dark hair, all gathered 
uj), and tied on the top of his liead Avith a knot made in it; 
and round the knot he had a string of pearls like those 
round his neck, at the end of which Avas a i)endant pearl, 
pear-shaped, and larger than the rest, liis ears Avere pierced 
Avith large holes, Avith many gold earrings of round beads. 

Close to the King stood a boy, his page, with a silk 
clotli round him. He held a red shield Avith a border of 
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CHAi'. gold and jewcds, and a boss in the centre of a span’s 
, breadth, of the sann* matei'ials, and the rings inside 
A.i,. for the arms were of gold, lie also held a short drawn 
1498. sword of an ell’s length, round at the point, with a hilt ot 
gold and jewellei-y Avith pendant pc'arls. On the othei' side 
stood anotlnw page, who held a gold cup with a wide rim, 
into which the King spat; and at the side of his chair was 
liis chief Brahman, who gave him, from time to time, a 
green leaf, clo.?e!y folded, with other things inside it, which 
the King ate and spat into the cup. Da (lama Avas 
graciously received by the King, and he ])resented to His 
Majesty a letter from Doni Manoel, expressing at the same 
liiiu! a d('sii-e that tlie Portuguese might be pmanitted to 
trade in his country. The King ordered Dorn Manoel’s 
letter' to be translated, and, liaA'ing promi.scd to give his 
replv at another audience, he dismissed \’asco da (lama, 
Avho thereupon retired to the Portuguese factory, Avhere 
he remained that night. 

'J’he next morning the overseer of the 'I’rcasury arrived 
at the factory Avith some handsome presents, which the 
King had sent to Vasco da (lama for himself, consisting of 
twenty ]tieces of Avhite stutf, very tine, Avith gold embroid- 
ei'v, which they call “ Dcyramics ”; twenty othei'pieces 
called “ Sinabafas,” ten pieces of coloured .silk, four large 
loaves of Bengoin, as much as a man could carry, and in 
a. jiorcelain jar tifty bags of mush, six liasins of porcelain 
of the size of large sonp-basins, and six porcelain jars, each 
holding thirty pints of Avater. Da Gama also, by the 
broker, gave suitable pi'csents to the overseer of the 
Treasury and to the //r/z/7 and the catuai 

Shortly alter this the King desired again to see Vasco 
da Gama, and, as he had gone away some distance from 
the iport, tlie catml arrived at the factoi'v Avitli two 
litters, one for himself and the other for Vasco da Gama. 
As thev were starting, the Castilian, ])assiug by .Toao 
Klines, said to him, “Sufrir y callar ” (endure and be 
patient). This Avas repeated to Vasco da (Jama, and it 
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made him veiy aimry, as he thereby perceived that a deceit 
was heuv^ ])ractised upon him. 

Attended by a few i\>rtuguese the catiidl took liiin by 
roads, ^vith many turns, until it became night, wlien tliey 
stopped at some large liouses, where tliey lodged A asco da 
(Tama andliis men in a separate inner house in the middle 
of the otlnu’ bouses, wliere tliey Avere, to all intents and [uir- 
poses, dc'tained as prisoners. In the morning the Cfdnal sent 
to tell datfama that the King’s onlers were lor him to remain 
there, as he could not speak to him; but the messenger 
refused to take back a reply to tlie caiiuiL After lni\ ing 
been tlius detained all that day and the succeeding night, 
the Nail’s took them away the next morning, continuing 
tlu'ir cours(' through thickets until midday, wlum tluw 
reached tlu^ bank of a river. They then put \ asco da 
(iama Avith four others into one boat and his otlu'r com- 
jianions in another. ToAvards night they ari’ived at a 
(.'(M’taiii village*, where they lamh'd, and Avere ])Utinto s('])a- 
rate houses, the occupants of th(i one boat not knowing 
Avliere those from the other had been confined. Alter 
midnight the catiKfl sent for Vasco da (iama. He 
had been urged by the Moors to kill him, but this he 
dared not do for fear of the King’s anger; but every 
annoyance Avas practised in the ho])e of causing him to 
break out into violence, but without tlu‘ desiiaal effect. 
At last the r^Uudl told him the King's desire Avas that he 
sliould have all his merchandise landed from his sldjis. 
This he readily agreed to do, and dispatched Joao d(‘ S('tu- 
b:d with a message to his brother informing him of the 
treatment he Avas receiving, and desiring him to send the 
boat Avhich conveyed Joiio de Setubal back to the factory 
Avith merchandise of all sorts. If he saAv that they did 
not then alloAv him, Vasco da Gama, to return on board, 
he Avas to take back the factor, nobody was to go on shore, 
and he Avas to keep a good guard ovmr the hostages. 

One boat-load of goods Avas sent on shore, but, iqion 
many other boats being sent for more goods, Paulo da 
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OUAP. (jama wrote to his brother, telline; him that if the catiud 
III ^ 

. (lid not at one(' release him he would adopt hostile 

A.i,. measures, and destroy all tlie ships in the ])ort, and that 

in the meanwhile lie should send ashore no more goods. 

Upon tills b(‘ing communicated to tin' catnal he was 

greatly angered, and sent to tlu' factory, and took the 

factor and (deik, with tlu' tliree men who were with 

them, and Ahisco da (iaiini with three others, and 

deliven'd them u]) to the f/n:il that he might keep them, 

whilst he himself went to tell the King of tin' affront 

which they had givcm him. 

Upon this being repoited to the King he ordered the 
goods in the factory to be at once brought in, and that 
Vasco da (lama and his conpianions should be killeik 
Subseipu'utly, however, on the advice of his Brabman and 
the overseer of thi' treasury, this order was rescinded, 
and llis Maji'sty determined to wait until the Uortuguese 
should first commence hostile operations. 

News having lA'acIu'd (he ships of tlie factor having 
been taken and the factory closed, a council was held as to 
uhat was now to be doing when it was detminiiied to re¬ 
turn the hostages with much lionour, in the liojie that 
the l\)rtugues(' on shore' Avould tln'ii be liberated. Ac¬ 
cordingly Nicolau Coelho accoin])aiiied the two Nairs from 
the ship who were entrusted with a message to the King 
that if \ asco da (iama and his companions were not 
sent back, the King of Portugal would certainly execute 
vengeance u()on him for his treachery and breach of 
faith. The shi])s then set sail, and made a jnetence of 
departing, but came to anchor again shortly. The Nairs 
immediately ])roceeded to the King, and, in consequence 
of theii* pleadings, he made an ample apology to Vasco 
da Gama, and dismissed him witli rich presents, at the 
same time saying he had been deceived by evil councillors, 
whom he would surely punish ; and that he might em¬ 
bark at once, and go with his good wishes. The factor 
also was ordered to go with the overseer of the Treasury 
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to sec how mucli mcrcliaiidise there w’as in the factory, char. 
which ho would immediately order to be paid for; but ^ 1. 
w'hen lu' ai ri\ ed there he found tliat tlie factory had be(m a.h. 
robbed, and this the broker informed him had been done 1498. 
bv the Kiim. 

XIpon emharkingwitli liis me]i,Akasc() da Gama bade' fare¬ 
well to the f)verseer of the d'reasury, and said that if at aii)' 
time he returned to (-aliciit he would take his revenge upon 
those who liad done him wroim*. lie was followed into 

o 

the boat by the (fistilian, who on reaching the ships in¬ 
formed \hisco da Gama that all the ill-treatment he had 
received was caused b}' the cataal^ who, for the larg-e 
bribes given him by the Moors, had done everything 
without the knowledge or assent of the King. Vasco da 
Gama, before sailini**, <>’ave this Castilian a certificate of 
faithfnliK'Ss and honesty which he might show to any 
other Portuguese wlio might arrive at that port; and he 
told him to inform the Moors that for love of them he 
would come back to India, and that the evils they had 
])rocured lor iiim would be their destruction. 

This message having been repeated to the King, lu' 
sent for the Castilian, and dis])atched liini to the ships, 
accompanied by one of his Brahmans, to tell Xhisco da 
Gama that he felt very great regret for what had 
liap])('ned, but that he had arrested tlie person whose 
fault it was, who would receive suitable punishment; 
therefore he entreated him to return to Calicut, because 
he would send on board his ships all the goods required 
to complete their lading, and all those which had re¬ 
mained on shore, for he did not wisli them to go away 
speaking ill of him. Vasco da Gama replied that he 
would not then return, but was going back to his counti’y 
to relate to Ids King all that had ha])pened to him. 

He fully admitted that this had been caused by the 
treachery of his own people with the Moors, and stated 
that, if at any time he should return to Calicut, he 
would revenge liimself upon the Moors, who had done 
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the Ijann. lie would, however, tell his King of the good 
comj)liineiits of tijo King of Calicut now that he had 
repented of his (UTor. 

Having dismissed the messengers, A^asco da (lama set 
sail with a fair wind in November, 141)8, and sliortly 
afterwards ap])ear(Ml before (^ananor. Now th(‘ Mooj’s at 
Calicut had already communicated with their co-religion¬ 
ists at Cananor witli regard to the ]h:)rtuguese, and these', at 
tlu'ir instigation, made all sorts of false representations to 
tli(' King of that place respe'Cting them, in tin' hope that 
lliey might thus interfere with, their prospects of trade at 
that port, llis Majesty had, however, received different 
information from another source, and had made' u]) his 
mind to giA e' the lhatuguese a favourable re'ception shoulel 
they arrive at his ce)niitry. Accordingly, as soon as Abisco 
da (lama’s vessels wei*e senn e)ff Canauoi*,* the King sent a 
Nair in a boat urgently to ree[uest that they would come 
into bis ]) 0 ]’t. lliis l)oat was f()]]e)we'd by others containing 
])rese]its of water and wood, figs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, drieel 
fish, buttei’ anel cocoa-nut oil, ae*ce)]npanied by aii offer ed 
as inucli cargo as their ships covdd cari’V. 

On re'ceij)t of this message, Abisco ela (iaina dete'rmined 
to establish peace anel trade with tlie King of Canane)r, 
and forthwith stoe)el into the pen't, wlieu'C he' anelnand and 
fire'd salutes. The King then sent, as a fre'e' gift, more 
sj)ice's anel merchandise than the vessels coulel bold, so 
that se)me hael te) l)e declineel; anel A asea) ela (iama sent in 
return large' cpiantitie*s e)t tlie^ ge)e)ds he had on board to the 
value* of ele)uble that whicli he hael received fre)ni the King. 
He also sent Nicolau Ce)e]he) with a present to the* King, 
who received it vei-y gTacie)usly, anel shortly afterwards, 
at His Aiajestv’s desire, Adxsco da (lama, with his captains, 
met the King, anel entered into a treat}' witli him on behalf 
e)f the King of rortvigal. On this occasion the King 


* Cmuiiior was, according lo the le- whom the Mojila. sea kiuffs owed suze- 
ir< iid ot the partition of his king-domhy raintv, more or less nominal, down to 
Cheraman Penimul, included pii the the time of Haidar All’s invasion of 
kini^dom of the (diirrakal rajas, to Malabar. 
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gav(' him iiii engagemcmt signed by liimsclf and lus chap. 
ministers on a gold leaf, together with handsome presents 
for tlie Kin^- of Portugal; Vasco da Ga,ma at the same a.d. 
time gave the King a handsome sword on behalf of 
])om Manoel. After distributing presents to tlie King’s 
ministers, and tlie exchange of c*ourtesies generally, \hisco 
da Gama prepared to dc^part; but he first dismissed the 
lu’oker Davaiie, giving him at the same time very libcTal 
])rescnts and a certificate of his honesty and faithfulness. 

Having rectuved at the last moment further presents of 
jirovisions from the King, Vasco da Gama sailed from 
Cananor on the 20th Novaunber, 1 i!)S. 

Th(‘ intention of Vasco da Gama had been to steer 
straight for Mclinde, but the wind ha\ing drop])ed as tlie 
shi])s got out to sea, he steered again for tlie land and 
anchored off Anjediva^' for some days. Niovs soon spread 
to the mainland that the Portuguese vessels were in a 
bay of that island, and Timoja, a pirate, sent some 
boats disguised in the hojieof cajituring them ; but having 
been warm'd of his intentions by some fishermen, Vasco 
da Gama fired at them before they got near his shi])s, 
and they th(‘reu])on sejiarated and made for the coast. 

Sabayo, the King of Goa, liaving also heard of the near 
presences of the Portuguese vessels, sent to them a 
(irenadine Jmv, who was his captain-major at sea, with 
some boats, with the view, if possible, of bringing them 
to Goa. His intentions were, however, discovered to the 
Portuguesi' by some of the fishermen to Avhom they had 
shown gri'at liberality; and not only was the Jew, with 
many of his men, captured, but all his boats were taken 
and most of the crews surprised and slain. Vlie Jew was 
detained on board one of the vessels, and afterwards 
became a Catholic, being bajitized by the name of Gaspar 
da Gama. Having taken in water, the J^rtuguese shijis 

All] (diva lies oK the coast of North ancient GrecK nimduint ships used to 
Kaiiara. It is bedieved to have been meet before ('iiterins,’- on the more I'er- 
known to tlie Creeks by the name tile shoriis of Kanara and Malabar. 

Leuke, and that it was here where the The island is mentioned by Ibn Batula. 
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set sail from Aiijecliva for Mcliiule, where tliey arrived 
on the 8th January, 1499. 

As soon as the vessels reached this port, the Kin^‘ came 
down to tlie beach, personally greeting the captains on 
their binding, and taking them away with him to his palace. 
They tlien related to the King all that had liappened to 
them since they were last at Meliiide, and requested tliat 
they migiit he permitted to take the' two pilots with them 
to Lisbon, with the view of teaching them liow to sail 
down that coast of Africa, and on tlieir return tliey would 
be able to relate to Mis Majesty all they would see of the 
greatness and wealth of Portugal. This request pleasial 
the King, and he accordingly ga\ e it his ready acquies¬ 
cence ; also, before leaving, he gave to Paulo da Gama a 
letter to the King of Portugal, written on a leaf of gold, 
similar to the one Avhich had been given liy the King of 
( Ananor, together with presents coiisistiiig of gold, silver, 
and ivory ornaments, besides jewellery for the Queen. 
After the exchange of many costly i)resents between 
the King and the captains, Vasco da ( iama sailed from 
Meliiide on the 20th of January, 1499, taking with him 
to Portugal on board his ship an Ambassador from the 
King of Meliiide. 

The vessels enjoyed a good rmi and fair weathei’, 
putting in nowhere until they arrived at the Azores, 
and anchored in the port of Angra, at the island of 
Terceira. The vessels were now leaking very considerably, 
and it needed constant work at the pumps to keep them 
afloat. Whilst here, Paulo da Gama, who had been 
ailing ever since passing the Cape, di(‘d, as did also many 
of the crew who were sick. Jkiulo da Gama was buried 
on the island, in the monastery of S. Prancisco. 

As soon as the ships arrived at Terceira, many boats 
started for Lisbon to take the news of their return to the 
King, hoping to obtain great favours as a reward for 
bringing the glad tidings. After tlie vessels had been 
refitted, and fresh crews taken on board, they departed 
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for Lisbon, accom])aiiic(l by many otliers, and arrived at 
their destination on tlie 18th of September, 1J91I. 

Arthur Rodriguez, a man of dVreeira, was tlie first to 
arrive at Idsbon with the news of the return of Vasco da 
Gama’s expedition. The King being then at (Antra, 
Rodriguez proceeded thither at f>nce, Avhere he arrived at 
one o’clock in the morning, and at once communicated 
the important news to His Majesty. The King’s joy was 
unbounded, and he at once made Rodrmaiez a uentle- 
man of the houseliold, and his son a page of tlie cham¬ 
ber, and gave to tlie father besides a gintific'ation of 100 
cruzados, d’he next day the King went to Lisbon, wlien 
another messenger arrived witli the further muvs of the 
death of Raulo da Gama, and tlie sickness of the crews. 
Ihe King also rewarded him, and then awaibal th(‘ a,nival 
of the ships at the bar, where there were boats and pilots 
on the look-out, who brought tluun in all dressed out with 
flags, while tlu^ King was looking on from the House of 
Mines, which afterwards became the India House. 

The King at once sent Jorge de ^'’asc()ncelos, a chief 
nobleman of his liouseliold, to visit \ asco da Gama, and 
to convey to him His Majesty’s greetings, and many of liis 
relatives and friends also went on board to welcome him 
on his return. On landing, Ahsco da Gama was I’eceived 
by all the nobles of the (’ourt, who conducted him to tlie 
King’s presence, where he was most graciously receivcal, 
and the King afterwards took him to his palace and |)re- 
sented him to the (Jueen. The next day, the King con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of 'H)om.” After having attended 
Mass, Dorn Vasco presented Nicolau (uielho to the King, 
he having conveyed on shore*the jrresents brought home 
for the King and (Jueen from the Kings of Cananor and 
Melinde. 

After rewarding all wlio had taken part in this great 
enterprise, the ships were unloaded, and their freight of 
pepper and drugs carefully weighed and valued, when it 
was found that, after taking every expense of the voyage 
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into consideration, tlio value of tlic cargo brought liome 
was as sixty to one compared with all the expenses of the 
voyage.* The King then presented Doin Vasco da Gama 
with HO,000 cruzados in gold, and conferred upon 
him and upon his heirs a perpetual right of HOO 
cruzados, which he might lay out each year, of his 
own moiK'y, in cinnamon, at Cananor, and send home 
in any ves.s(d free of all charges on account of freight. 
Jdberal rewards were also made to Vicohiu ('(udho. 
to the heirs of Paulo da Gama, and to tlie relafiw's 
of all others who had died on the voyagm Tlu' King 
furthei' gave a large offering to the monastery of llelim, 
and to other holy houses and convents, and went with the 
Queen, in sohmin procession, from the cathedral to >'sao 
Domingo, ivlu're Calcadilha preached a sermon on the 
grandeur of India, and on the great and miraculous dis¬ 
covery of it, so that he greatly stimulatc'd and inclined the 
hearts of men to go thither to win honour and profit, such 
as tliey saw in the case of those who had so recently come 
from thenc('. 

The new's of these glorious (basis made a com])lete 
revolution iii tlie commerce of Kurope, and raiscal tli(‘ 
political importance of Portugal to a high (h'gree ; whilst 
toherKings was add('d the glorious title of'• l.ords of the 
Qompiest, Navigation, and Commerce of Etliioida, Arabia, 
Persia, and China.'’ 

^A1 this time ilitMiuiiital oi' lU'ppcr the ijiiintfil at Ihs., the v;ilue of 
was worth at Lisbon (SO eruzados ; jieppor was alfout Is. ed., ot cinnamon 
tliat (jt einmnnon ]S(L' that of cloves about Ms. 2(1., of cloves :iboiit Ms. fhl., 
200; tlnit of f^'inm'ei'120 ; that of mace ot giii^vr about 2s. hi., oi mace abouL 
MOO; ami tbe (inintal ot nutmeg 100. Hs. Md., ami of nuliu'v about Is. Od. 
Taking tilt' cruzadoaswonh2s.:kl.,aiid per lb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Expediilcii niidcp Pedro Ah ai-t'z (';d)i‘nl — Discoveiy of —AitP iiI 

at (Jalieol, vlieia^ a. JHictory was Established—The lbu*torv 
Attaclo'd .-iiid J)eaih oi ^\yr(‘S Ct)rj'ea --IJonibardiiioiit of (Jaliciit 
— (td)ral Pi'occcmIs to ( 'oeliiii and l^]stal)lisJies a- Ea(^(-ory theri^ 
—PeiniTi oi t'abral to Pislion IPxpeditioii under Joao da Nova. 
—J >('{(*at of t he Za.niorin’s Fleet—Visit to (Joehin and (taiiaiior 
A)iseoviM'v of S. lleliuia.—Expedition under Doin Vasco da. 
(lama (^>iiiIo;i imnle ^.rributarv—Su])mi.^sion of tla^ Kin^ of 
Jlalieala — Arrival at (A.nanor—iiombardnumt of (tdicut—\Asit. 
to Cochin - Ale,ssa:X(‘ from the tjjueen of (.^)uilon—Diteat of tlu‘ 
Zamorin's Fhst - Factory at (/a,minor—Att;ick on (Vchin ]>y tla^ 
Zauioriii, and Defence liy Dnarto Paclu'co — Exptulition under 
AUbnso (leAlbmpieripie and oth(>rs—Tivaty witli the Zainorin— 
Ex[)editioii under Lopo Soarez dv Al<;a.l)a.ria. 


Tilt: expedition of Vasco da Ciania liaviiij^ thus proved 
successful ill reaching* India by sea, tlie event was cele- ^ 
liraled liy public thanksgivings (Iiroughout tlie kingdoni, a.u. 
followed by feasts and entertainnients to the ])t'ople. It 
was fully recognised that in ordtT to accomplish what had 
b(,'(‘n so satisfactorily commenced, it would hv. necessary to 
provide sufficient force to overawe the Ainbs, who would 
lie sure similarly to employ Ibree to prevent the rortu- 
guese from supplanting them in their ])rofitable trade. 

In the year following da (lama’s return, and at his 
recommendation, Tedro xUvare/. Cabral, a scion of a noble 
house of Portugal, was chargCMl with the command of an 
expedition to Calicut, with the view of establishing com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the King of that country. The 
(‘xpedition was a magnificent one, consisting of thirtcam 
ships formidably armed with artillery, but at the saim; 
time sumptuously provided with presents for the King, and 
VOL. 1. F 
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CHAP. rnuHiied hv tlic boldest and most famous seamen of the 
])erio(l. Among these were Bartholoimm de Diaz^wlio four- 
teen years ))efore had rounded the Stormy Ca})e; A'icolan 
JAOO. ('oellio, who had been one of da ( Jama's eompanions, and 
tli(' iiitcn'preter (Jiaspar, whom da (Jama had brouglit home 
wWb InmiVom India, together w\t\v others A\ho had been 
sj)e(‘ially selected, with the Niew ol‘ establishing a factory 
on tlie coast of Malabar. The fleet carried 1,1^00 men, 
('ight lAaiiciscan friars, eiglit cliaphiins and a chaj)lain- 
major. dlie captains who set out witli Cabral wtn’e Sanclio 
de d'oar, Simao de Miranda, Ayres (iomes da Silva, Aicohui 
Coellio. \’asco de Ataide, Bartliolomen de Diaz, Pedro de 
Diaz (his brother), Gaspai* de Lemos, Lniz Piivs, Simao de 
Pina, and Pero de Ataide. d'h(‘ expedition sailed from 
llelem on the flth March, IbOO, and Cabral having been 
l)resent('d with a, royal banner, which had bcnni Idessed by 
th(‘ Pishop of A’iseiu and a cup which had recanvc'd the 
Pope’s bcmediction, proc(‘eding with a iiiir wind, arriv'd 
in sight of (Jrand (^anary at eight o’clock on tin' morning 
ol‘ th(‘ 14th. On Sunday, the -2nd, about ten o’clock, S. 
JSicholas, one of the Cape de \4n’d(^ Islands, Avas sighted, 
where the fl('el met with a storm, and om/ oi'the A’(\ssels, 
coinmaiuh'd by \4isco de Ataidm lost convoy and laH-urned 
to lasbon.^ 

In th(' Lendas da India it is stated that Cahiul continued 
a westerlx course towards the Azores, in oialei’ to obtain 
nioH' fa\onrabl(‘ Avinds for doubling the ('ape of (Jood 
Hope, as the science* of taking the altitude of the sun Avas 
ui.knoAvn in those days. The only instnimeiits the mni- 
gators th(‘u possessed Avere* compasses to ascertain the 
diri'ction of the Avinds,which gemnully Ideu toAvards some 
laud or other.” eloao de Barros, Damiao eh* (Joes, Jeronimo 

* In .Wifivtits Jlir(tnK(ri)i(is it is r-XCLpt that llirru il is said tlie 

stall'd Hiat aitc]- passin.L’-Ca])o Vi-rdr lost ship was coinniaiKit'd by Pero de 
tP'iie (iC the slii])s, eoiuinauded by loyueire. Tlu' weiyht el'A'videuci' 
Captain Luiz I’iivs, was lest si^dit of ap[iears, hewever, to be in J'aveur ef 
and never luoiv lienrd of.” 'J’liis is also the Version yiveii above, 
till' aeeennt yiveu in the Lendas da 
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Osorio, and other historians state that (.'abrahs heet, after ciiAir 
passinji; tlie (Jape de Verde Islands, was driven by strong' 
o’ale.s and currents in the Atlantic to an unknown land. ^ „ 
O^her writ('rs assert that tlie discovery of llrazil was looo. 
d owiin^ to the fact of Cabral beiiii'- unaware of 

^nereaboiits, after spending some days in a frnilless 
scaren for the missing ship. Others a^ain maintain, on the 
antliority of letters Avritten to Dom Maiioel by rnendx'rs 
of ChbiYd's crew, tliat lie ])urposely strayed out of liis way 
to discover the new land. 

On the 121st April Cabral sighted tlie toj) of a monntain, 
on Avliat he at first su[)posed to be an island, and iis tiny 
were tlieii in Holy WecA' he gave it the name of Montr 
PascoaJ. At six o’clock the fleet was ancliored in nine¬ 
teen fathoms of Avater, six leagues from the shore. 'The 
next day Cabral stood in closer and anchored in ten 
fathoms, at the mouth of a river. Here an attempt 
^\as made to land, but the surf Avas too liea\'y, and th(‘ 
landing party accordingly returned to the sliips. In tlu' 
niglit a storm sprang up, and it was accordingly dt^enied 
advisable to w’eigli anclior and stand out to sea,. The 
n(‘xt (lay tin' tt(‘('t proceeded along the coast in s('ai’ch 
of a good harbour, Avhich was eventually found in a 
l)ay, whc're the vessels cast anchor in ele\en fathoms. 
Attbnso liopez, the i)ilot, Avho was sent aslion' to explore', 
captured tAvo of the natives in a small ci'iift, Avhom he 
took with him on board his ship. The next morning 
th(‘ vessels stood in nearer to the shore and (mteivd 
the harbour, Avhich Avas found to be a very capacious 
one, and largx' enough to accomraodaU* liOO shi])s. 

I poll coming to an anchor, Cabral sent Nicolau (Tcdlio 
and liartholomeu de Diaz on shore Avith the tAvo native's, to 
whom clotlies and beads had been giAxm. At the apjiroacli 
i; of the boat, a number of mem Avith bows and arrows made' 

S their appearance on the beach, but, on a signal from 
f the two natives, tlu'y retired, and the Tortuguese Avc're 
^ allowed to land in peace. The natives having left the 
I F '1 
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CHAP, vicinity of the beach, the Portuijfuesc took iu a 
quantity of water, and then retired to thcii' sliips. 
fleet remained liere some time, and Cabral erected a if <'hui 

1500. oil a i^n’eat tree and named the country Vera Cruz, oi*,^’ 

^vas afterwards called, Santa Cm::, wdiicli name it I’e^ ln>me 
until the importation from it into Europe of the 
dye-wood of the iblrapitavija caused it to he calhal ]tra::VJ 
i’rom the name which had long previously l)oen given to 
similar dye-woods imported from India. Tlie harbour 
into which the fleet entered Eahial named J’orto Scfjuro 
hut it has since been known as tlie Cuseada da Goroa 
Veniudha, or lied Crown Ha//. On tin* 1st Ma\ formal 
pos.si'ssion wars taken of the country for Eortugal, and 
('abral forthwith sent Gaspar de Lemos back to Lisbon in 
(jiie of* his vessels to convey the important news to the 
King. Cabral put on shore two young defirndados, or 
banished criminals, with orders to make themselwbs 
ac(|uainted with the products and haliits of the country,, 
and one of these subscfiuently becanu' an able and 
respected agent of the colony which .King ^Lanoel lost no 
time in estalilishing. 

Llu:‘ expedition left Porto Seguro on the 2iid May, and 
on the 21th it encountered a terrific storm, in which 
four vessels sank with all hands,—iiainel}’, tiiose com¬ 
manded by Ayres Gomes da Silva, Misco de Ataide^ 
J5arth(domeu de Diaz. andSimao de Jhna. The remainder 
of the fleet, consisting now of only seven vessels, were 
forced to run before the Avind for six days, tand soon one 
ot‘ these separated from the rest and ran into the yVrabian 
Gulf or Ked Sea, and thence returned home Avith only 
six men, the rest having perished by famine and disease. 
The fleet, now reduced to six ships, arrived off the coast 
of Sofala on the 10th July, Avhere chase was given to two 
vessels, one of Avhich Avas stranded and tlie other cap¬ 
tured ; but as the latter AAais commanded by Sheikh 
Eateyma, uncle to the King of Melinde, Cabral treated 
him AAmll, and let him go free with his ship. On the 
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OsoiT Mozambique was readied, and here the fleet chap. 

before proceeding on its voyage. The services of 
^.-, 1 ^, ot having been obtained, the fleet proceeded to 
J^o.iloa, wliere it arrived on the 2Gth .Tnly, and thence 1600. 
';) Melinde, wliich was reached on the 2:id August. A 
c^iTy short stay was made at Melinde, where, after giving 
, mie presents to the King, including a letter from the 
King of Portugal, and taking on board two (jiizerat pilots, 
the expedition left for Calicut on the 7th August. 

The first land sighted in India was (Togo, a port in 
the kingdom of Cambay, and, ])rocecdiug thence along 
the coast, C-abral came to the island of Anjediva. Hav¬ 
ing refj’eshed tlu' crews and overhauled the ships, the 
ex])editioii pro(‘eed('d onwards, and arrived in sight of 
Calicut on the oOth of August, about six montlis after its 
<leparture from Lisbon. 

When about a league from the shore, the King of 
Calicut sent represemtatives in gaily-decked boats to wel¬ 
come the ]k)rtuguese. Cabral accordingly sent a deputa¬ 
tion to the Zamorin of one European and four natives, 
the latter being some of tiiose carried away by da (iraraa, 
but as they w(‘re low-caste men, tlie Zamorin could not 
receive them. Cal)ral then demanded that hostages 
should be sent on board to obviate any treacliery. in case 
he wished to land, and named the Cutwal—lu^ ndio had 
ill-treated da Gama—and a Chi(T IShrir, as the most 
suitable persons ; these, however, declined the ]ionr)ur, 
but on other hostages being furnislied, Cabral landed the 
next day with thii ty officers and men, and had an audicuice 
with the King on the beach, to whom he delivei'cd some 
costly presents, with which His Majesty was greatly 
pleased. A treaty of peace and friendship was at once 
concluded, and a factory established, which was placed in 
charge of Ayres Correa, with seventy Europeans, two 
nephews of a Guzerat merchant being sent on board the 
captain’s ship as hostages for his safety. 

Whilst lying off Calicut Cabral sent, at the King’s 
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CHAP, request, u caravel with seventy ineii and some artillery to 
take a larf^e Moorish shi]) which was tlnui passing l)y. 

^ This vessel was easily captured, and presented to the 
lAOo. King. As soon as the factory was fairly established, the 
hostages appear to liave been allowed to return to th(‘ 
shore; the Moors, however, so far prevented tlu' 
Portuguese from obtaining spices that, at the end of two 
months, only t vo vessels had been loaded. Cabral 
accordingly complained to the Zamoriii, but the lattiu* 
iK'sitated, and ai)peared embarrassed how to act. ('abrah 
thei'efore, with a view to hasten his di'cision, on th(‘ 17th 
Deccunber attacked and seized a Moorish vessel that was 
loading in the harbour, whereupon the Moors on shoie 
became greatly excited, and attacked the factor’s house. 
After three hours’ resistance the building was destroyed, 
and Ayres (Jorrea, witli fifty-three^ of his men, was killed. 
Upon the new^s of this outrage rcarching Cabral he sent 
to demand satisfaction, but, not receiving any, he seized 
and destroyed ten large Moorish sliips, and, after bom¬ 
barding the town for two days, set sail for a [)lac(' called 
J^hindaraiK', wliere several })eople were slain, and from 
thence to Cochin, wliich jiort was reached on th(‘ lilth 
J)ecember. On the way thither two more shi])s belong¬ 
ing to (kilicut were met Avith and burnt. Thus Avas 
commenced a Avar of rivalry betAveen the Portugiu'se 
and Arabs for the possession of the Eastern trade in 
Avhich, at a later date, the natives of different j)arts of 
India became inv^olved according as they (uicouiag(‘d the 
Portuguese or Arab traders. In this contest the Vene¬ 
tians gave their support to the Arabs, since? the su(?cess 
of the Portuguese could not fail to injure their trade 
betAveen Cairo and Europe. 

On arriving at Cocliin, a Syrian (diristian, Mi(*hael 
Jogue by name, avIio Avas a passenger in one of the vessels 
for the purpose of visiting Home, and afterAvards pro- 
c(H^ding to the Holy Land, Avas dispatched on shore, 
accompanied by an European, to visit the Raja Trimum- 
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para, who recei\ ed tliem in a very friendly manner, and sent ouap. 
a message to Cabral that he miglit either purchase s])ices 
for money or give merchandise in eNchang(' for them, ^ p 
as was most convenient to him. Cabral was in every loOO. 
resp(‘ct muclj ])leased witli the liaja of Cochin, who, 
altliough miicli Ic'ss wealtliy than the Zamorin, and conse- 
(piently not living in so much state, was greatly superior 
to liim in every otlier respect, being honest in his dealings 
and intelligent and truthful in Ids conversation. 

Cocliin was at this timi^ described as a long, low, sandy 
island covered with cocoa-nut trees, and divided by a deep 
river, a quarter of a mile broad, from the neighbouring 
island of A ypin. Passing up this river for half-a-mile, 
a wide exjianse of backwahn* appealed, which extended 
for about lOo miles north and south. The town of 
(ocliin was small and situated close to the river, 
and in it was the llaja’s palace (whewe Matanclnn’ri 
now stands), by no means an imposing edifice, and badly 
furnished. A few Moors resided there, and poss(^ss(‘d 
blotter liouses than those of the native ])opulation, which 
wei'e merely com])osed of mats, with mud walls and roofs 
thatched with leaves. At tliis period no buildings w(U'(‘ 
allowed to be constructed of stone or brick, and tiled, 
('xcepting tein])h's and palaces ; but MooriNh merchants 
were permitted to surround their buildings with stone 
walls for the security of their merchandise. 

Tlu' liaja suggested that to avoid any misunderstand¬ 
ing, and to create mutual contidence, it would be l)est 
for him to send Nair liostages on board the fleet, dliis 
was accordingly done, the Nairs being exchanged for 
others every morning and evening, as they could not eat 
on board without violating some religious rules. An 
alliance of friendship was signed, and the Portuguese 
promised Trimnmpara to instal him, at some future date, 
as Zamorin, and to add C/alicut to his dominions. A 
factory was then given U) the Portuguese, in which 
(ioiK^ailo (lil Ibirbosa was placed as factor, with six 
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CHAP, otliers, to sell their mcrcliaiidise and to provide ladinjj^ 
for tlie next ships that sliould arrive there.Tlie liaja 
allowed them a <^iiard, and permitted them to sleep 
ITjOI. witliin the walls of liis palace. One ni^lit the factory 
caiifj-lit fire, which was, of course, attributed to the vin- 
dicti\’eness of the Moors, but no injury appears to have 
resulted. 

AMiilst ('abral was at C'Ocliin he rec(dved dei)utations 
from botli tlie IJajas of Cananor and (Juih)]i,*j' inviting him 
to visit them, and promising to sup])ly him with ])epper 
and spices at a cheaper rate than he could obtain them 
at Cochin ; but their otters were politely declined. Two 
natives also paid (dabral a visit, and reijm'sted a j)assag(» 
tf) Ihiropc, stating that (hey were nnaulK'rs of a larg(^ 
(dii'istian community residing at Cranganoia al)oiit twenty 
miles north of Cochin, in wliich some Jews of little note 
were also locatcal. 

As Cabral was jireparing to ]en\e Cocdiin, on 10th 
January .1001, a fleet belonging (o (lie /amorin, carry¬ 
ing 1,000 nun, Avas descaled off (he harbour. The llaja 
immediately sent messengers to inform (Ik* rortugiies(‘ 
of the ajipcairance of the enemy, and to otter them 
any assistance they might reipiire. Ihit the Calicut 


In tliiis k-avin^ a factor 
at Cocliin, Cabral foliou'('cl the practieo 
lirst establislu'd by the Plucuicians, 
will) planted faidoiies, or a^’eneies, in 
all lands wliitlior tliey traded, where 
they were able not only to di.sjiose of 
tlieir ^.’’oods to the best advantage, but 
also to collect the produce of other 
lands so as to be ready for shipment 
on the arrival of their Ileet. 

t The ancient history of Quilon 
ji-oes back to the records of the primi¬ 
tive Syrian Church in India. It was 
for lonsi; one of the g^rcatest ports of 
Alalabar, and the residence of the 
Ivin^- of that region. It is mentioned 
as Codon in a tetter ef the Nestoriaii 
liatriarch J('sujalius of Adiabene, who 
died A.D. GOO. It apiiears in Arabic as 
early as 851 A.n., under the name of 
Kauhim-Mull,Av lieu it was already fre- 
4jntnted by shijis from (’liiua; and 


during the thirteenth and fourti'enth 
eentinies it euntinie d to he the gri'at 
])ort of trade in Alalaliar with China 
and Arabia, ft is tlie Coil urn of 
Marco Polo, and the Coliimhum of 
several eeeh'sia.slic.il writers of thaf. 
age, one of whom, Priar Jordanus, 
was eoir^eerated Dishop of Colnrnhuni, 
about Dt'io. It M;iis an emporinin for 
pepper, brazil-wood, and ginger, th(‘ 
last kind of whieh was kiiowni till 
late ill the middle ages as columbine 
ginger. Kaidain was an important 
place down to tln^ beginning of the six- 
teimtli centiii'y,wlien Varthema sjjeaks 
of it as a line port, and Darbosa as 
“av(Tygreat city, with many great 
merchants, Moors and Gentoos, wdiose 
ships trade to all the iiastcrii i)oi‘ts, as 
far as Dengal, Pi-rii, and the Archi¬ 
pelago.” 
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|)(M)ple lield off, and had ovidontly no wisli to conic to an chap. 
cnigag'oinont. On the following day, finding tliat they 
(lid not attack, (tahral cliased tlicin, but was oyertaken j, 
by a violent storm, whicli carried him out to sea. He 
did not subsequently return to Cochin, but i)ut into 
Cananor, wliere he arrived on tlie lotli January, and 
received on board an ambassador from the llaja of that 
country to the King of Portugal, together with presents, 
and tlie offer of a free trade to that j)ort. On the follow¬ 
ing day lie started on his voyage home, carrying with him, 
but as he asserted accidcmtally, the Nair liostagi's, and 
leaving his factor and people at Cochin without any 
atteiiqit either to provide for tlnnr safety or to reconvey 
them to their native land. Hut they were taken every 
eate of by the Cochin liaja, and subsequently honouinbly 
returned to their friends. 

^ear Mcdinde, one of the most ricldy freighted of the 
sliips, of 200 tons, and laden witli spici's, (‘ommanded 
by Sancho de J'oar, foundered on a Jlie crew 

esca])ed with their liv('s, and they burnt the slii]); but the 
King of Alombassa succeeded in I’ecovering the guns, 
wliich he afterwards turned to account against the Portu- 
gu('S('. At Alozamliique the rest of the ships were refitted, 
and one of them nas sent to settle a trade at the mine of 
Nofala. At Cape de ^ ei'de they fell in with Pi'ro de Diaz, 
whose vessel had parted with them in a. st()rm on the way 
out; he had (escaped many dangers by sea, and land, chiefly 
in Port Alagadoxo near Cape (iuardafui. Jliese three 
vessels returned together to Tasbon, where they arrived on 
tlie 21st July, IbOl. Shortly afterwards Pewo de Ataide, 
who had parted from the other shijis, also arrived, as well 
as the vessel which had been sent to Sofala. 

Historians are silent on the subject of the I’eception 
accorded to Cabral on his return, but A^espucci gives the 
following account of the wealth which he brought back. 

Jle says there was an immense quantity of cinnanion, 
green and dry ginger, pep]:)er, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
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musk, civet, storax, benzoin, porcelain, cassia, masticv 
incense, myrrh, red and white sandal-wood, aloes, cam- 
])hor, amber, caune (Indian shot, Cauna I/idica), lac, 
mumni}, aiiih, and tuzzia (Iliiija), opium, Tiidiaii aloes, 
and many other drugs too numerous to detail. Of jewels 
lie knew that he saw many diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, and one ruby of a most beautiful colour weighed 
sev(a) carats and a-half; but he did not see all. (aibral 
(lied befon^ the 8th of July, 1504, and was buried in the 
cliapel of St. John the Ba])tist, in the cliurch of the Oi’ai^'a, 
at Santanan. 

Before Cabral’s return. King Manoel, having r('cei^ ed 
no news of the former armada, sent out a noble (lalician, 
named Joao da Nova, with four vessels. The captains 
who went with him were, according to one account, 
Teniao Pacheco, Francisco de Novais, and Misser A ineto, 
a Florentine; according to another their names werii 
Diogo Barboza, Traucisco de Navaes, and Fernao \ inet, 
a lloj'cmtine. A decree was also issued, bearing date the 
l^bth January, 1500 (old style), empowering any merchant 
wlio miglit desire it to send trading ships Ifom Portugal 
to India, on condition that a (piarter of the value of any 
cargoes brought back should be paid into tlie Treasury, 
but which should be otherwise exempt from all other dues 
and taxes. This decree was to continue in force until tlie 
end of January, 1502. It does not, however, a])])ear to have 
hvcu taken any advantage of. Joao da Nova S(d sail from 
Belem on tlie 10th of April, 1501, and directed his course 
first towarrds the newdy-discovered land of Santa Cruz. In 
his voyage out he discovered the island of Ascension, but 
wdiich he called the island of Conception, and also another 
island which he named after himself, ddie former appears 
first to have received its name of Ascension from Aftbiiso 
de Albiuiuerque, who saw it again in May, 150o, and 
named it in his journal, probably by mistake, under 
the latter name, which it has ever since retained. From 
thence da Nova proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
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Oil tlie /til of July, aiicliored at the watcTiu^’-place of oiiA?. 
Agoada <le S. lira/ (Sail .Bras), beyond that promontory, ’ 
when* lie found a letter left by Tero do Ataide in a slioe, ^ 
after being j^aiparated from Cabral in a stxirm, in \vhich he l^oi. 
urged all captains bound for India to go by wa.y of Mom- 
bassa, where they would find other letters in charge of 
one Antonio Fernandes. By this means da Nova b(*came 
informed of the fact that at Cochin and CauaiKU* he waiiild 
lind two friendly and safe ports wliei-e he could tak(' in a 
cargo. At Quiloa ho fell in with Antonio Veiaiandes, 
who deli\'ered him Cabrars letter. iVoci^eding to India 
he anchored first at Anjediva, and th(*nce went on to 
Cananor, where he was w'cll received, and arrangt‘d to take 
in ii’oods on his return from Cochin. On the wav to ('ochin 

c 

he encountered the fleet of the King of (kilicut, and sunk 
five large vessels and nine paraos. At Cochin he was ix*- 
ceived Avitli great warmth on account of the victory he had 
gained over the Ibija of Calicut. The factor, ho\vevei\ 
informed him that the Raja was naturally extremely indig¬ 
nant with Cabral for having carried away his liostages and 
for departing without bidding him adieu; he had n(*ver- 
tlieless treated him and the other Rortuguese who wixiv 
left in his territory in a friendly manner. Being aj)pre- 
liensive lest their enemies the Moors might attem[)t to 
niassacn* them, the Raja had even lodged these men in his 
own palace*, and had jirovided them with a guard of Nairs 
to protect them when they went into the town. He 
also stated that the Moors had persuaded the native 
merchants to refuse to exchange their jieppcr for Bortu- 
guese mm-cliandise, and that therefore ready-money wa)uld 
be recpiired for all purchases. Da Nova being unpro¬ 
vided for this, returned at once to Cananor, but he 
found that, owing to the machinations of the Moors, cash 
was as necessary there as at Cochin. He now quite 
despaired of providing lading for his vessels, but the Raja 
ol C'oehin, when informed of his dilemma, at once be¬ 
came his security for 1,000 hundredwu*ight of pepper, 
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CHAP. 450 of ciiiiiainon, fifty of and some bales of 

cloth. 

On entering the port of Cananor da Nova took a 
1501-2. shi]) of Calicut, which he plundered and burnt. On tliis 
vessel were found many very valuable jewels, and amongst 
them some 1,500 costly pearls, which were taken home 
and presented to Dorn Manoel. There Avere also found 
on board tlie vessel three silver astrf)logical navigating 
instruments, Avhich were quite unknown to the Portuguese 
astronomers and navigators. The pilot of this vessel was 
retained in order that lie might be instructed in tlie Por¬ 
tuguese languag(i with a view to his explaining the use 
of these instruments. The King of (filieut, on hearing 
of tlie loss of this ship, and of these valuahle iiistruments 
—which, it was said, he had caused to be iinportcal 
from an island called Saponin—ecpiipped a large fleet 
of 180 vessels to attack the Portuguese. The Kaja 
at once offered da Nova any assistance in his ])ower; 
tliis was, liowever, civilly declimai, and all the ord¬ 
nance at the command of the Portugui'se vess(ds was 
speedily brought to bear u|)on tlu^ enemy. P>y tliis means 
a number of Avcssels were sunk, and the remaining Moors 
were too much discouraged to continue the action. Owing 
to the generosity of the liaja, the Portuguese ships Aven^ 
soon loaded, and da Nova dejiartial, leaving Ids European 
merchandise for disposal in Cananor under the charge of 
a factor and tAvo clerks. Pefore sailing he received an 
embassy from the Zamorin, offering excuses for his pre¬ 
vious conduct, and promising to give hostages if he AAould 
proceed to Calicut and then‘ load his vessels. To this 
message da Nova vouchsafed no reply. 

After this da Nova set sail for Portugal, and on his 
homcAvard voyage he had the good fortune to discover 
tlie island Avhich he named St. Helena. This occurred on 
the 21st May, 1502, and as that day Avas consecrated to 
Helena, Avife of Constantins Chlorus, and motlier of 
Constantine the Great, he named it after her. This event 
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T>.5^ritod by some writers to liave been ac(*.ompaiiied by the ciup. 
loss dcone of the fleet. The mariners, it is said, '' drew 
on sliore tlie weather beaten sides, and all the armorv and 
tackling, building with the timber a chappell in this 
valley, from thema' called Chap])ell Valley,” but the 
name was subserpiently changcal to eTames’ Valley. The 
island was found to bo entirely uninhabited by human 
beings, and the only animals seen there were sea-fowl, 
seals, sea-lions, and turtle. Its surfac(3 was densi'ly 
covered with trees. The Portuguese viewing the benefit 
which, in future voyages, might be dmuved from ini])roving 
the natural advautages of this place, which lay in the 
direct track of ships sailing betweam Euro])e and India, 
''stocked it with goats, asses, hogs, and other cattel.” 

This island became afterwards a ])lace of call for the 
Eastern galh'ons, on account of tlui excellent wat(U’ tliat 
was to be obtained theixr .Da Nova reached Portugal on 
thci lltli SepU'inber, IdOli, and was received by the King 
with distinguished honour. 

'file account which (udwal had brought home of the dif- 
flculties to be encountered before the Indian trade could 
be secured, showed that it would be necessary to’employ a 
(‘onsiderable force for that purpose, and the King accord¬ 
ingly promised to send him again with a much larger 
fleet, and well ecpiipped, in order to make war u])on Cali¬ 
cut in retaliation for the treatment ht‘ had there ]’ecei\’ed. 
lu)r this pur})ose the King ordered ten large shii)s to hv, 
[)repared, into which he placed a large (piantity of artillery, 
munitions, and weapons, together with supplies of e\'er} - 
thing rcupiisite for the ^’oyage. A not unimportant stimulus 
to this proceeding was a hope winch the King entertained 
that he might be able to plant the Christian religion in 
those countries, and that he might eidarge his royal titles 
by adding to them, as lie subsecpieiitly did, those of Lord 
of the Navigation, Conquests, and Trade of ^Ethiopia, 

Arabia, Persia, and India, which titles were afterwards 
conflrmed by the Pope. 
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CHAi*. The King had intended to have given the command this 
eNpedition to Cabral, but many were of opinion at 
„ was not tlie right man for the service, in cousefinence of 
liis misfortune at sea, and the many vessels of his former 
heet that had been lost; and when Dom Vasco da (buna 
re(]uested. that the command might be entrusted to him, 
in accordance with a ])atent granted by tlie King aftc^r 
liis tirst voyag(% under wliich he was to go as captain- 
major in any fleet that should sail for India, the King 
readily granted liis request, promising to give C’abral the 
command of another fleet later on. 

As soon as the command of tlie expedition had h(‘en 
mad(' over to Dom \"asco he got read} , besides the above- 
mentioned ten vessels, live lateen-rigged caiTivels 'uhicli 
he caus(al to be well ecpiipped, b(‘caus(' he liojied to make 
war witli tlunn, and he had the necessary artillery ])ut into 
them, stowed lielow in the hold. In addition to tliese, it 
>vas settled tliat live small vessels should also be prepared, 
of wliicli the King gave the chief command to Estc'vao 
da (hima, a relation of Dom Vasco. The ex])editioii tlins 
consisti'd of twenty vessels, and Dom \bisco a|)[)oint(al 
tlie following as cajitains,—viz., in the tlagsliip ^'Stio 
Jeronymo," Vicente Sodre, a relation of his ; in th(‘ 
Tioiiarda,,'’ Dom ljuis Coutiiilio; in the? Lcitoa,” fer- 
mio de Atoiiguia; in the “ Jhitecabello,” Cil I Vamandes d(‘ 
Sousa; in the ‘^sSao Paulo,” Alvaro de Ataidiq in the 'bSao 
Migmd,” Gil Mattoso. d'hese six ships were tlu' largest, 
and the others which wxTC smaller >vere to leinain in 
India should no cargoes be obtainable for them, viz., the 
'•Jlretoa,” Francisco Marecos; '^Sao Pafael,” Diogo Fer¬ 
nandes Correa, who wais to be factor at (dchin ; the “Vera 
Cruz,” Uuy da Cunha; the “Santa Elena,” P(to Affonso 
de Aguiar. The caj)tains of the caravels v/ere as follow s : 
in the “Santa Martha,” Joao Jlodrigues Padanpis ; in tlie 
“Eradeza,” Joao LojX's Ihn’estrello; in the Salta na 
[lallia,” Antao Xdz ; in ihe Estrella,” Antonio Fernandes; 
and in the “ Garrida,” Pero Itafael. In these tifteen sail 
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wore SOO incn-at-iirrns, and many gentlemen of birth, cirAi’. 
besides the captains. They also took back Avith tliem tlio , 
ambassadors of Cocliin and Cananor. a.h. 

Dom Vasco was determined to leave in India a fleet and lAOi. 
a su])]dy of men to lord it over tlie Indian seas, and it was 
fully expected that the expenditure these Avonld inciii' at 
sea would be covered by tlie j)rizcs they would make. 

Ikcsides their sti])ulatcd rate of pay, each member ot 
the fleet was to be permitted to bring home tor himself 
a limited amount of spices, for the freight of which he 
was to pay at the rate of one-twentieth of its value. 

Avhich sum the King dedicated towards the cost of con¬ 
struction of the house of Our Irnly of Belem. 'Phis 
twentieth was always given to Belem on the return of tlie 
fleet, from IdUo till the year ]dli2, nhen Dom Joiio, ivlio 
had succeeded his father, Dom Manoel, on the tlirone, 
abolished it, as the monastery was then neaily congileted. 

In ])lace thereof be ordcued tliat a linhti'd sum should 
l>e ])uid to it each year by tlie India House on the arrival 
of the fleets from India. 

'Ihe fleet, with the exception of five small vessels, under 
llie command of Estevao da Gama, which sailed later, 
assembled off Belem, ivliere the King went to see it off. 
According to Gas^iar Gorrea it sailed on the 2dth of March, 

1 dO^, but. according to Barros mid Osorio, it left Belem 
on the lOth of I'ebruaiy, while Manoel de Earia y Sousa 
omits to give any date. AVlieii oft Guinea leriiao do 
Atouguia, captain of the “ Lcitoa,” died, and da Gama 
appointi'd Pero Afibnso de Aguiar to succeed him, and 
nominated Boro de Meiubya, an honourable gentleman 
wlio accompanied him, captain of the “Santa Elena 
lA'aving Guiiu'a, Dom Vasco made the coast of Brazil, and 
ran along as fiir as Cape Santo Agostinho, whence he 
crossed over to the Cape of Good Hope, and shortly after 
doubling the Cape met with a storm which lasted six 
days, and separated the only two ships and three caravels 
remaining with the admiral; but he was afterwards joined 
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by aiiollior slii)) and two small vessels. At Cape Corri- 
elites another storm was encountered, which again se])a- 
rated tlie vcssc'Is, and drove the ‘SSanta Elena” on the 
lianks off Sohila, wliere slie was lost, but the crew and 
goods w('re sav('d. ])a Gama then went to Mozambicpie, 
where tln^ other vessels of the fleet joined liini, they Iniv- 
ing received instructions to assemble there in the event 
of the slii])s becoming separated. Here he was well re- 
cei^(‘d, and tln^ Sluhkh not only sent him presents of fresli 
food, but asked pardon for the recciition da Gama had 
received there on the occasion of liis former visit. The 
admiral r(‘ceiv('d him with much honour, and sent him 
away again witli a present. Here a caravel was con¬ 
structed from iiiatcrials which had been brought out. 
It was com[)h‘ted and launclual in twelve days, and named 
the ‘Hh)ni|)osaA Joao Sernio being appointed its ca])- 
tain. In the meanwhile Eero Afibiiso de Aguiar w(‘ut to 
Sofala with two caraveds, wlunx^ he traded a,nd mitered into 
a treaty with its King. He then returned to Mozanibupie, 
but as \ asco da Gania bad alri'ady hdf that poit lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Melinde, when,' he expected to join liim. 

iJefore leaving Mozambiipie da (iama installed Gonzalo 
Ilaixo there as factor, Avitli ten men for his servic(‘, 
and goods for buying stuffs for Sofala, wliei’c he was to 
go and barter them, or send them thither by Joao Ser- 
rao in the new caravel, which he left there for tliat 
purpose, witli thirty men, two heavy pieces and some 
small artiller). He furnished him also with detaihal instruc¬ 
tions as to wiiat he was to do if Eero Afibiiso succeeded 
in establishing a trade at Sofala; otherwise they were all 
to follow him to India. On his \vay Horn \'asco called in 
at Quiloa, and by means of threats made the King of that 
place tributar}’ to the King of Eortugal. After remaining 
there for six days, having received a present for the 
King of Eortugal, Vasco da Gama left with his fleet; but 
at the last moment a curious difficulty arose. Alaiiy of 
the women of this city ivere very beautiful, and by reason 
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of the jealousy ot the Moors they were kept shut up and chad. 
were "euerally ill-treated. For tliis reason many fled from 
their homes whilst the Portuguese ships were there, and j, 
went on board, where they were taken in secretly and kept 1502. 
in strict concealment. On being spoken to on the subject 
they refused to return, and desired to become Christians, 
witli the view of cscai)ing from their former treatment. 

Upon this coming to tlie ears of Vasco da Gama he ordered 
ail the married women to be put on shore, and threatened 
that if they were not well treated he would, on his return, 
a\ enge tlnun. Certain of the jMoors refused to take back 
their wives, so these wcu'e returned to the ships, and, with 
the unmarried ones amongst them, accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition to India. 

\’asco da Gama jiroceeded next to iMelinde, wliere In' 
was most cordially received by the King of tliat place, 
and stayed there for three days, during which llis Majestv 
made? several visits to the tleet, and sent great (puintities 
of fresh meat and vegetables for the crews. lie also gave 
rich ])rcsents for the King and Queen of Portugal, whilst 
A asco da Gama likewise gave him suitable gifts, and after 
the mutual exchange of many courte.sie.s the expedition set 
sail again on iSth August, l-)()2. d’hc following dav they 
tell in with the five ships under Fsteviio da Gama, whicli 
laid sailed two montlis later than the rest. The ca[itaiu.s 
of the other vessels of this fleet Avere Abasco Fernandes 
Tinoco, Huy Lourenco llavasco, Diogo Fernandes .Peteira, 
and .loao Fernandes de Aiello, The combined fleet made 
together the land of Dabid, Avhere tlie caraA’els rigged 
their lateen sails, mounted their artilleiy, and then ran 
along the coast. After ])assing Anjediva tliey came upon 
some pirates’AX'.sscls belonging to Timoja, whicli they chased 
into the liiver Onor, and burnt. The next day they reached 
Haticala, Avhich Avas a great port for trade, from Avhence 
rice, iron, and sugar Avere transported to all parts of India. 

Here attempts Avere made to prevent the Portuguese from 
lauding, but upon their taking the offensive the King sent 
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CHAP, some Moors to offer his submission, which Vasco da Gama 
. accepted on condition that the Turks were prohibited from 
a.b. trading there; that no trade in pepper should be car- 

1502. ried on at that port, and that vessels should not be per¬ 
mitted to go thence to Calicut. The King accepting these 
conditions, offered a tribute of 1,000 loads of rice every year 
for the PorrugLiese crews, and 500 loads of better rice for 
the captains, excusing himself from more, as he was oiil\ 
a tenant of the King of Bisnaga, to whom the country 
belonged. These terms having been assented to, they 
were committed to writing and the agreement ratified. 

After concluding this busim^ss Adisco da Gama set sail lor 
Caiianor. ( )n the way thither a large ship of Calicut Avas 
es])ied, A\ hich had come from Mecca Avith a very valuable 
cargo belonging to the chief merchant at Calicut, Avho Avas 
brother to Coja Casern, the factor oi‘ the sea to tlu^ King 
of Calicut. This vessel Dorn Vasco took, and after reinoA - 
ing all the cargo into Portuguese ships, gave orders that the 
vessel should be burnt Avith all the jNIoors in it. The latter, 
finding arguments and offer of bribes to be useless, detei- 
inined to sell their lives as dearly as they could, and accord¬ 
ingly attacked the Portuguese, Avho Avere in the ship, re¬ 
moving cargo. AVith obstinate resistance the Moors fought 
to the death, but ultimately the OAvner and creAV Avere 
killed, and their A^essel Avas sunk. 

On arriving at Cananor the factor and several men of 
tiiat place wmt and related to Auisco da Gama the great 
benefits Avhich the King had conferred upon them, and 
lioAV that the King of Calicut vaxis then engaged in hos- 
tilities against him. 

A’asco (la Gama took an early opportunity of arranging 
an intervieAV Avith the King, when the latter received him 
Avith great courtesy. Ua Gama delivered to liis Majesty 
a letter ifom the King of Portugal, together Avith the 
presc'iits Avliicli he had brought out, consisting of six 
pieces of satin and coloured velvets, a piece of brocade, 
an arm-chair Avith cushions of brocade, and a SAVord of 
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f^^old and enamel. This latter was greatly admired by the chap. 
King, who, in return, delivered to da Gama a necklace and 
two bracelets, together with ten rings, all of considerable 
value, as presents for the Queen of Portugal, besides some 1502. 
rich jewels iov himself. After this interview da Gama re¬ 
turned in state to his shi}). 

One of the instructions given to da Gama before his 
de[)arture from Lisbon, was that in all ports where he 
succeeded in establishing trade he should arrange to ha\'e 
tVie prices of various articles fixed, so as to avoid fluctua¬ 
tions in the markets. By means of the factor and int(M- 
preter he obtained here the necessary information as to 
Aveights and prices of each article, both for selling and 
Inlying, after Avhich he obtained another interview Avitli 
the King, before Avhom lie laid this matter. His IVlajesty 
having expressed himself in favour of this proposal, 
summoned before him some principal merchants of the 
country, and also some foreign merchants, Avith Avhom the 
subject Avas discussed, and a scale of Aveights and prices 
Avas agreed upon and a memorandum to that effect Avas duly 
signed, after Avhich da Gama took his leave and retired. 

On returning to his ship, da (fama arranged to divide 
his fleet, and that it should cruise along the coast, making 
Avar on all navigators excepting those of Cananor, Cochin, 
and ()uilon, to Avhom, it aauis arranged, certificates should 
be granted by the factor at Cananor to ensure them safe 
l)a,ssage. Adcente Sodre Avas appointed captain-major of 
one division of the fleet that Avas to be left behind ; Gon- 
^alo Gil Barbosa, who Avas at Cochin, was appointed fac¬ 
tor at (uinanor, Avith Fernao to assist him as Almoxarife, 
whilst Diogo Fernandes Correa took his place as factor 
at Cochin, (fomez Ferreira, avIio had been fiictor at 
Cananor, Avas appointed to the command of a caravel, 
and Ituy de Mcndanha captain of another. Quantities of 
goods Avere then sent on shore, which Avere to be ex¬ 
changed ])rincipally for ginger; a native staff was ap¬ 
pointed to assist in the clerical AAuirk of the factory, and 

G 2 
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CHAP, a guard of Xairs, Avho Averc each to receive a fixed rate of 
pay. Also, in order to ensure a good supply of ginger, 
^ j) ten ells of crimson velvet were to be given to the gazil 

1502. for each cargo. Besides ginger, the factor rvas to jiro- 
ciire for tlie return voyage to Portugal (piantities of rice, 
sugar, honey, butter, oil, cocoa-nuts and dried tish. lie 
was also to make cables of coir and cordage, foi’ Avhicli 
])urpose several workmen were put on shore from tlu' heet. 

After taking leave of the King, \kisco da (iama de¬ 
parted, and on reaching Calicut he was mncli aniioy(Ml 
to find no jMoorisli ships in the poi’t, as they had all tied 
oil hearing that he Avas in the neighliourliood. 

Phe King of Calicut, fearing the vengeance of Vasco 
da Gama, in order to gain time sent a Brahman out 
to him in a boat, with a AAdiite flag as a token of ])eace. 
The Brahman was dressed in the habit of a friar, wliich he 
assumed in order that he miglit have a lietter chance of 
being listem^d to. The disguise was, howe\ er, at once de¬ 
parted, but da Gama gave him a safe-conduct to go on board 
his ship, Avliich he accordingly did, and delivered tin' King’s 
message, which was to the effect that he had arrested 
twelve Moors, Avho Avere princi[)ally instnimeiital in 
causing him to assume a hostile attitude towards tlu^ 
Portuguese on their first visit to his city ; tlu^se he was 
simding to da (iama, together with Ld),b()0 cru/ados, 
Avliich he took from them in jiaymeiit for tlie goods 
AAdiich Avan’e plundered in the ffictory. A asco da (iama 
fully appreciating the motive which induced the King 
to send this message, sent back a reply expri'ssing satis¬ 
faction that llis Majesty recognised the fault that he liad 
committed ; stating that he would take what he sent him, 
but regretting it included so few Moors out of the many 
Avho had done the evil; and adding that he would retain 
tlie friar until Ilis Majesty’s ansAver should be received. 
The next day the King sent to say that the Moors had 
offered 20,000 pardaos more for themselves, if da Gama 
Avould accept that sum for their ransom. Instead of 
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sending any fLirtlun' reply, da (jama drew up the fleet as (IIAp. 
close in to shore as lie safely could, and bombarded the 
city for an entire day, killing many peo’ple and causing ^ ^ 

great destruction to the city. He then stood out to sea, 
leaving, howevm', six vessels well armed, and manned by 
200 men to remain before Calicut, 

Before lea\ing, a fleet of two large shijis and twenty- 
two smaller vi^ssels appeared in sight. These were from 
CoroniaiuUd, laden with ric(‘, and, being unable to escaj)(' 
from the Portuguese cartivels, they were all captured. 

After liaving taken fi'om them all that liis ships requinal 
and could coiivc'niently dispose of, Doin \ asco ordered his 
men to cut off tlie hands and ears and noses of all the 
crews, and llie Brahman who had gone to him disguised 
as a friar was also similarly treated. This done, their fetd 
were tital togetlier, and in order to prevent them from 
untieing the cords Avith tlieir teeth, he ordered his imm 
to strike them on their mouths with staves and knock 
thcdr teeth down llieir throats. They were tlien put on 
board, to the iuimb(!r of about 800, heaped one on tlie top 
of the otlier, and covered with mats and dry leaves; 
the sails were tlien set for the shore and the vessel set on 
fire. The friar, Avitli all the hands and ears that had been 
cut off, was sent on shore by himself in a small vessel, 
which was not tired, with a palm-leaf letter to the King, 
telling him to have a curry mad(‘ to eat of what his friar 
brought him. This act of cruel barbarity caused the 
greatest indignation amongst the people, more es])ecially 
amongst the iNIoors, Avho combined together to construct 
a fleet of oviu’whelming power, with tin; view of driving 
the Portuguese from the Indian seas. 

When da (iama Avas about to proceed to Cochin, an 
Indian boat reached him with a letter from the King of 
Cananor, complaining that some Moors had laden eight 
ships in his port, and departed Avithout paying either 
his duties or for the goods they had taken aAvay, and 
reijuesting his assistance in the matter. He accordingly 
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directed Vicente Sodre to <^0 thither and set' wliat services 
he could render. On arrival there lie found tlu‘ Moorish 
vessels off the city, waiting to sail with the land freeze that 
would set in at night. Vicente Sodre wished to sink 
these ships, but refrained from doing so at the rcapiest of 
tlie King; but he sent and told the principal Moor that 
unless lie at once satistied the King’s claims he would 
burn all Ids ships, even if he had to fblow tluan all the 
way to Mecca for that pur|)()se. Being frightcunal at this 
threat, Coja Mehmed Maredr, the principal Moor, a native 
of Cairo, went ashore, and faithfully settled all claims, 
taking palm-leaf rectupts for tin' same to show to Vi- 
C(Uite Sodre; but as tlie King had rejiorted some in¬ 
sulting Avords Avhich the Moor had spok(ui on leaving 
the shore, ^bcente Sodre made the latter accompany 
him back in a boat, and Avheii close to the town had him 
tied to the mast and fogged with a roja-'s-mid until he 
fainted. j.Iaving filled his mouth with dirt, and tied over 
it a piece of bacon, he sent him back to bis sliii) 
his hands tital behind him. The Mooi’s liad offeivd to ])av 
l(),0(JO pardaos of gold if he would not })ut dirt in (hija’s 
mouth, but Adcente Sodre had refuscal, saying, Money 
pays for mercliandise, and bloAvs for words.*’ Abcente 
also further threatened that if Coja again sjioke ill of the 
King of (ainanor lu^ would seek him to tlu' (nd of the 
Avorld, and fay him alive. This satisfaction of his honour 
greatly ])l(‘ased the King, wlio presented Sodi’e with a 
thousand ))arda()s of gold, and also ordered that as long as 
he remained in his port, or on shore, he should have a gold 
pardao each day for foAvls for his table. Tliis daily table 
alloAvance was, for long alterwards, paid to all Portuguese 
captains Avhen at that port. 

Whilst these events were taking ])lace at Cananor, 
Vasco da (buna proceeded from Calicut to Cocliin, Avhere 
the factor gave a very satisfactory account of the proofs 
Avhich the King had constantly afforded of his friendliness 
towards the Portuguese. The King himsedf also sent a 
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nicssao’o of welcome, and the following day Vasco da chap. 
(tania Avent ashore and paid his respects in person to 
llis Majesty, Avhen he handed to him a letter from the ^ 
King of Portugal, and presents consisting of a goblet 1502. 
with a pedestal, and covered by a lid, which contained 
2.000 cruzados, also a piece of brocade, and twenty- 
four ])ieces of velvets, satins, and coloured damasks, and 
a chair covered with brocade, and studded witli silver 
nails, Avith its cushions to match. Tie also handed the 
King letters from liis young Nair who had remained in 
l^)rtlIgal, giving an account of all he liad seen in that 
country. The Iving advised Sodre to use every expedition 
ill getting liis cargo on board, ami to kce[> a sliarp look¬ 
out at niglit, as tlie Zamorin Avas prc'paring a great Heet 
to come and tight Avith him. 

The Portuguese ships liaving been taken into the river of 
(k)cliin, Adasco da Gama had them lieeled oA or and caulked 
in great ]iast(g and as each one Avas finished its cargo Avas 
taken on board. Thus they loaded ti\'e large slii])s and 
six small vessels with spices and drugs, tln^ produce of 
the country. The freight AAhich tliey had brought out, 
and which liad been safely deposited in the factoiy, con¬ 
sisted of cut and branch coral, copper in pigs and slieets, 
(piicksilver, vermilion, rugs, Flanders brass basins, coloured 
cloths, knives, red barret-caps, mirrors, and coloured silks. 

Here, as at Cauanor, Vasco da Gama also (established tixed 
rates of Aveights, measures, and prices, Avith the sanction 
and concurrence of the Iving. These standards Avere to 
prevail Avithin the lh)rtuguese factory, but outside of that 
building anyone might make liis oavii terms for buying or 
selling goods. Vasco da Gama then presented the Iving 
Avith a crown of gold, and a silver-gilt basin and cAver, 

Avhilst to the Prince he gave an enamelled collar, orna¬ 
mented Avith jeAvels in the form of a chain, and a round 
tent Avith double linings of coloured satin. 

Whilst the Portuguese ships were taking in their 
cargoes, a report of the liberality Avith Avhich Vasco da 
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CHAP. Gama had treated the King of Cochin, and tli(' profits 
realized by the latter from trade with the Portuguese, 
having reached Quilon, the Queen of that jdace, from 
1502. whence tlie i)epper sold in Cochin was principally ob 
tained, desiring to secure for her own peo])le the pro¬ 
fits which the C'ochin merchants now enjoyed, scait ;i 
messagt‘ to da Gama requesting him to send two of his 
largest ships to that port, wdiich she ])romised to load for 
him with |)ep])er on the same terms and conditions as In' 
had already established at ( 'Ochin. She also undertook 
to |H'ovid(^ him with a similar quantity eacli y(‘ai‘ at tli(‘ 
same price as miglit from time to time prevail at that 
plac(\ J)a (rama received tlie Queens messenger wdtli 
much honour, and, after consulting with liis ca[)ta.ius on 
th(‘ matter, fearing to run any risk in regard to the 
receiitly-establislied fimmdship with the King of (Jochin, 
li(^ sent a courteous reidy, excusing himself from at once 
a,cce})ting the invitation on the grounds that, owing to 
rec('nt engagements with the King ol* Cochin, In^ could 
not entei’ upon this matter without llis Majesty’s concur¬ 
rence. He therefore n^quested her to send her inessag(‘ 
direct to tlie King of Cochin, and should he raise no 
objections, he, A asco da (dama, would be glad to entertain 
li(‘r ])ro])osaIs, 

On recei[)t of this reply the Queen immediately sent a 
message, as suggested, to the King of ('ochin, with whom 
she was on friendly terms. His Majesty, howaw er, did not 
rinauve the communication with any degree of jileasure, as 
he foresaw’ that, should the Portuguese shijis go to load 
pepper at (Quilon, his I’evenues and the trade of his port 
would be great losers thereby. How’ever, after having 
consulted with the Portuguese factor on the subject, wdio 
had already been cautioned to act warily in his rejilies, 
the King, feeling that he could not W’ell refuse the recpiest 
of the (hieen, yet hoping from the replies he had received 
from the factor tliat so long as the Portuguese could 
ol)tain all the ])epper they required from Cochin, they 
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would not trouble to; send slii])s to Quilon, hv an 
npparently ready acquiescence in the proposal. In com- 
inuiiicating his assent througli his minister to ^hasco da 
Gama, the latter, whilst avoiding all appearance of 
eagerness in the matter, undertook not to establish a 
iiictory at (Quilon, liut oidy to s(uid two sliips there each 
year for p(?i)[)e]' whenever then' sliould be a scarcity of 
that article in Gochiri, with cargo to exchange for whatever 
freight tliey might obtain there, d'liis was. liowever, not 
wliat tlie King of Cocliin had ex])ectcd or h()i)ed for, but 
liaving given his word he was unabh' to draw back, and 
dismissed tlie (iiieeids messengers with tlie best grace lie 
could assume under the circumstance's. 

d'lie Unecn, on receipt of a favourable' reply freini (he 
King, at once dispatched a message to A’asea) da Gama, 
requesting him to at eineu' senel twei shiyis, as she' had 
alre'ady jdenty of jiepiier on hand tei load them, d'his he 
imuK'diately did, but not without tirst obtaining sanction 
from the King of Cochin, which, though unwillingly, he' 
was not now in a position tei witliliolel. Tin' ca[)tains 
of these two ships wore Dieigei Teniandes Tereira and 
Francisco Marecos, whilst Joao ele Sa Fe'reira went with 
them as factor. On arrival at (Quilon the latter went on 
shore and handed to the (iueeii a letter from da (hima, 
acconpianie'd by a present of a handsome mirror, some 
coral, and a large bottle of orange-tleiwer wate*i’, whilst to 
her ministers he presented thirty scarlet barret-caps and 
thirty dozen of knivc's with sheaths. Tlie (iueen in return 
sent as a present to da (lama several silk stuffs of \arious 
colours, together with some very tine ndiite stuffs of great 
width, all being of native manufacture. The greatest 
liaste was made in loading the vessels witli spices, and in 
ten days they had taken on board as much as they could 
carry, and returned at once to C'oehin. 

Before the fleet at Cochin had quite finished taking in 
their cargoes, the King sent foi- Wasco da Gama, and in¬ 
formed him that he liad intelligence from (/alicut to the 
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('ffect that the fleet which was beiu'l)- pi’opared tlierc' against 
tile Ihirtiigiiese was now ready to e^ail under the eominand 
of (Joja ('aseni and Cojambar, tlnj^ latter of whom Avas a 
Moorish enniich who had recently arrived from Mi^cca, 
and liad conn^ from the Maidive lUslands in a small boat 
to offer himself to the King of (laljicut to take the Por- 
tngiK'se fleet, having left at the Maldives tAVo large' ships 
Avliich he had brought, laden wit/]i great wealtli, and 
whicli lie did not care to risk. The living stronnlv advised 
da, Gama to set sail before the Calicha fleet sliould airive 
to stop him ; but he disdained to fly from .tG' (mumiiv, and 
assured Jlis Majesty that the' caraveds he had wifib .him 
w(a’(‘ (juite able to give a good account of any fleet that 
might come against liiin fivun (Jalicut; btrsidc's nhich he 
liad arranged to go to Gananor to take' in ginger, and he 
would be Avanting in courtesy to the King of tliat ])lace 
if he failed to do so. Tie further urged that the vi'puta- 
tion of the l^ortuguese for bravery Avould be lost for ever 
if h(‘ thus ran aAvay for fear of tlu' (ailiciit ffec't. 

Vasco .da Gama having been thus Avarmal of the' danger 
tlial threatened liim, sent a sAvift caravel to Gaiianor to 
summon Vicente Sodre to join him Avith his tliMg, and the 
King of CocTiin at the sann' t\uw sent souu' Indian boats 
along the coast to keep a look-out for the mumiyh vessels. 

It ap])ears that the Iving of (idicut had spared no expense 
in pre[)aring his fleet for the d(\structioii of tlie Portuguese 
trade, and intended, as soon as he had routed their fleet, 
to make Avar on Gocliin, and drive the Porlngiiese from 
thence. In order to spy oTit the condition of tlu' Jk)rtn- 
guese ffeet, he sent a Praliman Avith a letter to Vasco da 
Gama declaring that, although In; had i)re[)ar(‘d a ffeet for 
his destruction, lie Avoiild ordei* them all to he dismantled 
if he Avould agree to terms of peace. Coje Perpii, a Moor 
of Calicut, Avho Avas friendly to the Portuguese, being 
aAvare of the intentions of the Zamoi'in, contrived to send 
and Avarn da Gama that the Prahmau, Avhom he was sending 
under pretext of offering friendship, was in reality but a 
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spy. Thus, as soon a-J lie arrived, da (iaiua knew liis real 
<uTaiid, and having secnnal and bound his boatinen, lie 
■ordered th(‘ llraliinan to l)c tied to the niast of the shi[), 
and to be tortured IwU^olding hot cinliers to liis shins, 
until, in his agony, he confessed the truth. Da ( ianiatheii 
ordered liis lips to lie cut off, and ears eait from a dog to 
be tirmly sewn to liis head in the plac(' of his own, and in 
this condition s('nt him back to the Zamorin. 

In tlie mt'antime da (Jama's fleet had com]d(‘ted its 
lading, and tlu' factory on shore having lieen jirovided 
with every reijnisite, and placed nnder th(‘ care of Diogo 
Fernandes ('orrea as factor, da ( Jama, with Ids caiitains, 
took leav(' of' tlie King, and set sail on their homewanl 
voyage. The laden \'(‘ssels were in all ten in number, and 
tli('S(‘ stood w(d] out to sea, but Vicente Sodre (wlio was 
to remain in tlie Indian seas for the production of tlie fac¬ 
tory at ('ochin) accompanied tlie ('xpedition for sonu' 
distance, and with his caravels and ships ran along the 
shore with orders to sink everytliing he fdl in with. As 
they w(U’e ])roceeding in tliis order, tlu'y one morning 
sighted the (’alicut licet, which was coming along the 
coast with a light land lireeze. Th(‘ first scpiadi’on under 
Vojambar, consisting of about twenty largo ships and 
some sinenty fustas and large sambuks, came on in single 
hie, and extended for a coiisideral)h‘ distance. Vicente 
Sodi’d oi’deix'd the caravels to calge close inshore in a line, 
and to run under all the sail th(‘y could carry, bring as 
many guns as tliey could, whilst he, with the ships, re¬ 
mained beliind. 

Each of the caravels carried thirty men, four heavy 
guns below, six falconets abovcg two of Avhich fired 
astern, and ten swivel guns on the quarter-deck and in 
the bows. The ships carried six guns below on the deck, 
two smaller ones on tlie poop, eight falconets al)ove, and 
several swivel guns, whilst two smalhu' pieces, wliicli fired 
forwards, were placed before the mast. Tlie sliijis of bur¬ 
den carried a heavier armament. 
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As soon as the two fleets met, ^tlio cara\ els (liscliarged 
all their ^’uns at the Moorish flags!n[), wliicli led the van,. 

Aj). and with the first discharge the mast of the flagship was 

1502. l)i-()ught down. Vicente Sodre’s/caravels continued tiring 
l)roa,dsi(les, and si)eedily tliree of the large Moorish ships 
were sunk. They (‘ontinned their course, and, having 
passed the first scpiadron, they met the second squadron 
of tlie enemy, consisting of mor(‘ than a hundred sail,, 
])riiicipally sambnks, commandcfl by the Moor Coja 
('as(‘m. Meanwhil(‘ \hcent(‘ Sodre's vessels wcuit after 
his caravels and engaged (-oja (aisem’s flagslii]). The 
M ooiisli vessels, not being so heavily arnnal as those of the 
Tortiigiu'se, tlie latter did great havoc, and so harassed 
the M ours that 1,li(>y l)e;;iui to make tor llie sliun- to avoid 
lurllior damai^e. U]ioii this, the first s(]uadroii roturiu'd 
to their lelief; l)Ut llavse were also very si'verely liaiidled, 
and as they came to close* quarters tlie Moors jumped 
o\crhoard to escape. One vessel whicli was deserted, and 
captiireil by the I’ortugiiese, was found to ceiitaiu a very 
rich cai'u'o, and a numlier of women and children, all bc- 
loni’in;; to Cojii Casern, besides several other woimui be- 
loneinr;- to rieli Moors. In this vessel was an inias>e of 
Mahomed, of solid "old and jewels, which ^ icente Smlre 
took, toft'ether with some jiretty siirls, tis a present lor the 
()ueen ; but the rest of the women and merchandise he 
left to his captains and sailors. After having thus dis- 
jicrscd the Ciilicnt feet (many of which were sunk and 
moj'e burnt) Sodre again went after some of the largest of 
the vessels, and on the approach of liis feet the Moors on 
hoard all leaped overlioard, and swam for the land, lie 
then took the deserted sliijis in tow, and when off Calicut 
he fistened them all together, and, having set them on fire, 
turned them to drift towards the shore, ^dceutc Sodre 
then iiroceeded with his feet to Cananor, where he met da 
Gama, wlio had already arrived there with his homeward- 
bound vessels. 

Having made all the necessary arrangements with re- 
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gard to the lactory at C'aiiaiior, which he left in (*harg’e chap. 
of Gil F(Haiaiides Barbosa, A'asco da Gama obtained per- 
mission fi-oin the to land a (piantity of cannon tlua’e, 

and he also supplied the factory with many shot and soim^ 
])()wder, all of which was buried so as to kee]) it out of 
sight; he also persuaded the King to have a higli stone 
wall erected round the fa(*tory j);disade, with a gate to 
fasten witli a key, and that at night he should stuni to 
shut the gate, and keej) the key. This the King agreed to, 
and forthwith liad tlie work executed, thinking tijat in 
making this re(|iiest da (iama desinal tliat the Portuguesi^ 
h'ft in the fectory should remain subject to him. 

Vicente Sodre was left as captain-major f)f tlie sea, 
witli ])ower over (‘verything by sea and land, and with in¬ 
structions to cruise along the coast all the suniimux doing 
as much injury as possible to the ships of Calicuit, and, if 
opportunity offered, to endeavour to make jirizes among the 
shi])s bound for Mecca. 

ITaving mad(' all the necessary arrangimnuits with regard 
to those that were to remain in India, Vasco da (iama set 
sail on his homeward voyage on the li8th December, IdOii. 

At Mount Dely he took in wood and water, and, sailing 
with a favourable wind, soon reached Melinde. Here he 
remained only long enough to exchange courtesies with 
the King, and tak(' in fresh iwovisions, and thence sailed 
direct to Lisbon, where he arrived on the 1 st of September, 
loOd, with ten ships laden with veiy great wealth. The 
King bestowed reivards upon all the captains, and to 
Dorn A'^asco da (iama he ga\e great favours ; all his goods 
were allowed to enter free, and he granted him the anchor¬ 
age dues of India, besides making him perpetual admiral 
of its seas, and one of the principal men of his kingdom. 

After Dom Vasco da Gama had left Indian waters, the 
/amoriii of Galicut, being einious of the trade which 
Trirnumpara, the King of Cochin, had enterecl into with 
the Portuguese, got together a very largo army, witl the 
view of driving the latter out of (dochiri. 
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CHAD. Tlicre were several in Triiimiiipara's Council who ei> 
. deavoured to persuade him to delivej’ up tlie Portuguese 
A.p. wliom lie liad taken under Ids protection, in order tO' 

150;]. avoid the tliro^atencd war. I'o this, however, he abso¬ 

lutely refused to listen, preferring to suluuit to all the 
auticipat(‘d evils of an invasion rathei’ tlian to commit 
sucli a breacli of faith. ^dcente Sodre arrivcal at 
Cochin about that time with Ids fleet, and was strongly 
urged hy Diogo Fernandes Cori’ca to remain tliere in 
order to assist Trimumpara against the thrc'abmed invasion. 
Vici'ute Sodre, hoAvever, urgeil that his oiders were to 
cruise near the lied Sea and interc(‘pt tlie Arabian shi[)s 
trading thence with India,: and to all the arguments 
(’ori'ea could urge on the su!)jt‘Ct Sodre turiu'd a deaf ear 
lieing influenced, it was l)elie\'ed, either hy b^ai’ or liy the 
hope of acquiring a rich booty. He then sailed for tlu^ 
Ued Sea, and when ofl’ the coast of Cbmhay met Avith 
fiv(^ vVrahiaii ships, huhm Avith valualilc' cargoes, Avhich he 
])lunder(‘d and burnt. Froeecaliiig on his course lie 
touched at the Curia Muria Islands, where Ik^ Avas Avell 
received and treated by the inhabitants. 

Vicente Sodre resolved to remain luae to effect some 
repaii’s to Pero de Ataide's shi]». nliieh \\as \ery leaky, 
and, iiotAvithstanding the Avarnings of“ th(' natives that 
Avhere he had cast anchor aaiis both a dangerous and un¬ 
suitable place for tlie purpose, owing to its exposure to 
the high \Ainds that prevaileil at that time of the year, he 
])ersisted in caiuying out his original intentions. Three of 
his captains (mdeavoured to persuade Sodre to listen to 
the Avaruings of the natives; but, as 1ie remained obstinate, 
they removed their shi])s to anotlu'r and more protected 
situation. As Inul been pi'edicted, ;i sudden storm did 
shortly afterAvards arise, and both Sodib and his brotlier 
Avere lost, and the remainder of tlie fleet only escaped 
Gill great difficulty. 

boundhe death of Vicente Sodre the remaining captains 
llavin Alvaro dc Ataide as their admiral, and it Avas 
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[letermiiied to return to India at once to give assistance to (^hap. 
the King of Cocliin. Having arrived at Anjediva the 
Aveather hccame so bad that it was resolved to remain ^ j, 
there for the winter, and to proceed to Cochin in tin' 
si)ring. 

In tli(^ meanwhile Trimumpara raised what troops lie 
could, (uid made other necessarv preparations to I'esist the 
impending invasion by the King of Calicut. Kesides hav¬ 
ing a comparatively small army, he was beset by furtluu* 
difficultic's, owing to the fact that at this important junc¬ 
ture many of his subjects and tributary chiefs deserted to 
tlie /iamorin. 

The Zamoriii, at the head of a force of bO,()()() men, 
consisting of his onii Nairs and the desertei’s Irorn 
(n.)chin, marched to llepelim,* sixteen miles from Cochin, 
wlicre he arrived on tlie olst of March, IGOd. At this 
juncture the Portuguese who were then at Cochin offci’ed 
to retire' to Cananor in order to relieve Trimumpara ironi 
the iinpe'iiding danger; but this he would not hear of, 
and desired that they should remain. 

Trimumpara gave the command of his army to Narayan, 
tlie heir-appai’ent of the Cochin State, and sent him with 
b,b 00 men to guard a pass through Avhich it Avas expected 
the Zamoriri Avould attempt to advance. On the l!nd 
Ajiril the Calicut army made an attempt on this paiss, 
but A\ere driven back. Next day Narayan was again 
attacked, but succeeded in holding his jiosition on tliis 
and on several subsc'cpient similar attacks, ilaving thus 
failed to effect his olijt'ct by force, the Zamoriu contriAed 
to gain over to his interest by means of large bribes th(‘ 
paymaster of the King of Cochin’s army, Avho accordingly 
uegh'cted, as heretofore, to issue regular daily payments 
to the troops. Disaffection then soon began to sIioav 
itself ill Trimumpara’s army, and numbers deserted. As 
^0011 as the forces under Narayan had been thus considei^th 
ably reduced, the Zamoriii’s forces made an attack the 

All ij'knal filA' iiiul kingdom ))etweeii Calicut aud (Vx'liin. 
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great force iijioii the pass one night. Narayan made a 
gallant (l(‘fenc(‘, hut being overpowered by nninhei's he 
was killed, together witli several of his officers; and his 
troops, finding themselves without a leader, took to 
tliglit, being followed for some distance by the enemy. 

Trimumpara, upon learning of the defeat and death of 
Naravaii, collected all his forces, and engaged tlu' emmiy 
in a pitched batth'; but his small army was soon over- 
couK', whenMij)on h(‘ retinal, with his hov remaining 
ti-ooj)s, and the Ikwtuguese under his ])rotection, to the 
island of Vy])in. Again tlie /arnorin sent to demand 
lli(‘ surrender of the Portuguese under his protec'tion, 
ottering in ri'turn to cease hostiliti(is and retire from the 
t(‘rritories of (iochin. IVimuinpara, howevcn*, continued 
faithful in the midst of his dangers and difficulti(‘S, and 
indignantly ix^fused the demand. The Zamorin, being 
grt'ally enraged at tliis, ordered the city of Cochin to be 
biii’nt. and he then went to ))esieg(‘ Vy])in. This island, 
how('\er, ])oss('ss(‘d many natural facilities for d(d(‘nc(\ 
and the small force whicli the King of* (iocliin had btam 
able to tak(‘ with him proved more than a match for tln^ 
Zamoriirs superior numbers. After se\eral unsucc(‘ssful 
att(‘m])ts to capture the island, as the winter season was 
now approaching, the Zamorin raised tlm siege and r(‘- 
turiK'd to ('ochin, wliich he foilitied with a ditch and 
lumpart; and, having left a strong l)ody of rroo])s there, 
he de])art(Hl for Calicut, inhmding to reiuov the attack 
after the Onam festival in August. 

On the defeat of Narayan many more desertions took 
])lace from Trimumpara’s army, and amongst these de¬ 
serters were two Italians who had, by Dorn ilanoel’s per¬ 
mission, accom])auied J)()m Vasco da Gama to India in 
his second voyage. 

Whilst these events w('re ha])])ening in India and else¬ 
where, preparations were being made at Lisbon for the 
dispatch of another expedition to India. King Dorn 
Manoel fully recognized the fact tliat, so long as the 
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/iamorin sided witli the Moors in their liostility to the chap. 
Poi'tiiguese, the afhiirs of the latter in India could not well 
he placed on a tirm footing; he tlierefore determined to ^ jy 
send out another expedition to build a fortress in Cochin, 1503, 
for the slielter of the ])eo])le and tlie storage of merchan¬ 
dise. Accordingly, nine ships were prepared, to which 
tillage commands were a])pointed, each consisting of three 
ships. Tlie first was given to Aftbnso de Albuquenpie, the 
s('Cond to Francisco de All)u(|uei*que, his cousin, and tlie 
tliird to Antonio de Saldanha. The two former were to 
proceed to India and return witli cargoes, and the last had 
•oi’ders to cruise off the mouth of tlie Red Sea against the 
shi])s of Mecca. Affonso de Alhmpienpie set out on the 
tjtli of April, loOd, and liad as his captains, Pero Vaz da 
Ah'iga and Duaite l\icheco IVreira, surnamed the Famous. 
Francisco de Albuquerque sailed on the 14th of April, 
accompanied by Nicolau (Joi'llio and Fernao Alartins de 
Almada,; a,nd Antonio de Saldanha had with him Ruy 
liOureiKp) Ravasco and Diogo Fernandes Pereira. Fran- 
<‘isco de Albuquei'que on his way fell in with the surviving 
four vessels of Sodre’s squadron, at Anjediva, as W(dl as 
witli one that had been separated from Dorn Vasco da 
Cama's fleet: lu' had, however, lost one of his owii fleet, 
which was su])posed to have been either sunk or burnt. 

Ihese together arrived at Cochin some days before' they 
were joined by Aftbnso de Albmjuerque and his three 
>^hips. Francisco de Albuquerque having learned at Cana- 
uor the critical position of affairs at Cochin, at once pushed 
on, and arrived there on the lind September, 1503, and 
he was soon afterwards joined at Vypin, by Duarte 
Pacheco, with his vessel. 

As soon as the Calicut garrison that had been left 
01 Cochin saw the arrival of these reinforcements they 
were struck with terror, and immediately left the city, 
francisco de Albuquerque cordially thanked Trimurnpara 
in the name of Doni Manoel for his fidelity, and presented 
him with the sum of 10,000 ducats. Without loss of 
voh, i, H 
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time Francisco de Albuquerque conducted Frimum])ara to 
Cocliin and re-estnblislied him in the jiossession of his 
kin^'dom ; lie tlieii sailed to a neiglibouring island whose 
Prince had revolted from Trimumpara to the /iamorin, and 
falling- unexpectedly iqion the jieople, he killed many of 
them, burnt some' of their towns and villages, and then 
returned to Cochin. 

Fbe next d;iv Francisco d(‘ Albuquenpie sailed for 
another island, the inhabitants of which had also ])roved 
unfaithful to Trimumpara. The Prince had (‘ollected a 
force of 2,0(10 for bis defence, in addition to wliicli a la]'i»e 
numbcT of jiaraos from (;alicut w('re ready to assist him. 
Albuquercpie ordcnal Duarte Pacheco lo attack this tle<d, 
whilst <it th(‘ same tim(‘ Nicolau (aielho, Antonio do (iiin]) 0 , 
and Pero de Ataidc' wer(‘ to en^'agv the land forces. 
PacluH^o succ(‘eded in sinking* many of the ])araos, 
and ill drivino- away the reinninder of tJie boats, nftcr 
having kilhul a numb('r of theii’ men. On land also tln^ 
(uiemy were comphdely roubal at tlu' first onset. Tlie 
Portuguese then forced their way into th(‘ royal ])alace, 
and killed the Prince: afti'r whicli they s(‘t fire lo the 
building. In tin' sam(‘ evening the expedition returned 
to (fochin. 

Albmpierqm* sailed the following day against the island 
of Repelirn, th(‘ lVinc(‘ of which place had made pr(‘])ara- 
tions for a stout resistanci*. lie had 2,000 Nairs under 
his command, and thes(‘ he marched down towards the 
shore to contest the landing of tin' Portugiu'se. A warm 
(ngagennnt ensued, wliich Listed for some tinug but the 
enemy were at last driven back, and fled for some distance, 
|)ursued by the Portuguese, The Prince succeed('d in 
rallying his men on the outskirts of a large town, and 
drew them up in batth' array to dis))ute the further 
advance of tlie invadiuvs. liere the fight was renewed, 
and a fierce and bloody engagement took i)lace, but the 
Portuguese arms were at length successful. A great 
number of the eiicuny were kilhul, and many were driven 
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headlong into the sea. The island was then given up to 
he ])lundered by Trimumpara s soldiery, and tlie towns and 
villages were subsequently burnt. a.d. 

Having by these engagements restored the King ot 
Cocliin to his authority, Francisco de Albuquerque 
thought it a tlivourable o])])ortuiiity to press his demands 
for pcuanissioii to er(‘ct a fort as a protection for the Portu¬ 
guese factory, and which would also serve as a defence to 
the King against any further attempt on tlie part of tlu' 
Zainorin. 

Trimumpara was now easily ])ersuaded to comply with 
tins request, as by his own acknowledgment he owed 
his life, his crown, and protection from his enemies en¬ 
tirely to the Portuguese. He not only sanctioned the 
construction of a fort, but even offered to undertake the 
work at his own exjxmse. A convenient spot was forth¬ 
with selected, on an elevated situation commanding a 
narrow arm of tlie scni, and the foundation was laid on 
tlie 27th Se])teml)er, 1503. The King supplied a number 
of hands for the work, at which also all the Portuguese 
laboured, without distinction, in ordei* to ('xpedite its 
completion. Four days after the commeiicimient of the 
lort Affbnso de ;Vll)U([uen[ue arrived at Cochin, bringing 
a further number of labourers for the work, whicli was 
speedily brought to a completion. As there existed no 
facilities for making an erection of stone, a stronghold was 
constructed of large palisades, filled in with earth, in the 
sliaix* of a square, with ffankiiig bastions at the corners, 
mounted with ordnance. The walls wei'e made of double 
rows of cocoa-nut tree stems, securely fastened together, 
with earth rammed firmly between, and it was further 
protected by a wet ditch. This was the first fortress 
erected by the Portuguese in India. It was christened 
Manoel,” after the reigning King of Portugal. 

After this, Albuquerque and the rest of the commanders, 
together with some of Trimumpara’s soldiers, went to 
attack some towns belonging to the IVince of Repelim. 
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CHAP, situated near the hanks of a river, about twenty miles 
. distant fi’om Cocliin. This force proceeded up the river 

A.i). in their long boats, and taking the enemy by suri)rise, 
killed a large number of tliem, and made great devastation 
in their lands. The re])ort of this attack soon spread, 
and tlie wliole country rose in arms to expel the invaders, 
whilst above (1,000 Nairs hastened to tlie assistance of 
tlieir countrymen, dliese attacked tlie Tortuguese with 
so mucli fury that they forced them to retreat, and drove 
tJuuri back to tlie river; the latter, however, retii’ed in 
good order, and succeeded in reaching their boats. In this 
retreat Duarte Pacheco had a Jiarrow escape of being cut 
off, and would probably have been taken, or killed, had 
not Albiupierque gone to his aid. The whoh' (‘\|)editi()n 
succeeded in getting back to Cochin with th(‘ loss of only 
<‘ight men wounded, but not one killed. Many of the 
enemy were slain, seven ol' tlieir paraos were* takim, and 
fifteen burnt. 

'file following night another e\])edition set out in their 
long boats to destroy some other villages belonging to the 
Prince of Repelim. Atfonso de .\ll)U(pier(jue went in 
advance of the rest with a party of his men : but the 
<‘neniv, who lay in ambuscade, falling n|)on him with 
great fury, killed two of his men and Avounded twenty. 
Affonso had to defend himself against the enemy till 
break of day, when Francisco de Albmpiercpie went with 
a force' to his assistance, wliereupon the enemy gave way 
and finally fled, followed by the Portuguese, who slew a 
number of them and burnt several villages. 

Die same day the Portuguese sailed for the island of 
Cambalam, where they killed over TOO men; thence they 
advanced into the ti'rritories of the Zarnorin, Avhere they 
laid waste the lands, and killed a number of the inhabi¬ 
tants. A force of (>,000 men gathered to attack the 
Portuguese and drive them out of the country; but these 
were ultimately re])ulsed, though not Avitliout great diffi¬ 
culty. About tlie same time Duarte Pacheco defeated 
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and drove off tliirty-four ])araos, which had been sent from 
Calicut to intercept the slups trading* to (hjchin. . ^ ^ - 

Tlie Zamorin and the Moors next resorted to other ^ 
tactics. The Portuguese came for ])eppcr and spices, and 1503- ^ 
if unable to procure these they might perhaps leave the 
coast. The utmost exertions were tlierefore made to pre¬ 
vent them from getting a lading for their ships. Albu- 
(pierque sent Pacheco into the interior to procure pe])per, 
but wliat he got after great excisions and lighting sutficed 
only to load one ship. Albiupierque had, soon after his 
ariAnl at Cochin, sent two vessels to Quilon to load 
pepper, and as soon as the fortress was completed, news 
having reached him that thirty ships had recently left 
Calicut bound for Coromandel, he hastened his de|)arture 
for that place. At this time the heir to the throne was 
a. minor, and the (iueen Dowager governed as Regent. 

She generally lived in the interior of the country, and 
ap})ointed a ( Auncil of leading men to manage the affairs 
of the State at Quilon. dliese men had been bribed by 
(be Zamorin to oppose the establishment of the Portu¬ 
guese in that place, but on the arrival of Albuqueiapie 
they were too much afraid of him to offer any resistance; 
gave him a heai ty reception in the name of the Queen 
iiegcmt, and permitted him to establish a factory there. 

On this coming to the knowledge of the Zamorin he 
used every endeavour to induce tlie Queen to drive out 
the Portuguese from her dominions ; she, however, replied 
that not only had the people of Quilon received no insult 
or injury from the Portuguese, but the latter were believed 
to be men of their word, and that, unless they wei‘e to act 
otherwise, it would not be possible to depart from what 
had already been agreed upon with them. One great 
cause of the success of Affbnso de Albuquerque at Quilon 
was that here there were no Moors, or other foreigners 
with whom the Portuguese were likely to come into 
serious competition in the matter of trade. 

Whilst Albu{|uerque was taking in cargo at Quilon the 
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GHAP. thirty ships from Calicut, with nine from elsewhere, hove 
in sight, and he immediately slipped his cables and Avent 
A.i), out to fight them. They, however, made for the harbour, 
l/)04. Avhere Albiupierque would have burnt tlu^m, but for the 
i‘equest of the juincipal men there that they might not be 
interfered with whilst in that port. Here the Calicut 
sliijis remained until the Portuguese vessels sailed, Avhich 
they did on the ll^th of January, 1504, after Albuquerque 
liad renewed the treaty of peace with the governors of 
tli(^ ])lace. Antonio de Sa remained behind as factor, with 
twenty-six men, and Padre Fr. llodrigo consented to stay 
there to educate the ])eople in tln^ Catholic religion. 
'Jliere was already a church in the place called Our 
Lady of Mercy,” and many native (Christians. In this 
eliurch were three altars, on Avliicli stood thrc'e crosses, 
and one of these Albuquercpie took away witli him, to 
prove to the King that there were Christians in that 
land. Duarte ]5icheco, with his ship and two caravels, 
with 100 men, wen^ left behind for the assislanc(‘ of the 
government in case of m^cessity. 

On leaving (luilon, on 12th January, 150J, the Portu¬ 
guese fiec‘t went to Cochin to imad Francisco de Albuquer¬ 
que; but the latter had gone to (’alieait, where he 
concluded a short-lived treaty with tlie Zaraorin. Tlie 
conditions demanded by Albuquerque Avere: (1) 000 cad¬ 
dies of piqiper to be paid to the Portuguese as compen¬ 
sation for past in juries; (2) the Moors to be required to 
give up their trade from Calicut, with Arabia, and Egypt; 
(5) permanent reconciliation to be concluded betAveen the 
Zamorin and Chchin ; and (4) the two Italian deserters 
to be delivered up. These terms, all except the last, Aver(‘ 
agreed to by the Zamorin, to the rage and indignation of 
the Moors, some of Avhom thereupon Mt (Calicut. The 
treaty Avas, hoAvever, of but short duration, because of the 
ca})ture by the Portuguese of a boat btdonging to Calicut, 
laden Avith pepper intended for Cranganor. This was held 
by the Zamorin to be a violation of the recent treaty, and 
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as his remonstrance on the subject was treated with con- chap. 
tempt, lie resolved to renew hostilities against the Por- 
tugiiese by l)oth land and sea. Albuquerque having been ^ 504 . 
joined by his cousin at Calicut, the two set out together 
for Cananor ; but, as Francisco de Albuquerque delayed 
very much in taking in his cargo there, Affbnso de Albu- 
<pierque sailed without him on -loth January, notwith¬ 
standing that Dom Manoed had ordered that they should 
keep together, and, liaving taken a JMoorish pilot on 
board, he steered straight for Mozambique. On the way 
thence Ije put in at S. lira/ for water, where he found a 
letter, sealed u|) and wrapped in a. ])iece of waxed cloth, 
fastened upon a post, which stated that Antonio de 
Saldanha and a tafonai (a large boat used in India for 
trans[)ort and carriage of horses), with a ship from Setu- 
bal, had arrived thei'e in the month of October. Atfonso 
de Albuquei'que doubled th(‘ Cjqje on tlie 1st May, and as 
his ship was in a \ery leaky condition he put in at the 
(Jape Verde islands to retit. Having stayed here three 
days repairing the ships and taking in water, he stai’ted 
again for Poitugal, and reached Lisbon at the end of July, 

1 b()4. He was received with great honour by the King, 
to whom he brought forty pounds of pearls and 400 
pounds of seed pearl, a very large diamond, and two 
horses—one a Persian and the other an Arab—Avhich were 
greatly esteemed, as they w(Te tlie first of the kind that 
had been brought to Portugal. Francisco de Albuquerque 
sailed from Cananor with his shijis on dth February, and 
was lost on th(‘ way home, with th(‘ other two ships under 
his command, without anyone ever knowing where or how 
they were lost. 

Antonio de Saldanha, who commanded the beet destined 
to cruise off the mouth of the lied Sea, lost one of his 
vessels, commanded by Diogo Fernandes Pereira, before 
reaching the island of St. 'rhomas. Here he anchored for 
a time. Before reaching the Cape he endeavoured to land 
at another place, where he was met with opposition by the 
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CHAP. riati\ es. To this lie gave the iiairic oiAgaada del Saldanlta, 
since known as Saldanha Bay, Aftcn* leaving licre, another 
^ vessel, commanded by Huy Lourenco, wjis parted from him 
1504. ill a storm, by which also Saldanha was driven up to Mozam¬ 
bique, whence he held his course to Quiloa, where he took 
some small prizes. At Melinde he was joined again by Huy 
l.ourenyo. Thence he proceeded to Zanzibai*, where he 
took twenty small vessels. The King of tliat place at- 
tempt(al to capture Saldanha’s slii]), but the attack was 
repulsed, and some of his boats were captured. The 
King then appeai'ed on the shores with an army of 4,00b 
men; but at the first volley his son was killed, and he 
then concluded a peace, in accordance witli tlu^ terms 
of which he agreed to ])ay annually 100 mcricales of gold 
Hs tribute to the King of Portugal. Afttn* this Saldanha 
visited Melinde, near wliicli ])lace Huy Lourengo took two 
ships and three zainbucos, wherein were twelve magistrates 
of the city of Prava, who submitted that city to Portugal 
with a yearly tribute of 500 mei’icales. After obliging 
the King of Mombassji to ent(T into an agreement with 
liim, Saldanha proceeded onwards. Having ])assed Caipe 
(luardafui he burnt a ship laden witli frankincense, and 
f()rc(‘(l another ashore that was cariying julgrims to Mecca, 
after which the two vessels proceedcnl to India. 

]\o sooner had Affbnso de Albuquenjue sailed from India 
than the Zamorin of Calicut forimal a combination with 
other kings and lords of Malabar, including those of 
Tanur, lies])ur, Cotugan and C)orin, besides others of lesser 
note and power, to drive the Portuguese from Cochin, for 
which purpose they collected a large fleet, well armed witli 
cannon, and a numerous land force, the hittei’ being under 
the command of Naidoea Darim, the nephew and heir of 
the Zamorin, and by Elancol, the loi’d of Hepelirn. 

The force collected by the Zamorin is stated to have 
amounted altogether to 50,000 men, in whicli number 
were included 4,000 who formed the crews of 1^80 paraos, 
and otlier vessels, who were to attack Cochin by sea whilst 
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the rest of tlie forces j^isaulted it by laiul. dliese to- 
^etlier had witli j-hem 382 cainioii. 3'he King of (Jochiii 
was greatlv alarmed at these formidal)le ])re])arations 
against him, and, but for the encoiiragemeiit of ])uart(' 
FacJfeco, lie would liave made no att(m]])t at any resist- 
an(*e. 

The command of the defence was given to Facheco, 
who had witli him, for this ])ur|)ose, only a little over 
100 FortugHcse and 300 Malabarese troops. Wdtli tliis 
handful of men lie boldly went forth to dispute the 
jiassage of the ford against the liordes of the Zamorin. 
leaving the King Avith his forces to guard the city of 
Cochim 

The first ste])s taken by Facheco were to ])lac(' sentries 
at all available passes, to pre\ent anyone from leaving 
the island, and, having dis])osed of his available forces to 
the best of his ability for the protection of the island, Ik* 
determined to assume the offensive, and a('C()rdingly sent 
small ])arties across the river, which made maTaiiding 
ox[)editions into the territories of Ri'pi'lim and the 
adjoining country, Avhere seviu’al villages were bnnit and 
many of the ])eacefal inhabitants killed. As soon as the 
Zamorin learned of these incursions, he marched forward 
with his army toward Rejiclim. At the same time the 
Arabians in Cochin attempted to aid the attack by 
fomenting a revolt Avithiu the city; but this Avas frustrated 
by the vigilance of Facheco. 

The Zamorin advanced \Adth his army toAvards Cain- 
balam, near Avliich ])lace there Avas a ])racticable ford to 
the island of Cochin. This ford Facheco prepai-ed to 
defend, for Avhich purpose lu' brought up Avhat vessels 
he had available. In the largest shi]A, Avhich Avas ainph 
provided with cannon, firearms, and all sorts of warlike 
stores, he placed five men under the command of Diogo 
Rereira, Avith orders to defend thc^ city and fort from all 
fittacks of the enemy. Ih^ placed thirty-five men in the 
fort under the command of Ferdinao Correa; twenty-six 
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men in one of the caravels ^ 

the othei caravel was beini^ la'paiixal/jV^n 
small vessels, one of Avhich he placed in 'l} 

Diogo Petiez witli twenty-three troojis, and tlie ^I^> 2 am- 
reserved for liimself witli twenty-two men. To sup])ortH>lv 
handful of men Trimum])ara, had only remainin<^ with him 
a force of some 5,000 soldiers, as the remainder of his 
army had deseiled to the /amorin; of these he f^vave 500 
nuai to Pacheco to assist in the defence of the ford. 

As tlie Zamoriii’s forces had not reached the ford by the 
tiiiu' Pacheco had |)osted his vessels to defend it, the latter 
saik'd watli a small body of men to tlu' harbour of Kepelim, 
and erij^a^v. ^! !.'^!y 'd* i.rclu'rs, w’ho attem])ted to prevent 

them from huidiiio*. These, however, aftei’ a fight of some 
hours, were driven back, and Pacheco thereupon burnt the 
town and carried off with him a large herd of oxen. 

On the followung day tlie Zamorin arrived with his 
whol(‘ army, to su])])ort which he had also fitted out a 
tli'et of lliO ships, including s(‘venly-six paraos which, at 
the sugg('stion of the two Milanese deserters, had been 
covercal with sacks filled with cotton, as a defence 
against cannon-balls. Tljes(‘ men had constructed for the 
Zamorin several cannons of brass, and had designed besides 
some other warlike engines ; at their instance also twenty 
])araos linked togetlier Avith chains Avere sent in advance 
of the rc'st of the fleet. The commanders of these jiaraos 
had orders to attack the caravel, and to endeavour to seize 
her with their grai)pliiig-hooks as quickly as possible. 
Paclu'co ado])ted a, someAvliat similar ])lan, and by connect¬ 
ing tlin^e of his vessels together by chains and stationing 
them across the stream he effectually barred the passage 
of the river. 

At the first attack by the enemy, the 500 men Avhom 
Trimum[)ara had sent to aid in the defence deserted, leav¬ 
ing Pacheco Avith only his 111 men to resist the attack. A 
tierce eiigagemeiit ensued, and after a stout resistance by 
the Portuguese for some hours, a shot from a heavy gun 
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tlie rest of tlie forces ^nuectecl the leading’ ])ara()s, and (jhap. 
i;*ether had witli to retreat ; the others, however, 
was greatly.at ntimately eiglit Avere sunk and tliirteeu 
against vct/ toi’ced to reti]*e, whereupon tlie attack from 1504. 
Pacb oairter began to flag. At tliis juncture, lioAvevei’, tlie 
Piiice of lie])elini, avIio had held his force's in reserve, ad¬ 
vanced to the attack, and, at the same tiling the /amoiin 
attem])ted to force the passage of th(‘ ford with the main 
body of his aiiny. The engagement was stubborn and 
long, but ill the end the Zamorin's troojis faihul in their 
attempt and nuired, having lost no less thau^ 1,030 men, 
wliilst amongst t\w Portuguese S(‘veral had been wounded, 
but none kilhal. 

Aft(T this victory tlic Poriiiga(‘S(‘ at onc{‘ set to Avork to 
repair their shi])s with all ex])edition, and they also refitted 
the oth(T (*aravel. Tlie /iamoriii, acting on th(‘ advice of 
(he sootlisayei's, did not at once nauuv the eiigageimmt; 
but Pacheco, being determined to give him no rest, crossed 
ov(U‘ to (/ambalam, where he ravaged tlie country, burnt 
tlie villages, killed many of the inhabitants, and carried 
away a consideralih' amount of booty. 

In the meantime the Zamorin, liaving received rein¬ 
forcements from tmlicut of liOO ships of war, eighty smalku* 
vessels, and Ib^OOO men, scut one of his officers Avith s(‘venty 
paraos to attack tin* ship that had laam left to defend th{‘ 
city of t'ochin, Avith the viiuv of drawing aAvay some of the 
ibirtuguese from tlie ford, and so dividing tludr forces. 
Immediahdy on hearing of this, Pacheco sailed to (a)chin 
with one of the caravels and one of* the smaller vessels, and 
immediately he came Avithiii sight of Cochin, the enemy's 
vessels sailed a,Avay for Rcpelim as quickly as possible, 
whereu])()n Pacheco, instea,(I of folloAviiig them, returned 
Avith all haste to his former position. 

On arrival at Cambalam, Pacheco found the Portuguese 
position in extiaurie danger. The cai’aAol left there had 
been vigorously attacked and was riddled Avith holes, her 
rigging aaws demolished, and the protective sacks of cotton 
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CHAP, had been torn from licr sides,. , .. , .1 oivilh'r vessels 
were m an almost equally ])reea,i.L qqj^ enemy 

^ j, were pressing the attack by both lanu water, when 

1604. Pacheco unexjicctedly arrived with Ids twv, vessels, opd 
attncked them in tlie n^ar. The battle waged for 

some time, but at length tlie forces of the Zamorin be^rnu 
to give Avay, and ultimately took to flight after liaving lost 
seventy-uine of tlicir ))araos and 1^90 men. 

dhe Zamorin was greatly cmraged at this second defeat, 
and at onc'e made prc^jiarations to renew the attack. 
Pacheco orclered tlie num under him to keep themselvc's 
as much jis ])ossihle out of siglit, and to observe a strict 
silence until lie should give' orders to the contrary. Tin' 
enemy, su])]) 0 sing that the Portuguese were now mostly 
exhausted or wounded, and unable to offer further resist¬ 
ance, advanced again to the' atta,ck, shouting, and in great 
hurry and disorder ; whennipon, at a given signal, Pa¬ 
checo’s imni rushed on deck, and with great noisc^ 
attacked tlndr assailants briskly witli theii’ cannon and 
other wea])ons. Tlu'y sjieedily sank se\ eral of their paraos, 
scattered otheu’s, and committed great (execution amongst 
the enernv, who speedily broke and retired. The Prince 
of ll('])eliin rallied tin' men and led them again to the 
attack, but they were afraid to approacli the Portugiu'sc* 
closelv; wlierenpou the Zamorin sent iSanbea Darim with 
orders to at once forci' the passage of the ford and fall 
upon the Portuguese. He made the attcmjh, but his men 
met with such a warm rec'eption that they were speedily 
routed, and ])ut to flight with a loss of sixt)' paraos and 
over ()0() men. 

Being again frustrat(‘d in his attempts against Cochin, 
the Zamorin noAV withdrew. Pacheco followed and at¬ 
tacked his fleet for some distance as they retired, and 
afterwards crossed over and burnt several villages, killing 
many of their inhabitants. 

The Zamorin would probably have refrained from again 
renewing th(‘ attack but for the advice^ of tlie Prince of 
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Repclim, of certain Arabians wlio were in his ( jss of repu- 
of lire two .Milanese. Tliese pointed out tlie.i defeat, and 
tation lie would sustain by ackuowb'dging, the island of 1504. 
suggested that another attempt to cross / Palignard and 
docliin should be made by tlie fords 
Palnrt. intention, Pacheco set 

Being informed of tin; /amorin’,ving of dochiu’s soldiers 
out tor Palignard with 200 of the ^yas met by a body of the 
and a few Portuguese. Here Vaking fifty prisoners, and 
ci.emy, which he defea^ He then sailed for Palurt, about 
killing most ot„0|it, wliere lie learned that the Zamorin 
tided to endeavour to force the pass at Palignard the 
'"lllowing day; Pacheco thereupon left some of his officers 
*‘’|(l the largest shiiis at Palurt, and returned in haste with 
smaller vessels to Palignard, having tirst taken tlu' 
^'''ecaution to have the tri'cs opposik' the lord at Palurt 
I’ht down, to prevmit them from serving as a jirotection to 
enemy. 

Pacheco observed that the fords at Palurt and Palignard 
:)uld not be passed at the same time, for wlim-eas at high 
•'‘■ater the latter could not be pa,s.scd on loot, it was not 
' "teep enough for tlie smallest \ essels, whilst that at Palurt 
''buhl only be passed by shi[)S at high water; so that rvhen 
‘'■'te former could be crossed on foot, the latter bad not 
'^'fficient dejith for ships, nor was it sufficiently shallow 
be forded. 

*^*’This discovery greatly lacilitated the delence of those 
ac('s; a few men were stationed at each, and arrange- 
f'ents made that at a given signal those from tlie one ford 
"lould hurry to the assistance of the others. Early the 
®%owing morning the Prince ol (lochin went to the 
^'listance of Pacheco with GOO men. 'flie lirst attack of 
enemy was made at Palurt, wliere at break of day they 
•'''ban to attack the Portuguese ships with their cannon. 

'"fleet of about 250 vessels was also seen a])])roaching, but 
‘'^'’'prc tliese could arrive Pacheco crossed over with a small 
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party, attacked tlie enemy’s position, and succeeded in 
driving then off, when, having spiked their guns, lie again 
retired to hisships. 


The enemy ^ vessels soon after arrived and hegan to 
attack the Ikirtiigiese shi])s, but after a long artillery duel 
tlieir paraos wer(‘ diven off and many of them sunk. The 
Prince of liejielim thenmade two unsuccessful attempts to 
cross the ford, being on ach occasion forced to retire 'with 
the loss of many men. 

Being repulsed at Palurt, Tie Zamorin and Nauboa 
Darim went with a large force to Paligii.rd. The attem )t 
to cross this ford was led by Naubea Darim in i)erSvo, but 
he was twice forced to retreat with considerable loss, aul 
soon after his second failure a plague broke out in uo 
encuny’s camp, which put a stop for a time to furtlnu’ l ,s- 
tile o|)eratious on the part of the Zamorin. 

l^icheco took advantage of this respite to repair tis 
vess('ls, to furnish them with fresh supplies of arms ud 
animuiiition, and to mak(‘ all necessary jirejiaratios. 
Amongst other means of defence he had a number )f‘ 
stakes cut, the ends of which were sharjiiuied and harderd 
in tlie lire. These were driven dee]) into tln^ mud at by 
water, so that they could not easily be drawn out, with te 
view of lamdeiing tln^ ford impassable on foot. 

In due course th(^ Zamorin again advanced his armyro 
the attack. His artillery consisted of thirty brass cauiiu, 
which was sent in advance of the main body of the ariy, 
guarded by 4,000 ])i(*ked men. The first liiu‘ of the min 
army consisted of 12,000 imm, under the comand of TNu- 
bea Darim; next came the Prince of Repelim with a 
similar number, and the Zamorin brought up the rui- 
with 15,000 troops. To op])ose this overwhelming fo*n 
Pacheco had only two vessels with forty Portuguese, ad 
the 200 men sent by the King of Cochin, who wre 
stationed in a place of great natural strength on slu'e, 


defended by a rampart. Thes(^ latter, however, deserpl 
as soon as the attack was first commenced. 


k 
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The enemy having placed their cannon o])p()site to the 
Portuguese ships, endeavoured to oblige tlirm to leave 
their station at tlie ford. Pacheco made, at hrst, no re])ly 
to tlieir attack, but after awhile he drew his vessels nearer 
to the sliore and commenced a, vigorous attack upon the 
l^nemy with all his guns, wliicli were pointed with so much 
Ridgment that he soon obliged them to seek shelter in 
iome neiglibouring woods. Naubea, Darim now advanced 
|with liis troops, and made an attempt to force the ])assage 
of th(^ ford, but was held in clieck by the tire of tlie 
Portuguese guns. The /amorin came up to his su])])ort 
with tlie rest of liis army, a.ud a. most persistent effort was 
made to cross ; the Zamorin ])ersonally encouraging his 
men until a shot from one of tlu^ Portiigiu'se vessels killed 
two officers by his side, lie then retired a little, but the 
men were urged forward by their officei’s with the ])oints 
of tlieir swords. Upon entering the ford, however, they 
came upon the pointed stakes, which wounded them in 
their fe(d and caused many to fall down. 
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When the advanced jiarty of the enemy were thus 
thrown into confusion, the men in Iront being umible to 
advance on account of the stakes, or to retire by reason of 
those in the rear pressing u])on them, the Portuguese 
poured in ceaseless bi oadsides from their vess(*ls, and so 
held them in check until the tide began again to flow, and 
the ford became im])assable by reason of the de])th of water. 
The Zamorin again had a narrow esca])e for his life, and 
at last withdrew his forces. This engagement lasted from 
break of day until nine o’clock, and it is alleged th(‘ 
3 ^iamorin lost here more men and ships than in any pre- 
Lf ions encounter with the Portuguese; whilst of the latter, 
Hedlnnigh many were wounded, not one of them was 

rirmlled. 

feat As soon as the enemy had retired, the King of Cochin 
Theme to congratulate Pacheco upon his success. The 
mtjtter at once gave orders for suitable refreshments to b(‘ 
"or i'ovided for his men after their recent exeifions, and then 
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CHAP, looked to the repair and re-equi])meiit of his vessels, so 
as to be prepared in case of a future emergency. 

The Zainoriii was exceedingly iiidiguaut at the failure 
1504, of his numerous forces to defeat the lew Portuguese that 
were opposed to them. The Prince of Repelirn, however, 
in order to appease him, endeavoured to accomplish by 
treacliery wliat had in vain l)een attempted by force ; and 
to this end he bribed certain men in Cochin to jioison the 
water and food supplied to the Portuguese. Pacheco 
liaving been informed of tliis, ordered fi'esh wells to be 
dug every day, and also that none of Iris soldiers were to 
buy any food witliont first making the vendor eat some of 
it. 

Pailing in these attem|)ts, tlie Prince of Repelirn ]iext 
determined to convey a detachment of men by water nt 
iiiglit to Cochin, to set tire to the city, and then to fall 
upon the inhabitants. This project was, however, also 
frustratcal by the vigilance of l^icheco, who, not content 
with maintaining his own position, made frequent ini’oads 
into the enemy’s country, where he did a considerable 
amount of damage. 

in retaliation for these constant attacks, the Zauiorin 
equip])ed a fleet to )-avage the coast of Cochin, but in 
several engagements with the Portuguese vessels these 
suffered many defeats, wliilst some of the enemy’s paraos 
were captured. At length the Zamorin determined to 
make anotlier attack upon the Portuguese, to whicli end 
lu' brought an army of 80,000 men, in addition to a large 
number commanded by the Prince of Repelirn, and a fleet, 
consistingof 100 large ships,110 paraos and eighty pinnace^q 
ill addition to eight turrets constructed upon paraos, anal 
a large float of timber, pitched and bound with tow, whic;h 
it was intended to set on fire and send down upon tilie 
Portuguese vessels. i 

Pacheco having been informed of these prcparatio-ns 
by the enemy, protected his vessels by means of' 
number of masts eighty feet in length, with which |he 
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made large floats, and anchored them at a distance from chap. 
his sliips’ prows, so as to prevent the too near ap[)ro}ich 
ot the enemy’s castles. As the land forces of the enemy ^ ^ 
approached, Pacheco set ont for the island of Arranl, 1^04. 
wheri' he attacked and killed some of their advance 
parties, and then retired to his ships. 

At dayl)reak the enemy's fleet appeared in sight; the 
timber float was set on fire and sent down the river 
towards the Portuguese vessels, but the masts anchored 
ill the stream effectually kept it off from doing any 
damage. The engagement then became general, and the 
Portuguese were on the point of being overpowered by 
the enemy when a shot from one of their big guns 
brought down their largest turret; soon afterwards a 
second turret was similarly destroyed, and many of the 
enemy’s ])araos were sunk. 

An attempt was at the same time made by the land 
forces of the Zamorin to cross the ford, which was op¬ 
posed by Christopher Jusart and Simao Andrade in two 
small ships, aided by some paraos, and a native force of 
1,000 men, commanded by the Prince of Cochin. The 
engagement was most fierce, and lasted from break of day 
till the evening, during the whole of which time the 
Zamorin’s large army was not only effectually kept in 
check, but large numbers of them were killed and many 
of their ships destroyed. 

In the evening, the tide setting in very strong, brought 
that day’s engagement to a close. 

The Zamorin now despairing of success, would have 
retired his forces altogether, but was persuaded by some 
of his people to make one more effort to attain his object. 

He accordingly again attacked the Portuguese; but his 
army and navy being now disheartened by repeated de¬ 
feats, made but a feeble attempt, and were easily routed, 
fhe Zamorin thereupon withdrew, and returned to Cali¬ 
cut, thus bringing to an end this war, which had lasted 
for five months, during which it is alleged that the army 
von I. I 
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CHAP, of Calicut lost about 19,000 men, together with a con- 
siderable number of their ships. A peace was siibse- 
^ quently concluded between the King of Cochin and the 
1/504. Zamorin. 

A report having been spread, before the conclusion of 
this war, that all the Portuguese in Cochin had been 
killed, those in Oananor and Quilon were placed in 
considerable danger of their lives. In consequence of 
this, as soon as he could safely leave Cochin, Duarte 
Pacheco went to Quilon, where he found that the Arabians 
had killed one Portuguese, and that thf Arabian ships 
were loaded in the harbour whilst those of Dorn Manoel 
were empty. Pacheco thereupon made a strong remon¬ 
strance to the leading men of the city, and demanded a 
strict adherence to the articles of their treaty, whc'rein it 
was expressly mentioned that no ship would be allowed 
to take in spices until the Portuguese should liave re¬ 
ceived their lading. These men replied that the breach 
of treaty in this respect was not due to any preference 
shown by them to the Arabians, but to the importunity of 
the latter, backed as tliat was by their power and wealth. 
They accordingly authorised Pacheco to unload the 
Arabian vessels and fill his own with their cargoes, 
which he accordingly did, paying the Arabians the full 
value of the goods thus taken. He then sailed away 
from Quilon, and cruising along the coasts of India, took 
and plundered several ships, and then returned to Cochin. 

Dom Vasco da Gama having impressed upon King 
Manoel how necessary it was to inci’ease the Portuguese 
forces in India, in 1504 His Majesty fitted out a fleet of 
thirteen of the largest ships that had hitherto been built 
in Portugal, and gave the command of them to Lopo 
sSoarez de Algabaria, who went out accompanied by a force 
of 1,200 men. His captains were Pero de Mendoza, 
Leoiiel Coutinho, Tristao da 8ilva, Lopo Mendes de 
Vasconsellos, Lopo de Abreu da Ilha, Philipe de Castro, 
Pedro Affonso de Aguiar, Vasco de Silveira, Manoel Telles 
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Barreto, AfForiso Lopez da Costa, Vasco Carvalho, and chap. 
Fero Dinis de Setuval. This expedition left Lisbon on . 

22nd April, 1504. a.j>. 

On his way out, LopoSoarez heard both at Mozambique 1^04. 
and at Melinde of the invasion of Cochin by the Zamorin, 
whereupon he made all haste with his journey. The first 
land of India which he touched at was Anjediva, where 
he found Antonio de Saldauha and liny Louren^o refitting 
preparatory to a cruise off the coast of Cambay against the 
Moorish ships from Mecca; he also heard here of the de¬ 
feat of the Zamorin’s army, and of the valiant conduct of 
Pacheco, and that there were tlien at Calicut several Por¬ 
tuguese prisoners who had been detained there ever since 
Cabral was in India. Lopo Soarez ordered Saldauha and 
Louren^o to accompany him, and, having called in at 
Cananor, the whole fleet ap])eared before Calicut, when 
a demand was at once sent on shore for the surrender of 
the Portuguese prisoners and of the two Milanese ; the 
Zamorin was then absent, but the chief men, whilst re¬ 
fusing to give up the Milanese, expressed themselves quite 
willing to liberate the Portuguese captives. This com¬ 
promise Soarez refused to accept, and he thereupon bom¬ 
barded the city for two days. Having laid a great part 
of it in ruins and killed some oOO of its inhabitants, he 
proceeded to Cochin on 14th September, where he arrived 
just as Pacheco returned there from Quilon. 

The King of Cochin having complained of certain 
damage he had received from Cranganor, which place had 
been fortified by the Zamorin, and that the latter was 
preparing another force against Cochin, Lopo Soarez went 
up the river with twenty vessels, and having defeated an 
army commanded by Naiibea Darim, he burnt the town 
and all the vessels he found there. The Portuguese 
spared the houses, shops, and churches of Christians, but 
they looted tliose of the Jews and Moors, Lopo Soarez 
left Manoel Tellez Barretf) with four ships for the protec¬ 
tion of Cochin, taking Duarte Pacheco away with him. 

] 2 
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CHAP. The only other notable incident connected with Lopo 
^ - iSoarez’s stay on the coast was his destruction of a larjije 

A.i,. Moorish fleet at Pantalayini Kollam. It had assembled 
lOOfi. there to take back to Arabia and Egypt a large number 
of Moors, who were leaving the country disheartened at 
the trade losses caused to them by the Portuguese. It 
was a crushing blow, for it is said Soarez captured seven- 
tefui vessels and slew 2,000 men. Tlie Zaraorin, too, 
felt the weight of it, for he had hithc'rto relied on the 
Moors for assistance, and it was by their aid chiefly he 
obtained a pre-eminence on tin* coast. Soarez sailed from 
India in the beginning of January, and arrived at Lisbon 
on 20th July, 1506, with thirteen vessels laden with 
riches, three of which had belonged to the previous 
year’s fleet. Of his own fleet he lost Pero de Mendoza, 
whose ship, being stranded near S. Braz, was never heard 
of again, and two other vessels were also lost, of which 
one was commanded by Fernandes Pereira, who, after 
taking several prizes off Melinde, discovered the island of 
Socotra. 

On the return of Ijopo Soarez, the King jiaid the highest 
honours to Duarte Pacheco in recognition of his valour, 
but he was subsequently imprisoned on cliargcs which 
were afterwards proved to have beiui false, and althouirh 
he was thereupon released and restored to his dignity, he 
was allowed to end his days in obscure poverty. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Success of the Portu^aiese aHects the Trade of the Moors—Threat by 
tlie So]dan of Cairo, who (bnstrncts a Fleet to Attack the Por¬ 
tuguese-—Appointment of Doni Francisco de Almeida as First 
Viceroy of India,— Erection of a Fort at Quiloa—Attack on 
Monibassa — Erection of a Fort at Anjediva and its subse- 
(juent Abandonment- -Attack on Onor—Erection of a Fort at 
Ca,minor—Attack on Qiiilon—-Crowning of the King of Cochin 
—Cochin Constituted the Seat of Government—Erection of a 
Fort at Zofala—Attack on Zofala Fort—Combined Atta(;k of 
the Zainoiin and Turks against Cananor—Discovery of Ceylon 
—Attack on Din by a Turkish Fleet and Death of Dom 
Lourern^o de Almeida—Mutiny amongst Albuquenpie’s (yap- 
tains—Charges againvst Aflbnso de Albiupierque—He is Im¬ 
prisoned by the Viceroy Ilelease of Albiiquercjue and his 
Assumption of the Government. 

The suc(U‘ss of tlie Portuguese in India had already chap. 
begun most seriously to affect the trade thence via the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, which was conducted by the ^ 
Moors between the cities of Calicut, Cambay, Ormuz, and 1606. 
Aden. Prom Ormuz, the produce of India was conveyed 
to Europe up the Persian Gulf to Bussora, at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and thence distributed by caravan 
through Armenia, Trebisond, Tartary, Aleppo, and Damas¬ 
cus, and to the port of Beyrout on the Mediterranean, 
whence the Venetians, Genoese, and Catalonians conveyed 
it by ship to their respective countries. From Aden it 
was conveyed up the Red Sea to 'Poro or Suez, and thence 
by caravan to Grand Cairo, and so down the Nile to 
Alexandria, where it was shipped for Europe. Those 
interested in these several routes, who were naturally 
great losers by the Portuguese trade with India, com¬ 
bined to drive the latter out of India, and, in accordance 
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with an arrangement to this effect, the Soldan of Cairo 
gave out that he was about to destroy the holy places of 
Jerusalem in revenge for the damage done to his trade. 
This threat was communicated to the Pope, to whose re¬ 
presentations on the subject the King of l^ortugal replied 
that his intentions in these Eastern discoveries tended to 
the propagation of the faith, and the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the see of Pome, and that lie would on no 
account relax in his efforts to destroy the Mohammedan 
power. By this the Sultan understo id that his repre¬ 
sentation and threats were of no avail, and he accord¬ 
ingly commenced the construction of a fleet to harass 
the Portuguese trade in India. 

This was shortly afterwards followed by more vigorous 
efforts than before by the Portuguese to consolidate their 
power in India, and to weaken that of their rivals. To 
this end King Manoel resolved to bring about the com¬ 
plete overthroAV of the Moorish trade by seizing Aden, 
Ormuz, and Malacca; the first two being the i)orts through 
which their Eastern trade reached Europe via Alexandria 
and Beyrout respectively, and the last being that at which 
they exchanged goods with China. He accordingly 
determined to send out a governor to remain for three 
years in India, with a sufficient force to protect the 
Portuguese settlements there. The King first of all 
intended to confer the appointment upon Tristao da 
Cunha, but he being taken suddenly ill at the time when 
he should have started, it was given to Dorn Francisco de 
Almeida, to whom special instructions were issued for 
the erection of forts at Anjediva, Cananor, Cochin, and 
Quilon. On 25th March, 1505, Almeida sailed from 
Lisbon with a fleet of twenty-two ships, eleven of which 
were to return with merchandise and the rest to remain 
in India. Besides their crews, the fleet carried 1,500 
fighting men. 

On the 2nd July the fleet encountered a severe storm, 
during which the vessels were separated, and one was lost. 
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Dom Francisco de Almeida arrived at Quiloa with only ohap 
eight vessels, but was joined by others shortly afterwards. 

On entering the port he saluted as usual, but his salute a.o. 
was not replied to, whereupon he complained to the King, 1^05. 
but as he vouchsafed no apology or reply, Dom Francisco 
determined to exact satisfaction. He accordingly landed 
with oOO men, and speedily drove Mir Abraham, the King, 
who was, however, a usurper, from the island, and crowned 
in his stead Mahomet Aucomi, a kinsman of Mir Abraham, 
in recognition of faithful services rendered by him to the 
Portuguese. He accepted the crown, but requested that 
his heir might be declared to be the son of the lawful 
King Alfudail, as the latter had been murdered by the late 
usurper, thus passing over his own sons whom he com 
ceived to have no just claim to the throne. After this 
Dom Francisco erected a fort on the island of Quiloa, 
into whicli he placed 550 men for its defence, and he 
also left a caravel and brigantine to cruise there. He 
left Quiloa on 8th August for Mombassa, where he 
arrived with thirteen vessels. Before entering the har¬ 
bour he sent two vessels to sound over the bar, which 
was commanded by a fort mounting eight guns. These 
began to fire on the boats, but were soon silenced by the 
guns from the ships. Two smaller forts were similarly 
silenced, and the fleet then entered without further resist¬ 
ance. Dom Francisco having sent a message to the 
King, which was replied to with insolent taunts, he 
landed with a body of men on 15th August, and speedily 
drove the enemy out of the city, and possessed himself 
of the King’s palace. Whilst this was proceeding on 
shore the ships captured and burnt all the native vessels 
they fourid in the port. Afterwards the city was burnt 
to the ground. Some of the vessels that had been sepa¬ 
rated by the storm now arrived at Mombassa, whereupon 
Dom Francisco sent two of them before him to India to 
carry the news of what he had done, and to make the 
necessary preparations for his arrival. He followed after 
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CHAP, with fourteen ships, and anchored in the bay of Angra 
. de Santa Elena, where he found Joao Homem, ca]:)tain of 
A a caravel. Sailing thence the first port he touched in 
1606. India was Anjediva, which place was reached on 13th 
September. 

The news of the vigorous measures adopted against the 
Moors at Quiloa and Mombassa having preceded liiin, the 
King of Onor and the Moors of Cincatora sent repre¬ 
sentatives and gifts to Dom Francisco de Almeida to 
ensure his friendship. At Anjediva he erected a fort, 
and it is said that in digging the foundations the Portuguese 
came across stones bearing a cross. This was held as an 
indication that tlie place had once been the abode of 
Christians, but it was probably not then recognised that 
the cross was originally a heathen emblem. Into this fort 
Almeida put a captain and eighty men, and left behind a 
galleon and two brigantines to cruise in the neighbourhood. 
Whilst this work was going on he sent his son, Dom 
Louren^o, under plea of a friendly visit, to ins])ect a fort, 
of which he had been informed, on the borders of Onor, 
that had been built by the Prince Sabago, and garrisoned 
by 800 men. 

From Anjediva Dom Francisco went to Onor, but not 
being well received he burnt the town and a number of 
ships which he found there In this enterjnise Dom 
Francisco was wounded by an arrow, and having driven the 
enemy out of the town, Tirnoja, the governor of the city, 
at an interview, excused the King for what had occurred, 
and in his name offered vassalage to Portugal. Thence 
Dom Francisco sailed to Cananor, where he arrived on 
24th October, and obtained permission from the King to 
build a fort, which he accordingly did, and called it 
Angelo.” The command of this fort he gave to 
Louren^o de Brito, with IbO men, and he left there two 
vessels to defend it and to cruise off the coast. Here he 
assumed the title of Viceroy. He also received a visit 
from the Minister of Narasimba Rao, of Vijayanagar, who 
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then ruled the chief portion of Southern India, who pro- chap. 
posed an alliance of marriage between his master’s daugh- . 
ter and the King of Portugal’s son. a.d. 

From Cananor Dorn Francisco proceeded to Cochin, 
where he arrived on 1st November. He received the sad 
intelligence that the lactor at Quilon with all his men had 
been killed by the Moors, whereupon he sent his son, Dom 
Lourenfo, witli three ships and three caravels to procure 
lading at that port, with orders to a})pear as though un¬ 
aware of what had occurred there, but in case of any 
opposition he was to avenge the murder of the Portuguese. 

The messenger whom Dom Louren^‘o sent on shore 
was received with a shower of arrows, and twenty-four 
ships from (Jalicut and other places that were in the 
port prepared foi' defence. Dom Louren^o attacked the 
sliips with vigour, and having burnt them all he returned 
to Cochin in time to take part in the ceremony of crown¬ 
ing the King of that place, by Dom Francisco, with a 
crown of gold set with jewels, which had been brought 
from Portugal for that purpose. This honour was to 
have been conferred upon Trimurapara in recognition of 
th(‘ gallantry wlierewith he had defended the Portuguese 
against their enemies, but, as he liad now abdicated, his 
successor, Nambeadan, was crowned in his stead. Six 
ships were then richly laden, and sent back to Portugal. 

Dom Francisco established his principal residence at 
Cochin, thus constituting it, for the time, the seat of 
Portuguese government in India. In order to secure his 
position here he strengthened and rebuilt the fort. 

Whilst these events were taking place in India, another 
expedition was consolidating the Portuguese power in 
Eastern Africa. In order to secure the trade of the gold 
nt Zofala, Dom Manocl had ordered a fort to be built at 
Quiloa, which, as has already been stated, was carried out 
hy Dom Francisco de Almeida. Another fort had been 
erected at Mozambique, and a factory established at Me- 
Ende. After the departure of Dom Francisco de Almeida, 
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CHAP. Dorn Manoel sent out Pedro de Aiiiiaya, with six ships, 
to build a fort at Zofala. Three of tlie ships were to go 
4 j, ou to India and return with lading, whilst the other three 
1606. were to cruise off the coast of Zofala. Pedro de Annaya 
experienced no difficulty in obtaining leave to erect a fort 
at Zofala, ^vhereby the trade at that port was secured ; 
but iu granting it the King had hoped that the un¬ 
healthiness of the country would speedily oblige the Por¬ 
tuguese to quit it. 

The three trading ships sailed towards India, under the 
command of Peru Barreto, and two of the remaining three 
were ordered to guard the coast up to Cape Guardafui, the 
command of which Pedro de Annaya gave to his sou 
Francisco. These two were, however, lost, but their cap¬ 
tains managed to escape in the boats. A wooden fort 
having been constructed at Zofala, the Moors of the place 
were anxious for its destruction, naturally fearing that it 
would be the means of interfering with their trade, and 
they accordingly iutriguiM with the King’s son-in-law, 
whom they induced to es])ouse their cause. He ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty in persuading the King to expel the 
Portuguese, and, taking advantage of a time when many 
of them were sick, he surrounded the fort with 5,000 
Cafres, and filled the ditch with faggots. Within the fort 
were only thirty-five Portuguese capable of bearing arms, 
but these did such execution with their cannon that they 
killed immense numbers of the enemy, after which Pedro 
de Annaya made a sally with some twenty men, and drovt‘ 
the remainder of the assailants from before the fort. In 
the night Annaya with a few men attacked the town, and 
entering the palace, the King wounded him in the neck 
with a scimitar, but was himself immediately slain; he 
then retired to the fort, which was the following day 
again attacked by the King’s sons and all the Moors of 
the place, but these were also successfully repulsed with 
considerable loss. The two sons of the late King shortly 
fell out about the succession to the throne, but one of 
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these, named Solymau, having gained the support ot chap. 
Annaya, was crowned by him, and for his own security . .... ^ 
entered into a strong alliance with, and gave countenance a.!,. 
and encouragement to, the Portuguese. We must now 1606. 
return to India. 

Seeing that the Portuguese were establishing their posi¬ 
tion in India, the Zamoriu of Calicut sought the aid ot 
the Soldan of Cairo, in conjunction with whom prepara¬ 
tions were made with much secrecy for a great naval 
attack, with the view of driving them from the Eastern 
seas. A travelling European, however, named Imdovic ot 
Bologna, disguised as a Moslem fakir, visiting Calicut, 
fell in there with the two Italian deserters in the Zamorin’s 
employ, fraternised with them, and soon ascertained that 
preparations on a big scale were afoot. lie succeeded in 
escaping to the Cananor fort, and was thence dispatched 
to Cochin to lay his information before the Viceroy. Dom 
Francisco thereupon sent his son, Dorn Louren^o, witli 
eleven sail to counteract any attempts that might be 
made to that effect, who, having learned that there was a 
large fleet in the Roads of Cananor, he proceeded thither 
on the 16th March, 1506, just in time to intercept an 
armada of Turks and Moors, which the Zamoriu had 
launched against Cananor. This armada consisted of 
large vessels, gathered from Pouani, Calicut, Kappatt, 
Pantalayiui Kollam, and Darmapattanam. Lourenfo de 
-Vlmeida steered his ship straight betw'een two vessels 
carrying Turkish troops, and soon dispersed the enemy, 
whose armada retreated towards Darmapattanam. The 
wind falling adverse, however, they were again driven 
north towards Cananor. They sent a message to Lourengo 
to say they had not come to fight, and wished to pass to 
the northward. To this, however, Loureugo would not 
listen; he again closed with them, and nearly 3,000 
Moslems, it is said, fell in the battle, and the ships that 
survived the attack were scattered in all directions. The 
Portuguese loss was very slight, and the victory so com- 
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CHAP, pletely cstablishPvl their naval superiority that no furtiPS, 
_ attempt was, for the time, made to dispute it. 

A.D. No sooner had Dorn Lourenfo given a good account of 
1506. the enemy at Cananor than the news reached him that the 
fort at Anjediva was attacked by sixty vessels, com¬ 
manded by a renegado. These received considerable 
damage from the well-directed fire from the fort, and 
when they heard that Dom Lourengo was on his way to 
its relief, they speedily retired. The Viceroy, however, 
soon after this, feeling that he had not sufficient forces at 
Ids command, decided to give up Anjediva fort, and to 
(concentrate his troops in the Cananor and Cochin forts, 
which sufficiently protected the trade. 

The Moors, seeing that their trade was being cut off by 
the Portuguese, endeavoured to avoid their vessels by 
keeping out at sea in their voyages to Sumatra and 
Malacca, whither they went for spice. Accordingly, they 
avoided as much as possible the Indian coast, and took a 
course through the Maidive Islands, bearing away thence 
sourJi of Ceylon. This coming to the knowledge of the 
Viceroy, he sent his son from (k)chin, with nine ships, to 
cruise in that direction, and to stop this route also to the 
Moorish ships. Dom Lourengo sailed from Cochin for 
the Maldives at the end of IbOG, or beginning of 1506; 
but, as tile Portuguese pilots were quite ignorant of the 
navigation of those parts, they cruised about for eighteen 
days without discovering the islands, and were driven by 
the currents towards Ceylon, where, by chance, they ulti¬ 
mately fetched the chief port of that island, called 
Colombo, which Dom Louren^u) entered. Here he found 
several Moorish vessels, from various parts, loading with 
cinnamon, and taking in elephants for Cambay. The 
Moors, fearing Dom Lourenyo’s vengeance, presented 
him with 4U0 bahares of cinnamon. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the King, with whom he concluded a treaty 
of friendship and trade, under which His Majesty agreed 
to pay tribute in cinnamon and elephants to the King of 
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who, in return, was to protect Ceylon from all chap. 
enemies.* He then planted a cross, with an inscription 
recording his arrival at Colombo, and returned to Cochin. a.d. 
Doubt has, by some, been thrown upon the existence of a 
treaty at that time with any King of Ceylon, since the 
advantages it is stated to have afforded to the Portuguese 
for trade in that island were not followed iij), no subse¬ 
quent visit having been paid to the island by Portuguese 
vessels until 1518, an interval of thirteen years. On his 
way to Cochin, Dom Louren^^o attacked and burnt the 
town of Piranjam, which belonged to the King of Quilon, 
in revenge for the death of the 1 Portuguese killed at the 
latter place. 

In 1507 the Zarnorin, seeing his power at sea and on 
land almost gone, in consequence of tlu' damage done to 
his ships in various ports of India, sent word to Melique Az, 
lord of Dill, captain of the King of Cambay, complaining 
of the Portuguese, and asking him to seize any ships 
carrying pepper and drugs to ports in Cambay, and to 
make war against the Portuguese in every way, in whicli 
he, the Zarnorin, undertook to afford every assistance. 
Melique Az, however, refused to entertain this proposal, 
being satisfied that the enterprise was a hopeless one, and 
could only result in damage and loss to his own territory. 

These negotiations having come to the knowledge of 
Dom Francisco de Almeida, he fitted out a squadron of 
ships to take the offensive, the command of Avhich he 
gave to Dom Loureiigo. 

Gon^alo Vaz, who was at Canauor with his ship at the 
time, at once proceeded to join Dom Louren^o's fleet, and 

* According!: to one account, con- whicli he placed Joao da Silva, as cap* 
tainc'd in Aotidas para a Ilidoria c tain, with 2(M) soldiers, a factor, a 
Gmfrafia das Narpes IfltraviarinaH, scrivener, and a chaplain ; he also jiro- 
pnblished by the Royal Academy of vided the place with all necessaries, 

Sciences at' Lisbon, ’Uom Louren^o together with four boats for its further 
further succeeded in obtaining a foot- protection. This, however, seems im- 
hold on the summit of a rock project- probable, since the island was not 
ing out into the sea, on which he again visited by Portuguese vessels 
erected a wooden palisade, sufficient for several years afterwards. 
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CHAP, meeting on his way with a ship of Cananor, sailing with a 
— - Portuguese* pass, he sunk it with all the Moors sewed up 
A.i>. in a sail, for which violation of faith he was subsequently 

1507. deprived of his command. Dom Louren^o proceeded 

with his fleet to Chaul, and, wlieii off that port, seven 
Moorish ships arrived, but, as tliey stood in without 
answering his salute, he followed them in his boats, 
whereupon the crews leapt overboard, hoping to swim 
ashone They were, however, closely followed, and many of 
them were slain ; the ships also, which were laden with 
horses and other goods, were all burnt with their cargoes. 
Dom LoureiiQo then proceeded to Dabhol, where he dis¬ 
covered the Calicut fleet a short distance up the river. 
Me was in favour of an immediate engagement, but Avas 
(Overruled by his council who, considering the narrowness 
of the stream, deemed that it could only be undertaken 
at great disadvantage and risk. Idle enterprise was 
accordingly not attempted, and the fleet left the neigh- 
hourhood ; but, when it had proceeded about four leagues, 
the leading vessels es[)ied a ship sailing up a river, and 
two of them followed until it cast anchor opposite to a 
towiif Avhere tliere were several other vessels. Seeing 
the chase, Dom Lourenyo s(mt a galley after them, and 
the three together began to clear the shore of many 
natives assembled there ; proceeding up the river they 
burnt all the ships in the liarbour, excepting two laden 
with riches from Ormuz, which they carried away. 
'They also burnt a house on shore that Avas full of much 
valuable merchandise. Dom Loiiremjo then returned to 
(kichin, Avhere he was coldly received by his father for 

* At this time the Portuj>:uese fore, very particular as to what vcs- 
allowed no native vessels to ply on sela they took. Tiic vessel referred to 
the iioast without their passes, sig-ned above (tarried a pass from Loiirenyode 
by the commandants either of Ujchia IJrito, which Gonealo Vaz (lc(darcd to 
or of C'ananor; it was, however, dis- be a forgery, and accordingly captured 
covered that several Calicut Moors the shi]). 

used to corry on their trade under fThis was probably the town of 
<'()ver of this permission, and the deygurh, near the mouth of the Shas* 
Ihu-iugiiese captains were not, there- tree river. 
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not having attacl'-'fl the Calicut fleet atDabhol. He was, chap. 
however, excusec on the ground of his having been in- . 
flucnced in the matter by the council of his captains, a.d. 
but these latter were all deprived of their commands and 
sent back to Portugal. 

It a,apea'rs that on board the vessel destroyed by 
(xon^alo Vaz was the nephew of Mammale Marakkar, a 
rich merchant of Malabar, whose body was washed ashore. 

The real facts of the case not being known at Cananor, 
th(^ blame for the destruction of this ship was not un¬ 
naturally attributed to LoureiR-o do llrito, and this was 
jade an excuse by the King of Cananor for breaking 
vitli the Portuguese, in which he was grcaitly encouraged 
■)y the Zamorin. l)e llrito, having discovered his inten¬ 
tions, sent to the Viceroy demanding assistance, and his 
[message was delivered to Doin Francisco at church, 

S hereupon he immediately left, and at once dispatched 
1 expedition for his relief, commanded by Doin Louren^o, 
but with orders to place himself under de Brito on 
arriving at his destination. As, however, de Brito was 
unwilling to take the command whilst Dorn Louren(;,o was 
there, the latter returned to Cochin. De Brito entrenched 
himself, and having received intelligence of the intended 
attack from a nc])hew of the King of Cananor, who was 
anxious to gain the friendship of the Portuguese, he 
was w'ell prepared for it when it was made. 

The King of Cananor obtained from the Zamorin 
twenty-one pieces of cannon, and having entertained the 
assistance of 40,000 Kairs, he cut off all communica¬ 
tion between the town and the fort by a trench, and 
commenced to besiege the place. Subsequently the 
attacking force was increased by 20,000 more Nairs 
who were sent by the Zamorin. De Brito worked hard 
to complete his defences; and at last, one morning, 
the besiegers advanced against the fort in twelve col¬ 
umns of 2,000 men each, but were met by such a de¬ 
structive fire from the Portuguese that they were driven 
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CHAP, back before they reached the walls. water of the 

garrison was derived from a well situated a short distance 
1607. outside the walls, and each time the Poriugucse wished to 
draw water they had to fight for it, unti\ Fernaiifdes, an 
engineer, hit upon the ex])edient of mining a pasisage as 
fai* as th(' well, and so draiving off the supply uiderground. 
The Portuguese, after this had lieen accomplisnet, made 
another sally, and filled up the well with earth to Irde the 
device from the enemy. The Moors constructed raiiparts 
of l)ales of cotton, and against these the ordinary cannon 
used had but little effect; but the Portuguese planted a 
large piece' of ordnaiup on their ramjiarts, and one lucky 
shot from it sent the cotton-bales flying, and killed no les 
than twenty-two men. After this no attempt was mad \ 
to take the fort, and the besiegers hojied to starve out P 
garrison. The latter were reduced to the greatest strait 
and liv(‘d on lizards, rats, cats, and other animals. Oi 
Ibth August, however, the sea cast up slioals of crabs 
prawns, which afforded the garrison some relief, and was 
looked upon by them as a special intervention bj Heaven 
oil their behalf. 

A grand final assault on tin' lh)rtugu(ise fort was now 
arranged to take place, both by sea and land, in order to 
bring the siege to a conclusion before the Onam festival 
in August. The boats and catamarans were easily driven 
back by the besieged garrison, but the Nairs gallantly 
stormed the wall and effected an entrance; so steady, 
however, was the Portuguese fire that the enemy were 
soon checked, and they finally retreated. Nearly every 
one of the little garrison was wounded in that day’s fight; 
and de Brito, to conceal the exhaustion of his resources, 
kept up a bombardment of the town after the enemy 
had been repulsed, and destroyed a big mosque in which 
the Moors had congregated for the Friday service. At 
this extremity timely succour was at hand, for on 27th 
August a fleet of eleven ships under Tristao da Cunha 
arrived from Europe, and their commander, with 300 of 
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his men, had no difficulty in driving back the besiegers 
and relieving the place. The King of Cananor then sued 
for peace, which was granted on terms advantageous to 
the Portuguese. 

The Viceroy accompanied Tristao da Cunha on his 
return journey as far as Ponani, a town subject to Calicut, 
where the Moors laded their ships under the shelter of 
four vessels belonging to the Zamorin, commanded by a 
Moor named Ciitiale. This place was attack(‘d, the 
l)eo])le all killed, and the ships in the haven and docks 
were burnt. In this attack Doin Louren^o was wounded. 
Though the ])1 under was of great value, it was all burnt, 
with the ex(*('ptioii of the artillery, wliich was saved. 
After this victory the fleet returned to Cananor to take in 
lading, and Tristao da Cunha set sail for Portugal on 
()th December. 

The Soldan of Cairo, being deprived of his chief source 
of revenue by the interference of the Portuguese with 
the ov erland trade, fitted out a fleet of twelve ships and 
1,500 men, commanded by Mir Ilozem, to oppose them 
in India. On the way he attacked Imbo and killed the 
8heikli; he then proceeded to loda, which place he also 
attacked and took a great deal of plunder. Thence he 
went to Dill to arrange terms with Melicpie Az for a 
joint expedition against the Portuguese. Idiis arrange¬ 
ment coining to the knowledge of tlie Viceroy, he sent 
Dorn Lourenr;o with eight ships to guard the factories 
at Cananor and Cochin. Dom Ijouren^o ran as far as 
(diaul, where he was well received, and whilst here the 
Turkish fleet hove in sight at a time when he and his 
officers were on shore. They immediately hastened to 
their ships, and made such arrangements to meet the 
enemy as the shortness of the time permitted. Mean¬ 
while Mir Hozern had already entered the harbour, fully 
^'xp^'^’fiwg to capture all the Portuguese ships, but these 
gave him so warm a reception with their guns that he 
was unable to approach near enough to board tliem. 
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The eiif^agement was hotly carried on by both sides until 
nightfall, when the respective vessels separated, leaving 
the issue still indecisive. 

The next morning the attack was renewed, and the 
Portuguese endeavoured to board the enemy’s vessels, but 
only two galleys succeeded in capturing their respective 
opponents, after having put every man on board to the 
sword. Dom Louren^^o was apparently getting the upper 
hand, when Mclique Az arrived with a large number of 
small vessels to the assistance of Mir Hozem, whereupon 
Dom Louren^x) sent two galleys and three' caravels to 
hinder their approach, which they succeeded in doing 
for the time, and the fight continued witli great loss on 
both sides until they were again separated by night. 

The Portuguese captains then met in conncil, and en¬ 
deavoured to dissuade Dom J.iOurengo from continuing 
the contc'st against such heavy odds; he, however, d \V'r- 
mined to renew the fight the next morning. Mclique .\z 
began the assault, and Dom Lourengo’s ship running foul 
of some stakes in the river-bed, made so much water that 
she was in danger of sinking. Whilst in tliis condition 
a ball broke Dom Louren(;o’s thigh, whereupon h(' 
ordered himself to be set against the main-mast, where he 
stood encouraging his men, until another ball broke his 
back. After a vigorous resistance the Moors entered 
the shij), which soon afterwards sank, and only nineteen 
of the crew survived, who were taken and sent prisoners 
to Cambay, .\fter this the rest of the Portuguese fleet 
went to Cochin, and carried the news of his son’s death 
to the Viceroy. 

When Tristao da Cunha, whose arrival in India has 
been referred to above, sailed from Lisbon on 18th April, 
1506, he was accompanied by Affonso de Albuquerque, 
who went out as chief captain over six ships and 400 
men. On starting, the latter received from King Dom 
Manoel secret instructions that on tlie expiration of three 
years he was to be Viceroy and’Governor of India, and 
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Dora Francisco de Almeida was then to return to Portimal. chac. 

^ V 

III the meanwhile, as will be related in the next chapter, 

AfFonso de Albuquerque visited the Red Sea and Persian ^ 
Gulf, and succeeded in erecting a fort at Ormuz. x\gainst 1507. 
this, however, several of his captains remonstrated 
strongly, contending that in so doing he was not serving 
the interest of the King of Portugal. Their dissatisfac- 
tion with the proceedings of the chief captain amounted 
almost to a mutiny, and three of the dissatisfied captains, 

Affonso Lopes da Costa, Manoel Telles, and x\ntoiiio do 
Campo, took an opportunity of laying in water and stores 
and sailing straight to India, without in any way in¬ 
forming Albuquerque of their intentions. On arrival at 
Cochin they proceeded together to the Aaceroy, and laid 
liefore him an information against Affonso de Albuquerque 
with regard to his proceedings at Ormuz. They complained 
that whereas Dorn Manoel had sent them in Albuquerque’s 
com[)any to go with him to Cape Guardafui, and lie in wait 
tliere for the ships that went to Mecca laden with spices, 
.Vlbu(|u(u*que had instead made his way to Ormuz, and 
cruised continually about there, contrary to the advice of 
tliem all, carrying on a perfectly unprofitable war; but 
not content Avitli this, they added, he had began to erect a 
f ortress, although King Dom Manoel had not ordered him to 
<lo so; and they, the said captains, when they saw how little 
this was to the interest of His Majesty, and that he only 
did it of his own free will, had sent him a remonstrance, 
which he replied to with very hard words and little 
courtesy or respect for their position in the service. iVs 
he still insisted upon proceeding with the fortress, the) 

•sent him a second remonstrance,* which was signed by 

Whereas it is true that His Ilif^h- he has taken this city of Ormuz, and 
ness sent us inhis company to these parts made it tributary to the King, our 
to construct a fortress in the island of lord, and established in it a ^n-eat 
Vocoiora, which the Moors had already factory with great peace and mutual 
mack', and which wo took from them aureement, without any need of any- 
hy force of arms ; and after complet- thing: else, he, the chief captain, ought 
mg it, we went to watch the straits of not to take upon himself to build a 
the Red Sea, that im ships should pass fortress, for it is very little to the 
to Mecca laden with spices; hut since interest ot the King* and loss of his 

li 2 
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CHAP. Francisco de Tavora, whom they left behind in prison. 

To this Albuquerque had vouchsafed no reply, but or* 

^ dered tln^ rcnnonstraiice to be placed beneath a gateway 

1507. of the fortress, which they took to mean that he would 


Tnjit< lial. niid risk of the men and 
artillei-y remaining in it, in many 
res]K'c*ts and reasons which lie, the 
chief (!a,plain, will not listen to. Nor 
vet does he h('ed a certain section of 
tiis instnietioris whieli says, tliat if he 
can ])uil(l a fortress, h(' ought to build 
it in such a position and manner that 
it may he securely maintained and 
defended hy tlui men left behind in it. 
And he ought to tak(' e.speeial care how 
fa.r if is to tin? advantage of the King, 
our lord, and his estate, to hnild it 
ihns. And the other reason.s, in ad- 
ditioii totlu'se, W(' will lay before His 
Highness, or liis Viceroy of India, if 
neijessary. Put he ouglit to hear in 
mind that tin' fortress of Cocotora was 
all this time standing with the greater 
part of its men ill, and with stipplies 
for thrt'c months [only] eonnting from 
the tinn^ we h'ft it, and tlu“ land (ion- 
tains no more su])tdi(‘s exc'']>t thos(‘ 
which may arrive there from abroad, 
and that fheiv wer<‘ yet leniainiiig in 
it many Moors who certainly will ('ii- 
deavour to tamper with the Christians 
of the land, and incite tlnun against 
our people, for tln^si* Christians, being 
angry at being robbed of t.lu'ir (!attle 
against their will, for they live hy 
them (and the Moors tiad never taken 
their cattle from tliem), will be in¬ 
clined to side witli them and keep in 
favour witli them, . hereby it mav lall 
out that tlu'y will cause mu(;h trouble 
to our people. And this hu’tre.ss, 
which h(‘, the chief captain, is hiiild- 
ing here in Ormuz, cannot he completed 
so as to contain a guard of men and 
artillery within live months more; 
and if lit;, some time during this month 
of November, does not (piit the idaee, 
he will not be able to do so for the 
whole of this year, for the monsoon, 
favourable for waitching the Straits, 
will he jjast, and this would he very 
prejudicial to the interests of the King, 
our lord, and the fortress of (Joeotora 
would run a great risk of being lost. 
Therefore, we do reipiest him. on the 
part of th(! King, our lord, ana of our 
lord the Vii'eroy, that he will set out 
forthwith to supply the said fortress, 


aeeordiTig to the instructions given hv 
His Highness, and ther('aft(?r enter the 
Straits of the lied Sea. And we do 
also re(iuest him, on the behalf of the 
said lord, that he will irnTnediat(‘ly 
send from heri' this ship, “ Elor de la 
mar,” to the Lord VP‘(?(‘roy, in order 
to be renovated niul not di'stroved, 
inasmuch as tlie ileet which then re¬ 
mains is sutficient for the watch ov(‘r 
the Strait, and in this ship the mer¬ 
chandise, trihule, and arnhassadoisean 
h(‘ forward'-’d, which he iuDmds to 
send to the King, our lord ; for it will 
he saf(T for anything to go fi-om India 
than from lier(‘. And much more so, 
as with the merchandise and mouev he 
has received by way of tribute, this 
year the hvling of tiie ships may b(^ 
remedi('d (hitherto detieient), owing to 
the great failure of everything in 
India, which Avould be more to the 
service of the King, our lord, than to 
send it all to Portugal. And by .loao 
da Nova, iu' can writa* of the condition 
whert'in this city of Ormuz is, for his 
lordship to make such provisions 
th(Teu])on as shall seem to him most 
Ixfiudieial to the affairs of His High¬ 
ness : since, in his instructions, since 
he ord('rs him, that noon gaining 
possessiuii of any Idngdorn, or any 
other thing Avhatsoever, he is to ac¬ 
quaint him immediately with flu? fact, 
that ]h‘ may thereupon make such 
provision as shall seem best suited to 
his interest. But if he, the lord cap¬ 
tain, he unwilling to ])erform alltlie^e 
things (contained in this requisition, 
Ave hereby i>rotest, against all the 
losses, injuries, and diminutions of the 
material of our lord tho King, and stale 
that we are mtt liable to any blame, 
for we make this i-equest in good time, 
Avherehy all may A et be made good. 
And of this, with the reply or without 
it (if he he uuAvilling to give a reply), 
you shall give us the said duplicates, 
with a similar copy of our reply if it 
be required. Sign<‘d and sealed by us 
in the port of the City of Ormuz, on 
the thirteenth of November in the year 
one thousand five hundred and seven.. 
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tread it underfoot. These captains requestc'd that their 
depositions might be taken down, and an investigation 
into their charges against Albucpierqne instituted, after 
whicli they asked tliat they might be sent home to 
Portugal, with proper credentials, in order that they 
might lay the matter before the King, and demand from 
iris Majesty reparation for the injuries they had suffered, 
and for the shares of booty taken from them by Albu¬ 
querque without any justification or consideration. 

^ The statements made by the captains a])pear to have been 
at once acce[)tod by Dom Francisco,* and lie accordingly 
issued a Commission to try the case,notwithstanding that he 
had no means of ascertaining the other side ot the ques¬ 
tion. The motives for so readily acting upon an e,v jjarte 
statement are generally supposed to have been of a personal 
natui'c, and certainly the action was not creditable to the 
Viceroy. 

Whilst this matter was proceeding, there arrived in India 
Fernao Soarez and Ruy da Cunha, in company with Jorge 
(le Aguiar, who left Portugal in the year 1508 as chief cap¬ 
tain of three vessels, under oi-ders to join the ffeet at Gape 


*1, D. Francisco Dalmcida, Viceroy 
of llic Indies for tiir lvin^% my lord, 
command you,Goiicalo Fernandez, and 
Francisco Laniinva, public scrivener 
and judicial in these parts of ludiu, 
and Pero Vaz, late scrivener of the 
iairavel S. Jor},n', and Joao Sarainenho, 
receiver of tlie drfunion, that you all 
Jour open this impiiry (aocordinj,^ to 
the deiiositions laid before you hy 
Mamad Telez, Ath)iiso Lopez da 
Costa, and Antonio ho (annpo) a^niinst 
Alfonso deAlbiKinerqiie, and prosecute 
the same by examination in order 
of certain articles which they will 
coinmunie.ate to you; and Gonyalo 
Leriuiiuiez shall conduct the inquiry 
iitid the other three of you be 
scriveners, and the four shall he 
always present at the taking down of 
the testimony. And as some of the wit¬ 
nesses are not jireseut, all the testi- 
njony shall ho taken upon oath before 
«ie, and the testimony which they re- 
^fuire that is in Canaiior shall be sent 


for and taken down there; and this 
inquiry shall he eondueted in the house 
of Gonealo Fernandez, inquisitor, 
wherein all that is done every day 
shall remain h»(*ked up in a chest witn 
three keys, of which each scrivener 
shall have one. And you four have 
now sworn upon oath in my presence, 
administered to you by Gaspar Pereira, 
to prosecute this inquiry well an i dili¬ 
gently.—DoneinCoehim on the twenty- 
sixth day of the month of May.—Gas- 
par Pereira drew this up in the year 
one thousand five hundred and eight. 

And furthermore 1 command that, 
if the witnesses make any additional 
statements beyond what is contained 
in the articles, to the advantage of the 
complainant’s cause, you are to write 
them down ; and if any witness (alter 
having given his testimony) shall 
rotiirn and state that he remembers 
anything more, you are to write this 
likewise. 
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CHAP. Guardafui and the coast of Ormuz. On arrival at Cochin 
Jorge de Aguiar handed to Dom Francisco instructions to the 
effect that, as his three years of office had expired, he was 
1608. to hand over the government to Affonso de Albuquerque 
and return to Portugal. This news created great con¬ 
sternation amongst the three insubordinate captains who 
had deserted Albuquerque, and they did their best to per¬ 
suade Dom Francisco not to surrender the reins of govern¬ 
ment to liim. 

Acting upon the information he received from thes^ 
captains, Dom Francisco dispatched letters to Seif-al-diii, 
the King of Ormuz, and to Coje Atar, the governor of that 
place, repudiating the proceedings of Albuquerque. In 
the letter to Coje Atar he said regarding him, “ I also shall 
chastise as the King shall appoint, that he may learn that 
whei’esoever he shall receive honour, and give a writing 
on the King’s behalf, he ought not to alter it, for the 
King of Portugal is not a liar, and it is necessary that his 
captains should not depart from his commands; but as he 
has de])artcd from them he shall receive his reward.” This 
letter Coje Atar showed to Albuquerque, and he was thus 
forewarned of the reception that awaited him in India. 
Albuquerque arrived, with his ffeet, at Canaiior in the lat¬ 
ter part of November, 1508, when he at once paid off’ his 
crews, and delivered them over to Dom Francisco. In 
doing this he complained that although he had spent 
two years and eight months at sea, conquering the king¬ 
dom of Ormuz, in obedience to orders he had received 
from the King, he had not once during the whole of that 
time received any favour or hel]) from the Viceroy. 

At the time of the arrival of Affonso de Albuquerque, 
Dom Francisco was getting up a ffeet to go against the 
Rumes who were at Diu, to avenge his son’s death, and 
lie was, therefore, not well pleased at the appearance of 
his successor, whilst the former was also very much an¬ 
noyed to find the captains who had deserted him at Ormuz 
treated by the Viceroy with marked consideration. Thence- 
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forward great dissensions began to arise between these chap. 
two men. 

After the lapse of some days Affonso de Albuquerque ^ „ 
went to see the Viceroy, and, in the presence of others, iflos. 
requested him to hand his office over to him in accordance 
with th(' King’s instructions, adding that they were already 
at the beginning of I)e(;eml)er, which was the proper time 
to start for lisbon, and that he had the ship “ llelem,” 
wherein he could make the voyage in great comfort, and 
six other ships to convoy lier. The Viceroy, however, 
claimed that the period of his government would not ex¬ 
pire until the following month, and promis(;d that he 
would then resign. Albuquerque thereupon retired, and 
sent his secretary, Antonio de Sintra, to show to the 
Viceroy the powers and diploma he held from Dom 
Manoel. After having read these documents, the Vice¬ 
roy directed de Sintra to fasten them up again, and to 
keep them in secret until his return from Diu. An¬ 
tonio de Sintra having delivered his message, Albuquer¬ 
que sent him back to the Viceroy with the following in¬ 
structions : “ 'fell the Viceroy tliat, since the disposition 
of the fiiict rests with me, as I am Governor of India, he 
must deli\ cr it over to me that I may go in search of 
the Rumes.” Other messages passed between them, but 
when Albuquerque found that the Viceroy, who had 
gained most of the captains on his side, refused to yield, 
he embarked in the ship “Cirne,” and went to Cochin, where 
he arrived on 14th December. Here he was visited by 
Caspar I’ereira and other officers of the factory. Some 
people advised him to at once assume the title of Captain- 
General of India, but this he declined to do, in order to 
avoid any party differences. 

Both tile Viceroy and Albuquerque sent communications 
to King Dom Manoel, each giving his own version of the 
dispute between them; and the Viceroy sent to Caspar 
Pereira, for communication to Albuquerque at Cochin, a 
statement of the charges he had preferred against him. 
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CHAP. These, together with Albuquerque’s replies, weie, accord- 
ing to The Commentaries^ to the following effect:— 

The first charge was that he had delayed sending to 
1508 . him to give up his power which tlie King had given him, 
\ through Antonio de Sintra, in ('ananor, and making the 
request to him which he had made in the presence of 
Feriiao Soarez and Ruy da Cunlia, cajitains of the King. 
AfFonso d(‘ Albuquerque replied tliat h(‘ did not conn)re- 
hend wdiy he should be so alarmed at the request, wdien he 
so often told him that the King had Avritten to him to return 
to Portugal, and deliver over the government of India to 
himself; what Avas much more astonishing to him was 
that he should come to Cananor and find him determined 
not to deliver it over to him as he had done. 

The second charge Avas that he had quitted Socotni 
Avithout the King’s order, and made his way to India, 
though he had Avritten to him, through Tristao da Cunha, 
that His Highness ordered him to take great care of the 
place, and for this reason he had omitted to send any neces¬ 
sary supplies thither. AfFonso do Albuquerque answered 
that on arriving at Cananor he had stated that tlie reason 
of his coming was because the Aveather did not jiermit any 
other voyage, for in the months of November and ] )('cember 
one could not run from Ormuz to the island of Socotra, 
as the winds Avere south-east and the weather very rough; 
another thing also Avhich forced him to come to India was 
the quantity of Avater which the "Hiey (Irande ” and the 
“ Cirne ” made, lest they should be lost; and, moreover, the 
time Avas now come Avherein the King had ordered him to 
receive the government of India. And since he demanded 
so strict an account of Avhat he had done, he first ought to 
have taken an account from the captains aaIio hnd deserted 
their posts in the war, and from Manoel Telles, Avho had 
carried off the supplies entrusted to him for carriage to the 
fortress of Socotra in his ship; but these ca|)tains he 
retained in favour before his eyes. And though he desired 
very often to give an account of himself in Cananor, yet 
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tlie Viceroy would never listen to him or look at his in- 
structions, because in them the King commanded him tliat — 
if no clause in them bore upon a particular state of affairs, a.d. 
in that case he was to do as would be most advantageous 
to liis interest; and if he was not pleased with liis coming 
to India without tlie King’s orders, how could he, on his 
])art, be pleased with the \dceroy’s stay in India and 
unwillingu(‘ss to deliver up to liim the government of it, 
not caring to follow his orders and instructions ? As for 
the letter lie had forwarded to him through dristao da 
Cunlia, it was to hand, as well as another, wlierein he gave 
liim an account of tlie flight of his captains, begging him 
to send back sliips and men and other (aiptaiiis; wherein, 
also, he gave him an account of the stat(‘ in which he 
then was; to this one never yet had he seen any rejily, 
nor had he assisted him, as he was obliged to do by virtue 
of liis position as Captain-deneral of the Indies; but, on 
the contrai*y, he had seen his (the Viceroy’s) letters to the 
King and Coje Atar, making use of very dishonourable ex- 
])ressions respecting his own person, holding his labours 
as of little value, extolling the actions of the captains, and 
stating his good reception of them. 

d he third charge made against Atfonso de .Vlbuqiierque 
^va,s that he had blockaded Ormuz, and prohibited all com¬ 
munications during the period jmotected by the safeguard 
which he had himself agreed upon, and Ooje Atar had sent 
the document to demonstrate this fact to him, but he 
would not return it to him again. To this Affonso de 
Albuquerque replied that it wais true that during this 
j)rotected period he had surrounded the island of Ormuz, 
and not permitted anyone to enter or leave the place, for he 
was obliged to do so for the safety of his own men and his 
fleet, and to remain there waiting for the succour and aid 
of the King Dom Manoel, for in the letters which he had 
tound in Ormuz, on his return from Socotra, directed 
to (Joje Atar, he had indeed perceived how much help he 
was likely to give him. Gaspar Rodriguez, the inter- 
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CHAP, preter, was a true witness to a letter which Coje Atar had 
^ shown him, sealed with the arms of the King of Portugal, 
^, 1 ,^ which was of no other import than to destroy all his labours, 
1608. and spoke of himself as if he were a corsair, banished 
from the kingdom. When Coje Atar perceived how little 
value was set upon him, like a cunning man, he understood 
how matters lay, and knew how to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and it was not a thing likely to terrify him 
that some members of his company were telling him that 
he had done imprudently to humour him, since the captains 
who had so deserted him with the comjdaint that they were 
not satisfied with the way the war was carried on, and that 
he had ordered them to fill their freights, had come to 
be well treated by him ; and those who had protected 
him and accompanied him in all his troubles and fortunes, 
like very true and faithful cavaliers, liad found tlieir pros¬ 
pects unimproved and their cargoes not laden. And if 
Coje Atar wished to reap the advantage of this armistice, 
which he (Albuquerque) offered him, he, on his part, as 
was reasonable to ex])ect, would be insured by Coje Atar; 
but he would desire that Coje Atar would keep to the ar¬ 
rangement, and he desired him to stop ihe discharge of 
arrows, for lie was chief cajitain of the King of Portugal, 
in whose nanu; the armistice had been entered into. 

The fourth charge was that Coje Atar had sent, desiring 
of him a mutual order and assignation for an interview, and 
that he would not grant it. Affbnso replied that he did not 
remember whether he had sent it him or not, and even if it 
were so, it was not right that it should have been given, 
for the order was for himself, concerning his proper duty 
according to circumstances, and that he had to give ac¬ 
count to the King U. Manoel of what he had done, 
because he acted under his directions. And above all, he 
had given him a translation, signed and sealed, and an 
account of the manner in which his order had been re¬ 
ceived. Because, if perchance the ships and men sent 
thither by the King 1). Manoel to help him had gone to 
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seek him according to the orders promulgated when he giup. 
first left Portugal, they would have known, on arriving at . 
OrmL^',^ the events that had taken place there. a.d. 

Th. a fth charge was that he had taken a slave away 
from 3 ] tMoorish merchant of Ormuz against his will. 

Affon V, de Albuquerque replied that this was not so, but 
that a^rKaravan of merchants had come from Persia to 
Ormui 11 and a Moor brought in company with him a 
Christi. '0 youth from Ruxia, who, on seeing our ships, fled, 
and managed to reach them; and the Moor had demanded 
the surrender of the youth, but he was unwilling to give 
him up, because he was a Christian, and he would not re¬ 
turn with him, but for all that he had not remained in 
slavery, and it was not likely that such a man as he 
(AfFonso de Albuquerque) was would enslave a youth who 
had put himself under his protection under the name of a 
Christian. 

And because Gaspar Pereira, besides these statements, 
told Affbnso de Albuquerque other things which the Vice¬ 
roy had ordered him to say by word of mouth—one of 
which was that he was to pay him all due to him for th(‘ 
time he was in India—AfFonso de Albuquerque replied that 
he should make answer to the Viceroy that at the court of 
the King of Portugal, whither both of them were proceed¬ 
ing, there was no place for tricks and artifices to entice 
him to sell his honour and personal dignity, but that be 
trusted, with God’s help, to perforin such services in those 
parts for the King, our lord, whereby he might merit the 
favours of other titles more noble than that of Viceroy. 

After dispatching the trading ships on their homeward 
voyage under Fernao Soarez and Kuy^ da Cunha, both of 
whom perished on the way, the Viceroy sailed from Cana- 
nor towards Diu, in pursuit of Mir Uozem, accompanied 
by a fleet of niueteen vessels and 1,600 soldiers and 
sailors, of whom 400 were Malabarese. They went first 
of all to Anjediva, and from thence proceeded to Dabhol, 
then a place of great trade and considerable wealth. 
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CHAP, with the intention of attacking it. The Porti Atar had 
V ^ 

entered this port on tlie oOth ])ecember, and at ortugal, 

A.D. i)r()ach the garrison was increased and every preahours^ 
1508 - 9 . made to meet an attack. The Portiignese at oiicaiiished 
and dividing themselves into three bodies, attaiw little 
three gates of the city simultaneously. These erstood 
defended with desperate valour. Whilst the at^ of the 
proc^eeding the Viceroy sent Nuno Vaz Pereiraify him 
entrance by another way, wliich he succeeded in Vn that 
spite of a resoluU' resistance. The enemy se(nngotaiiis 
selves thus taken in flank at once broke and fled, so 'ere 
the mosque and others to the mountains. The fight lasit 
about five hours, during which l,od0 of the defenders \v :o 
killed, l)ut only sixteen Poj'tuguese. The next morni.. 
the Viceroy gave leave to ])lunder, but this was hindered 
by the firing of the town, and in a few liours it was re¬ 
duced to a heap of ashes. The booty taken only amounted 
to lo(),0()() ducats. It was afterwards ascertained that the 
Viceroy had ordered the town to be destroyed, fearing that 
if his soldiers realized too great riches they might be un¬ 
willing to follow him in cariying out his further d(‘signs. 

The ships in the harbour fared the same fate as the 
town. The fleet left Dabhol on the 5th January, 1509, and 
captured a Turkish galley, in which was a beautiful Hun¬ 
garian lady, who subsequently married Diogo Pereira of 
Cochin. Further on, a barque from Ciuzerat was taken in 
the river of Bombay, and from it the Portuguese obtained 
provisions, of which they had then run short. On arrival at 
Mahim, on the 21st January, the people, terrified at what 
had taken place at Dabhol, fled from the fort to the moun¬ 
tains, and the fleet was therefore enabled to land for 
wood and other supplies without opposition. After this 
the expedition went on to Diu, amviiig there on the 2ud 
February, 1509, where Meliqiie Az and Mir lluzem had 
prepared a fleet of 200 vessels to resist the expected 
attack. 

The Viceroy held a council with his captains, at which 
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seek him a. attack was fully arranged. Between nine chap. 
first left Block the next morning the signal was given for 
Ormc/.^ the port, and a general engagement took ])lace ~ 

Th. A the Portuguese vessels and those of the enemy. 1509. 

from the fight Mir Ilozem Avas wounded, who, leaving 
Affbn V, went ashore to convey the news of the engagement 
that £trK.ing of Cambay. The victory of the Portuguese 
Ormm nplete, and having plundered the enemy’s ships 
Christi. ill from them a rich booty, all were burnt with the 
and njp)ii of four ships and two galleys, which the Viceroy 
the ‘d to be preserved. The colours of the Soldan ami 
hin.dii* Ilozem which were captured were sent to Portugal, 
till! Viceroy made no attemjit to attack the town, which 
sipeared to be too strong for the limit(‘d force then at his 
dis})osal. 

After this Melique Az, who had assisted Mir Hozem 
with his vessels, but had not himself been present at tlie 
engagement, sent a messenger to the Viceroy to con¬ 
gratulate him on his victory, hoping, by so doing, to dis¬ 
guise the fact of his having been in any way a party to 
the engagement, and to save himself from the vengeance 
of the Portuguese. The Vbceroy, knowing the decdtful- 
ness of Meliciue Az, nevertheless received his messenger 
courteously, and informed him that the objects of his visit 
to Dill were, first, to be revenged on the Rurries, which he 
had now accom])lished, and, secondly, to recover the Por¬ 
tuguese who had been taken prisoners Avhen his son was 
killed. He therefore demanded that these should now be 
delivered to him, together with all tlu^ artillery and muni¬ 
tions belonging to the Riimcs that were in the shi])s in 
the harbour, and that thc^ shi|)s themselves should be 
burnt. He also demanded that provisions should be 
sold to him. All this ha\ing been complied with, Dorn 
Francisco retired with his fleet, and on the way back 
made Nizamaluco, King of Chaul, tributary to the Crown 
ef Portugal. He first demanded of him the payment of 
30,000 cruzados at once, and an annual tribute of 10,000 
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cruzados, but Nizamaluco was only in a position to give 
him 2,000 cruzados, and lie had therefore to be content 
with that amount. 

The Viceroy next called in at Cananor, where he was 
received with much honour, and letters against the pro¬ 
ceedings of Albuquerque were handed to him. He then 
set forth again at once, arriving at Cochin in a triumphant 
manner on the 8th March, 1509, fully determined not to 
surnuidcr tlie reins of government, in which resolution 
he was supported by the captains who had tied from 
Orrnuz, and l)v others whom these had <’ained to their 
side. Upon the earliest opportunity, however, Dom Fran¬ 
cisco was again requested by Affonso de Albuquerque to 
deliver up tlie government to him, but be evaded doing so, 
and at a meeting with certain officers shortly afna’wards he 
threatened to ‘‘ imprison any man, even though In? be one 
of the best in India, who sides with his (Albuquerque’s) 
statements and demands.” Notwithstanding this menace, 
liowever, Gaspar Pereira, who had been nominated by the 
King to act as scrivener to Affonso de Albuquerque, had 
tlie courage to support his roaster’s claim. 

Whilst these differences were going on between the 
Vdeeroy and his successor, it appears tliat no provision had 
been made at the factory for obtaining pepper for lading. 
This was brought to the notice of the Viceroy by Gaspar 
l\u'eira, who also said tliat the King of Cochin had 
refused to deliver any, making the excuse that lie had 
none to give. This was attributed l)y Jorge Barreto, in 
the presence of Dom Francisco, to the actions of the friends 
and supporters of Affonso de Albuquerque. The Viceroy 
accordingly sent instractions to Albuquerque that he 
should cease to hold meetings in his house, and he sub¬ 
sequently sent orders that he was not to stir forth out of 
his house, nor to hold communication with the King of 
Cochin, nor with his officers. This latter injunction was 
laid upon Albuquerque in consequence of its having come 
to the knowledge of Dom Francisco that the King of 
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(>)chin viewed with disiiiay the differences that then 

existed amongst the Portuguese, and contemplated send- . _ 

ing an ambassador to Portugal to inform Dom Manoel a.d. 
of the manner in which Affonso de Albuquerque was 
being kept out of liis appointment as Governor of 
India. 

At this time IJiogo lA)j)es de Sequeira arrived from 
Portugal as chief captain of four ships which Dom Manoel 
had sent out for the discovery of Malacca. In order the 
more fully to justify the retention of his office, the Viceroy 
arranged with some of his confidential officers, the chief 
amongst whom were Jorge Barreto and Joao da Nova, 
tliat they should present liim with a requisition urging 
him not to resign his office, for he was afraid that the 
King of Cochin, who espoused the cause of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, would write to the King of Portugal on the 
subject. As soon as this requisition had been fully 
signed, a council was summoned, and in the presence of 
this assembly Jorge Barreto presented it to the Viceroy, 
and requested him, in the name of all who were there, 
not to deliver India to Affonso d(^ Albuquerque until 
Dom Manoel should have been informed of the wicked¬ 
ness and tyrannies he had committed in the kingdom of 
<)rmu/, which were all set out in articles which were 
also laid before the Viceroy. This document Avas next 
shown to the King of Cochin, and, in order to obtain 
Ins support, he was informed that Albuquerque was in 
secret communication with the Zainorin, and intended to 
estaljlish a factory in Calicut as soon as he should have 
obtained the government. The King of Cochin, however, 
refused to have anything to do with the matter, and gave 
it as his opinion that it was wrong of the Viceroy not to 
give up the government in accordance with the commands 
of the King of I^ortugal. 

Several Avho had taken part in these proceedings be¬ 
came speedily aware of the error they had committed, 

Md sent to ask the forgiveness of Albuquerque, excusing 
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CHAP, themselves on the plea tliat they had done so simply out 
of dread of dishonouring the Viceroy. In order to still 
^ D, further strengthen his position, Almeida gave instructions 
1609. that a general indictment should be drawn up against 
Albuquerque, and he wrote to Coje Atar requesting that, 
should he have any complaints to make against that officer, 
he would send some person to prefer the accusation, pro¬ 
mising that he would see full justice done. The indict¬ 
ment having been drawn U]), tlie Viceroy delivered it to 
Antonio de Sintra to keep until the ariaval of the next 
ships from Portugal. Albinpierque became aware of tlu'se 
proceedings, and knew that the Viceroy was desirous of 
ensnaring him in some difficulties, 'fo avoid this, there¬ 
fore, he adopted the precaution of not venturing out of 
his house, and by the geiu'ral judiciousness of liis actions 
on tlie occasion he probably avoided a crisis which could 
not but have been very detrimental to the interests of 
Portugal in India. Peeling now ran very high between 
the partisans of these two men, and Joao da Nova and 
Jorge Barreto having reported to the Viceroy certain 
words used by Joao de (Jhristus (a brother of the Order 
of Saint Eloi), from which tliey, interpreting them to 
suit their own purpose, alleged tliat AlbiKpienpie must 
ha\e resolved upon some su(*h act of treason as to seize 
the fort of Cochin and put Jorge Barreto to death, 
the Viceroy ordered Joao de Christus to be loaded ^vith 
irons and placed in solitary continement in a cellar in 
that fortress. This coming to the knowledge ot Atfonso 
de Albuquerque, he proceeded to the ATceroy, and 
pleaded for tin', release of the man. At this interview a 
serious altercation took place between the two, and the 
Viceroy subsequently gave oi'dei's for a strong guard to be 
placed over the fortress of Cochin, and issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the effect that no one should carry arms, either bv 
night or by day, excepting his own servants, and the caj)- 
tains, and some persons specially licensed to do so. Me 
also ordered the arrest of (iaspar Pereira and Huy de Araujo, 
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who V yyyy irons and confined in the fortress, 

and ^ fifty ^if..ases in which they had lived should be 
throw>; aown and razed to the ground. 

The enemies of Albuquerque further endeavoured to 
obtain information from his confessor, Francisco, a friar 
of the Order of Avis, which should compromise him 
before the Viceroy; but in this respect they totally failed. 
They next tried to corrupt Duarte de Sousa, who lived at 
Albuquerque’s table, but with no greater success than 
with the friar. Being frustrated in these attempts, they 
next entered into a conspiracy with Antonio do Campo, 
who was well versed in the Malabarese language, and con¬ 
cocted, with him, a letter from the Prince of Calicut to 
Affonso de Albuquerque^, and his reply thereto, inserting 
in it iruiny malicious fabrictitions, with the view of com- 
])romising the latter in the eyes of the Viceroy. Ihis 
correspondence, it was arrange^l, should fall into the 
hands of Almeida, who immediately ordered the arrest of 
Alluiquerque. On the same day he was taken on board 
the vessel of Martim Coelho, who had orders to carry 
with him only three servants for his attendance, and to 
deli\'er him over to Louren^o de Brito, captain of the 
iortr(,‘ss at Cananor, who was to place him in the tower, 
and keep a good guard over him. The Viceroy further 
ordered the houses which Albuquerque had occupied to 
be thrown down, and took out of them everything that 
was found there. 

These proceedings naturally caused great consternation 
in the minds of the King of Cochin and of his people. 
But, besides this indignity offered to Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque, the Viceroy further ordered that Huy de Araujo 
and Nuno Vaz de Castelo-branco should proceed with 
Lopez de Sequeira to Malacca, and thence to Portugal, 
on the ground that they also were implicated in these 
niattcrs concerning Affbnso de Albuquerque. 

On the 29th October, 1509, Marshal Dom Fernando 
Coutinho, a nephew of Albuquerque, arrived at Cananor 
VOL. 1 . L 
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US chief captain of a fleet of fiftei h;u1 done so simply out 
— ^ . ■ instructions to deliver over all the pi>)vTn order to still 
A.i). which he carried to Albiupierque as Captam-UCJctions 
]r)09. fjg therefore was very much surprised to findmst 

a prisoner, and immediately ordered his release. As his 
tiirie in India was short, he re-embarked tlu' following 
morning, and took Albuquenpie with him to Cochin, 
whither lie was immediately afterwards followed by Lou- 
ren^'O dc Brito. On the following morning the Marshal 
and yVffbnso de Albuquerque disembarked, when they were 
met, on landing, by the Viceroy and all the members of his 
party. On the morning of Saturday, 4tli Noveanber, the 
Marshal visited the Viceroy at tlie fortress, and endea¬ 
voured to effect a reconciliation between him and Albu- 
([U(‘rque, but to this the latter would not assent. 

Doin Francisco de Almeida realised now that lie could 
no longer retain the office of Viceroy, and lie accordingly 
at once surrendered the government to Albuquerque, and 
on the following day, oth November loOb, he retired on 
lioard the sliip 'ATar^*a,” in which he sailed for Cananor on 
lOth November, and with liim there went Jorge Barreto, 
Antonio do Campo, Manoel Telk's, and others who had 
taken prominent part with him agminst Albuqiu'rque. 

The ‘Alar^a,” with two other ships, left Cananor on lOtli 
November, and made a fair passage to the Cape of ( Jood 
ll()])e; but soon after doubling the (^ape they ])ut intotln^ 
bay of Saldanha to take water. Here some of the men 
went on shore to barter goods with the natives, when a 
servant of the Viceroy so ill-treated two of them that they 
knocked out his teeth. Some gentlemen who witness(‘(l 
this affront persuaded the Viceroy to go ashore to avenge 
liis servant. This he somewhat unwillingly assented to, 
and taking with him 150 picked men, he pursued the 
natives for some distance, until they came to a village, 
where they captured some cattle and children. As they 
were returning they were attacked by a party of 170 
blacks, who came down from tlie mountain, with such 
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very sliort space of time they had killed 
and ^ fiffy of l^ortus’iiese, incliidini^^ Francisco de 
throwajdj^^ who died kneeliiif^ on the sand, stiaick throimh 
h throat by a dart. Fhe rest of the Portuguese retreated 
'bo their ships, but as soon as the natives had retired they 
went back to the shore and buried Almeida and those 
who had fallen with him, and then returned to Lisbon, 
carrying with them the news of Almeida’s death, which 
was received there with great grief and sorrow. 

There can be no doubt but the hostility of Almeida 
to^vards Aftbnso de Albuquerque arose, to a great extent, 
from a misappreciation of his real (character, and the 
entertainment by liim of very different views as to how 
(lie administration of Indian affairs should be conducted 
to those held by Albinpierqne. Almeida fully recognised 
the importance of destroying the Moorish trade iu order 
that the commerce of India should be monopolised by 
the l^ortuguese, but he entertained no ambitions designs 
()1‘ territorial aggrandisement, and failed to realise the 
importance of erecting fortifications of defence against 
miemies on shore*, llis views generally were ])acific, and 
his administration, so far as the trade itself was concerned, 
^vas fairly succ'essful. TIis greatest mistake tvas in receiv¬ 
ing the captains who liad deserted Albuquerque at Ormuz 
Avith favour instead of disgracing them. The fact that 
lie did not himself a])prove of the reduction of Ormuz 
was no sufficient justification for honouring those who had 
been guilty of the grossest breach of discipline. Having, 
however, made this first false step, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that he should have allowed his judgment to be 
biassed by those men, and thereby to have formed an 
mitirely erroneous view of Albuquercpie’s abilities. He 
constantly referred to Albuquerque as a ‘‘fooL’ and a 
madman,” and there can be little doubt but that he 
actually did briim his mind to consider him unfit to 
administei- the affairs of the Indian trade in a manner 
best calculated to benefit the State. But the manner in 
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ciup. which ho lent himself to a scheme of deception in ordei,- 
. apparently, to justify his refusal to surrender the reins of 
A.i). ‘'■overnment to his duly-appointed successor, showed a 
1509. ([egree of moral cowardice in his character which would 
have entirely unfitted him for the position of Viceroy in 
those more troublous times that occurred in later years. 
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Expeditions iindei* Tristan da Cuidia aii<l Allonso do AlbiH{Lier(|ue— 
Discovery of Mada.i^asoar -Sack of Angoxa—Destruction of 
Ik'a,l)oa—(aipture of Fortress of Socotra,—Establishment of 

a .Poi*tiigu(\se Settlement there—Departure of Albiupierque for 
Ormuz—Attacks on Kuriyat and Muscat -Subjection of Sohar 
—Attack on Oi-muz—Est,al)lishment of a Factory there—In- 
suboi'dination of certain Captains—Attack on Kalluit—Arrival 
of Albmpieripie in India—Expeditions under Jorge dt^ Mello 
Pereira, Jorge de Aguiar, and ])oiii Fernando Coutinho. 

The year after the departure of JJom Francisco de 
Almeida Irom Lisbon, the King sent out another expedi- . 
tioii of sixteen ships, the command of which he entrusted a.i>. 
to Tristao da (Junha, who was now restored to health, and 
with him he sent Affonso de xilbiupierque. The instruc¬ 
tions given to da Cunha were to proceed to the island of 
Socotra, and there construct a fort, winch, while protecting 
th(‘ Christians reported by Diogo Fernandes Peteyra to be 
inhabiting that island, should also serve as a depot for the 
Use of the fleets destined to oppose the Egypto-Venetian 
confed('racy and to blockade the lied 8ea. On the com¬ 
pletion of* the fort, da Cunlia was to proceed to India 
with his share ol‘ tlie fleet, leaving Albuquerque with 
a squadron of six ships and 400 men, to attack Jedda 
and Aden, and to obstruct the Moorish trade. Albu¬ 
querque, as lias been already stated, carried with him 
secret instructions that on the expiration of three years 
he was to be (Governor of India, and the Viceroy, Dom 
Francisco de Almeida, Avas to return to Portugal. Tristao 
da Cunha sailed from Belem with his fleet on the 18th 
of April, 15()(), and Affonso de Albuquerque followed the 
next day, after having received from the King a flag of 
white satin, with a crimson-and-white twisted silk fringe, 
having a cross of Christus in the centre of crimson satin. 
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The following is a list of the captains of this expedi¬ 
tion, and in some instances the names of tlieir ships are 
given:— 

Tristfio da Cunha, in the “ Espirito Sancto; Alvaro 
'Jelles Jlarreto, in the ‘SS. Vincente”; Joilo Gomes de 
Abren, in the ‘‘Liiz”; Leonel Coutiiiho, in the “Leitoa 
Nova”; liny Pereira, Ruy Dias Pereira, Job Queimado, 
Alvaro Fernandes, Joao da Veiga, Tristfio Roiz, Fristao 
Alvares, Affbnso de Albuquerque, in tlie Cerne” ; Joao da 
Nova, in the Flor de la mar ” ; Francisco de Tavora, in 
tli(‘ “ Rey Grande ” ; Manoel Tidies Barreto, in tlie Rey 
Pequeno”; Affonso Lopes da Costa, in tlie 'SS. Jorge” 
transport; and Antonio do Camjio in tlie caravelEspriito 
Sancto.” 

T1 le fleet [lut in at the port of Biziquiche, whence da 
(diiiha sent back the caravel to Lisbon, in which he 
placed those of Ins crew who were siidv, with news of 
their safety. Aftm* passing the latitude of Ascension 
they disi'overed some islands not hitluTto known, in the 
South Atlantic, to whiidi they gave the iiaim^ of ‘‘Tristan 
da Cunha.’’ Here a violent storm arose, whiidi separated 
the vessels, but they all met again at Mozambique, except 
Alvaro Telles and Ruy Ika-eira. The former had doiilded 
the island of S.I.ourenyo(Madagascar)by the outer passage, 
and stood over to Melinde, Avheucc' he proceeded to Cape 
Guardafui, and the latter went into a harbour in the 
island of S. Lourenyo, called Tanaiia, where he remained 
some days, getting information about the land, as it was 
then first di covered, and from thence he went to Mozam¬ 
bique, taking with him two negroes, who accompanied 
him of their own accord. 

As it was now too late in the season to cross over to 
India, da Cunha determined to remain at Mozambique 
to refit. AVhilst here Ruy Pereira arrived and informed 
da Cunha of the discovery he had made, whereupon the 
latter fitted out an expedition to explore this new 
country, of which he assumed command. After a con- 
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saltation, da Cuiilia determined to double by its north chap. 

VI 

point, but as this was against his advice, Albuquerque . 
determined not to have anything to do with the enterprise. ^ 

On sighting the land, a small zambuco with two Moors i^oo. 
was taken, who conducted the Portuguese to a place of 
the Moors not far oft‘. Here they landed, and having 
killed several Moors without the slighest provocation or 
justification, and set tlie place on tire, they proceeded to 
Lulang.ine, which place traded with Melinde and Morn- 
bassa in cloths, silver, and gold. On an island in the 
bay was the residence of the King of the place, whom da 
tiinha attacked, and having landed, h(‘ had all the Moors 
found thei’e put to the sword. The town was then sacked 
by the Portuguese, and after staying there three days 
taking in water and provision, they again embarked, and 
eiideavouiT'd to double the headland, but were unable to 
do so owing to adverse winds and currents. Da Cunha 
therefore turned back, and was directed lay the two Moors 
he had taken to a place called Zada, which was the 
principal ])lace of trade on that coast witli Melinde, Mom- 
bassa, and Magadoxo. Here the Portuguese landed, 
whereupon the (kifro inhabitants all Hed into the woods. 

Affonso de Albuquerque considering all this as mert‘ 
waste of tiiue, an:l not in accordance with the object for 
wliicli the expedition was sent out, remonstrated with da 
(Jiiiilia, contending that the fleet ought at once to proceed 
to ('ape (fuardafui to watch for the Moorish ships coming 
from India laden with sjhces, and to erect a fort at 
Socotra. This advice did not harmonise with da Ounha’s 
views, who desired to complete his exploration of the 
island of S. Lourenyo. He therefore jdaced the majority 
of the fle(‘t at Albuquerque’s disposal, giving him supreme 
authority over the other captains, and allowed him to pro¬ 
ceed on his intended voyage. Albuquerque accordingly 
went with his vessels at once to Mozambique to 
fit, wliere he was joined by tlie rest of the squadron. 

After his departure, da Cunha sent three ships round to 
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Matatane, where was clove, ii^iiiger, and silver. One of 
. these vessels, of which Riiy Pereira was captain, was lost, 
A.i). and only the pilot and seven men were saved wherenpon 
1506. seems to have given up any furtlier examination of the 
island and followed Albuquerque to Mozambique. Here 
they found Joao da Nova, whose ship, the “Flor de la mar,” 
had sprung a large leak. The cargo had to be rcanoved, and 
was placed in a merchant ship which da Oimha purcliased 
for the ])urpose. 'Fhe “ Flor de la mar,”after being repaired, 
was placed under the command of Antonio de Saldanha, and 
S(‘nt back to Portugal. On his way back Saldanha dis¬ 
covered a very favourable watering-])lace for ships, which 
he called after his own name. It was here that Dom Fran¬ 
cisco de Almeida was killed on his way home from India. 

After having repaired his vessels, Tristao da Cunha 
proceeded with all his remaining ships to Melinde to ])ay 
his respects to the King of that ])lace, and to present him 
with a gift from the King of Portugal. He also offered 
liis services for anything that His Majesty might demand 
of him. The King of Melinde expressed his great grati¬ 
tude to the King of Portugal, and requested that, before 
he left those parts, da (hniha would take vengeance on 
the Kings of Mombassa and Angoxa, wlio were his chief 
enemies. In taking leave of the King, da Chinlia promised 
to execute his demands, and then embarked. Affonso de 
Albuquerque, before leaving, informed the King that he 
had with him a fleet to conquer Ormuz and all that coast 
of Arabia which was not yet known to the Portuguese 
pilots. His Majesty thereupon ordered him to be fur¬ 
nished with pilots wlio knew the harbours of Arabia, 
and the governors accordingly gave him the three |)rii> 
cipal pilots of the country. 

The fleet then proceeded to Angoxa,* the people of 

* The city of Angoxa was very large, very luxuriant; its bay was very good, 
]teople(l with Moors who traded with and alforded eapitul anchorage ; it was 
♦Sofala and the places along that coast. situated on the edge of the sea and 
There were no houses of stone and unfortified. The King was a Moorisli 
mortar in it exe-epttheKing’s mansions. merehaut Avho eume from abroad, but 
It. was entirely surrounded witli many as he Avas vi'ry rich he had made him- 
gardens and fruit-trees, which made it self lord of all that land. 
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which place refused permission for some of tlie Portuguese <^hap. 
crews to go ashore, whereupon da Guidia headed a boat . 
expedition, and having forced a landing, all the people 
tied witli their wives, and as much of their goods as they t^07. 
could carry, into the interior of the country. Thus wdien 
the Portuguese arrived in the town they found it deserted, 
Avhereu]) >n da Cunha gave permission to the men to sack 
the city, and then ordered it to be set on tire. So rapid 
was the spread of the tlames that many who were engaged 
in plundering the liouses experienced some difficulty in 
escaj)ing from the tlames. 

After this the Portngues(' embarked again, and ran along 
the coast to the city of lira.boa,wliere also the natives 
made a liostile demonstration when a boat from the fleet 
attempted to land. Da (ffinha accordingly determined to 
chastise the people of the place as he had done at Angoxa; 
but, when he was preparing to land a force, two old Moors 
from Calicut, wlio wo’e then residing at Braboa, so 
impressed upon tlie King the power of the Portuguese, 
and his inability to resist them, that he sent one of his 
principal governors to make his excuses to da Cunha on 
account of the people having refused to allow one of his 
captains to land, and to express his desire to liave peace 
and friendship with the King of Portugal. On delivering 
liis message da Cunha replied that ho was chief captain of 
the King of Portugal, who liad sent him with the orders to 
make stern war against, and destroy all the kings and lords 
who,un\\illingtobe friends and tributaries, were established 
along the coast that was of his conquering. Because the 
King of Angoxa had not complied with this demand he 
had destroyed him; and so also he was determined to do 
with the King of Braboa, unless he was willing to obey 
the King of Portugal and j)ay him tribute. On the other 

* Jiraboa was a larg’e city with very arrived from Cambay ladeu with stiilts, 
j?ood houses of stone and mortar. It was sandal-wood,and rosewater, wliich ttiey 
situated on the water’s eds:e with an exchang’ed for gold and other products 
unprotected anchorage in front, having of the country. By moans of inland 
no harbour. It was peopled with native water communication Braboa carried 
Moors who traded with Sofala and other on a large trade with Manamotapa, and 
places along the coast. Here also ships many oilier inland iilaces. 
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point 

hand, if to become would serve him 

with his fleet against his enemi?v.’< the 

A.i). King of Melinde. The King of I'eplied that to 

send to him for tribute was not desiriii^f>fr^.^^;^^^ship with 
him, but seeking reasons for (piarrelling if he did not grant 
what was demanded of him, for he had never been tribu¬ 
tary to any king, but rather, on the contrary, those of 
tliat coast endeavoured to secure his friendship. As this 
demand tvas something innv he asked for tliree or four 
days’delay to enable him to consult with his merchants on 
this subject. This da Cunha refused to grant, and de¬ 
manded an answer by tlu' following day. At the expira¬ 
tion of the time of graix), the King s messeng(U’ returned, 
but without any definite reply, wliereupon da Cunha, 
pe](:ei\ing that the delay was evidently but an attempt 
to gain time, ord(u*ed the messenger to be tied to a stake,, 
and under a threat of throwing him into the sea with a 
cannon-ball round bis m^ck, extracted from liim the fact 
that at that season of the year a wind arises off Braboa 
which they call the “ T7 oy^ de Coroiiucndi'l^" which comes 
so suddenly and so fiei’cely as to destroy any vessel riding 
in those roads, and it was in the hope of this speedily 
brc'aking upon the fleet that encouraged the King to cause 
these delays. 

Da Cunha, having received this explanation, resohaal to 
attack the city on the morrow, and accordingly l)of()r(^ 
daybreak he made preparations for a landing, expecting to 
take the place by surprise; but the King, fearing that 
something had happened to prevent his messenger from 
bringing back any n'ply, ordered the beach to be watched 
all night; so that by the time the Portuguese arrived near 
the shore a number of Moors had collected to oppose their 
landing. Their resistance was, however, soon overcome, 
and many were slain, whereupon the remainder fled to the 
city closely followed by the Ikirtuguese. At the entrance 
to the city the Moors made a stand and killed four or five 
Portuguese, wounding also Antonio de Sa in the face with 
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an arrow. Others coming up, they entered the city after char 
the fugitives, and many were wounded by women tlirowiiig . 
down stones upon them from the terraces. The Moors ^ 

made a stand in a lai*ge square containing a mosque, 1507. 

but they were attacked so vigorously that they soon 
turned their backs and fled out of the city, followed by 
tlieir women laden with household goods. These the 
Portuguese came up with, took from tlnmi wliat they 
carried, and kilhal many. 

])a Cunlia now recnlled his men, and returning to the 
square he attacked the mosque, killing all who had taken 
refuge there, and in entering it was wouiuhal in tlie leg by 
an aiTow. After tliis he first re('eiv(‘d knighthood at the 
hand of Atfonso do Albiupunapie, and he tlien knighted 
liis son Nuno da Cunlia and many other hidalgos. J)a 
(Junha then proceeded to the King’s palace, from which he 
took much money and many valuable and rich things, 
which he divided among the captains and noble persons 
of th(' fleet. Then, having summoned his men to re¬ 
el]] l)ai*k, lie had the city set on tire in four different parts. 

Jt had been the intention of da Cnnha to liave next 
luoceeded to Magadoxo and attack that place, but being 
advised by his yiilots that the season was now too far 
ad\ anced, and that if he delayed much longei- he would be 
unable to double the shallows of “ S. Lazarus,” he ordcu’ed 
the course to be shaped direct for Socotra, and anchon'd 
off Soco, the principal port of that island. Here, to his 
suryirise, he found that the Moors had erected a strong- 
fortress, surrounded with wall and barbican, and with a 
k(^ep. After a consultation with his captains, da Cnnha 
sent Pei’o Vaz de Orta, with (faspar Itodriguez as interpre¬ 
ter, to summon the captain of the fortress to surrender it to 
the King of Portugal, as otherwise he would take it by 
lorce and not leave one Moor alive in it. To this message 
the captain of the fortress returned a defiant reply, and 
arrangements were accordingly made to attack the place. 

The intention had been to have landed near a palm-grove. 
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a sliort distance from tJie fort, but this being discovered, 
a stockade liad been rapidly constructed there by the 
Moors. Tristfio da Cunha, ibowever, landed there with 
part of the forces, and .41fonst^ de Albuquerque, with 
others, gained the shore opposite t^o the fort. This latter 
party had a hand-to-hand encounter with the enemy, in 
wliicli the captain of the fortress and several others were 
killed, whereupon the remainder retired towarifs fort, 
and some fled to the mountains. The Portuguese tlien 
began an attack on the fort, in which Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque was struck on the helmet with a large piece of 
stone, and fell to the ground much liurt. He, liowever, 
dill not lose consciousness, and was soon u]) again direct¬ 
ing the men under him. dTie entrance-gate liaving been 
battered in, several Ihirtuguese went in that wa}', whilst 
others gained entrance by scaling the walls, Avhereupon the 
Moors gatliered together at the tower gate. 

In tlie meanwhile Tristfio da Cunha had overcome the 
r(‘sistance offered to his landing, and chased the Moors 
who had opposed him u]> to near the fortress; but when 
they saw tliat place surrounded by Albuquerque’s force, and 
that tliey were thus cut off from entering, they tied to the' 
mountains for escape. Tlie united forces now pressed an 
attack on the tower, in wliich some twenty-five Moors had 
taken refuge. ITiey being so few in number, da Cunha 
offered tliem safe conduct if they would retire peaceably ; 
but this they declined, and the attack was continued until 
after several hours’ fighting the tower was entered, and all 
the Moors therein were put to the sword, with the excep¬ 
tion of one man wdio surrendered and was made prisoner. 
On the morning of the next day da (Anha went, with all 
the men, in procession to a neighbouring mosque, and as it 
was to be tlie principal church, he named it “ Our Lady of 
the Victory,” wherein Fr. Antonio do Loureiro, of the 
Order of S. Francis, said mass. 

T’he next act of Tristao da Cunha was to issue a verbal 
pi'oclamatioii to the Christians of the island, inviting them 
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to return to Soco. This they gladly did, with many ex- chap, 
pressious of gratitude to da Cunha for liberating them ^ 
from the thraldom of the Moors. a.d. 

Great quantities of stone and mortar having been 
collected, da Cunha next set to work to build a fortress, 
which was finished in a very short time, and when it was 
completed he named it Michael,” and appointed Dorn 
.Vffonso deNoronha to the command of it. As the time for 
his departure for India was now drawing near, da (hinha 
handed over to Affbnso de Albuquerque six ships, with men, 
su])plies, artillery, and all other necessaries for the protec¬ 
tion of those parts, and with instructions to provide the 
fortress with all it might require. Tristiio da (hinlm then 
sailed to India with four ships on 10th August, 1507, and 
having taken in cargoes there he retuimed to Portugal. 

Affonso de Albuquerque first turned his attention to 
the internal administration of the island. lie divided 
the palm-groves which the Moors had there amongst the 
native Christians, and those which had belonged to the 
inosquc' he now gave to the churches. Having done this, 
he sailed on the 10th of August, 1507, accompanied by 
Francisco de Tavora, of the Rey Grande/’ Joao da Novag 
Manoel Telles Parreto, Affonso Lopes da Costa, of the 
'' Taforea,” and Antonio do Campo. Affonso de Albu- 
quercpie had, no doubt, at once perceived the uselessness 
of Socotra for the purpose intended, and was well aware 
that Ins flotilla was too small for him to attem})t the cap¬ 
ture of Aden. He therefore thought tit, after the depar¬ 
ture of Tristiio da Cunha, to deviate somewhat from his 
instructions, and sailed away to the north-east, intent upon 
the capture of Ormuz, then the chief emporium of com¬ 
merce in the Persian Gulf, and which, by giving him the 
entiri' command of the Persian Gulf route, would be of 
greater service to his King than the temporary blockade of 
the Red Sea and the bombardment of Jedda. The fleet 
accordingly left Soco on the 10th of August, and passed 
the Curia Miiria Islands on the 14th, where they had a 
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narrow escape from shipwreck, owing to tlie haze being 
very thick and the pilots slightly out of their reckonings. 
They, however, proceeded onwards with great caution, and 
having arrived near Ras-el-Had, they saw three Moorish 
fishing-boats, wliich they chased but did not capture. The 
fleet then anchored oft* Ras-el-Had, in which port they 
found thirty or forty fishing-sliips from Ormuz, Kalhat, 
and otlier places on the coast; tliese tliey burnt. They 
then set sail again, and on the way burnt some zambucos 
they found in a river. IVoceeding onwards, they cast 
amdior opposite the city of Kalhat, whicli lies between 
Uas-el-Had and Muscat. At this time Kalhat was an im¬ 
portant centre of trade, and a great entrepot of shipping 
from India; it was a dependency of the King of Ormuz. 
The chief people expressed themselves friendly to the 
Portuguese, and permitted tlunn to purchase provisions 
for the fleet; they also expressed their willingness to 
l)ecome tributary to Portugal, even should the King of 
Ormuz refuse to do so himself. Here zilbuquerque took 
in supplies for his fleet, all of which he insisted upon ])ay- 
ing for, although they Avere ()ff*ered by the (jazil as a free 
gift. Discovering a ship of Aden i]i the port, he oi'd(‘red 
it to be seiz('d, but at the reque^st of the gazlJ., or 
governor, he i)ermitted it afterwards to be ransomed. 
Leaving hei’c on the 22nd August, the fleet proceeded, 
keeping in sight of land, past Icce, until they came to 
Kuriyat, where they cast anchor some little distance from 
the shore, After a, consultation with his ca])tains, Albu¬ 
querque determined to destroy this place. The Moors 
here refused to hold any communications with tlu^ Portu¬ 
guese, and greeted their approach to the shore with 
hostile gestures. They had already erected a stockade in 
front of the place, which was fully manned with archers, 
and provided with four large mortars; and lower down 
was another stockade, in form like a bastion. Seeing all 
these preparations for defence, Albuquerque ordered the 
fah'onets that were in his boat to be tired on them, and 
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then retired to the ships, llie Moors returned the fire CHvr. 
from their mortars. During the niglit Albuquerque sent . 
a body of men, wlio fortified themselves on a small island 
near the shore. The next morning Albuquerque landed 
with a body of men, and making a vigorous attack upon 
the stockade, ca])turcd it without much loss, killing all the 
Moors—men, women, and children—whom he found there. 

He then fortified himself in the stockade, whilst provisions 
were collected for the fleet, and he ordered his flag to be 
set up on the dome of the mosque, and ten men to be 
placed there to watch the surrounding country. As soon 
as the suj)plies Avere collected, and as much s])oil as tlu'y 
coidd carry away, he ordered the place to be s(d on fire, 
and the whole city, including the mosqm% was burnt to 
the ground, lie ordered, also, that they should cut off* the 
ears and noses of the Moors who were captured there, and 
then sent them away to Ormuz to bear witness to tluur 
disgrace. In this place they captured twenty-five pieces 
of artillery, and a gi’cat (juantity of bows, arrows, lances, 
and other arms; and thirty-eight ships, great and small, 

W(‘r(' burnt. 

From Kuriyat Albuquerque went to Muscat, then the 
principal })ort on that coast. On anchoring before tlie 
])lace two noble Moors waited in)on him as a deputation 
from the rulers of the city, and implored him to do the 
phice no injury, as they were willing to be the vassals of 
the King of Portugal; but, as they came provided with no 
written credentials, Albuquerque dismissed them without 
any definite reply, and gave them permission to see lum 
again on the subject on the morrow. An examination of 
the place showed that a lieavily-armed stockade liad 
already been ei’ected for its defence. On the next day 
the two Moors returned to treat for peace; they agreed 
to become vassals of the King of Portugal, and to joay 
to him the dues they had hitherto paid to the King oi* 

Ormuz; tliey also agreed on that occasion to provide the 
fleet with all the supplies they required, but they declined 
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CHAP, to keep it provisioned so loii^- as it slioiild remain at 
Ormuz, as Albuquerque had demanded. At this reply 
^Albuquerque was greatly enraged, and he so frightened 
]/)07. the envoys by his anger that they ultimately conceded all 
his demands. The next day supplies were sent to the fleet 
in great quantities, but the following day no more were 
sent on board. This, it was speedily ascertained, was diu^ 
to the fact tliat during the niglit a reinforcement of 10,000 
men had arrived in the town from the interior, and the 
M()ors thouglit tliey were now in a position to defy the 
Portuguese, and tln^y accordingly assumed a hostile de¬ 
meanour towards them. Albuquerque thereupon ordered 
two of his slii|)s to stand in nearer to the shore and to 
bombard tlie town, intending to attack it the next morn¬ 
ing. 

The attack was made before daylight, two parties land¬ 
ing simultaneously at opposite (mds of tin' stockade, one 
led l)y Albuquerque himself and tlie otluT by Prancisco 
de Tavora and Affonso Lopes da Costa. The INloors re¬ 
sisted the attack with great obstinacy, but had ultimatel) 
to yield before the piusistent assaults of tin' Portuguese. 
The Moors then retired into the town, and the two com¬ 
panies of the Portuguese liaviiig united, they forrac'd into 
one battalion, and marching to the attack, fdl on the 
Moors so fiercely that they were speedily driven out of 
the town. They then pursued tliem to some distance 
beyond, killing all men, women, and children they came 
u]) with. Upon returning to the town Albuquerqin' put 
to the sword all he found there, irrespective of sex or age, 
without giving any quai-ter. Having secured himself 
against a sudden attack by fortifying himself in the 
Moors’ stockade, he gave permission to his men to sack 
the town. After this a Moor arrived with a white flag, 
and asked Albuquerque not to burn the town, which 
request he agreed to, provided they sent him 10,000 
xerafins of gold before noon next day. This not being 
forthcoming at the appointed hour he had the place set 
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on fire, tojj^etlier with the mosque and all the shipping in chap 
the harbour. Some men and women who had been taken . 
prisoners were set at liberty, after having their ears and a.i>. 
noses cut off, and the Portuguese tlien returned to their 
shi])s. 

The next place readied was Sohar, one of the wealthiest 
and most important places of trade on that coast, which 
contained a large fortress requiring more than a thou¬ 
sand persons for its defence. This town submitted unre¬ 
servedly to the Portuguese, and hoisted the royal flag on 
its citadel. Pefore leaving, tlu^ Alcaide requested that 
as the fortress Irid now submitted to the King of Por¬ 
tugal, Albuquerque would provide the necessary funds 
for the payment of the garrison. To tins he readily 
assented, and granted the tribute whi(*h they should pay 
as vassals for that purpose. Tlience the fleet proceeded to 
Khaii-Pakan, where the inhabitants made not only no sign 
of submission, but paraded foot and horse troops along 
the shore. Albuquerque therefore determined to attack 
them on the following morning. Accordingly at early 
dawn the boats set out from the fleet, and as soon as 
they approached the shore they began to fire the mortars 
they had with them, whereupon the Moors deserted the 
beach and gathered together into the town. The Portu¬ 
guese then lauded, and having entered the town engaged 
ill a hand-to-haiid fight with the Moors, who speedily took 
to flight and escaped into the neighbouring mountains. 

The town Avas then pillaged and burnt, and the prisoners 
were treated in the usually barbarous manner of having 
their noses and ears cut off. 

Having laid in supplies of water and provisions the fleet 
proceeded to Ormuz, and anchored in front of the town, 
each captain, according to orders, holding his men prepared 
for any emergency. The King of Ormuz having been 
warned of the approach of the Portuguese fleet, he was fully 
[)i'cpiircd lor au attack, and had collected in the harbour 
several large vessels, one of 1,000 tons, called the “ Meri,” 

VOL. I. M 
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belonging to the King of Cambay,*'vvitli many men 
guns; another belonging to the Prince of ('am])ay, of (100 
tons, also well appointed for attack or defence, besides 
about 200 galleons and a number of terradas, or shore 
boats, full of small guns and archers. Besides all this 
there were also some 15,000 or 20,000 armed imm on shore. 
Albuquerque had already been informed of these pre- 
j)iirations by a j)ilot he had taken on board at Khaii-Fakan. 
Before this stupendous armament All)uqner(|ue’s small 
fleet must have presented anything hut an imposing a])- 
pcarance. 

The caiJtains were rather overawed by the magnitude' 
of the force opposed to them, but, ins])ired by the deter¬ 
mination of Albuquerque, they agreed to fight if necessary. 
At. their suggestion a message was, however, first sent to 
th(‘ King of Ormuz, enquiring wlu^ther there wais to be 
|)e}ice or war bc^tween them, in j'ejdy to w]ii(‘h the King 
enquired l)y Cojc Abrahem, his messenger, wl]y Albu- 
<|uerque had come to his port, and what he wanted. 
'To this Albuquerque answ^ered that his King had sent 
him to serve the King of Ormuz wath his fleet, and that, 
if the latter \vould become his vassal and pay him tribute, 
lie would make peace with him and serve him ; but if 
otherwise, Albuquenpie threatened that h(‘ would destroy 
the whole fl(Hit then at Ormuz, and take the city b} force 
of arms. Phe peremptory maniK'r in which this re¬ 
joinder was couched wais much ohjected to by the 
<*aj)tains, wdio b('sought Albuquenpie to arrange matters 
aniicably, but to no effect. On receiving this message, 
tlu' King of Ormuz summoned a council, when Caqe Atar, 
the princi])al governor of the city, ret^ommendtal him to 
jirotract negotiations wdtli the Portuguese as much as 
possible until the arrival of the fleet and soldiers sent 
for from the mainland, which were exjieetcfl in the 
<;oarse of the next day. Phe King, therefore, sent (aqe 
Abrahem to express his pleasure at the pro})osed treaty 
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3H ^’|)eac(^; but he (h^sired first to know why Albuquerque chap. 
had destroyed all his cities along the coast, and had 
killed all the people he found in them, since if he had a.d. 

Hjceived any insults from tlie rulers of those places it 
was from him that he ought to have sought redress, 
instead of destroying them; and as for the tribute he 
had sent to demand, lie would commune with his gover¬ 
nors and officers of his revenue, and remit to him the 
reply they might agree u])oii. Albuquerque at once con¬ 
cluded that in this reply tlie King was dissembling, and 
Avhen he called his captains together to consult with 
them on the subject they reproached him with having 
come to Ormuz at (dl, as this had not been by their 
advice,"' nor of tlnur own will, but that as they were 
now tliere it would be desirable to come to some arrange¬ 
ment Avith the King, Avhich, in vieAV of the overwhelming 
forces befoj'e them, they desired should be concluded 
peaceably. A suitable T*es{)oiise Avas made to the King, 
wdio was uj'ged to conclude matters Avithout further 
<lelay; but as negotiations Avere still furtlnn* continued, 
Albuquerque at last sent Avord that he had now been 
waiting three days for the King’s ultimate reply, and that 
if this Avere not leceivcd by the folloAving morning he 
would desti’oy the fleet and afterwards cajHure the city 
l)y force of arms. 

In the meanwhile the captains, though still disapprov¬ 
ing of their leader’s action, returned to their ships and 
made ready for an attack on the morroAv, getting their 
vessels in better ])osition for an assault, d'he next day, 
there being no a[)pearance of a satisfactory reply being 
sent by seven o’clock in the morning, Albuquerque fired 

* It is very certain that AlbiKjucr- root to India, ])ut his intentions were 
Mue’s captains did not {generally sup- dis(a}vered and frustrated for the 
lH)rt him willingly in tlicse enterprises. time; several of them, however, did 
VVdien at Muscat Juno da Xova luid afterwards desert him. 

<i(isirLd to leave him und proceed di- 

M 
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a broadside, which sent two large ships to the bottom 
with all their crews, one belonging to tlie Prince of 
Cambay and the other to Mcliqiie Az of Dili. The fight 
now became general, and the Moors defended themselves 
with desperate courage. Albuquerque ran his ship into 
the Meri,” and killed many of the men on board, and at 
last the Moors began throwing themselves into the sea to 
escape the fire from the Portuguese guns; whereupon the 
captains took to their lioats, and rowed about, killing the 
men in the water. Others boarded th(' Merif’ and having 
killed all remaining on board, they turned her guns upon 
the city. Many other large ships were also taken by the 
Portuguese, and by thre(‘ o’t'lock in tlie afternoon the 
King’s fleet had been entirely routed and destroyed. 
Albuquerque then sent detachments, avIio landed and 
burnt all the houses in the suburbs and all the shi])s he 
found moored to the shore. S(‘eing the com])leto defeat 
of the King’s fleet and forces, (’oje Atar sent a flag of 
truce, begging for ])eace, and offering to deliver up tlie 
city to the Portuguese. As, howevei’, Alhiiqueniue had 
not men enough to take possession of tlie city, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the King, under which h(' was to pay 
to the King of l^ortugal a yearly tribute. Allniquerque 
first demanded an annual ])ayment of xeraphins, 

which sum, however, the King declared his inability to 
raise, as the kingdom was quite ruined and impover¬ 
ished, but begginl tliat he would acatefit (),()00 xeraphins 
vearly, and 5,000 towards the expenses of the fleet. The 
captains were in favour of accepting this offer, but Albu¬ 
querque refused to be guided by them, and subsequently 
reduced liis demand to 15,000 xeraphins’annual tribute,and 
the payment down of 5,000 xeraphins towards the expenses 
of the fleet, dliese terms the King ultimately agreed to, and 
also that the merchandise coming from Ihwtugal to the 
factory should be free of duty, while that bought by the 
Portuguese in Ormuz and in its ports should not pay 
more duty thau ivhat the natives of the land paid. 
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A treaty* was then concluded with tlie Kin}i; of Ormuz, chap. 
bearing' date September, 1507, of which two copies were ^ 
made, tlie one in gold-leaf, of the size of a sheet of paper, 
made u}) like a book, written in Arabic, with letters en- 
graved on it, and its binding of gold with three golden seals 
hanging appended by chains,—namely, the seals of the 
King, ol Ck)je Atar, his governor, and of the city. The 
other was written in Persian, on paper witli letters of 
gold and stops blue. Poth these copies nere sent by 
Albuquerque, placed in silver caskets, to King Dorn 
Manoel. Albuquerque then confirmed the King and the 
governors in tljdr titles to hold the kingdom on behalf 
of the King of Portugal; and early on Monday morning, 
tlie lOth Octobc'r, 1507, with great ceremony, a white 
satin flag with a cross of Christas Avas presented to the 
King as an emblem of his vassalage. This, after having 
been cari'ied in state through the streets of the city, was 
afterwards hoisted over the loftiest tower of the palace. 

Peace being now concluded, Albuquerque had an 
audience with the King at the head of the jetty, which 
was conducted with much state ceremonial, and as he was 
(unbarking, the King gave him a girdle of gold and a 
dagger ornamented with gold, a horse very richly capari¬ 
soned, and two pieces of jewelled brocade; and to 
each of tlie captains and fidalgos he gave a piece of silk. 

Alter tills tlie Portuguese repeatedly visited the town, 
which they noAv could do with safety. Albuquerque 
next demanded a site whereon to erect a fort, and was 
offered laud for that purpose on either of the islands 
of Kisluii or of Tdirumbake, or on the mainland at 
Naband. Having examined all these places, Albu¬ 
querque sent to say that he thought the best site 
would be on the point of Morona, as from thence he 


^ Tli(‘ original of this treaty lias a version of it given in Castanheda 

Jong been missing, and it is ladioved liv. ii., cap. Ixiii., hut this diitVrs in 

that no proiiorly authentieated eopy some di'tails from the particulars 

<jt It now exists. There is, however, given above. 
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CHAP, would be better able to afford protection to the King. 

^ . This was then agreed to, and all the necessary masons 

A.D. materials ha\'ing been provided by Coje Atar, the 

1507. work was at once put in hand, and every precaution was 
adopted by Albuquerque to guard against treachery. The 
foundations were commenced on tlm 24tli of October, 
1507. This fortress he called by the name of‘‘T\ossa 
Senhora da Victoria/’ (our f^ady of the Victory), and 
into the portal of tln^ tower lie built three anchors of 
stone taken from the ship‘‘Meri,” that remembrance 
might remain for ever of the great victoi-y gained tliere 
by the Portuguese. 

Whilst this Avork was in yirogress, Albuquerque directed 
Pero Yaz de Orta to open a house in the city, to Avliich he 
sent various merchandise to begin trad(‘ with the Moors, 
and he gave instructions that all goods should be sold 
very chea]), so as to gain the goodwill of the peo])le. 
He also appointc'd Martini Vaz an insjiector, who, Avith 
tAvelve men, Avas to parad(' the toAvn and take up any 
Portuguese Avho might be misconducting himself in the 
])la(an Having arrang(Ml all these matters, Albiujuerque 
determined to have all his vessels careened and refitted ; 
but, as he did not feel any confidence in Coje Atar, lie 
gave orders that only one ship should be laid u|) at a 
time. Whilst this work Avas proceeding lie\ s Noidim in¬ 
formed Albuquenpie, on behalf of his King, that there 
had arrived at Ormuz a (aiptain of Slu'ikh Ismaed to 
demand the tribute due from him every year, and mi- 
quii’ed of him Avhat reply should be sent back. Albu- 
(pierque gave ansAAmr that as Ormuz uoav belonged to 
the King of Portugal, gained by his fleet and his men, 
his master might know of a certaint) that if any tribute 
should b(' paid to any other king excejit the King Dorn 
Manoel, his lord, he Avould take the government of the 
kingdom and give it to someone avIio would not be afraid 
of Sheikh Ismael. He also sent some cannon-balls, guns, 
matclilocks, and grenades, Avith a message that the King 
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Hii<>ht scud all these to the captain of Sheikh Ismael, chap. 
for that was the sort of money wherewith the Kiiif^ of . 
Portugal had ordered his captains to pay the tribut(‘ of ^ 
that kingdom, that was under liis mastery and command. 1 ^>07. 
He, for his part, would promise him that, as soon as tlu' 
fortress was conpileted, he would enter the Persian Straits 
and render tributary to the King of Portugal, his master, 
all the places wiiich the Sheikh Ismael held on that 
siiore, and when he got there they might demand the 
tribute' due iVom the King of Ormuz; for he would pay 
it to them in very good money. After this Albuquerque 
conciliated Reys Nordim, ( oje Atar, and tlu' three chief 
Moors, with whom the King took counsO, with some 
handsome gifts. At the request of the King he sent 
some young iiK'ii on sliore to exhibit before him their 
prowess in shooting; he subsequently gave up the 
shi[) ^^Meri,” and also some prisoners taken in the 
war, togethei’ with some of ('oje Ahir’s servants, nho 
had also been captured. A Moorish captain of oiu' of 
the ships belonging to Ormuz, hearing of this liberality, 
\eiitur(’d to ask that his vessel, which had beiui unloading 
wIk'ii the war broke out, but had been taken and armed 
l)y Ooje Atar, miglit be I'estored to him, exhibiting at the 
same time safe ])asses which he held from Dom Lourengo. 

This was also complied with, and a safe pass given him, 
together with a lettei* to the Viceroy, giving him an account 
of what he had done, and the determination he had come 
to, begging him at once to send reinforcements of men, 
small vessels, galleys, and munitions of war, and adding 
that lu‘ did not send this disjiatch by one of his own 
ships by reason of the great need he had for tlu'm. 

This lett(‘r Albmpierque showed confidentially to Antonio 
do Campo, wlio not only informed Cqje Atar of its con¬ 
tents, but misrepresented the same to certain captains 
and tidalgos of the fleet, and so spread a spirit of dis¬ 
content and insubordination amongst them. 

'Pile principal tower of the fortress at Ormuz had by 
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CHAP. January, 1508, been so far completed as to be able to 
protect itself, and Albuquerque thereupon had a ship 
^ j) laden with all necessary provisions and stores for the 
1508 . relief of the fortress of Socotra, and tlie rest of the fleet 
was made ready for the voyage, lie then consulted with 
the captains as to whether it would be best to finish the 
fortress or to proceed at once to Socotra, and they, being 
entirely opposed to all that he had done at Ormuz, with 
only one exception expressed an opinion that it would 
he more advantageous to the State to proceed at once to 
(iuardafui to intercej)! the ships coming from India with 
spices for the Straits than to stay building a fortress, 
which, as soon as it was left, would be taken by the 
Moors. Jorge Barreto, however, was of opinion that he 
ought to ensure the safety of affairs at Oi’inuz, arid com¬ 
plete the fortress. Albuquerque sided in opinion with 
Jorge Barreto, whereupon the other captains sent him 
a written nurionstrance, whicli lie destroyed and took 
no notice of It coming to the knowledge of tlie cap¬ 
tains that Albinpierque had destroyed their remonstrance, 
they sent him another, which all signed with the (ex¬ 
ception of Joao da Mova. This second remonstrance 
Albuquerque, without even unfolding it, ordered to be 
placed beneatli a stone of the doorway of tlie tower, 
which was just then being laid, which on this account 
came afterwards to be called the ‘‘ Doorway of tlie Ke- 
monstrance.” This contempt for their opinions infu¬ 
riated the captains, who now not only (mdeavoured to 
thwart Albuquercpie in all he was doing, but circulated 
a report that he was constructing the fortress to elevate 
himself by its means, and make himself lord of the king¬ 
dom. They also made the crews of their rc^spective 
vessels discontented by telling them that Albuquerque 
had deprived them of their share of the tribute which 
they were entitled to receive. 

When all this insubordination came to the knowledge 
of Albuquerque, he endeavoured to apjiease the captains. 
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and he sliowed them a copy of the letter he had written chap. 
to the Viceroy to prove to them that in what they had 
been informed of its contents by Antonio do Cairipo a.d. 
they had been deceived. Vhey, liowever, refused to 
accept Albuquerque’s statements, and asserted that the 
one he showed them was not the letter they complained 
of, but that he had written another. Thereupon Albu¬ 
querque tore up tile letter before them, and told them 
to write another of their own choice, and he would 
sign it. 

Albuquerque next summoned the masters, pilots, mari¬ 
ners, and gunners, and showed them the instructions 
he held from the King Dorn Manoel; and, with regard 
to the charge that he had robbed them of their shares 
of the tribute, he offered to deposit as much as their 
claims would come to with two res|)onsible men, until 
the Viceroy should decide the issue of the affaii*; but 
they, incited to mutiny by their captains, refused to 
accept his projiosals, and declared that tliey would 
neither labour at the works, nor yet ffght, so long as 
lie refused to pay tlnmi their dues, Albuquerque en- 
deavoiii'ed to soothe them liy reason and argument, but 
so involved were tlu'y in the mutiny that his words had 
no effect upon them. In an interview which he had 
shortly afterwards with Francisco de Tavora, the latter 
threatened to make his esca]ie from the ffeet so soon as 
it should set sail. 

The mutinous spirit of the captains was now such that 
Albuquerque summoned them all on board his ship, and 
alter remonstrating with tliem for their insubordination, 
and urging tlnmi to co-operate with him in the work before 
them, he ordered them to their respective sliips, and 
lorbade them to go on shore any more. He suspended 
Francisco de davora from the command of his vessel 
because he liad told him he meant to ffy, and he appointetl 
Diniz Fernandes de Mello in his ])lace. 

Coje Atar, who had always managed to be kept well 
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CHAP, informed of what was facing on in tlie Portuguese vessels, 
. was immediately advised, by four men who deserted frcun 
A.i). the fleet, of th(' rupture that had taken place between 
1608 . Albuquerque and his captains, who also informed him 
that, on his return from the Straits, Albuquerque intended 
to establish himself in Ormuz, and break out into opposi¬ 
tion with the aid of the fortress, as soon as it should be 
completed. Coje Atar had already repented of having 
given permission for the erection of a fortr{\ss, and after 
the information he had received from the desertei’s he 
consulted with some of the leading Moors of the place, 
and, in a(;cordance with the decision then arri^ ed at, he 
sent word by Pero Vaz de Orta, the factor, to Albuquerque 
that complaints had readied him from the rnhu’s of the 
land to the effect that he, Albuquerque, was building the 
fortress in m*ow that he might ris(‘ up in rebellion and 
destroy Ormuz ; and should it be so he would not permit 
anothei* stone to be put upon it. Albuquerque sent a 
dig'nifi('d reply to tliis charge, and shortly afteiovards h(' 
went, with all his ca])tains, to the fortress to receive' a 
message which Il(‘ys Nordim informed him the King u as 
desirous he sliould receive in th('ir presence. Keys Nordim, 
however, never arrived to deliver the message, which 
Albmpierqiu' subsecjuently discovered was to tlu' effect 
that he sliould get up at oiuu' out of tlu' port with his 
fleet and be gone. 

dlie knowledge that this was the message intcuided to 
have been sent greatly eni*aged .Vlbiupiei^que, but he 
clearly perceived that Coje Atar had been acting at tlie 
instigation of the mutinous captains. He, however, k(‘])i 
his own counsel in this matter, and sirnt to Coje Atar 
demanding tlie surrender of the four men who had 
deserted from his shi])s. He, however, dissembled in the 
matter, and at the exyiiration of five days, within which 
Coje Atar had promised to surrender the men, as he had 
not done so, and Gaspar Rodriguez, the interpreter, had 
ascertained that barriers were being erected in the town 
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on cither side of the rortugiiesc factory, Albuquerque chap. 
contrived to withdraw the lactor and all his men from . 
the city. a.d. 

At last, after further delays, Albuquerque sent a 1 -^ 08 . 
peremptory message for the immediate delivery of the 
runaways, as he would not ])ut uj) with the delay any 
longer. Another difficulty, however, still awaited him. 

His captains, wlio two days ])reviously had advised him to 
destroy the city should the deserters not be given up, now 
presented him with a ])rotest against doing anything of 
the sort, in which they said, In case of your worship’s 
landing in Ormuz, or at the city, we arc determined not 
to go with you, nor enter into sucli a war, noi- such 
designs; and that this may be known for certain, and we 
l)e not able to deny it luTeafter, we all sign our names 
here, this day, the fifth of tlie montli of January, in the 
year fifteen hundred and eight.” The signatories of this 
document were Joao da Nova, Antonio do (’ampo, Atfonso 
Lopes da Costa, Francisco de TaAora, and Manoel Tell(\s. 

At an interview which Albuquerque subsecjuently had 
with tliese men, tlu'V all adlnux'd to what tliey had written, 
with the exception of Francisco de Tavora, who ])romised 
to do all that miglit be re([uired of him ; but after he had 
left them the rest of the captains sent to beg pardon of 
Vlbuquerque for what th(‘y had so recently said, and 
proinis(‘d to obey Ins commands. 

As he still doubted of tlnur sincerity, Allmquerque 
deprived all the captains of tlieir commands, intending 
h) appoint in their places men on whom he could rely. 
However, on their again expnvssing regret, he forgai e 
them, and I’einstated them in their shi])s. The next 
dtVy all the vessels attacked the city witli great fury, but 
^dter a bombardment of two days, in wliich they destroyed 
many buildings in the city, as the carriages of the larger 
guns were split in pieces by the firing, Albuquerque with- 
drew, and blockaded tlie island all round, thus preventing 
supplies or water from entering the city. 
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CHAP. Albu(][uerque now resolved not to proceed to the Straits 
^ of Giiardafui, but he sent Manoel Telles thither to succour 
^ tlie fortress of Socotra, and witli instructions that, should 
1508. he meet any vessels coming from Portugal, he was to 
order them to proceed at once to Ormuz. He was also to 
bring back all the munitions of war he could find, of 
whicli the fleet had then much need. Having discovered 
that the Moors obtained water from some wells at 
Turumbake, at the head of the island, Albuquerque 
sent thither an expedition one night, ^vho, having killed 
many of the guard that was placed there to ])rotect the 
wells, and having driven off the rest, filled them with dead 
bodies, and then returned to tin' fleet. 

The distress at last became so severe in the city that 
people flocked to the King’s ])alace, and demanded that 
the four Cliristians should be given up so as to put a stop 
to their troubles, dliereupon the King sent to Albu- 
querqiK' to s.iy he was sorry for all that had taken place, 
which, he swore, did not oiagiiuite with himself, and that 
if he would s])are the city further d('struction he would 
do all that was desired of him. To this Albuquerque^ 
replied that if the King was desirous of making terms and 
peace with him he ought, first of all, to order a surrender 
of the iortress to the King of Portugal, his master, and 
his men whom he liad seized, and all the goods that 
remained in the factory, and to pay all the expenses 
incurred; and, when all this had been satisfactorily 
settled, they could then deliberate in concert, for under 
any other consideration he wmuld have no communication 
with him. The King, however, replied that lie would not 
surrender the fortress, but would give him as much 
money as he wished. Albuquerque, therefore, went on 
with the war as before. Shortly after this he had a 
severe altercation with Joao da Nova, whom he discovered 
holding intercourse with the enemy, and who besides re¬ 
fused to obey his commands. He therefore ordered a. court 
of enquiry to be held regarding the mutiny that existed 
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on da Nova’s shiii, the result of whicli was that the char. 
captain and all the mcni wei*e found to b(' so i’uilty that 
it was deemed best to forgive them since there was so ^ 
great necessity for their services; and da Nova, who had 1608. 
been arrested, was accordingly restored to his command. 

Upon returning from a successful expedition to Kishm, 
where the Portugiu^se obtained supplies and water, 
a large beet of ships was discovered from the mast¬ 
head of one of their vessels, under weigh opposite 
the island of Larack. Albuquerque thereupon dis¬ 
patched Affonso Tropes da ('osta, Manoel Tolies, and 
Antonio do (aimpo to encounter them. This fleet, it 
was aft('rwards (liscov(n*e(h consisted of sixty vessels, 
with 4,(KK) men, who liad been sent at the request of 
Coje Atai‘ to protect the wator supplies round Ormuz. 

On the approacli of tin' thn^e Portuguese voss(‘]s the 
Moorisli shi])s fled, and, as the former were uiiabh' to 
overtakf' them, they returned and anchored off* Larack. As 
they did not return to the fleet, Albuquerque sent after 
them, and it was then discovered that they, having laid 
in water and provisions, had started off to India, leaving 
Albuqueniue with oidy thrive ships ixTore Ormuz. After 
taking some days to think over his ])osition, Albuquerque 
decided to raise the siege of Ormuz, and himself proceed 
to tlu' reli(‘f of Socotra, lie then arranged that Joao da 
Nova, to whom he gave letters to the Viceroy informing 
him of the manner in which the three' captains had 
des(u*ted him, should also ])roceed to India as well as 
Jorge Bari’eto. Put before^ their departure an enquiry was 
held concerning the flight of the captains, the results of 
whicli he sent home to Dorn Manoel, that he might be 
duly informed of all tiie circumstances of their deser¬ 
tion. 

In a l(‘tter to the Viceroy, of the Gth February, 1508, 
Albuquerque informed him that, in order to quell the 
mutiny on board the ‘‘ Flor da la mar,” he had been forced 
to jiay the crews of that vessel a portion of the money re- 
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CHAi’. ceived as tribute from the King of Ormuz, just as if it 
_ ^' were prize-money and not the King’s ti’casure. AVith re- 
A.i). gall’d to Ormuz, he said, "‘Do not bo convinced ])y any- 

1508. one that 1 made peace, or came to any arrangement with 
Ormuz, as such was not the case. After liaving completely 
defeated the enemy, I reinstated the King on condition 
that he ruled and gov(n-ued the place in the name, and 
for tli(‘ benefit, of King Dom Manoel, and made an annual 
payment of 15,000 xera))hins tribute; and also on theunder- 
standing that the ])hice should be surrendered whenever 
demanded. It is, therefore, not a question of* peace 1 Iiave 
arranged with liiin, but soldy and simply a capture lhave 
made' by force of arms.” In another letter of the lotli 
February he confirmed tlie statement that Ormuz would 
remain loyal to Portugal, and would continue tlie payment 
of the annual tribute of .15,000 xera])]iiiis. He also an¬ 
nounced his intention of sailing for Socotra and wintering 
there. 

As All)uquerque was about to sail, a. message arrived 
from tlie King expr(.‘ssing a desir(‘ to retain liis friendship, 
but excusing liimself from returning the four deserters, 
as tliey had now become his brothers. Albuquerque, in 
reply, declined to make any aiTangeinent with him, and 
tiireatened to return shortly and deprive him of the king¬ 
dom of Ormuz, finish the fortress, and requite him doubly 
for all the loss and damage his fleet had received. Albu¬ 
querque then departed, accompanied by Francisco de 
Tavora and Joiio da Nova, towards Socotra, but on reach¬ 
ing Sohar he missed the ‘‘Flor da la mar,” da N ova’s ship, 
and concluded that he also had deserted, and sailed 
for India. JAiteriiig the Gulf of Aden h(‘ captured a 
Moorish ship from Mecca, richly laden. On arrival at 
Socotra he found the captain of the iorl very ill, and the 
garrison, for want of provisions, reduced to eating palm- 
leaves for food. Having relieved th(‘ garrison, Albu¬ 
querque sent Francisco de Ta\'ora to Melinde for further 
provisions and stores for the fortress, with instructions to 
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join liirn afterwards at Guardafiii, wliither lie himself then chap. 
proceeded. At the end of April Francisco de Tavora 
arrived at (Aiardafui, and brought with liim in his com- ^ 
])any Diogo de Mello and Martim (Aelho, whom he found 1608. 
at Melinde, tliey having recently arrived there from 
Fortugal. On tlie loth of May Albuquerque set sail, 
accompanied by the ships tlien Avitli him, for Socotra, 
wliere he found tliat the jieople of tlie island had risen 
against tlie gaiTison, so lie determined to winter tliere. Hav¬ 
ing chastised the inhabitants, he forced them into an agree¬ 
ment to send annually to the fortress of S. Migiud a tribute 
of' ()0() lu'ad of sh(‘(']), twenty cows, and forty bags of dates. 

Before leaving Socoti'a it was deemed necessary to cut 
a^vay the high castles of the “ Itey Grande,” in order to 
make her more seaworthy ; but this so disgusted Francisco 
de Tavora that he \’oluiitarily resigned the command of 
that ship; Imt when he would be restored to that position 
again Albmpiei’ijue refused to comply witli his request, 
but a])pointed Dini/ Fernandes as cajitain. Albuquerque 
sailed from Socotra on the loth August, and having 
arrived at Kalliat he sent to enquire who was the cajitain 
of that place, and, finding it was Xarafadin, a servant of 
Coje Atar, lie sent to demand his jiresence on his ship, but, 
as he refused to come, Albuquerque landed his forces, and 
drove the Moors out of the city, but they, seeing how few 
ill number the Foituguese were, returned to attack them, 
but weit‘ again repulsed. Albuquerque tlien gave the city 
over to his men to be sacked, after which he burnt the place 
and all the ships in the harbour. AVliilst the town was 
being sacked oOO Moors returned and forced an entrance 
through one of the gates; they then divided into two 
battalions, in order thereby to surround the Portuguese. 

This movcmient was, however, speedily detected, and after 
much hard street-fighting the Moors were again driven 
out. Having, in a barbarous manner, cut off the ears 
and noses of all that had been captured, they were set 
free, and the Portuguese then all returned to their ships. 
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CHAP. Having learnt from a Moor, who liad come on board 
■ ■ ^ . with a present before tlie attack on Kalhat, that Ormnz 

A.i>. was in straits for want of provisions and water, and that 
1608 . Riistazes had rebelled against the King, and gone 
away with all their people on account of the actions of 
Coje Atar, Albuquerque, after dismissing tlie Mooi* with a 
present, informed his captains of the state' of affairs at 
Ormuz, who wx're all agreed that he ought to proceed 
thithei* at once. The fleet accordingly sailed the next 
morning, and, having arrive'd at their destination, so ar¬ 
ranged the vessels as to blockade' the city and prewent 
any helj) or provisions arriving for its relief. 

On the approach of the Pewtuguese fleet Oeqe Atar had all 
the non-combatants (*e)nducted to the mainland, ami se^nt 
away all paraos anel vessels to ])revent them from bedng 
burnt. 

It w as ascertained from a, Me)or, whowais caught one night 
when fishing, that Oeqe Atar had constructed tw-o strong 
bulwarks e)n his fortress wdiiedi we're armeel wdth several 
guns, and that every preparatie)n hael been made to with¬ 
stand a long siege. For three days Alhuquerquefs vessels 
I’etained their positions, and held no communication with 
the shore, but after that time Coje Atar sojit him a letter 
demanding that, in obedience to the Viceroy’s orders, he 
should not make any entry into the kingdom, islands, and 
lands of Ormuz, and at the same time enclosing for his 
])erusal letters from the Viceroy to the King and to him¬ 
self respectively, both of which were coucdied in friendly 
terms to themselves and in condemnation of Albuquerque’s 
proceedings. 

In reply Albuquerciue remarked that the letter to 
himself bore no signature, neither did those said to 
liave b(‘en addressed by the Viceroy to the King and to 
Coje Atar, and he therefore doubted thcii* authenticity, 
lie said, however, that in obedience to the letter and 
command of the Viceroy he demanded the payment of the 
tribute now’ due, and refused to stir thence until it was 
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paid. Coje Atar, however, declared the inability of the t)HAP. 
place to pay anything at present, since all trade there . — 

had been for the time destroyed ; he also argued that ^ i>. 
the 100,000 xeraphins and upwards which Albuquerque 1508. 
had taken at Kalhat made a good set-off against the 
15,000 xeraphins now claimed, since that place be¬ 
longed to the King of Ormuz; and he concluded the 
letter by stating that in Ormuz there was no deficiency in 
either men, supplies, or arms. 'Vo this Albuquerque sent 
a long reply, justifying his actions, and throwing all the 
blame of what had occurred on Coje Atar. 

After dispatching this letter, Albuquerque sent Gaspar 
Kodriques, the interpreter, to Coje xAtar, to say that if 
he wished to avoid war the tribute should be paid within 
eight days, but he, in reply, positively refused to pay 
tribute, eitlier to liirn or to anyone else, even if the 
Viceroy himself were to order him to do so. At the 
end of eight days, as the tribute was not paid, another 
message was sent demanding the surrender of the 
deserters under pain of war if not complied with. To 
this, however, an evasive reply was returned ; but as 
the Portuguese were not in a position to attack, owing 
to the leaky condition of their vessels, they again sur¬ 
rounded the island, preventing supplies from arriving, and 
capturing boats. One boat captured belonged to the Rus- 
tazes, which was released, and by it a letter was sent to 
the captains of the Rustazes offering to make over to them 
the government of the kingdom of Ormuz if they would 
assist in driving Coje Atar out of the place. Some delay 
occurred in sending a reply of this offer, which was, how¬ 
ever, ultimately accepted, but by this time Albuquerque 
had determined to proceed to India, and he therefore post¬ 
poned any further action in the matter until he should 
return. 

Having been informed that Coje xitar had ordered a fleet 
to be built at Julfar to burn the Portuguese vessels, and 
that Sheikh Ismael had sent an expedition to reinforce the 
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CHAP. King of Ormuz, which had already readied Nabond,* 
. and were only waiting for a safe passage to cross over^ 
A Albuquerque directed Diogo de Mello to be on the look- 
1607*9 out for the arrival of the fleet, and he, together with the 
other captains, made an attack on the force at Nabond 
one night, and having driven off the troops after a long 
hand-to-hand fight, and killed the two captains who were 
in command, he sacked and burnt the place before return¬ 
ing to the ships. Shortly afterwards Albuquerque sailed 
for India without holding any furtlier communication with 
(Joje Atar. Sheikh Ismael, being much impressed by the 
])ower of the Portuguese, sent ambassadors with tlie view 
of making friendly terms with AlbiKjuerque, but on their 
arrival he had already started for India. 

The fleet sailed first to Anjediva, and after remaining 
then' for three days proceeded to Cananor, where Albu¬ 
querque found the Viceroy in company with the captains 
who had deserted him. The events which immediately 
followed the arrival of Albuquerque in India, until the 
Viceroy Dom Francisco de Almeida delivered over the 
government to him, on the 5th of November, 1509, have 
been related in the preceding chapter, and need not b(^ 
again enlarged on here. Before giving an account of the 
stirring events by wliich Albuquerque distinguished him¬ 
self as Viceroy of India, it will be necessary, in order to 
make this history complete, briefly to refer to the expedi¬ 
tions which sailed for India between the departure of 
Albuquerque from Lisbon and his assumption of the 
government in succession to Dom Francisco de Almeida. 

About the middle of April, 1507, an expedition, con¬ 
sisting of twelve sliips, in four captaincies, set out from 
Lisbon under the comrnaiid-in-chief of Jorge de Mello 
Pereira, as follows: Jorge de Mello Pereira, chief 
captain, in the ship Belem ”; Henrique Nunes de Leao, in 
“S. Antonio”; Fernilo Soares, chief captain; Buy da Cunha, 

* Nabond is three leagues from Ormuz was supplied with water. 

Ormuz, and was the place whence 
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ill ‘’SS. Gabrier’; Gori^alo Carneiro; Filippe de Castro, chief ^^ap. 
captain; Jorge de Castro, his brother; Vasco Gomes de . 
Abreu, chief captain: Lopo Cabreira; Poro Louren^o, a.d. 
Rny Gonsalves de Valladares, in S. Simao ” and Joao 1^07-9. 
Chano^a. Another account gives the names of the 
captains with a slight variation, thus: Captains Hen- 
rique Nunes de Leao, Fillippe de Castro, chief captain; 

Jorge de Castro, Fernao Soares, chief captain; Ruy da 
Ciniha, Gou^alo Carneiro, Vasco Gomes de Abreu, chief 
captain; Ruy de Brito Patalim, Ruy de Valladares, Lopo 
Cabreira, Martirn (^oelho, and Diogo de Mello. The 
principal object of this expedition appears to have been 
the erection of a fortress at Mozambique. All the fleet 
wintered at that place, and the crew were employed in 
constructing a stone fort at Sofala, wliich was named 
S. Gabriel,” attached to which they added a hospital 
and church. Very little information regarding this ex* 
pedition seems to be in existence, but from what is forth¬ 
coming it appears that Vasco Gomes de Abreu remained 
as captain of the fortress, with flve of the fleed to act as a 
guard over the coast of Melinde. Tn the spring of 1508 
Fernao Soares alone went to India during the April mon¬ 
soon to carry a message to the Viceroy, and Henrique 
Nunes de Lcilo returned to Portugal with the lading of the 
ship “Leitoa,” which could not proceed on account of its 
leaky condition ; but according to one authority this vessel 
'vas lost at night at the island of Tristao da Cunha. 

An expedition appears to have been sent out in April, 

1508, consisting of thirteen vessels, under Jorge de Aguiar, 
which went to the coasts of Ethiopia and Arabia; and another 
of four vessels, in May, 1509, under the command of Diogo 
Lopes de Sequeira, whose instructions Avere to discover the 
island of S. Louren 90 (Madagascar), and in the event of its 
being found to produce the cloves and drugs mentioned 
by Tristao da Cunha, he was to load and return to Por¬ 
tugal ; but if not he was to proceed to the discovery of 
Malacca, and demand tribute. Diogo Lopes went to 
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S. Louren^o, but finding no spices there, he began his voy^ 
age to Malacca, and on the way put into Cochin, owing to 
stress of weather. The vessels, after repairing and taking 
in Cochin pilots, resumed their voyage in August, 1509. 
Diogo Lopes also took with him some slaves who spoke 
the Malacca tongue, and being favoured with fine weather, 
reached his destination in safety. On the arrival of this 
expedition the King sent off to enquire the object of the 
visit, to which Diogo Lopes replied that he had come for 
trading purposes, and also in the liope that the King 
would conclude a treaty with Portugal after the manner 
of the Kings of Cochin, Cananor, Ceylon, and Melinde. 
The captains who accompanied de Sequeira in this expedi¬ 
tion were Jeronyrno deixeira, in the ship “ Santa Clara,” 
Gon^alo de Sousa, and Joao Nunes. The King of Malacca 
favourably entertained the proposals made to him, and 
gave the Portuguese permission to land and trade with 
his |)eople, whereupon Diogo Tropes sent on shore a 
merchant named Ruy de Araujo, with presents for the 
King, and instructions to obtain from His Majesty some 
houses as near the water as possible. Tliis I’equest was 
complied with, and Ruy de Araujo, accompanied by eight 
companions, settled themselves there, and carried on a 
very large trade with the natives. 

This naturally raised the jealousy of the Moorish 
merchants, who took every opportunity of exciting the 
King’s suspicions against the Portuguese, telling him that 
they always adopted the method of introducing themselves 
to foreign nations as peaceful merchants, and after a time 
declared war and made the peo])le vassals. These repre¬ 
sentations had the desired effect, and the King accordingly 
made preparations to massacre the Portuguese, forw liich pur¬ 
pose, about two months after their first arrival at M alacca, 
he equipped a large fleet behind a woody island not far 
from that town. A night was fixed on for an attack on the 
factory, but the Portuguese had been put on their guard 
by a native woman who was on terms of friendship with 
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one of the men in the place. Having thus warned the chap. 
factory, she swam to the boats moored oft* the town, by 
whom the alarm was conveyed to the Portuguese ships. 

The attack speedily followed, and those in the factory 1609 . 
made a stubborn resistance, but were overpowered and 
forced to surrender. The Portuguese ships bombarded 
the town during the night, but perceiving on the morning 
that the factory had been demolished, Diogo Lopes sent a 
boat ashore witli a flag of truce. The boat was, however, 
fired on, and returned to the ships, whereupon the fleet 
sot sail and returned to Colombo, whence Diogo Lopes, in 
one of his ships, returned to lisbon, and communicated to 
the King a most glowing account of the riches of Malacca.'’^ 

In the same year (1509) Dom Fernando Coatiiiho, 

Marshal of Portugal, set sail, with fifteen ships and 
8,000 men, on the I'Jtli March, and he carried with him 
orders that Affonso de Albuquerque was to succeed to the 
government of India, Amongst those who accompanied 
him were Francisco de Sa; Leonel Coutinho, son of Vasco 
Fernandes Coutinho, went in the “ Flor da Ilosa”; Ruy 
Freire, son of Nurio Fernandes Freire, in the Gar^a ” ; 

Jorge da Cuiiha, in the ‘‘ Magdalena ”; Rodrigo Rabello 
do Castello-Branco, in the ‘dSanta Clara”; P>raz Teixeira, in 
the “Ferroa”; and Francisco Marecos, in the ‘‘S. Fran¬ 
cisco.” Of all these fifteen ships, that of Francisco Marecos 
alone did not pass over to India. As has been stated in 
the preceding chapter, Dorn Fernando Coutinho arrived at 
Cananor, on tlie 2!)th October, 1509, whence he carried 
Affonso do Albuquerque to Cochin, and established him in 
the government in succession to Uom Francisco de Almeida. 

The further movements of Dom Fernando Coutiiiho’s 
fleet will be recorded in the next chapter in connection 
with the proceedings of Affonso de Albuquerque. 

* Ludovico di Barthcmy, who visited principal part of the main ocean. And 
Malacca about this date, remarked: truly I believe that more ships arrive 
‘‘The city of Melacha is on the main- here than in any other place in the 
land, and pays tribute to the King of world, and especially there come here 
Cini (Siam), who caused this phujo to be all sortsof spices and an immense quan- 
huilt about eighty years ago, he(;ause tity of other merchandise.”— llaklmjt 
there is a good port there, Avhich is the Society, Vol. XXXIL, p. 22H. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 


Assuniptioii of Office by Affionso do Albuquerque—ExjxHlitioii against 
Calicut—.Death of Marslial Doni Fernando Coiitinho—Proposed 
Ex})edition to the Red ?sea, subsequently divei*ted to an Attack 
on Coa—Capture of Goa,—Ainbassadoi* sent to Sheikh Ismael- 
New (Jurrency for Goa—Attack on Goa by Adil Khan’s Forces 
— Pecapture of Goa--Death of Dom Antonio de Noronlia- 
Revolt of Captains against tlie Execution of Uuy Diaz—Re¬ 
bellion in the State of Cochin—Second (Capture of Goa—Am¬ 
bassador from the King of C-ambay—Letter to the Adil Khan— 
Di'feat of Adil Kban^s '!lVoop)s—Embassy from tlie Zamorin — 
—Increase of Frade at Goa—^larriage of Portugu(;s(‘ witli 
Native Women at Goa—Proposed Expedition to M.ala,c(!a. 


' On Sutidiiy, the 0th of November, 1009, Afibiiso de Albu- 
—• querque assumed the office of Captaiu-Oeneral and 
A.". Governor of India, on the departure of the Viceroy Dom 
Francisco de Almeida. After de Almeida had left Cochin, 
the Marshal Dom Fernando Coutinho summoned to his 
liouse Caspar Pereira, Secretary of India, and informed 
him that the King had ordered him, in his instructions, to 
destroy Calicut before his return to Lisbon, and instructed 
him to inform Affbnso de Albuquerque of tlie same, and to 
ascertain from him liis views on the subject. Albuquer¬ 
que expressed himself very well pleased at this intention, 
for he had become so wearied with the Zamorin that, he 
said, there was nothing he would undertake with greater 
pleasure than the destruction of Calicut. All the neces¬ 
sary preliminaries having been arranged, in order to dis¬ 
guise the object of the expedition Albuquerque arranged 
that it should be given out that he was about to attack 
Goa, and negotiations were opened with Timoja to give 
assistance in that enterprise. 

The King of Cochin, who had been informed of the real 
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object of the enterprise, sent two Brahmins to Calicut, to chap. 
spy out the state of the city and the extent of its army. . 

He also wrote to certain lords of the mountainous country, ^ „ 
his vassals and friends, instructing them to commence a 1609-10. 
wai with the Zamorin on the interior frontier country, 
and so draw off his armies from Calicut. He also supplied 
Albuquerque with twenty paraos, to be used in disembark¬ 
ing soldiers. I'he Brahmins who had been sent to spy out 
the condition of Calicut reported that the Zamorin had 
gone into the interior of the country to a war whicli was 
raging there; that in the city itself there were but few 
Nairs; that on the jetty they had made some wooden 
stages, on which were placed six large homhards, and that 
all along the beach many holes had been dug, in order 
that the men wlien they landed should fall into them. 

After a council which was held to consider the matter 
it was decided to set out on the last day of December. 

Just as the ffeet was about to sail, Vasco da Silveira 
arrived from Socotra, and urgently demanded assistance 
for Duarte de Lcmos, who was chief captain on the coast 
of Arabia, but, under the circumstances, this could not at 
once be granted. The expedition against Calicut con¬ 
sisted of twenty shiiis of war, besides paraos carrying 
11,000 Portuguese. The following are the names of the 
captains and fidalgos who accompained the Marshal and 
Affbnso de Albuquerque : Dom Antonio de Noronha, 

Leonel Coutinho, Manuel Pa^'anha, Pero Affbnso de Aguiar, 

Huy Freire, Gomes Freire, Francisco de Sousa Mancyas, 

Jorge da Ciinlia, Francisco de Sa, Francisco Corvinel, 

Fernao Peres de Andrade, Sirnao de yVndrade (his brother), 

Jorge da Silveira, Manuel deLacerda, Bastiao de Miranda, 

Antonio da Costa, Duarte de Mello, Francisco Pereira 
Coutinho, Sirnao Martins, Gon^*alo de Almeida, Caspar de 
las Indias, who was the interpreter, and (Caspar Pereira, 
the secretary. 

The expedition left Cochin on the last day of December, 

1509, and came to an anchorage in front of the port of 
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CHAP. Calicut on 3rd January, 1510. The Zamorin was at the 
time absent, as had been reported by the Brahmins, and 
there were but few troops in the town. On the morning 
1610. of the 4th January the Portuguese landed, and speedily 
drove away the Moors from their stockades, capturing six 
large hombards, whereupon the majority of the defenders 
retired to the city. Notwithstanding the heat, which was 
then very great, and the fatigue of the soldiers, the Marshal, 
in opposition to the advice of Atfonso de Albuquerque, who 
recommended that the troops should be allowed some rest 
, before undertaking anything further, insisted upon at once 
/ pressing on to the city. On arrival at the mosque he 
commanded it to be set on fire, and when the Marshal 
reached the palace of the Zamorin he was too tired to stir 
any further. 

Hitherto but little opposition had been met with, but 
now the enemy increased in numbers, and threatened to 
cut off the retreat of tlie Portuguese. The Marshal made 
several violent attacks upon them, and on each occasion 
forced them to retreat; but, although repeatedly warned 
by Albuquerque to retire, he refused to do so. At last, 
however, he consented, and ordering Albu(]uerque to lead 
the vanguard, he brought up the rear, but before retiring 
he set fire to the palace. A body of Nairs then attacked 
the rearguard, and after fighting against superior numbers 
for some time the Portuguese were put to flight. The 
Marshal and his lieutenant, Manuel Pa^anha, Vasco da 
Silveira, Leonel Coutiuho, Filippe Rodrigues, and some 
others were killed, whilst Albuquerque received two wounds 
in the shoulder, and had to be carried down to the ships. 
But for the timely arrival of Dom Antonio de Noronha 
and Rodrigo Rabello with reinforcements, the rout would 
no doubt have been more disastrous, but on seeing these 
fresh troops arrive the Nairs desisted from the pursuit, 
and retired. 

On the following day the expedition returned to Cochin, 
but Jorge Botelho and Simfio Afl'onso in their caravels 
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remained behind, and lay off the port with orders not to chap. 
allow any ship to sail away from that coast with spices. . 

Upon hearing of this attack on Calicut, the Zamorin broke ^ 
up his camp and returned to his capital, but did not 1^10. 
arrive until some days after the Portuguese had re¬ 
tired, and he was greatly angered at the damage that had 
been done there. Affonso de Albiupierque being deeply 
concerned at the loss of the Marshal and the fidalgos who 
had been slain with him, determined to exact vengeance 
for their loss, to which end he dispatched Friar Luiz with 
a letter to the King of Narsinga, with the view of securing 
his assistance by land, whilst the Portuguese operated by 
sea, for the destruction of the Zamorin. In return for this 
assistance Albuquerque promised that the trade in horses 
from Ormuz should all go to P>hatkal instead of to ports 
of the King of Deccan ; he also asked for a site for a 
settlement and factory in any place within his ports of 
Bhatkal and Mangalor. Other important events, however, 
interfen'd foi* a time with this intended renewed expedition 
against Calicut. 

Two days after the departure of Fr. Liiiz, two vessels, ol 
the fleet commanded by Diogo Tjopes de Sequeira, arrived, 
and with them came Nuno Vaz de Castello-Branco, who 
related to him all that had taken place at Malacca, and 
how Diogo Tjopes himself had proceeded from Kayan 
Koulam direct to Portugal. 

As soon as Albuquerque had recovered from his wounds 
he set to work at once to refit all the ships, vessels, and 
galleys which the Viceroy had left in a dismantled state at 
the time of his departure for Portugal, and when this had 
been accomplished he summoned his captains, and inforiued 
them that he had determined to go to Socotra and unite 
with Duarte de Lemos, and thence proceed to the Straits 
of the Red Sea, in search of the fleet of the Grand Soldan, 
and in case of not finding it, to proceed to Suez, and attack 
that place, with the view of destroying the trade of the 
Turks with India. After this he contemplated going to 
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CHAP. Ormuz, to complete the fort which had been commenced 

VII ^ 

there on the occasion of his previous visit. Accordingly, 

^ ^ having provided the fortress of Cochin with men, military 

1610. requirements, and other stores, together with a fleet of 
vessels to protect the coast, he set out from thence on 
JOth February, 1510, with a fleet of twenty-three sail, 
accompanied by the following captains: Dom Antonio de 
Noronha, his nephew, Garcia de Sousa, who liad come 
from Malacca, Luis Coutinho, Jorge Toga^a, Jerouymo 
Teixeira, Joao Nunez, Diogo Pernaiides de Beja, Jorge 
da Silveira, Sirnao Martins, Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
Simao de Andrade, his brother, Ayres da Silva, Francisco 
J^intoja, Duarte de Mello, 1). Jeronymo de Lima, Francisco 
Pereira (a)utiiiho, Francisco de Sousa xMancyas, Manuel 
da Lacerda, Bernaldim Freire, Jorge da Cunha, Antonio 
da Costa, and Francisco Corvinel, a Florentine by birth, 
Albuquerque made liis way towards Anjediva, whence 
he intended to steer across to Cape Guardafui; but when 
oft* Mirjan, Limoja went out to him, and having learned 
from him the object of his expedition, informed him that 
a ca])tain of the Grand Soldan, with some Humes (so- 
called Homan Lurks) who had escaped from the rout 
inflicted upon them by Dom Francisco de Almeida, had 
aiTived at Goa, and that the ^abaio had made important 
overtures to this captain to the end that he should settle 
there. Amongst tlie Humes were carpenters and caulkers 
who had built ships and galleys after the model of those in 
Portugal. Diis captain, he said, had written to the Grand 
Soldan to send him soldiers, because he hoped to establish 
himself strongly at Goa, and that with his help, from that 
base of operations, they would cast the Portuguese out of 
India, in order that the spice trade might again be 
diverted into its former trade channel via Mecca and 
Cairo. Timoja added that the Qabaio, lord of Goa, 
was dead, that the place was not very strong, and inside 
the city there were not men sufficient for resisting so 
great a fleet as that of the Portuguese; that the Adil 
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Khan, his son, was very young, and, on account of the chap. 
death of his father, great divisions had arisen amongst . 
the lords of the Deccan, so that the present was an 
excellent op[)ortunity for taking Goa should he feel dis- 1610. 
posed to attack it. 

After mature consideration it was decided to entertain 
this project, and, accordingly, on the 25th of February, 
the fleet sailed, and anchored off the castle of ^intacora, 
where Timoja met them, having arrived from Onor with 
thirteen fustas and a numerous body of men. lie repeated 
to Albufpierque the information he had previously given 
him of the condition of Goa, and remarked that if he 
Avanted to possess himself of that place he had only to go 
there with his men, and they Avould yield themselves up to 
him of tlieirown accord. Timoja further undertook to ac¬ 
company Albuquerque on the expedition Avith his fustas 
by sea, and to send many of his men by land, and he also 
promised that on the anchoring of the fleet in the harbour 
of Goa, the governors of the city Avould immediately order 
the keys of tlie fortress to be delivered up without any 
resistance. 

Upon this understanding it was determined to make 
the attempt. Timoja sent by land 2,000 men, led by 
one of his cousins and by a Moor Avho had been a captain 
of tlie ^labaio, Avhose name was Melique ^ufecondal, who 
had fled from Goa out of fear of the ^;abaio. As soon 
as the fleet had droi)ped anchor, Timoja’s men went up 
by land and fell upon the fortress of Cintacora, situated 
on the banks of the river separating the kingdom of Onor 
from that of Goa. In this fortress was an alcaide with a 
body of men, who took to flight as soon as they beheld 
the Portuguese fleet, and Timoja’s men consequently 
found the fortress deserted. The fortress was immedi¬ 
ately thrown doAvn and dismantled, the buildings set on 
fire, and the artillery taken out. After this Albuquerque 
proceeded straight to Goa, and anchor(M over against the 
town on the 28th February, 1510. 
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CHAP. Before proceeding up the river Albuquerque, on the 
following morning, sent his nephew D. Antonio de 
^ Noronha in command of some boats to sound the depth 
1610. of water there. When these had arrived opposite the 
fortress of Pangim the garrison opened fire upon them, but 
without effect, as their guns were trained too high. Dorn 
Antonio thereupon landed his men, who rushed the fort 
with such vigour that they drove out all the Moors, 
who fled towards the city; having taken out all the guns 
and munitions of war, he set fire to the place. An earth¬ 
work opposite to Pangim was next attacked, but on arrival 
there it was found to have been deserted. Having re¬ 
moved all the guns, &c., the Portuguese returned to their 
ships, after setting fire to the buildings in this earthwork. 

Early the next day two of the principal Moors of the 
city arrived in a panio with a message from the captain 
and inhabitants of (joa to the Captain-General offering to 
surrender the city to him and to become vassals of the 
King of Portugal. Before, however, giving them an 
answer, Affonso de Albuquerque sent Doin Antonio to 
reconnoitre the city, to see wdiat means of defence it 
possessed, and at what places the best means of entry 
could be effected; and having given him time to effect 
tliese objects, Albuquerque sent back the messengers with 
a reply that on condition of the fortress of Goa being 
surrendered to him, together with all tlieliumes and Turks 
in the city, who were his mortal enemies, he would assure 
the inhabitants of their lives and treat them with every 
consideration. In order to take immediate advantage of 
his success in this respect, Albuquerque made ready all 
the boats and small vessels and paraos and set out at once, 
and, crossing the bar, came up with all his force in front of 
the fortress, where he found Dom Antonio already at 
anchor. The Captain of Goa in vain attempted to evade 
giving up the Eumes and Turks, but as Albuquerque was 
firm on this point, he fled away from the city the same 
night, in order to avoid surrendering them, after having 
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stripped tlie fortress of everything it contained. The city chap. 
being thus left unprotected, tlie inhabitants commenced . 
pillaging all they could lay liands on. News to this a.d. 
effect was speedily communicated to Albuquerque by a 
native, a relation of Tirnoja. 

During the night all necessary precautions were taken 
against a surprise, and the next morning (4th March, 

1510) Affonso de Albuquerque, accompanied by his 
captains, about 1,000 Portuguese, and 200 Malabarese, 
entered Goa, receiving the keys of the fortress from 
the governor and princiiml Moors of the city. Here he 
found a large quantity of artillery and stores, besides forty 
ships and sixteen fustas, quantities of merchandise, and 
.some spacious stables containing 100 horses, besides the 
women and children of the 'lurks and Humes, who had 
been left behind in the flight. He then sent and drove 
the 'Turks out of the fortresses of Banda and Condal, 
which were [ilaced in the possession of Hindus to hold 
on account of the King of Portugal. 

Albuquerque’s first care, after having obtained posses¬ 
sion of Goa, was to repair and strengthen the fortifications 
in case Adil Khan should attempt to recover the place. 

He also erected some storehouses for corn and rice, with 
the view of victualling from thence the other fortresses and 
the fleets of India, for he had already contemplated mak¬ 
ing Goa the capital of Portuguese India. Having sum¬ 
moned 'Tirnoja to his presence, Albuquerque told him that 
since the King of Portugal was now lord of the land, it 
would not be right that he should get less revenues from 
it than other former lords; that he ought, therefore, to 
summon a meeting of all the Hindus, and notify to them 
that from that time forward they would have to pay to the 
King, their lord, from the property they had, the tribute 
which hitherto they had been accustomed to pay to the 
King and lord of Goa. Tirnoja agreed to do this; but he 
was, notwithstanding, disappointed that Albuquerque had 
determined to retain the place, as he had asked that it 
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should be handed over to him in return for his ])ast ser- 
—^ vices to the Portuguese, on payment of an annual tribute 
A.D. of 20,000 pardaos (£1,541 los. 4d.), in which request he 
obtained the support of almost all the captains, who were 
anxious to get away from the place themselves. To this, 
however, Albuquerque would not assent, holding that 
Goa ought rather to be fortified and held as the ])riucipal 
seat of Portuguese government in India. He also pointed 
out that the King of Cochin, in return for his services, 
which far exceeded those of Tiinoja, only received from 
the King of Portugal a yearly sum of 500 cruzados, with 
which he was perfectly content. Albuquerque therefore 
made I'iraoja a present of the revenues of all the lands of 
Mirjau, and appointed him Chief Aguazil of the kingdom 
of Goa, and captain of all the people of the land. He also 
gave him two houses, which were subsequently found to 
contain a large quantity of merchandise, by which he be¬ 
came greatly enriched. 

Timoja acce]ited these gifts, but left somewhat discon¬ 
tented, as he had not received all he desired, and in his 
retirement collected round him a large number of Hindus 
who followed him out of Goa. This having been reported 
to Albmiuerque, he summoned 'I'imoja back, and in order 
to secure his services to the State publicly invested him 
with a drawn sword, ornamented with silver on the 
handle, and with a ring, as Chief Agiiazil, and also 
farmed out to him the lands of Goa—exclusive of the 
island—for 100,000 cruzados, he agreeing to pay all per¬ 
sons and ex])enses necessary for its defence. 

Shortly after this, ambassadors arrived at Goa from 
Sheikh Ismael and from the King of Ormuz, with their 
respective embassies and suites, and presents for the 
^abaio. The former, seeing the position of affairs, proved 
himself equal to the situation, and, presenting Albuquer¬ 
que, on behalf of his lord, with the gifts he had brought 
with him, expressed a desire for an alliance with the 
King of Portugal. The latter confessed that he had been 
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sent by Coje Atar to the Qabaio, to request liis assistance chap. 
and co-operation against the Portuguese. On the return . ^ ^ * 
of these men, AfFonso de Albuquerque sent Ruy Gomes ^.d. 
with them with letters to Sheikh Ismael and to the King 
of Ormuz, but, on his arrival at Ormuz, Coje Atar com¬ 
passed his death by poison, and the letter to Sheikh 
Ismael was consequently not delivered. 

It appears that the ^abaio, after he had become lord 
of the kingdom of Goa, doubled all the taxes of the 
people, and on this being ref)resented to Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque he at once ordered them to be reduced, so long as 
the people remained in subjection to tlie King of Portugal 
and to his governors of India, to their former rate when 
subject to the Hindu dynasties, at which they amounted to 
150,0n() xeraphins, or £9,o75 sterling. As soon as this re¬ 
mission of revenue became known, many Hindus who had 
fled from Goa returned to their original holdings. Albu- 
({uerque also appointed Hindu officers for the government 
of the country and for the collection of revenue, under the 
general supervision of certain Portuguese, who were ap- 
[)ointed thanadars of the several districts. Subsequently, it 
having been represented to him that the peojde of the city 
and the merchants were suffering from a great depression 
consequent on the want of currency, Albuquerque estab¬ 
lished a Mint, and gave instruction for the coinage of gold, 
silver, and copper money, the design for which was on tlie 
one side a cross of the Order of Christiis, and on the other 
a sphere, the device of the King I). Manoel. Of copper 
coinage, the smaller was the dinheiro^ and the larger, 
consisting of three dinheiros^ was called the leal. The 
silver coins consisted of the Mea Espera, wJiich was equal 
to one ointeni^ and the Espera, or two viufcDis (40 reis, 
or 2d. in English cuiTency) equal to one Moorish hragani. 

4'he gold coin was called the cruzado, consisting of 34 
vintems, equal to 17 Moorish hraganis, or 2s. lOd. in 
English currency. By the 12th of March a large quan^ 
tity of money had been coined, and, following the native 
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CHAP, practice, a procession with flags, trumpets, and kettle* 
drums paraded the city, proclaiming the new coinage, and 
^ j, scattering quantities of it over the heads of the crowds. 
The currency of the ^abaio’s money was then prohibited 
in Goa. 

Affonso de Albuquerque continued to push on vigorously 
the repair of the fortress at Goa, having received intelli¬ 
gence that the Adil Khan was on his way to recover that 
place if possible. Some of the captains, desiring the 
easier life they would have enjoyed at Cochin, joined in a 
conspiracy against the Captain-General, whicli was, however, 
speedily checked by the arrest of the ringleaders. Albu- 
([uerquci pressed on with the works of fortification with all 
the rapidity he could, fearing lest the Adil Khan should 
come upon hiin before lie was fully prepared to resist him. 

Whilst he was thus engaged Albuquerque received a letter 
from Maiidaloy, lord of Condal, informing him that Balogi, 
lord of Pervaloy, and of the kingdom of Saiiguiyar, was in 
communication with llo(;al Klian, a captain of the ^abaio, 
and with Melique llabao, lord of Carrapetao, and that all 
these three had sent their ambassadors to Adil Khan, 
desiring him to furnisli them witli men, in order that 
they might, with that assistance, make a descent on the 
Portuguese, with a view to the recapture of Goa. He 
also stated that Balogi was already at Banda with 
2,000 men, intending to defend that land on behalf of 
the Adil Khan. Mandaloy, therefore, earnestly requested 
that Albuquerque would send him some reinforcements 
for the defence of his territories on behalf of the Portu¬ 
guese, to whom he was prepared to surrender them. 
Albuquerque accordingly sent Jorge da Cunha to his 
assistance with sixty horsemen and several crossbowmen 
and musketeers, who was accompanied by one of Timoja’s 
captains with 4,000 native troops. Diogo Fernandes 
de Beja was also sent with three vessels by sea, with 
instructions to place himself under Jorge da Cunha as 
soon as he came uj) with him. 
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proceeded with his forces to the island chap. 
of ly Adhere he arrived on 23rd April, with the inten- 
tioi^ mainland the next morning. 

But that same evening, a native Canarese brought him in- 1510. 
telligence that two of Adil Khan’s captains had arrived at 
Banda and Coudal with a numerous body of men, who, it 
was reported,intended to make an attack on Goa. This news 
having been communicated to Albuquerque, he ordered 
Da Cuiiha to return at once to the city with all the men 
he had with him. At this juncture Albuquerque received a 
letter from Bersore, King of (jarsopa, informing him that 
the Adil Khan had sent a messenger to the King of Nar- 
singa, complaining that certain of his subjects, and more 
particularly Timoja, had assisted the Portuguese in taking 
Goa from him, and he accordingly called upon him now to 
assist him in recovering it. The King of Narsiiiga had, how¬ 
ever, replied that forty years ago the Moors of the Deccan 
had taken the kingdom of Goa from him, and he was not 
now sorry to see it in the possession of the King of Por¬ 
tugal, and that his intention was to assist the Portuguese 
in defending the place. The King of Garsopa also offered 
to place all the resources of his kingdom at the disposal 
of Albuquerque against the Adil Khan. 

Albuquerque now expedited preparations to resist 
an attack. He inspected all the passes of the island, 
and made tlie necessary arrangements for the defence 
of them. In Banestarim he [)laced Garcia de Sousa with 
a hundred Portuguese soldiers, six horsemen, and four 
pieces of artillery, with their respective gunners. He 
also gave special instructions that everyone who ])assed 
over to the mainland should be searched, lest they carried 
with them any letters of advice from the Moors in Goa to 
the camp of the Adil Khan. In Old Goa he placed Jorge 
da Ciinha with sixty cavalry, and ordered him to hasten 
to the defence of the other passes should need arise. At 
the pass of Angim he stationed Timoja’s cousin and Mir 
Ali, with his own company. At Gondalim he placed Fraii- 
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^ TO ■^nets, and kettle- 

cisco Pereira and Prancisco de Soustt . 

' ’Tiaijfe, anQ 

1,000 native soldiers. In the dry pass lie 
Foga^‘-a with twenty Portuguese and twenty nati\ 
and in the pass of Agasim, Dom Jeronymo de lima wnu 
forty Portuguese soldiers and a numbcw of natives. At all 
tliese ])asses there were towers, whicli had been constructed 
wlien the Kings of Narsinga were in possession of (loa, 
and tlu'se Albuquerque ordered to be supplied with artil- 
Icu'y, powder, and gunners for tlidr defence in case they 
should !)(' attacked by the Adil Khan's forces. The 
boats of the sliips were also ordered to be kept close at 
haml to afford refuge in cas(' of necessity. Dom .Vntonio 
de Noronba was appointed to the command of a fleet of 
boats, galleys, ])ara.os, and some small vessels with men and 
guns, to visit all the passes and remhu’ such assistance as 
might l)e la'tiuired. 


It was very soon discov(‘j‘(‘d lluit tin' Shdh-i-haiuhtr'^ 
(King of tlie Port) had (lis|)atcli(Ml suudiT ])ariios up the 
river, which it was suspected were in communication with 
th(‘ (Uiemy. Tliat officer was accordingly questioned by 
AlbmpuTque, who was of opinion that he was sending the 
paraos to gi\(' a ])assage to tlu‘ men under the command 
of (he Adil Khan, and as he was unabh' to give any 
satisfactory ('xjdanation of liis proc(‘edings, Albuquerque 
ordered liis halberdicu's to ])ut liim to death and to throw 
his body into the rivei’. 

Tlie Adil Khan ])itclied his camp before Ihinestarim, 
and as a mosque and some houses stood in front, which pro¬ 
tected them from the fire of the Portugu(‘se, (iarcia de 
Sousa crossed over and (h'stroyed those buildings, setting 
tire to tlie mosque, and returning again in safety. In the 
ho])e that when iVlbuquerque became awaia^ of tlu' forces In* 
had at his disposal lie would surrender ( Joa without fight¬ 
ing, the Adil Khan, on the night of 1st of May, sent two 
messengers to Albuquerque, one of whom was a Portuguese. 
Joiio Machado liy name, who had been sent from Portugal in 
disgrace in the fleet of Pedro Alvarez ('abral, and had sinc(‘ 
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fortress and sen father of the Adil Khan. 

of which o])inioinssion was, Joao Machado in- 

tioh thT isiaiia surrender Goa to tlie 

re ulsed ^ ^ ^,. ^br whicdi the hitter would give 

A ri -L-i. the sea-coast wliorein to erect a for- 
ihe Add Khan... , ^ . ..i • 

. it he were unwdlin^* to enter into this 

troops op,,,vas to k„o,v tl.at ll,o Arlil Kl.an wool,I 

expected that . . . . -i i i i 

)oint d(']‘ation (put his military position untiJ he had 

:)art of ’ whole future of the State 

aded on this issue. Joao Machado further informed 

ever’ 

.ilbmpierqiie tliat of liis certain knowledge' tlie Moors 
Avithiii th(‘ island were ready to revolt and rise against 
Jiiiri on the first opiiortiinitv, and that letters were daily 
re'ceived hy the Adil Klian from tliem, advising him to 
force an (uitrance. 


Ihese tei’ins were, of course. (U'clined; and, in rejdy, 
Alluupierque sent back message that he liad not taken 
Goa. merely to lose it again, for (ioa could only belong 
to him who had also the dominion of tlie sea, iianudy, 
King Dom Mauo(d, his lord ; but lie would be very glad to 
come to terms of peace with Adil Khan, seeing that hei-eby 
not only would the latter increase the stability of his 


own ])()sition, but he also would infuse grea,t terror among 
the neighbouring States, lie also stated if the Adil Khan 
|)laced anv reliance on liis hopes of succour from tlu' 
'Grand Soldaii h(‘ had gn'atly ernd, for the rout that Dom 
Fiancisco de Almeida had inflicted upon the Itumes had 
been so thorough, that they could not be able to rally to his 
assistance at that juncture; he advised him therefore that 
h(' should raise the siege and take himself off, and sur¬ 
render Dabhol to the Ihirtuguese, that they might erect a 
fortress at that ])lac(\ On these conditions peace should be 
made, but, if otherwise, he added, it was no use carrying on 
fui’ther negotiations on the subjeid. When the Adil Khan’s 
ambassadors had I’eturned to th(' cam]), Jofio Daldrc s, who 
had been sent there as hostage, returned, and informed Al¬ 
buquerque that the (uiemy were preparing rafts and fascines 

0 2 
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1 ^ niDets, and kettle- 

111 order to pass over to tiiLsco de Sousti 

whose wives and families werctlu' dry pass he ^ 'crowds 
the Adil Khan should make aic and twenty nati^ 
they w('re all prepared to die or bee 1 crony mo de Lima >viui 
Acting on the information given hin^r of natives. At all 
Albinpierque consulted with Timoja wit,bcen constructed 
position of the Moors within the city, and liossion of Goa, 
both they and tlie TIindii inhabitants as well si ^d artil- 
lected together ill the fortress. It was determiucnse they 
on this suggestion, and accordingly Timoja, who wa. The 
governor of the j)lac(‘, was requested to set the ex-t 
ample by first semding his wife and children to the for¬ 
tress, as he would then be in abetter position to command 
the others to do the same, d'imoja (H)mplied with this 
request, though not without some reluctance; but since he 
had originated the idea he could not ivell refusca The next 
day, in obedience to a proclamation that was issued on the 
subject, the other Afoors and Hindus did the same. The 
women and (diildren of the Turks who were engaged in the 
camp with the Adil Khan were next collected together, and 
Albuquei’ciue then sent word to the camp that unless, within 
the space of six days, those men returned to the city, he 
would sell their wives and children into slavery, and they 
themselves should lose all their pr()])erty. dliis Albuquerque 
did, as he had given the Turks assurance of safety when 
lie entered Goa; he liad, however, not done so to the 
Rumes, who were similarly employed in the camp of the 
Adil Khan, so he ordered that their wives and children 
should be at once taken for slaves. This he did more 
particularly to emphasise the hatred which the Portu¬ 
guese had to the people of the Soldan of Cairo, in view 
that none of the rulers of India might thereafter har¬ 
bour them in theii* ports and villages. 

Albuquerque then ordered a strong stockade to be 
erected between the city and Banestarim, so as to keep 
the Moors of the city from forcing their way through 
the lines of that place. Thus the Portuguese remained 
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, the fortress and seiidiii«: to i i • i x- 

uef . ^ . , . , . . ^ ^ during which time 

. isistaiice, in winch opinion he was 
tirel enemy to cross over 

-t^%to the island, d^T^^^Miey \ *'^^^^each time successfully 

•’^’{epulsed. 

The Adil Khan had collected the greater part of his 
troops opposite to the pass of Agasim, and it was therefore 
expected that the principal attack would be made at this 
point. Albiupierque was incessant in his visits to every 
part of the island to see that all things were ready for 
every emergency, and to encourage his captains. Whilst 
on his tour of inspection on one occasion he met 
with some Moors, who informed him that Melique 
(^hifecoiidal (a Moor, who had been a ca})tain of the 
^labaio) had entered into an understanding with the Adil 
Khan, to the effect that the latter should attack all the 
passes of the island in the rafts and paraos, while the 
former was to rise up with all his men and put Jorge da 
(lunha and his companions to death, and then overrun all 
the stockades and get ever} thing into their own hands. 
Having informed da (hinha of this plot against his life, 
Albuquerque carried Melique ^ufecondal unsuspectingly 
with him to Goa and secured his person, ])lacing him in 
charge of (faspar de Taivo, the oXnd alcaide of the fortress. 

On the night of Friday, the 17th May, 1510, when it 
was very dark and a heavy sea running, oOO Turks 
succeeded in crossing at the pass of Agasim on rafts, 
and returned without having been discovered. There¬ 
upon a larger force of 700 was sent across, but as the day 
was now beginning to dawn, they were discovered, and 
a few well-directed shots from Dorn iVntonio de Noronha’s 
ships broke the rafts to pieces, and the Turks were then 
all put to the sword with the exception of three who 
succeeded in escaping. While the Portuguese were 


CHAP. 

VII. 
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engaged on this slaughter, another body of Turks, to 
tbe number of 2,000, crossed without being perceived 
until they had gained the island. Meiiaique, one of 
Timojas captains, was the first to discover them, and 
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CHAP, he attacked them t^'^sco de Sousct — ina^^e^ 

received no proper dry pass lie^ Z ^:etire 

after killing several % ene/dy('^^^"'rimoja’s men, 

X510. wlio had been pla(*ed at^ the ])ass, no sooner saw tlie 
durks than they went and united with them, and then 
all ran together in one body to Banestarim, whert^ 
(fai’cia de Sousa held his position. Having stormed tlie 
stockad(‘ and captured a great gun that was in it, as well 
as some smaller cannon, they killed Duarte d(‘ Sousa and 
four or live men, and set hre to the stockades. When 
(Jarcia de Sousa. ])erceived that he liad no (‘bance of 
resisting the lurks, he withdnuv into a ])arrK) tliat wtis 
ready at hand, and ndired to (loa. Hum Francisco d(‘ 
Sousa Mancyas and Francisco Fereira Coutinho, avIio were' 
on guard oven* the |)ass of (Jondolim, retired from th(' tower 
at th(‘ ap|)roach of tin* I'urks, lea\ ing four guns beliind 
them, and took refuge in a. l)oa.t at some stairs, and also 
retreated into the city. AMien Jorge da Cnnha saw that 
the Portuguese had all been put to the rout, and that the 
Ihirks had forced an (mtrance into the island at sevi'ral 
])Iaces, h(‘ also withdrew with his inounbal imm, and 
retii'ed within the walls, losing threi^ hoi'seme]] during 
the retiaait. 

The Tuj’ks soon forced their way into tlu‘ citv, where¬ 
upon Alhmjuerque with a body of his men fell upon them, 
and put to the sword every one of tlieni he Ibund in tlu^ 
streets, wiihout giving quart(U’to any. II(‘shortly after¬ 
wards espied Timoja retix'atiiig in the face of o\'erwhelm- 
ing numbers, and by means of aiiothei- gallant chai'ge he 
gave' tluun a check, and thus enabled Ihnoja to vrUw in 
safety. The enemy mnv came on in such numbers tliat 
Albmpierque Avas forced to retreat into the fortress. He 
then sent an expedition to set fire to the dockyards and 
magazines, and the next day the Adil Khan enieix'd the 
city Avith the bulk of his army. 

In the present extremity Albuquerque was, as usual, not 
properly supported by his captains. He was in favour of 
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defeiidio" the fortress iiiid seiidiTi" to Cochin for farthei' chap. 

^ ^ Yll 

assistance, in whicli opinion li(‘ was only supported by . „ ^ 1 
Dom Antonio de Noronha and (iras[)ar de Paiva; but all the a.d. 
rest f)f the captains thought tliat they ought to withdraw 
to th(' sliips at once. For some days he tem])orised with 
them, l)iit at length the cajitains all assembled one day, by 
preconcerted arrangement, and told him he must withdraw, 
because there was no longer any use in further waiting, 
and that if he wer(‘ unwilling to do so they were deter¬ 
mined to retir{‘ and leave him. Whilst affairs were in 
this critical condition for tlu' Portuguese, Joao Machado 
arrived at niglit, and informed AlbiupuM’qm^ tliat it would 
be impossible for him to defend the fortress, as tlie Adil 
Klian liad a large number of men and many military 
appliance's rc'ady to attack it. lie at last, unwillingly, 
came to the conclusion that the only reasonable course for 
him now to adopt was to rc'tirc' to his ships, but before 
doing so li(' ordmeel (xaspar de Paiva to i)roceed to the 
forti'c'ss and dirc'ct his nu'ii to cut off‘ tlie heads of 
Melicpu' fhifecondal and of Ibb principa.! Moors of 
the citv, to hamstring all the horses that were in the' 
stables, and to sed fire to the arsenals. Albucjnerquc' 
tin'll ordc'red the ca])tains to remove all the guns in the 
place aaid to rc'tire to tJieir ships, taking with them all 
the womc'n and children from the fortress, lie himself 
waited until tlie last, and (nnliarkc'd just before daybreak 
on the morning of the 2()th of May, IdlO. The ffeet then 
set sail, but cast anchor oiqiositc^ the castle of Ikingim. 

Adil Khan, fearing that an attempt would be mack' to 
ca[)ture Pangim, sent Joao Machado to treat with Albu- 
cpu'rcpic' for jx'ace ; not from any desire to that effect, 
but to gain time so that he might garrison and provision 
the castle of Pangim. 

The captains were now anxious to get away from the 
l)lace, althougli this was in ojiposition to the opinions of 
the pitots and masters, who declared at that season it 
would be dangc'i’ous to cross the bar. JTie captains, how- 
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CHAP, ever, refused to be conviuced, and so, yielding to their 
. importunities, Albuquerque at last decided to venture one 
j, vessel, and ordered Fernao Peres to take the “ S. Joao ” 
1610. and proceed inker to Anjediva in order to bring back 
supplies to the rest of the fleet. The vessel, hoivever, 
grounded in the attempt to cross the bar, and, being old, 
immediately went to pieces; but the crew, guns, and all 
the fittings were saved. The captains then became con¬ 
vinced of the soundness of the advice offered by the pilots 
and masters. 

The position of the Portuguese was now very trying, 
owing to the hardsliips they had to endure on board ship. 
Their difficulties were, however, shortly increased owing to 
their vessels being attacked from the castle of Pangira, and 
in one day they were struck by fifty large cannon-balls. 
Albuquerque thereupon determined to attack the castle, 
and accordingly landed his forces on a Friday, before day¬ 
break, on the 14th of June, and at a preconcerted signal 
the fortress was attacked from several points at once. The 
defenders were found half-asleep, and before they could 
rally to defend themselves tliey were utterly routed, 
and driven out of the castle, whereupon they were met 
by another body of the Portuguese, who completed their 
discomfiture. The fortress was then stripped of its cannon, 
which were carried away to the ships, together with great 
numbers of small arms. 

Albuquerque having learned that the Adil Khan had 
built a fleet of twenty-five sail of paraos, fustas, and 
watch-boats, fully prepared for the purpose of setting 
fire to the Portuguese shipping, he sent an expedition 
in boats to reconnoitre the city and see if this report 
were true. They soon met the vessels, several of which 
came out to attack them, but the Portuguese drove 
them back, and chased them until they returned to 
the docks. Having cleared the shore of people by their 
guns, Horn Antonio de Noronha, who was of the party, 
attempted to launch a Portuguese galliot that had been 
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left on the stocks when they retired from Goa ; but 
not being properly supported by his companions the . 
Moors returned and attacked him, in which encounter 
he was seriously wounded by an arrow in the knee. He 
thereupon retired to his boat, and was carried back to his 
ship, where, after lingering in great pain for several days, 
inflammation set in, of which he died on the 8th of July, at 
the early age of twenty-four years, lie was buried at the 
foot of a tree, and when Goa was recaptured his remains 
were removed to the principal church. Soon after this the 
Adi] Khan sent a messenger with the view of arranging 
terms of peace, but with no results. Subsequently he sent 
Mustafa Khan on a similar mission, who, on hostages 
being landed, proceeded on board Albuquerque’s ship, and 
endeavoured to arrange a peace on the basis of handing 
over ^iiitacora, with its lands and revenues, to the Portu¬ 
guese instead of Goa. This, however, Albuquerque de¬ 
clined. Mustafa Khan then said that tlie Turks would 
consent to the surrender of Goa if he would give up 
Timoja to the Adil Khan. This proposal Albuquerque 
resented with great indignation, and, in dismissing him, 
sent back word to the Adil Khan that before the summer 
should pass away he, Albuquerque, would be taking his 
rest again in tlie palace of Goa, and that he hoped to make 
Timoja a very great lord of the kingdom of Deccan. 

The Portuguese fleet being yet unable to cross the bar, 
the vessels all rode at anchor in the Goa river, and the 
crews were reduced to great suffering owing to the want of 
l)roper provisions. AVhilst here, one Ruy Diaz, a man-at- 
arms, was discovered to have been making secret visits to 
the apartments of the Moorish women who had been taken 
prisoners in (loa, and Albuquerque accordingly ordered 
an investigation to be made into the affair. The charge 
having been proved, Albuquerque ordered him to be 
hanged in the ship Flor da Rosa” ; but, whilst this exe¬ 
cution was being carried out, certain captains who were 
opposed to the sentence came on board, and Francisco 
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CHAP, dc Sa, cnttliP rope with his sword, and drew liny Diaz into 
the ship. There occurred then a ^Toat tumult on the 
wliole tiect, and Albiupierque went in a boat with fifty 
1510. armed men, and having seized Fernao Ihwes, Simao de 
Andrade, and Jorge Fogaca, who ])rotested before him 
against the eNocntion of the sentence on liny Diaz, he 
scmt them on board liis ship, where tliey were taken below 
and loaded with irons, lie then at once gave the neces¬ 
sary orders for lianging liny Diaz. Afterwards an inves¬ 
tigation into th(' circumstance's of this revolt against his 
anthority having i)een lield, Francisco de Sii was found to 
be dee])ly involved, and lu' was put in irons below (h'ck 
along with the others. 

When this affair liad blown over, and the ('xcitenu'iit 
which it had caused had subsided, Albnquorqiu' de'tei'- 
mined to make anotlu'r attenq)t to si'iid vesseds away for 
supplies, of wliich he was now ver) much in want, and t() 
convev the sick men of his cn'ws to (V)chin. An attem])t 
was accoi’dingly made by four v('ss('ls. of which Dom Joao 
do Fima was chief ca])tain, l)ut tlu'y w('r(' still niiable to gc'l, 
out of the I’ivei’, owing to the high wind that was l)low- 
ing and tin' iiisnffidencv of waU'i* ov('i* tin' l)ar. They re- 
maim'd, therefore, at anciioi’ close to tlie hank, waiting for a 
favonrabh' opportnintv to prosecute thc'ir voyag('. Owdng 
to the ]i('rsist(‘nt desires of tin* captains that the rest of 
the fleet should also leav{‘ (toa, Alhmim'Kpu' set sail 
al)out tin' 21st July, and ancho)*('d near th(‘ bar, where' th('\ 
found Dom Joao de Fima and Timojr. still waiting. 

Seeina’ that the fle'et had left (ioa, the Adil Khan sc'nt 

o 

some troo])S round to harass the vessels as tln'v lay at 
anchor. Having mounted a large gun in ])osition in a 
high wood on the side lu'ar to Ihuah's, tlu'y sent foui‘ 
cannon-balls into the side of the ‘H'^lor de la mar,” whilst 
some of the other ships wa're badly hit, and several men 
killed. The fleet therefore returned to its former an¬ 
chorage. Albmpieiapie desiia'd to remain before Goa, 
in the hope tlmt an early o])portnnity might arise to 
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CHAP, protection a few Portuguese'^ who had been wrecked in a 
^ . ship which had run ashore on the coast in one of his ports, 

a.d. and he would immediately send tliem on to him. Albu- 
querque dismissed the ambassador with a favourable reply, 
and promised, as soon as he should have recaptured Goa, 
to visit the King of Cambay, and settle the terms of an 
alliance. He then dispatched Simao Martins, with three 
vessels, to cruise about in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Dely, oil the look-out for the Kumes’ fleet, and he sent 
Garcia de Sousa, with three other vessels, to cruise in the 
neighbourhood of the Luccadive Islands, with a similar 
object. 

On the Stli September Louren^*o Moreno arrived at 
Canaiior with three ships, and Albuquerque at once sent 
him to conclude a treaty with the rulers of Phatkal, who 
had exjiressed a desire of friendship with Portugal. He 
;dso sent by him a letter to Timoja, at Onor, requesting 
his assistance, as well as that of the King of Garsopa, in 
a contemplated reneAved attack on Goa. 

On the iOth September Gon^alo de Sequeira arrived 
at (vkinanor with seven ships, making, with the others that 
had recently arrived, no less than fourteen ships, in wdiich 
were about 1,500 Portuguese, and constituting a very 
acceptable addition to the forces at the disposal of Affonso 
de Albuquerque for his intended attack on Goa. Informa¬ 
tion also having been received from Timoja that the 
lords of the kingdom of Deccan had risen in rebellion 
against the Adil Khan, and that he had left Goa with all 
liis army to subdue them, the opportunity seemed most 
fevourable for carrying out the enterprise. Before the 
expedition set out for Goa, however, a demand arrived 
from the King of Cochin for assistance, in consequence of 

* These were some of the crew who Nabond, where she was wrecked, 
had sailed out I'rom Socotra in the ship Doni Alfonso and live or six others en- 
“ Santa Cruz,” comraunded by Dorn deavoured to reach tlie shore by swim- 
Affonso de Noronha, Albiiquerque’s minsr, but were all drowned ; whereas 
nepliew. This vessel was cauf^ht in a those who remained in the ship wer(‘ 
storm whilst erossinj? the Persian Gulf, saved, 
and was driven on some shallows near 
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a rebellion which, at the instance of the King of Calicut, cjhap. 
had broken out in his kingdom, and Affonso de Albu- . 
querque immediately went to his relief, reaching Cochin a.j). 
on tlie 26th day of September. The arrival of Albiiquer- 
que, in support of the King of (yochin, at once put an 
end to the rebellion, for the King’s cousin, who had risen 
against him, no sooner heard that Albuquerque had sent 
assistance than he quitted the island of Vypiii, where he 
had established himself, and departed. 

xAlbuquerque then summoned a council of his captains, 
and laid before them his proposals for retaking Goa. 

He argued that if they did not succeed in taking Goa, 
and if the league that had been entered into between 
the Adil Khan and the Kings of Cambay and Calicut 
flourished any longer in expectation of obtaining the 
assistance of the Grand Soldan, it would be a verydoul)t- 
ful point whether the King of Portugal could retain India. 

The project was opposed by several of the captains, where¬ 
upon Albuquerque informed them that, as he had already 
determined to carry it out, those who objected to tak(^ 

])art in it might remain behind. He then returned to 
Cananor, where he found T.ouren^*,o Moreno, who had ar¬ 
rived two days before, and reported that at Phatkal the 
rulers had quite altered their minds as to the conclusion of 
a treaty with the Portuguese, declaring that they could do 
nothing without first of all finding out whether the King 
of Narsinga, their lord, a])proved of it. With regard to 
Timoja and the King of Garsopa, he reported that they 
were making preparations to co-operate in the Goa expe¬ 
dition. 

Before starting on this enterprise Albuquerque wrote 
to Dom Manoel, from Cananor, under date the 17th 
October, 1510, pointing out to His Majesty the great 
importance of Goa as regards the safety of India, and 
expressed an opinion that Avithout holding possession of it 
the Eastern dominions of Portugal could scarcely be main¬ 
tained. In the first place, he observed, the European car- 
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peiitcrs, fitters, and artisans, after one year’s sojourn in 
^ these hot regions IxHaiine no longer men, whereas the 
a.d. natives of (loa were splendid sliipbiiilders and workmen; 
secondly, (Joa, with its large luinibei* of ships, would ever 
be a soui’ce of danger to the Portuguese Indian iposses- 
sions, silicic it was in tli(‘ hands of the Turks, who were 
always ready to embark on warlike undertakings, and 
w(‘>’e, tliereforc, an everlasting menace to the Portuguese 
trading sliips wlnai making for the island of Anjediva. 
(loa, lie remarked, was situated on se\eral islands, was 
immensely wealtliy, and possessed a grand harbour, which 
adbiahal sbelt(‘r to shi])ping from wliatevm* (piaiter the 
Avind might 1)(‘ blowing. Once in ])ossession of (toa, 
Albiiqueripu' expr(‘ss(‘d tb(‘ opinion that th(‘ kingdom of 
r)a([ueei‘^ would b(‘ thrown into such a state' of confusion 
that its cou([U(‘st and subjugation would become a, matter 
of the greatc'st easig since the King of those territories 
had dividial them into several ])rovinc('s, under the 
government of captains—mostly Turks and Persians—who 
were for e\c'r lighting and dis))uting amongst themselves. 
Now, tlu'i’C'fore, he thought was a, I’avourablc opportunity 
for the (mtei'prisi'. and li(‘ strongly iirge'd His Majesty to 
sanction, out of lh(‘ Iloyal jirivy jiiirse, a, sufficient sum to 
nu'et the I'Xjienses of cajituring tlu' town and of erecting 
a strong foi’trc'ss there. 

A feet had already bec'ii pre])a.red at (Jananor oftwenty^ 
three vessels, with everything reaxly for the voyage, and 
containing about 2,000 Portuguese. The captaiiisf who 
accompanied Albuquenpie in this ('xpedition were as 
follows: Manoel de Lacerda, Fc'rnao Peres de Andrade, 
Si mao de Andrade his brother, P)astiao de Miranda, 
Alfonso Pcssoa, liny d(‘ Prito PatalimMHogo Fernandes de 
Heja, Jorge Nunez de l.eao, Francisco Pereira Pestana, 
Horn Joao de Lima, Doin Jeronymo de Tama his brother, 

* Probably the kingdom of tlic Deccan. 

t This list, which is taken from qiieniue, (liPoi s somewhat from that 

Commentaries of Aflbiiso de Albii- given by Gaspar Correa. 
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Manocl da Cuiilia, Duarte do Mello, Pero de Afoiiscca, (uiap. 
(uispar de Paiva, Simrio Martins, Francisco Pantoja, 

Vntonio dc Mattos, Diogo Mendes de Yasconcellos, who 
was going to Malacca, and Diniz Cerniche, P)althasar da 1510. 
Silva, and Pcro C'eresma, wlio were to accompany liim. 

Phis fleet procc'cded first to Onor, to take in fresh 
supplies and water. Whilst there, the King of (farsopa 
and d'imoja had an interview with AlbiKpierque, and 
inforuu'd liirn that tlie Adil Kliaii liad in (Joa three 
ca[)tains with a,bout 4,000 nun, consisting of Turks, 

Humes, and Cora(;ones,‘^^' witli ccTtain peons of Palaghat, 
wlio were archers, b('sid(‘s about a,u equal number 
of native Moors. They also said that the Adil Klian 
was at that moment engaged in a war witli the 
(jazils of tlie kingdom of Deccan, who had w'rested from 
him a large part of his lands, and that he was now so i'ar 
advanced into tlie iiitiuaor ol‘ the country tlmt it would 
1)0 impossible for him to r(‘turn to tlie relief of (foa. 

44iey also said thatilu‘y weri' rcsidy, with all their peojile, 
to assist him by land in the present expedition. 

From Onor, Albuquerque ju’oceeded to Aujedi\'a, where 
he remained for eleven days in a state of some inde¬ 
cision as to his further movmnents, for lie was there ad- 
\ised not to place any reliance upon the jiromised offers 
of the King of (iarsopa and of Timoja, because they were 
in fear lest things should not turn out well for them, and 
tlu'y did not wish to stand in worse relations with the 
Adil Khan than they then did. 

At last the fleet set out from Anjediva and proceeded to 
Goa, where most of the ships cast anchor off* the bar ; but 
Mauoel da ( aiiilia, with six ships, was sent to Agasim, and 
to the land of Saste, to co-operate with the army of 
Timoja, which would have to approach by that direction. 

As soon as da Cunha reached the pass of Panestarim and 
of Agasim he fired a gun, and then remained quietly in the 
river for the army to arrive. 


inhabitiiiits of the Khoriissan. 
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CHAP. Albuquerque then held a council of war, whereat a 
unanimous opinion was expressed in favour of making an 
""2^ immediate attack on Goa, without waiting for the pro- 
1/510. mised aid from the King of Garsopa and from Timoja. 
Thereupon Manoel da. Cunha was summoned back to 
rejoin tlie fleet, and, on his arrival, all the vessels weighed 
anchor and passed up the river, and reached a pass within 
shot of the city, where tlie Turks had sunk three ]\lalabar 
ships laden Avith stones in order to impede the furtlier 
passage of the ships. Instead, however, of effecting this 
object, the force of the water that ran doAvn was so great 
that it had scoured out two channels, eacli (keeper than 
the one that had been blocked up. The small vessels at 
once passed up the river, taking up a position opposite to 
the fortress, and early the next morning the larger shi])s 
followed and anchored near to them. .Vlbuquerque then 
sent out boat expeditions to reconnoitii' the fortress, and 
they also captured a Moor, from whom tliey gained some 
information as to tlie state of defence of the fortress inside. 
Idle information which he thus obtained caused him to 
hesitate very much as to the advisability of attacking the 
place without further assistance, and he remained thus in 
a state of hesitation before the place for three days, llis 
mind was, however, at once made up when he saw the 
Turks constructing some strong stockades of timber, filled 
in with earth, and protected by ditches full of water, in 
which they placed some large pieces of artillery. He de¬ 
termined to make an attack forthwith upon the stockades 
and to destroy them; and he hoped that, as soon as 
these Avere overcome, the Portuguese Avould be able to get 
into the fortress Avith the enemy pell-mell as they retired. 

All hope of assistance from the King of Garsopa and 
from Timoja having noAV been abandoned, Albuquerque 
determined to make the attack on the folloAving morn¬ 
ing (the 25tli November) before daybreak. For this pur¬ 
pose he divided his forces into three companies. In one 
company Avere Manoel da Cunha, Manoel de Lacerda, 
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])om Joao de Lima, Dom Jeronymo dc Lima, Gaspar de chap. 
Paiva, Gaspar Cao, Feriiao Feyo, Peru de Afonseca, and . 
many others. These were to go and attack the stockades ^.d. 
near the fortress. In the second company were Diogo 
Mendez de Vasconcellos, Baltasar da Silva, Diniz Cerniche, 

Pero Coresma, Ruy de Brito Patalirn, and Jorge Nunes de 
Jjeao, with many other soldiers, who were to attack the 
stockades on the sides near the ships. The third company 
was led by Aftbnso de Albuquerque himself, who, with the 
remainder of the captains and forces, arranged to take the 
stockades in flank. 

The attack was duly delivered, according to the above 
arrangements, soon after daybreak. 'Ihe Turks defended 
themselves for a long time, but, as sooji as they found 
themselves taken in dank by Albuquerques company, 
they began to retire from the stockades, whereupon the 
men of the other companies having got inside these 
defences, followed them up, killing and wounding all 
they could get at, entered tlie city with the enemy, and 
pursued them up to the gates of the fortress, when a 
severe hand-to-hand tight was carried on for some time, 
without either appearing to get any advantage. Some 
mounted Turks, however, who were stationed within 
the fortress, came up and put the Portuguese to the 
rout. At this moment Diogo Mendes arrived with his 
company, and being thus reinforced, the Portuguese fell 
upon the enemy with such determination that they in 
turn gave way, and all together entered pell-mell into 
the fortress. About 500 Turks, including 100 mounted 
men with their captain, now rallied, and turning back 
fought with such vigour that the Portuguese were unable 
to make them yield. At this juncture Albuquerque 
brought up his company, and thus reinforced the Portu¬ 
guese got the better of their assailants, of whom they 
killed a large number, including two chief captains out 
of three whom the Adil Khan had there, and the re¬ 
mainder retreated. The Portuguese then mounted the 
VOL. 1. 
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CHAP, horses of those they liad slain, and followed after the 
"Vll • ^ 

. ' enemy, who, without making further resistance, turned 

^ j, their backs and fled out of the gate of the fortress, wliilst 
1510. otliers threw themselves down from the walls in order to 
escape. 

As soon as the fortress had been thus captured Albu¬ 
querque ordered the gates tliat led to tlie city to be closed, 
aud a good Avatch to bo kept over them, to ])revent th(‘ 
l\)rtiigncse from following the Moors, or scattering tliem- 
s('lves to idunder the city. The Turks in their flight made 
their Avay to Hanestarim, and they so excited by fear 
tha,t, Avitliout Avaiting for any boat to ferry them over, they 
swain across the river, and in this attempt many men and 
hoi’ses were droAviKab 

Having commanded the (‘a))tains to take up their 
positions and guard the fortress, Albuquerque gave 
permission to th(‘ soldiers to sack the city, and free 
right to kecq) everything tln^y took. In it Avere captured 
100 large guns and a large quantity of smaller artil¬ 
lery, 200 horses, and many supplies and munitions of 
Avar. After the place had been jillaged, Albu([uerque 
directed the captains to reconnoitre the whole of the 
island, and to put to the sAVord all the Aloors, men, 
Avomen, and children, Avhom they found, and to give no 
quarter to any of them; for he Avas determined to leave 
no seed of this ]’ace throughout the Avhole of the island. 
Accordingly, for the space of four days this Avork of 
carnage Avas carried on. The Hindus also, who had been 
deprived of their lands by the Turks, when they heard of 
the fall of Goa, descended from the neighbouring hills 
Avhither they had fled, and cut off the Moors’ retreat 
through the passes, as they Avere flying from the Portu¬ 
guese, and having taken from them everything they carried, 
they put them all to the sAvord. Albuquerque also 
ordered that a certain mosque should be filled Avith some 
Moors, Avhom the Hindus had taken prisoners, and then 
set on fire. In this body of ])eople Avas a renegade 
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Christian wlio had deserted to the Adil Khan when Goa chap. 
was taken for the first time. 

In givin<>' an account of this important enterprise to 
King Dorn Manoel, Albuquerque wrote as follows, under 1/510. 
date, Goa, 22nd December, lolO:— 

The letter I wrote to your Majesty about the capture 
of Goa was dispatched tlie same afternoon, as I determined 
to send a ship to Caiianor to overtake the vessels wliich 
were loading there, and instruct them to call here on their 
way in order to show the natives how great was the power 
of your Maj('sty’s fleet. 

“ In the capture of Goa the Turks lost over oOO men, 
and the I’oad between Banastery and Gomdaly was covered 
with tlie bodies of thos(' who werc‘ wounded and died in 
their att(‘mi)t to escape. Many were also drowned whilst 
crossing the river. 1 afterwards burnt the city in which 
for four da}'s the carnage was feai’ful, as no quarter was 
given to anyone. The agricultural la.bounws and the 
Brahmins were s])ared, but of tin* Moors killed the num¬ 
ber was at least 0,000. It was indeed a great deed, and 
well carried out. 

Some' of the principal natives, from whom the Turks 
had taken their territories, becoming aware that Goa had 
been captured, came to my assistance, and b}’ taking pos- 
s(‘ssi()ii of all the roads leading from the city, cut off all 
escape for the enemy, put them all to the sword, giving 
no quarter. 

“ My determination now is to prevent any Moor entering 
Goa, to leave a sufficient force of men and ships in the 
place, then with another fleet visit the Red Sea and 
Ormuz. 

The ships which the Moors were building are being 
completed and launched. I have plenty of iron and nails, 

&c., and a great number of carpenters, artisans, and 
labourers, so that any number of vessels your Majesty 
may desire can be built here. 

“We captured several Moorish women, whom 1 have 

p 2 
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CHAP, married to several men who are desirous of settling 
here. 

^j, “I send your Majesty a sample of their guns and Turk- 
1610. ish artillery cast here, a native saddle whicli was sent me 
by the King of Onor. I am sending a messenger with 
some horses and news of the capture of (foa to the King 
of Narsyuga, in order to see if I can induce liira to attack 
the Turks and desire our friendship. 

“ I dispatched Diogo Fernandes with oOO men in tlie 
galleys and ‘ paraos ’ to Bamda (a castle five leagues to the 
north of Goa), where the Turks still remained in force, and 
drove them out towards Condall (another part of Goa), 
from whence I hope soon to expel them, and then nothing 
more will remain to be done, as the whole territory from 
Cintagola (Qintacora) to Goa is now your Majesty’s. I bog 
your Majesty to bear in mind that Goa is a grand place, 
and in the event of India being lost, it can easily be 
reconquered if we hold such a key as Goa.” 

Albuquerque, having determined now to make Goa the 
principal seat of the Government of India, at once set to 
work to put it into a proj)cr state of defence, for which pur¬ 
pose he ordered a great quantity of cement to be prepared, 
and threw down the sepulchres of the Moors to provide 
stone for the fortifications, which were carried out with 
the greatest possible dispatch, lest the Adil Khan should 
return before they had been completed. As the palace of 
the ^abaio was a work of great beauty, Albuquerque would 
not destroy it, but had it enclosed within the new lines of 
fortification he was constructing. 

As soon as the King of Gambay heard of the capture of 
Goa, he not only released the prisoners he had taken when 
Dorn Alfonso de Noronha was lost on his coast, but he also 
sent an ambassador to Albuquerque to treat for peace, and 
offered to surrender 13iu to him for the site of a Portuguese 
fortress. Mirocem, captain of the fleet of the Grand 
Soldan, who was then in Cambay awaiting the relief for 
which he had sent to Cairo, in order to refit his forces at 
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Goa, no sooner learned oi Albuquerque’s success than Ije chap. 
gave up all hopes of bringing his mission to a favourable 
terniiiiatioii, and he therefore returned to Jedda, and 
proceeded thence to Suez, where he found the fleet in isio. 
progress of preparation; but as soon as he communicated 
the news of the fall of (foa, further operations to that end 
were suspended. 

In dismissing the ambassador from the King of Cambay, 
Albuquerque directed him to reply that on the completion 
of the fortress at Goa he would go to visit the King and 
arrange terms of peace. And as he was desirous of sound¬ 
ing the wishes of the Adil Khan, relative to an alliance, 
he dispatched to him the following letter:— 

Very houourabh^ and good Cavalier Milohau! The 
great AfFonso de Albuquerque, Captain-General of India, 
and of the Kingdom and Lordship of Ormuz and of the 
Kingdom and Lordship of Goa, for the very high and very 
powerful Dom Manoel, King of Portugal and of the 
Algarves, on this side and on that of the sea; in Africa, 

Lord of Guine, and of the Conquest, Navigation, and 
Commerce of Ethiopia, xlrabia, Persia, and of India, I 
send you my greeting. You must well know how the 
Cabaio, your lather, used to take the ships of Malabar out 
of the ports and harbours of the King, my Lord ; wherefore 
it was that I was constrained to go against Goa, and take 
the city, and there it is that I am occupied in building a 
very strong fortress. I wish most sincerely that your father 
had been living, that he might know me to be a man of 
my word. Out of regard for him, I shall ever be your 
triend, and I will assist you against the King of JJeccan, 
and against your enemies; and I will cause all the horses 
that arrive here to be carried to your stations and your 
marts, in order that you may have possession of them. 

Fain would I that the merchants of your land would come 
with white stuffs, and all manner of merchandise to this 
port, and take to yours in exchange merchandise of the 
sea and of the land, and horses, and I will give them a 
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CHAP, safe conduct. If you wish for my friendship, let your 
messengers come to me with your communications, and 1 
will send you others on my part who shall convey to you 
1610. my communications. If you will perform this which 1 
write unto you, by my aid shall you be able to gain pos¬ 
session of much land, and become a great Lord among 
the Moors. Be desirous of performing this, for thus it 
shall be well with you, and you shall have great power; 
and for all that the ^abaio, your hither, be dead, I will bc‘ 
your father, and bring you uj) like a son. Let youi’ 
messenger bring back immediately to me a reply, and let 
the merchants of the land come under safe conduct to 
(foa; and as for the merchants who bring merchaii(lis(‘, 
and come under your letters of safe conduct, signed by 
your hand, I will be res])()nsible for their safety.” 

As soon as the Nequibares, who were on the mainland, 
pcuceived that Albinjueiapie had established himself in 
(ioa,, they requested i^ermission to be allowed to come over 
and reside there. Lhese being the principal men and 
captains of the Hindus, Albuquerque gladly assented to 
their request, and assigned to them houses and lands, ac¬ 
cording to each maids station on the mainland. After this, 
news reached him that Malujue Aye, a captain of the Adil 
Khan, bad arrived with a large bofly of men at Condal and 
at Banda, with the intention of forcing an entiunce into tlu‘ 
island of (h)a; he therefore dispatched Diogo Fernandes 
de Beja with some vessels to the river of Banda, to dispute 
the passage with Malique Aye. Here Hiogo Fernandes 
gave Malique Aye a severe defeat, who thereupon retired 
in the direction of Divar, in order to cross over into Goa 
in that direction. There, however, he was confronted by 
a Fortuguese force, led by Gaspar de Paiva, by whom also 
he suffered an ignominious defeat, and was forced to retii’e, 
and he accordingly retreated to Hiocalim, where he en¬ 
trenched himself. Thereupon Albuquerque himself went 
after him with 1,000 Portuguese and 2,000 native troo])s; 
these he divided into four battalions, and stationed them 
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in certain passes, placing most of them in ambush, and 
tlien sent one com])any of Hindus forward to endeavour , 
to draw Maliquo Aye into the trap lie had set for him; 
but lie, being apparently susiiicious of the plot, refused 1510. 
to inov(' from his stockade. Maliqiie Aye shortly after¬ 
wards sent a messenger with the view of arranging terms 
of ])eace, but, as lie produced no authority from tlic Adil 
Khan, Albuquerque refused to receive him. 

'J’ho King of Onor, wlio had usurped the kingdom 
from his brother Merlao, now einh'avoured to conclude an 
alliance with the Portugin^se; but his brother, the right¬ 
ful heir to the ci'own, having also applied to Albuquerque 
to assist him in regaining his lawful possessions, accom¬ 
panied by promises to submit himself to the King of 
Portugal, if successful, Albuquerque accepted his offer, 
and sent an envoy to accompany him to Cioa. On his 
arrival he was I'eceived with every honour, and had con- 
h'rred u])ou him the government of (toa, farming the 
lands of that place to him in consideration of a yearly 
tiibute of 40,000 pardaos {about £d,000). 

The fortress of Goa having by this time been completed 
so far as to be able to withstand all the power of the Adil 
Khan, Albuquerque sent Diogo Fernandes de Peja, with 
three shijis, to dismantle the fortress of Socotra. Having 
accomplished this, de Beja proceeded to Ormuz, and re¬ 
ceived bom Coje Atar the tribute that had then accrued 
due to the King of Portugal. Tins was duly paid, and 
Diogo Fernandes returned to India in time to assist in 
the defence of Goa, against the forces of the Adil Khan. 

As soon as the Zamorin heard of the success of Albu¬ 
querque at Goa, he also sent ambassadors to solicit his 
friendship, and to offer him a site within his kingdom for 
the construction of a fortress. Albuquerque gladly accepted 
this overture, and sent the ambassadors back in a fusta 
with Simao Rangel, whom he entrusted witli the carrying 
out of this business, with instructions that he was to accept 
no other site for the fortress but at Calicut, in front of the 
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CHAP. King’s own landing stage. This, however, the Zamorin 
refused to grant, arid limited his offer to a site at Chaul; 
^ and as Simao Rangel had no authority to accept this, he 
1510. returned to Goa without having come to any agreement in 
the matter. In giving an account to Albuquenpie of what 
had taken place in this aftair, vSimao Rangel expressed a 
doubt Avhether the Zamorin was sincere even in offering a 
site at Chaul. At this time Albuquerque was engaged in 
preparing for an expedition to the Red Sea, which, how¬ 
ever, he subsequently abandoned for a voyage to Malacca, 
and he tlierefore allowed tliis matter to remain an open 
one until his return. 

As soon as the fortress at Goa was on the point of com¬ 
pletion, Albuquerque dispatched several captains along 
the coast, with orders to compel all the shi|)s they met 
with to go into tliat port. This he did for two reasons; 
firstly, that he might benefit tlie liarbour and repeople the 
city, and that the caravans of Narsinga and of the king¬ 
dom of the Deccan, with their merchandise, miglit come 
there in search of horses, as they used to do of old; and 
secondly, that he might ruin the harbour of lihatkal, 
whicli had become the principal seat of trade with Ormuz. 
In the city itself every encouragement and facility were 
afforded to trade, so tlnit vessels soon began to arrive there 
from Ormuz and various otlier poi’ts. The factors were 
also instructed always to have ready in tlie factory plenty 
of pepper, cloves, and ginger, and every otlier merchandise 
that the merchants were likely to require; and in the 
clearing-papers whicli they delivered with the cargoes 
whenever the merchants desired to set sail, it was to be set 
forth that the ships were to be bound for Ormuz, and to no 
other port; and this was done with tlie view of destroying 
the commerce of the Red Sea. 

In consequence of the liberty which the Moors enjoyed 
of loading their ships with spices at Goa, many merchants 
settled there. In order also to afford further commercial 
facilities, Albuquerque again established a Mint, and coined 
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silver, gold, and ( jjler coinage as before (see p. 191), and 
lie commaiick-n that all tlie Moorish money should be 
brought to the Mint to be stamped witli the dies of the 
King of Portugal. 

On his return for the I’ccapture of Goa, Albuquerque 
brought with him the women he had carried away when 
the Portuguese were driven out of the place. As soon as 
affairs had become tolei'ably settled again at that port, he 
had them converted to Christianity and married them to 
l^ortuguese men. No less than 450 of his men were thus 
married in Goa, and others who desired to follow their 
example were so numerous tlmt Albinjiierque had great 
difficulty in granting their requests. The marriage of 
Portuguese men to native Avomen had already been 
sanctioned by Doin Manoel, but this privilege was only to 
be conceded to men of proved character and who had 
rendered good services. Albuquenpie, liowever, extended 
the permission to marry far beyond wliat he was authorised 
to do, and he took care tliat the women so married were 
the daugliters of the principal men of the land. This li(‘ 
did ])artly in the hope of inducing them to become 
Christians. To those who were married Albuquerque 
allotted lands, houses, and cattle, so as to give them a start 
in life, and all the landed property wliich had been in 
possession of the Mooi’ish mosques and Ilindii pagodas 
he gave to the principal church of the city, Avhich he 
dedicated to ‘‘ Santa Catherinay Albuquerque experienced 
much opposition in thus establishing himself in Goa, and 
more particularly in consequence of his giving so many 
permissions to marry. This opposition came principallv 
from Louren^o Moreno, the factor of Cochin, and Antonio 
lieal, the chief alcaide, who no doubt saAv in thus 
dev(doping Goa the prol)ability of a diminution in the 
importance of Cochin and of tlieir own positions, and they 
went so far as to write to Dom Manoel on the subject. 

Albuquerque appointed liodrigo Ilabello as captain of 
the fortress of (70a, with a force of 400 soldiers and 
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CHAP, eighty mounted men, ami he saw t]ja.'.^gyjunce was amply 
provided with artillery, munitions, aiui'^ stores. IJe also 
appointed Duarte de Mello to be chief captain of the sea, 

1510. with four ships and three galleys, under order to cruise 
along the coast and ju'ovide the city with whatever was 
required. 

As soon as the fortress of (roa was quite complete, Diogo 
Mendes asked permission to proceed to Malacca, in ac¬ 
cordance with his original instructions from the King 
Doin Manoel. But Albuquerque having been informed bv 
a, letter he had received from R-uy d(‘ Aranjo that it would 
not be safe to navigate those parts, excei)t with such a 
powerful fleet as woidd carry everything before it, ex¬ 
plained to him that it would be im])()ssible to open up 
trade with Malacca otherwise than by jbree ; that 'Aids 
could not 1)(‘ ('.fleeted by four rotten ships and two rusty 
swords,” and tliat at the i)resent moment he nas not 
in a ])osition to aft'ord lum assistance. He theiaflbre 
refused to give him ])('rmission to depart, but promised, as 
soon as affairs in India became a little more settled, to give 
him the necessai'y reinforcements. Diogo Mendes and his 
ca})tains were not pleased at this insidt, and determined 
notwithstanding to procc'ed at once to Malacca. Thi'y 
accordingly crossed the bar at night and set sail; but in 
the morning Albuquercpie sent two galle\s after them with 
orders to bring them back, or to sink the vessels should 
Diogo Mendes refuse to return. This he refused to do 
until three shots had been tired at his ship, the third oiu' 
of which brought down liis mainyard. On tin' l eturn of 
these vessels Albuquerque sent Diogo Mendes under arrest 
to the keep of the castle, and the other captains, pihfls, 
and masters were put into chains and condemned to 
solitary conflnenient. Diogo Mendes, Diniz Ccuiiiche, and 
Pero (Joresma wane subsequently sent back to Portugal in 
disgrace, and others were imprisoned in their ships. 

Although King Dorn Manoel had often urged Albu- 
(juertpie to ju’oceed to the Straits of the lied Sea, and erect 
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a fortress at Aden, he had hitherto been prevented from chap. 
so doing, but now determines to go there for that purpose. 

He accordingly started with his entire fleet, but on arriving ^ ^ 
at the shoals of Pa^Jua he found that he could not get 1510. 
beyond tbeTzi as the season was already so far advanced. 

7fe accordingly put back to Goa, and after giving some 
tiual instructions to Ifodrigo Kabello, he went to Cananor, 
and having furnished a reinforcement to the fortress there 
he proceeded to C^)chin, determined to go on thence to 
Malacca to chastise the Malays for the treason they had 
nractised on Diogo Lo])es de Sequeira. 
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Bepoue leaving; Cananor tor the recaptiii'e of (.foa, Albu¬ 
querque wrote to King l.)om Manoel, under date tlie 
19th October, 1510, as follows: have just received 

intelligence from Malacca that liendara, the governor, has 
been murdered by order of th(‘ King, for what reason it is 
not known. I am sending eight ships there under the 
command of Diogo Mendes as ])eing a ])erson in whom I 
have the greatest ])ossible confidence, and liuy de Araujo 
as factor. If your Majesty is desirous of obtaining riches, 
I would most strongly point out tlie uselessness of sending 
any more ships to these waters, as the supply of vessels here 
is ample. What we require here is a large assortment of 
arms, ammunition, and warlike materials. I would strongly 
impress upon your Majesty the absolute necessity of send¬ 
ing 500 foot-lances and 200 pikes for the defence of each 
of your Majesty’s fortresses, as I liave never seen such a 
lamentable state of affairs as exist here. The forts are 
practically without arms.” 

It will have been seen from what is stated in the fore¬ 
going chapter that the above arrangement was not at the 
time carried out, and that circumstances caused an altera¬ 
tion in the project then contemplated. 
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As soon as Albiuiuerque reached Cochin, from Goa, on chap. 
his way to Malacca, the King visited him on board his 
shi]) and endeavoured to dissuade him from prosecuting ^ ^ 
his contemplated voyage, urging that the affairs of Goa 1510 . 
were still in so critical a state that it required him per¬ 
sonally to control them; and, further, that the Zamorin 
was in such a state of disaffection that he would prob¬ 
ably break out into open treason directly he heard of the 
departure of Albuquerque from India. This advice was, 
however, given at the instigation of two Moors of Cochin 
who had dispatched some vessels to Malacca, which, they 
feared, might be captured by the Portuguese ships; and, 
further, lest if Malacca vvere taken they should lose the 
richest part of their commerce. The arguments advanced, 
however, did not cause Albuquerque to deviate from his 
purpose. Having reinforced Manoel de Lacerda with two 
large, and four small ships, men and ammunition, Albu- 
quenjue left Cochin with a fleet of eighteen sailing vessels, 
three of which were galleys. After passing Ceylon they 
experienced a heavy storm, in which one of the galleys 
foundered, but the captain and crew were all saved. After 
this the fleet continued on its course and anchored in the 
harbour of Pedir, on the northern coast of Sumatra, with 
five Guzerat vessels that had been captured on the voyage. 

Here he found Joao Viegas and eight Christians of Ruyde 
Araujo’s company who had escaped from Malacca, and 
these related how the King of that place had endeavoured 
to force them to become Mohammedans, and had ordered 
some of them to be tied hand and foot and to be cir¬ 
cumcised. Joao Viegas further related that a Moor of 
Malacca, whose name was Naodabegea, and who was then 
with the King of Pacem, had been the chief instigator in 
the conspiracy against Diogo Lopes de Sequeira. 

On receiving this information Albuquerque immediately 
proceeded to Pacem, and demanded of the King that the 
Moor should be given up. The latter, however, under the 
pretext of searching for him, dispatched him at once to 
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CHAP. Maliicca to warn the Kin<^ of that place of the approach 
^ ‘ , of Albuquerque, and llien sent back a reply that he must 
Aj). ^^ave fled the country, as he could nowhere be found. 
1511. The Portuguese fleet then left for Malacca, and, on 
the way, caught sight of a pajiffajaoa/' to which thev 
gave chase and ca|)tured after a stubborn fight, in 
which the captain was slain, who, it was afterwards dis* 
covered, was Naodabegea, who was on bis way to warn 
the King of Malacca of the appi’oacli of the Portuguese. 
Further on they gave chase to two large junks, both of 
which tlu'y cai)tured, and on board of one was tlie King 
of lhac(ni, who was on his way to the King of Ja\a to 
ask his assistance against one of his governors who had 
risen in rebellion against him. He now ])ro])()sed that 
Albuquerque^ should undertake this enterprise and n'store 
liim to his estate, in which case lu' volunteered to become 
a vassal to the King of Portugal, and pay him tribute. 
Albiupierquc, in rejdy, told him that being now engaged 
on an expedition to Malacca he could not at once take that 
matter in hand, but that on his return to India he would 
replace him in the possession of Ins kingdom. The King 
of Pacern then went on board Albuquei’que’s ship and 
accompanied the expedition to Malacca. 

The fleet arrived before Malacca about the middle of 
June, 1511, and saluted the town, whereupon the King sent 
expressing his desire to be at peace with the Ih^rtuguestq 
and stating that his bendara, who had been the cause 
of the attack on Di()go Lopes de Sequeira, had been put to 
death by his orders. Albinjiierque, pretending to believe 
this story, begged the King to cause those of the ]h)rtu- 
giiese who were still alive to be delivered uj), and that the 
goods which had been seized might be paid for out of 
the property of the bendara. He, in reply, asked that 
Albuquerque should first conclude a peace with him, and 
that then he would send back the Christians and givc‘ 
satisfaction for all that had been taken. x\lbuquerque, 

* A kind of rowinjif-boat used in India. 
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h()wev('r, demanded that fall restitution should be made eHAi\ 
before the conclusion of a i)eace, otherwise he would 
attack Malacca. The Ivin^- continued to negotiate for 
peace, evidently for the purpose of gaining time, since he 1511 . 
was simultaneously erecting stockades for the defence of 
the city. 

Albuquerque was desirous, if ])ossible, to avoid warlike 
measui'cs, but the Moors and (fu/eratis in the city were 
anxious, if ])ossible, to ])rev(mt the King from making 
peac(‘ with the Portuguese, and persuaded him that thev 
would never dare to attack the ))lace. Albuquerque being 
now weary of tlie dece])tions practised upon him l)y the 
King of Malacca, sent a perem])tory demand for th(‘ 
immediate surrender of tlie Portuguese whom he held 
prisoners, and restitution of the stolen property, threaten¬ 
ing, in case i)f refusal, to destroy him and deprive liiin 
of his city. As this demand was not complied with, at the 
eiid of six days Albiu^ueniue sent ten boats, with armed 
men in them, who set hre to some huts on the shores 
as well as to some (fuzerati ships, whereupon the King at 
once sent back liny de Araujo and his companions, and 
asked for terms of ])eace. This, however, was only a 
subterfuge, for all the while he was hastening his prepara 
tioiis for defence. 

At this time there were five Chinese junks in the har¬ 
bour at Malacca, and tlu‘ captains of these, (xhng very 
indignant with the King for the robbery and tyranny 
he had exercised on them in resjiect of their inerchandise, 
offered their services to Albu([uerque to assist him against 
the Malays. With many thanks he declined their offei*, 
and permitted them to depart. In return they promised 
that should Malacca fall into the hands of the Portu¬ 
guese, every year more than 100 junks would go there 
with grc'at quantit) of merchandise ; they, however, 
warned Albuquenpie to be careful how he attacked the 
city, telling him that there were in it more than 20,000 
fighting men. He, in reply, expressed his determination 
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CHAP, to make the attempt, and induced the (/liinese to stay and 
see with what sjhrit his men would storm the place. 

^ „ Albmjuerque determined to deliver the assault without 
1611. further delay. Accordin<fly, two hours before daybreak, on 
the morning of the 25th July, 1511, the Portuguese forces 
assembled for disembarkation. It ivas determined to first 
attack the bridge spanning the river that runs through the 
middle of the town, so as to obtain a position from which 
they might advance in either or both directions. To this 
end the force was divided into two battalions : Dorn Joao 
de Lima, (faspar de Paiva, Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
Bastiao de Miranda, Fernao Gomes de Lcmos, Vasco 
Fernandes Goutinho, and Jeronymo 'i'eixeira, with other 
fidalgos and soldiers of the fieet, disembarked on the side 
of tlie mosipie; whilst Albuquerque, with Duarte da 
Silva, Jorge Nunes de Leao, Simao de Abreu, Pero de Al- 
poym, Dinis Fernandes de Mello, Simiio Martins, iSimao 
Aftbnso, and Nuno Vaz de Castello-Braiico, with all the rest 
of the armed forces, disembarked on tlu' city side. The 
attack was duly made and the bridge carried, whereupon 
the Portuguese had to stand an artillery fire from the stock¬ 
ades ; but as soon as the first fury of the discharge was 
over orders were given to storm the stockades, which each 
battalion did on its respective side of the bridge. The 
Portuguese on the mosque side of the river drove hack 
the Moors opposed to them, whereupon the King of 
Malacca came up with reinforcements and several 
elephants, and compelled the Moors to return to the 
stockades which they had deserted. The Portuguese then 
making a fresh charge, again drove them back, and 
obtained possession of the mosque. Albuquerque, with 
his men on the opposite side of the bridge, maintained a 
severe struggle for some time, but at last succeeded in 
forcing the stockades, whereupon they killed many Moors, 
and put the rest to flight. A reinforcement of 700 
Javanese troops was then sent up to their relief, but 
before they could arrive Albuquerque dispatched a body 
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of men to oppose them, who fell upon the Moors before chap. 
they arrived at the stockades with such impetuosity that . 
they turned and fled; at the saire time some of the 
captains from the other side of the bridge crossed over 1511. 
and attacked them in front, driv’ ^ any into the sea, 
and putting them all to death. 

Dom Joao cle Lima, seeing that the King was retiring 
by a side path up the hill, went in pursuit of him. The 
King and liis son, who were mounted upon elephants, 
when they saw they were pursued, turned back again 
with 2,000 men, and were awaited by the Portuguese 
at the head of a street, who attacked the ele])hants with 
their lances. These, being wounded, turned tail, and 
charging into the midst of the Moors entirely routed 
them. Idle elephant on which the King was riding, being 
wounded, seized its driver with its trunk and dashed him 
to pieces, dlie King, who was also wounded, slid off tlie 
animal’s back, and not being recognised in the melee, 
escaped on foot with his son and the King of Pahang, his 
son-in-law. 

After pursuing the Moors through the streets and 
killing many of tliem, Albuquerque retired again to the 
bridge, and having erected stockades on cither side of the 
river, armed with artillery, he had both parts of the city 
^^et on fire, whereby a great portion of it was consumed, 
including the ia)yal palace, which contained many things 
of great value, besides an immense quantity of merclian- 
dise. All this had been accomplished by the early after¬ 
noon, and as soon as the sun went down Albuquerque 
withdrew his men to the ships. 

The King the next morning sent to ask Albuquerque 
why he ha(l attacked the place, and what more he wanted. 

To this he replied that unless his Majesty became a vassal of 
the King of Portugal he would burn the whole city. The 
King sent evasive answers so as to gain time, and 
immediately gave orders for the stockades to be recon¬ 
structed, in a stronger manner than before, and armed 
voi.. 1 . g 
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CHAP, with double the (iiiaiitity of artillery. The bridge was 
also strongly fortified, and every ])rcparation made to 

A 1 ,^ resist a second attack by the Portuguese. 

1511 . Very little, if anything, had been gained by the previous 
attack, and as Albuquerque had no means for building a 
fortress, even if he should succeed in establishing himself 
in Malacca, ho was now in a state of great uncertainty as 
to what should be his next movement, for he felt that 
if he retired and left Malacca in the power of the 
Moors the trade of India would be lost to the Portuguese. 
Whilst Albuquerque was making arrangements for a 
second attack on the place, the Malays many times sent 
fire ships among his vessels witli the view of burning 
tliera, but owing to the precautions adopted, and the con¬ 
stant watch kept on board the l^ortiiguese ships, they 
escaped that danger. 

The Cliinese captains now desired to depart, as the sea¬ 
son of their monsoon had arrived. Albuquerque, there¬ 
fore, furnished them with supplies and a few presents, 
and took advantage of the opportunity to send Duarte 
Fernandes with them to Siam with a letter to the King 
of that country desiring peace and friendship with him. 

Before any renewal of the assault on Malacca, a serious 
dissension arose amongst the captains, the majority of 
whom were adverse altogether to any attempt being made 
to erect a fortress. Albuquerque, therefore, called them 
together, and in a long speech explained his view of the 
matter, which was that if tliey were only to take Malacca 
out of the hands of the Moors, Cairo and Mecca Avould be 
entirely ruined, and Venice would then be able to obtain 
no spiceries except what her merchants might buy in 
Portugal. As to the expenses of maintaining the place, 
he argued that the taxes of the land would supply ample 
funds for the administration of the city, whilst the 
greater security that would be enjoyed under Portuguese 
rule would undoubtedly result in a vastly-increased com¬ 
merce. The majority of the captains were induced to 
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accept Albuquerque’s ViUu-Mie Kinr:|uestion, and it was chap. 
thereupon decided to make aliotuer attack on the place. 

Accordingly, a second assault was given, and, in the 
first instance, the bridge was assaulted from a lofty junk, I5n. 
which overtopped it, from the round top of the main¬ 
mast of wliich the Portuguese were able to attack 
the defenders in perfect safety, without being themselves 
exposed to their shot and darts. The Moors soon deserted 
the bridge in some confusion, and retired to the stockades, 
^vhereupon Albuquerque landed his men and fell upon 
them, and, after some severe fighting, succeeded in driving 
them out. Albuquerque then established himself on the 
bridge, and dispatched two companies, with orders that 
ou(' of them should occupy the mosque, and the other take 
up a position at the entrance of a street leading to the bridge. 

The latter position was occupied without serious difficulty ; 
but the mosque, in which was the King with a large body 
of nnui and elephants, was defended with much greater 
olistinacy. These were, however, at length driven out, and 
they fled away chased by the Portuguese, who were them¬ 
selves followed by large bodies of Moors. When Albu¬ 
querque saw that his men were thus taken in rear, he went 
with a company to their relief, and, the two parties 
having joined, fought their way back. The mosque and 
stockades were then occupied by the Portuguese forces, 
and Albuquerque proceeded to fortify the bridge, send¬ 
ing, wliilst so engaged, four large barques up the river, 
with great homhards^ to drive away the enemy from either 
side. When night fell, the Portuguese settled themselves 
within their fortifications on the bridge, keeping watch 
against a surprise, and Albuquerque ordered the barques 
111 the river and the ships opposite the town to keep up a 
constant bombardment all night. This went on for a 
period often days, during which numbers of Moors were 
killed, and they could not walk about the streets without 
fear of death. 

The city ^vas thus reduced to a state of great destitution 

Q 2 
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and want, and at the-entity of these ten days some of 
the people began to senu'bO Albuquerque to beg for 
mercy. The first who thus surrendered were people from 
Pegu. These he received kindly, giving them permission 
to depart for their own country, and to talce with them all 
tlieir property, whilst he also granted a similar jxrivilege 
to all the merchants who came from countries to the east 
of Cape Comorin. 

As soon as the Moors had been fairly driven out of 
Malacca, Albuquerque gave permission for the city to be 
sacked, but ordered that notliing belonging to Nina- 
chatu (a Hindu wlio liad shown kindness to de Araiijo 
and his companions during their captivity) should be 
touched. After the city had been looted, Albiujuerque 
gave safe-conduct passes to certain merchants who applied 
for the same, but ordered that all the Malays and Moors 
who might be met with should be put to death. An immense 
number of the latter—men, women, and chikb’eu—were 
thus slain, and there were captured 3,000 pieces of 
artillery, 2,000 of which were of bronze, and one very 
large gun which the King of Calicut had sent to the 
King of Malacca, besides an immense quantity of smaller 
weapons. In this second assault of the city, whi^ h took 
])lace in August, 1511, a number of Portuguese were 
wounded, and the most fiital cases were those (paused by 
poisoned darts expelled from blow-tubes. Amongst other 
tilings taken were six large bronze lions, wliich Albu- 
(pierque intended for his own tomb, and many other miscel¬ 
laneous articles wliich he purposed sending home to King 
Dorn Manocl; but these were all lost in the ‘‘ Flor de la 
mar ” on the voyage back to India. 

Albuquerque next adopted measures for restoring order 
within the city, and to this end he appointed Ninachatu 
governor of the Quilins and Chetins, and made Utemu- 
taraja the principal chief of the Moors. The people then 
began to settle down quietly, and merchants by degrees 
returned to the city. As, however, Albuquerque did 
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not feel entire contideni^'the Kin* ■’men, he desired, if chap 
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possible, to get the King into his power. His . 

Majesty had retired to some little distance from the city, a.d. 
and dispatched a mesoeiiger to the island of Linga to demand i. 
assistance from thp King of that place, who was subject 
to him, for the rev^overy of Malacca; he, however, was too 
much afraid of incurring the vengeance of Albuquerque to 
comply with that request. 

The King of Malacca then fled to the kingdom of Pahang, 
where he dispatched Tuao Nacem Mudaliar as an am¬ 
bassador to tlic Empf'ror of China, begging for assistance 
to enable him to recover his city. Mudaliar proceeded to 
Pekin and had an audience of the Emperor, who, however, 
excused himself from complying with the request of the 
King of Malacca on tlie ground that he was then engaged 
ill a war with the Tartars. But it has been alleged that 
bis real motive in refusing was on account of the bad 
treatment the Chinese merchants had received in Malacca 
from the Malays, and the kindness that had been shown 
by Albuquerque to those he had found in that port, coupled 
with the desire to extend the commerce of his land. 
Mudaliar died on his way home, and the King of Malacca 
did not long survive the loss of his principal city. 

After the death of the King, many of the principal men 
of the country who had accompanied him in his exile re¬ 
turned to Malacca, and several of them were permitted to 
take up their residence there. Albuquerque then sent 
out a body of Javanese to scour the surrounding country, 
who brought in 1,500 slaves who had belonged to 
the King. These he retained, according to the custom 
of the country, and made them work upon the erec¬ 
tion of a fortress, the greater part of the stones used 
for that purpose being taken from the ancient sepulchres 
of former Kings, and from the mosques that were demo¬ 
lished for that purpose. A very strong fortress was in 
due course erected, which Albuquerque called “ A famosa^'" 
that is ‘‘ The famous^ He ordered the names of all the 
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CHAP, principal men who Inuf^y ^^gaghese ten days some of 
. be inscribed on a large .:one slabiquerquc to beg for 
great jealousy of one another, and o-ed were people from 
1511. name should take precedence over ti)f- them permission 
que gave orders that the stone should ;ake with tliein all 
gateway with the inscribed names turnecsimilar privilege 
on the back of the slab he had written the v,ries to the east 
quam reprobaverunt aedificatorcs ” (Psalm cxvui., > 
sides the forti’ess, Albuquerque erected a church within the 
city which he dedicated to ‘'Our Lady of the Annunciation.” 

As soon as trade began to revive, great inconvenience 
was felt from the want of a currency. Albinpierque sup¬ 
pressed the coinage of the Moors in Malacca, and after 
consultation with the principal men and leading merchants 
of the city, he gave orders that a new ])ewter coinages 
should be struck. Out of two caLves [cash] of the King 
of Malacca was struck a coin with the si)liere of King 
Dorn Manoel, to wliich was given the name of dinheiro, 
end another of greaten- size', which was worth ten dlulieiros, 
was called soldo, and otliers, which weighed ten soldos, 
were termed hastanlos, 'I'he mines of pewter in the 
kingdom were made dii'ect crown ])roperty of tlu^ Kiirg ol' 
Portugal. A gold coin was also struck, of tire value of a 
thousand rels^ which was named mtholico, and a siven* coin 
of the same value, which was termed malcKjuesas. In 
order to put an entire stop to the circulation of the native 
money, a house was established for the Mint, and orders 
were given that everyone who possessed any coin of 
the King of Malacca should convey it thitlier without 
delay under pain of death. As soon as a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of new money had been coined a procession passed 
through the city consisting of the principal governors 
of the city, mounted on elephants, richly ca{)arisoned, one 
of whom, from time to time, made a proclamation of the 
change of currency, and after each announcement quan¬ 
tities of gold, silver, and pewter coin were scattered 
amongst the people who crowded the streets. 
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not feel entire confidpsf- he Kinc*e affairs of the city, chap. 
possible, to get the If xerence to the Hindus 

Majesty had retired to his, not unnaturally, gave great ^ 
and dispatched a mesfja, who shortly placed himself in 1611. 
assistance from tln^ K'>ig Alavadim (who had succeeded 
to him, for the death of his father King 

much afraid of icombined rising against the 
comoly v'^th fK cters wliich jiassed between these two fell 
rortiinately into tlie hands of Albuquerque, who thus be¬ 
came aware of the treachery of this man. ITe, however, 
kept his own counsel on the subject, and, if anything, 
showed him, openly, more favour and consideration than 
before, so as to disguise from him the fact that he was 
aware of his double-dealing. Emboldened by the supposed 
mipunity of his actions, he gave opportunity to the Moors, 
who lived in his district of Dupe, to mak(' use of their 
own coinage in preference to that issued from the Eortu- 
guese Mint. He also dealt treacherously with the Moorish 
merchants, who made comjdaints to Albuquerque that 
small bands of his men were continually going about the 
country robbing tliose who liad returned to Malacca U])on 
the faith of the safeguard he had held out to them. And, 
further, he liad (‘ven given orders to seize all the slaves 
ot the King, of his mandarins, and of the merchants, w hilst 
he took [)ossession, on his own account, of certain estates in 
the interior of the country w hich had been deserted by 
the governors of Malacca wdien they accompanied the 
King in liis flight. Utemutdraja also intercepted all the 
cargoes of rice that arrived, wdiich he appropriated to 
himself, and refused to part with to the merchants, inso¬ 
much that an actual scarcity of jirovisions was occasioned 
thereby. All these things having been reported to Albu- 
<paerquc, he made a representation on the subject to 
Ktemutaraja, but affected at the same time to believe 
that he must surely have been misinformed. Utemuta- 
I’aja took no notice of these complaints, but from that 
tune began to erect strong stockades, surrounded by ditches, 
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CHAP, in Dupe, and severaj^j.|. made to Albu-' 

querque of the dange.. luere i^^ his leaving 

for India whilst Utemutaraja con'^rf^^^l maintain his 
1511. position and influence in Malacca. 

Alhuqiierqiic being thus warned of conspiracy in 
which Utemutaraja was engaged with King Alavadim, 
determined to seize him, together with hJ*^ son-in-law, 
and grandson; but, whenever he summoned iliern to his 
presence, for the alleged purpose of taking counsel witli 
them, they made excuses for not obeying the summons. 
When, however, Albuquerque was about to depart for 
India, he made that a reason for summoning all the principal 
people of the place, at which meeting Utemutaraja and 
his relatives attended. As soon as they wen^ assembled 
within the fortress, their arms were taken from them, 
and Albuquerque then ordered the charges against 
Utemutaraja to be read out to him. Some of these he 
confessed, others he endeavoured to ex])lain away, whilst 
some, he said, had been trumped up against him by the 
Hindus. 

Albuquerque then ordered that these men (four in num¬ 
ber) should be placed in confinement and a guard placed 
over them, also that the stockades which liad been erected 
by Utemutaraja should be thrown down and the ditches 
filled in. The chief magistrate of the place was then 
instructed to make a judicial investigation into tlie 
charges against these men, and to see that full restitution 
were made of everything that should prove to have been 
obtained by robbery, d'ho prisoners having been found 
guilty, they were duly executed on a high scaffold that 
had been erected for the purpose in the sight of the 
whole town. 

Whilst these events were taking place at Malacca, 
Duarte Fernandes had proceeded in tlu' Chinese junks to 
Siam. Here he was very well received by the King, who 
had already heard of the prowess of Albuquerque, and was 
therefore greatly pleased at receiving an ambassador from 
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him. At his interview with the King, Duarte Fernandes chap. 
presented him with a letter from Albuquerque and also 
with a sword he had sent as a present, at which his 
Majesty was very much pleased, and he gave orders that i.^ll. 
Duarte Fernandes should be shown all over the city and 
be treated with every honour. When Duarte Fernandes 
left Siam the King sent back with him an ambassador to 
Albuquerque, bearing a letter to King Dom Manoel, a 
ruby ring, and a crown and sword of gold. In the letter 
to Dom Manoel, the King of Siam expressed his pleasure 
atliaving received a messenger from His Majesty and with 
the declaration of friendship. He offered his kingdom 
and person for the service of the King of Fortugal, and 
supplies and men and merchandise for his country. When 
dispatching the ambassador of the King of Siam back to 
his country, Albuquerque gave him a gift for himself, as 
well as many offerings to be presented to the King of Siam 
in the name of the King of Portugal. He also sent with 
him Antonio de Miranda de Azevedo as ambassador, 
with instructions to inform His Majesty how he had 
captured Malacca, and to express a hope that the ships 
and people of Siam would trade with tluit place. 

After this the King of (lam])ar, who was also a son-in- 
law of the late King of Malacca, sent a messenger to 
Albuquerque, accompanied by a present, offering; to 
become a vassal of the King of Portugal. Albuquerque, 
in reply, thanked him for his desire to serve the King of 
Portugal, and he also sent him presents in return, and 
offered him men and a ffeet Avhenever he might require 
them. An ambassador had also arrived from the King of 
Java, who had been greatly opposed to the King of Malacca, 
on account of the various tyrannies which were continu¬ 
ally practised upon his subjects whenever they went there. 

On his return Albuquerque sent with him to the King of 
Java, besides other presents, one of the elephants that 
had been captured in Malacca. At this time also three 
pangajaoas (large roAving-boats) arrived from the kingdom 
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CHAP, of Metuimciibo, at the southeni point of Sumatra, with a 

VITT • • • 

. sum of gold, wliich they desired to exchange witii the 

Portuguese for some Indian cloths. 

Having sent back all these messengers, Albuquerque 
detei’inined to dispatch an expedition to explore the 
Moluccas and other islands of the eastern archipelago, 
and to this end fitted out three ships, which lie placed 
undei’ the command of Antonio de Abreu, and with him 
Francisco Serrao and Simfio Aftbiiso. With these he also 
sent a junk laden with various kinds of merchandise. The 
ordm's given to Antonio de Abreu were tlnit he was on no 
accoiutt to take any prizes or to go on board any vessel 
whatever, nor to allow any of his men to go ashore; that 
in all the harbours and at all the islands at which lie might 
touch lie was to give presents to the kings and lords of 
the country ; that he was not to interfere with any ships of 
Malacca, oi' of the other ports (whether they belonged to 
Moors or to Hindus), which he might meet with in any of 
those islands, but rather show them favour, and give them 
as much a.ssistance as possible; that he was to imitate the 
manner (.if* trade adopted by other ships, observing all the 
customs of the respective countries ; and, whatever might 
happen, not one of the captain- was to go on bind, but 
only th(‘ factor and scrivener with two or three to ac¬ 
company them. This expedition set out in November, 
1511. 

Malacca being now restored to a state of peace and 
quietness, the merchants of that city began to prosecute 
again their trading voyages, and to ai’range their commer¬ 
cial undertakings in such a manner that, in a very short 
space of time, the brisk trade which was carried on there 
began to be very celebrated. And on account of the 
facilities afforded to commerce, vessels began to arrive 
there from vaiuous jiarts, all of which were enabled to 
lea\ e again ivith good return cargoes. 

Matters having been thus successfully settled in Malacca, 
and the fortress completed, Albuquerque began to pre- 
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pare for a return voyage to India. Before starting, how- chap. 
i‘vor, having taken counsel with his captains, he appointed 
Ruy de Brito Ikitalim captain of the fortress, Fernao Peres ^7^ 
de Andrade cliief caj)tain of tlie sea, and Lopo de Azevedo 1511 . 
vice-captain. In the event of anything happening to Ruy 
de Brito, Fernao Peres de Andrade was to succeed him. 

Tiie fortress was well supplied with artillery, and 300 men 
were left as a garrison, besides 200 to man the ships. In 
addition to the vessels Albuquerque left behind for the 
defence of the port, he gave ordcu's that Antonio de Abreu 
was to remain there on his return from the Moluccas. Ruy 
de Araujo was a])pointed factor and chief alcaide^ and Joao 
Jorge and Francisco Cardoso aliiioxarifes, Albuquerque 
also appointed as governors of the land Ninachatu, a 
ilindu ; Regorage, a Moor; and 'ruao Colascar, a Javanese. 

Seeing that Albuquerque was set upon returning to 
India, the merchants of the country earnestly entreated 
him not to leave, 'flnw volunteered that, if he had decided 
uijoii that (‘ourse owing to want of funds, they would supply 
him with as much gold, silver, and merchandise as he had 
need of, if‘ he would only remain until the affairs of the 
city should have become more settled. Albuquerque ex- 
plained that circumstances rendered it necessary that he 
should now go to India, but he promised that he would 
quickly return to visit them, and that in the meanwhile, 
for the security of the city, he would leave the fortress so 
provided with artillery and Portuguese cavaliers that it 
would be perfectly safe against any Power in the world. 

! he merchants replied tliat when he wuis in Malacca his 
name alone was sufficient for its defence and maintenance 
for a hundred years, and they therefore repeated their re¬ 
quest that he would not leave them. Albuquerque again 
assured them of the necessity for his departure, since the 
fortress of Goa had yet to be com])leted, and he was un¬ 
aware how affairs had gone there since his depai ture. 

Albuquerque lost no time in acquainting King Dorn 
Manoel of how he had taken Malacca, and added it to the 
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CHAP. Portuguese dominions. The King, on receipt of this 
welcome intelligence, wrote to inform the Pope Leo X. of 
^ ^ the victories gained by the Portuguese arms in that part of 
1511 . the world. 

This concurrence of great and prosperous events in¬ 
duced the Po[)e to direct the celebration of a public thanks¬ 
giving in Rome, which was accordingly observed with 
extraordinary pomp and splendid processions to the 
churches of S. Maria del Popolo and S. Agostino, in which 
the Pontiff appeared in person, thus giving additional 
dignity to tlie ceremony. At the same time he ordered 
Camillo Portio, one of the canons of S. Peter’s, at Rome, 
to pronounce, in the pontifical chapel, a Latin oration in 
praise of the character and actions of the King of Portugal. 
This mutual interchange of civility and respect between 
the King of Portugal and the Pontiff was, however, 
rendered mucli mor(‘ conspicuous by a splendid embassy 
from the Portuguese monarch, Avhich soon afterwards 
arrived at Rome. The chief ambassador on this occasion 
was the celebrated Tristao da Cunha, who had himself held 
a principal command in the exj)edition to the East, and had 
acquired great honour by his conduct and courage in its 
prosecution. He was accompanied by Jaco Pacheco and 
Giovanni de Faria, })rofessors of the law, of great eminence 
and authority. Three sons of Chinlia, with many others of 
his relatives and friends, accompanied the procession, 
which was met at tlie gat(‘S of the city by a select body of 
cardinals and pi’elates, who conducted the strangers to the 
palaces appointed for their residence. But the respecta¬ 
bility of the envoys was of less importance in the eyes of 
the populace than the singular and magnificent presents 
for the Pope by which they were accompanied. Among 
these were an elephant of extraordinary size, two leopards, 
a panther, and other uncommon animals. Several Persian 
horses, richly caparisoned, appeared also in the train, 
mounted by natives of the same country dressed in their 
proper habits. To these was added a profusion of articles 
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of inestimable value : pontifi(*al vestments, adorned with 
o-old and jewels, vases, and other implements for the cele¬ 
bration of sacred rites, and a covering for the altar of the 
most exquisite workmanship. A lierald, bearing the arms of 
the Portuguese sovereign, led the ])r()cession. On their 
arrival at the pontifical palace, wliere the Pope stood at the 
window to see them pass, the elephant stopped, and, 
kneeling before his Holiness, bowed himself thrice to the 
ground. A large \’essel wars hen' provided and filled with 
^^^Lter, wdnch the elephant drew up into his trunk and 
sliowered down again n])on the adjacent multitudes, dis¬ 
persing no small ])ortion of it among tlie more polite spec¬ 
tators at the windows, to the great enterlainment of the 
Pontiff*. 

Six days afteiwvards the ambassadors were admitted to a 
public audience, on wdiich occasion the procession waas re¬ 
peated. The Pope, surrounded by the cardinals and pre¬ 
lates of the Church, and attended by the ambassadors of 
foreign States and all the officers of his coui’t, waas ad¬ 
dressed in a Latin oration by Pacheco, at the conclusion 
of wdiich Leo replied to him in the same language, highly 
commending the King for his devotion to the Holy See. Of 
this opportunity the Pontiff also availed himself to re¬ 
commend the maintenance of peace among the States of 
Europe, and the union of their arms against the Turks. On 
the following day the presents from the King waue brought 
into the conservatory of the gardens adjoining the ponti¬ 
fical palace, where, on the introduction of animals proper 
for that purpose, the wild beasts disj)la.yed their agility in 
taking, and their ferocity in devouring, their prey. The 
Portuguese monarch had intended to have surprised the 
Roman people ivith the sight of another and yet rarer 
animal, which had not been seen in Rome for many ages ; 
but the rhinoceros which he had brought from the East for 
the purpose unfortunately perished in the attempt to get 
him on board the vessel prepared to transport him to Italy, 
Albuquerque left Malacca with three vessels and a 
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CHAP junk, on board of which were only 100 Portuguese, at 
the beginning of December, 1511. When he had passed 
^ ^ over the shoals of Capacia he ordered the captains of the 
1511 . Euxobregas'' and the junk to keep close together, be¬ 
cause they sailed well in company, and lest the Javanese, 
who were on board the junk, should plan any treason 
against them, whilst he in the “V\ov de la mar” and 
Pero de Alpoym in the Trinidade ” sailed as convoy to 
each other. When tlu'y had gone as far as Polvoreira 
Island, in the Straits of Malacca, the pilots of Albu¬ 
querque’s vessels, not being on their guard against certain 
shallows which were situated on that part of the coast of 
Sumatra, just opposite to the kingdom of Daru, ran the 
‘‘ Flor de la mar ” ashore on them in the night, and the 
vessel, being very old, broke up into two parts directly 
she struck. Pero de Alpoym, who was on the outer side, 
let go his anchor directly lie heard the cries of the (U'ew 
and understood that the ship was lost, and remaiiK'd 
where he was all the night long in a tierce gale at the 
mercy of the cable. When morning broke, the boats of 
the ships Trinidade ” and ‘‘Flor de la mar” having 
been staved in by the heavy seas, Albuquerque ordered a, 
raft to be prepared with boards plac’cd upon some timbers, 
u])on which he embarked with two mariners, and by 
means of oars improvised out of some pieces of boards, 
rowed towards the Trinidade,” wliich was reached with 
some difficulty, by the aid of ropes tied to buckets which 
were thrown out from that ship. The rest of the crew 
of the “Flor de la mar,” having constructed another raft, 
embarked thereon, and were with the greatest difficulty 
also rescued by the “Trinidade.” Meanwhile the Javanese 
on board the junk mutinied, killed all the Portuguese 
on board, and sailed away to the kingdom of Pacem, 
where the governor, who had risen up in rebellion and 
taken possession of the kingdom, received them with great 
honour. 

In the “Flor de la mar” and in the junk whose criuv 
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had mutinied and taken her away, there were lost the chap. 
richest spoils that had ever been colkcted since the Por- 
tuguese first arrived in India; besides many women ^ 

skilled in embroidery work, and several young girls 1512 . 
and youths of noble family from all the countries east¬ 
ward of Cape (Jomorin, whom Albuquerque was conveying 
to the Queen Donna Maria. There were also lost the 
castles of woodwork, ornamented with brocades, which 
the King of Malacca used to carry upon bis elephants, 
and very I’ich palanquins for his personal use, all plated with 
gold, and large quantities of jewellery and precious stones. 
Albiiquerqiu' uas besides carrying witli him as a present 
to King Dorn Manoel, a table, with its feet all overlaid 
with plates of gold, which Mill* Rao presented to Albu- 
qimrque for the King when the lands of Goa were 
delivered up to him. The crew all lost their kits, and 
nothing was saved excepting the sword and crown of 
gold, and the ruby ring which the King of Siam had sent to 
King Dorn Manoel. Albmjuerque also lost the lions he 
had taken from the sepulchres of the Kings of Malacca, 
which he had intended should have adorned his own t(unb. 

As the remaining vessels ])ursued their journey towards 
India they ran short of supplies and water, and were 
reduced thereby to great straits, when fortunately they 
espied two large Moorish ships, which they captured, and 
from these furnished themselves with provisions and 
water, and thus, in due (a)urse, they arrived at (k)chiii 
some' time in January, 1512. 

Lourenyo Moreno, Antonio Real, and Diogo Pereira, 
who had written to King Dorn Manoel complaining of 
Albmjuerque’s proceedings, when no news of him reached 
India from Malacca, spread a report that he was lost, and 
all his fleet with him. Upon this rumour gaining currency 
the Moorish inhabitants began to intrigue against the 
Portuguese in India, and interested themselves in bring¬ 
ing about a maritime invasion by the Rumes; but such 
was the influence of his presence in India that as soon as 
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CHAP, the arrival of Albuquerque at Cochin became generally 
known, all tliose who liad joined in the conspiracy against 

*7"^^ the Portuguese abondoned their intentions. 

1512 . On the very day of his arrival Albuquerque landed, and 
at once i)rocceded in procession to the church, where a 
thanksgiving service was held for his safe return. After 
tliis he was informed of the siege of Goa by an army of 
the Adil Khan during his absence (whicli will be related 
in the next chapter), and lie immediately sent off a catur 
carrying a messages to Diogo Mendes, with an account of 
Ids arrival. As soon as tlie catiir had departed on its 
errand a message arrived from Diogo Correa, captain of 
Cananor, to tlie effect tliat the merchants had brought 
nc'ws that a great fleet of Kurnes had set sail from Suez 
on their ^vay■ to help the Adil Khan against Goa. This 
news greatly disconcerted Albuquerque, as lie had then 
with him but very few vessels available. 

Although Albuquerque had been away from India for 
less than twelve months in his expedition to Malacca, on 
his return he found things in a very unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion. In a letter to King Dom Manoel, of the 1st April, 
1512, he related that on his arrival he found the ships there 
in a most dilapidated condition, and everything in Cochin in 
a, most disorganised state; all the well-to-do people of the 
place had been expelled by the alcaldc-mor^ amongst whom 
was Simao Rangel,^ who had been robbed of all his property 
l)y the Moors. When Albuquerque left for Malacca the 
forts were, he said, in a fair state of defence, and he had 
given the respective captains strict instructions to forbid 
the passage of soldiers from one fortress to another 
without special permission; but, notwithstanding these 
orders, not oidy had there been several exchanges, but 


* Sirailio Raiijj:el was a servant of Kinj? 
Dom Manoel, and, as he was a man 
<d' ^^reat judgment, Albut^uerque often 
made use of his services m connection 
witli matters of importance. When he 
was at Cochin, during the absence of 
Albuquerque at Malacca, he and some 


others disagreed with certain proceed- 
ingsof Louren^oMoreno, Antonio Real, 
and Diogo Pereira, ana these, there¬ 
fore, went away in a catur to Goa 
On the voyage he was captured by 
some pardon of Calicut. 
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numerous desertions liad takim ])lace. It is also stated 
in the same letter that a priest of the Order of Sao Domingo 
had defrauded inany people in Goa by making himself 
sole heir in the wills which he had been enti’usted by them 
to draw up. “The greatest of all evils to Goa is, how¬ 
ever,” he added, ‘‘the persistent and constant re])ort that 
‘the Riimes are coming.’ It is a source of gr(‘at danger 
to India, and causes much disquiet and un(*asiness among 
natives and Cliristians alik(‘. As regards these damaging 
nnnarks, I would res])ectfully submit to your Miijesty tliat 
until we go to the Red Sea, and assure these people that 
sucli beings as the liurries ar(‘ not in ('xisttmee, there can 
he no confidence or peace for your Majesty’s subjects in 
tliese jiarts.” He then concluded by earnestly imploring 
that jdeiity of arms, men, and all nec(‘ssa,ry tof)ls, imple- 
niLMits, &c., might be sent for the purpose of erecting 
forti’esses and oilier works of (hdence. 

Soon after dispatching the above-mentioned hotter, 
Albuquerqm^ went with liis entire fleet towards the 
Straits of Mecca and Aden, liaving ])reviously dispatched 
Diogo Fernandes with three ships to dismantle tlie for¬ 
tress of Socotra, as it had proved ([uite ustdess for the 
pur]K)se for which it was first erecti'd, and tlnm to sail to 
Ormuz to collect the tribute accrued due. ddiis he did to 
his perfect satisfaction, and then returiK'd to India. The 
fleet which accompanied Albuquer([u(‘ consisted of the 
following vessels: “ Flor de la mar," Ciriie,” “Rey 
Grande,” Rumesa” (all large ships\ Sao Christovao,” 
“Santa Maria de Ajuda,” “ Gary a,” ‘Hlosario,” “Santa 
Espirito,” “ Rey Fequeno,” “Taforea,” “ Leonarda,” and 
some small caravels. With these he started as arranged, 
but was soon forced to put back owing to stress of 
weatluu'. Finding the monsoon would not starve for a 
voyage to Ormuz, he left some of the shi])s at Goa, in 
order to undergo repairs, and then proceeded to Cochin 
and Canaiior, where he landed some men and arms. Hero 
we must leave him whilst we recount the events that took 
[dace at Goa during the absence of Albuquerque at Malacca. 
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CIIArTER IX. 

Alliuk oil (km l>y Ikilad Khan—'rreacliory ol’ Ikissol Kiian—Ari'ival 
of KoinfonuaiKaits—Koportod Advaaice of tlu' IKiinos from Suez 
-Arrival of AHhkiuojvjuo at (kia—Attack oil liaiiostai'im - 
Advance of Rasscl Kha.n on (loa His Repulse—Ciiptiire of 
Raiu'staiim Rorf. Rniiisliinc'ni. of R('li(‘^^‘id(.^s Rrojxised Expedi¬ 
tion to Aden—Rloekade of the (.dlienl. Ikii’ts Arrival of 
Ambassadors from various Kinns and from Rrestei' dohn— 
-Negotiations fora lAirtress at Calicut—AHaKjuei'ipie/sLetter on 
the imj)ortance of Coa. 


No sooner liad AHdnso de All)U(]uer(jne It'ftCJoii for iMalaeca 
than the Adil Khan eonceiviMl tlie idea of reeonquerinn* 
Ids lost |)oss('ssions, and to tliis end lie laaqiared a force, 
wliich he placed under Pulad Kliaii to drixe out Milr Rao, 
wlio wars carrying on the govan’ninent and farming the 
revenues of the inuinlaiid district, and, if iiossihle, to cap¬ 
ture Tiinoja, who xxais with him. Pulad Khan proceeded 
oil tills enter[)ris(‘ with a force of iidautry and cavalry, 
and as soon as Milr Rao received information of ids in- 
ttmderl attack he collected 4,000 native ptaaiis and fifty 
mounted men, and sent forward Jlicarrhau to defend a 
pass in the mountain range xvldch the enemy must traverse; 
hut he xva,s so slow in taking up tlie position, that when 
he ari'ived at the jiass lie found it already in the posses¬ 
sion of the enemy, Pulad Khan fell u])()u him xvith his 
entire force, com])letely routed him, and in the pursuit 
killed l licarrhau, together with a large jiortion of the men 
who were xvith him. Pulad Khan then, xvithout any 
delay, fell u])on Milr Rao’s camp, and speedily put him 
also to the rout. Milr Ruo, having no means of obtaining 
support, did not, as might have been expected, fall back 
upon Goa, but, acting on the advice of Timoja, fled 
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towards iSdirsiii<j;;i; and, having arrived at Ihsnaga, was 
very favourably received by the King. Shortly affpr 
reaching lUsnaga, dnnoja died. A few days later Milr 
Kao, having receivcal a report froni llonawar that his 
brother, who had risen up and taken possession of that 
kingdoiii, was dead, Ix'gged permission of the King to 
<le])ai‘t, and on arrival assumed the sovereignty of that 
kingdom, lie ever after remained a staunch adherent of 
the King of Portugal. 

Pulad Khaii, having thus gained ])ossession of the main¬ 
land territories of (ioa—forgetful of the instructions lie 
liaxl received from tin? Adil Kha-ii, whicli Avere tint in the 
evcuit of his success he was to aavait instructions as to his 
further proceedings—(h’sired to follow up his \ictorv, 
mid, with certain rafts and lioats he found nsidy at hand, 
crossed over to tlie island of (roa. without meeting Avith 
any resistance. lie at once fortitied himself in Ihuiestarim, 
which, although it comma,nded llie [irincipal passage from 
the mainland to tins island of (loa„ had bium in^glectiul bv 
Rodrigo Kabello, iiotAvithstanding that Albuqueiapn' had 
ordiuKal, before his (h'parture, that it should be ])ut into a 
proper condition of (hdence. 

As soon as Pulad Khan had fudified himself at Panes- 
tarim he made an incursion through the inugliboui’ing vil¬ 
lages, ([(‘stroying and burning everything he came across. 
As soon as this came to the knoAvledge of Rodrigo liabello 
he sallied out of the city Avith thirty mounted men, 
accom[)anied by the aged ahfiKcJl of Cananor, Avith 400 
Nail'S. '.rhese fell u])on Pulad Khan’s forces, and 
worsted them, killing as many as l,b00 lurks and 
('Oracones. Kodrigo Rabello folloAved after the enemy 
as they retreated, Avith only his feAv mounted men, Avhere- 
apon the Turks rallied behind some old ruins, where the 
horsemen could not get at them, and defended themselves, 
killing liodi'igo Rabello and Manoel da Cunha, Avho Avas 
With him. The remainder of the Portuguese force, seeing 
that they Avere iioav Avithout a caiitain, retreated to the 
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CHAP, city, and Pulad Khan’s troops at tlic sairio time retired to 
Banestarim, intending, however, at an early date to besiege 
the city. 

151J. The natural successor to Ilodrigo Ra,hello, as captain of 
the fortress, was Francisco Pantoja; but he, not being 
popular with the majority of the Portuguese, they elected 
J)iogo Mendes de Vasconcellos, whom Albiupierqiie had 
left captive in the keep, and, liaving liberated him, they 
handed over to him the government of the city, and all 
took oaths of allegiance. Diogo Mendes de Auisconccllos, 
having assumed the captaincy, wrote to Maiioel de Lacerda, 
who was making his way as captain of a tlc'et against Cali¬ 
cut, giving him an account of all that had occurred, and 
desiring him to come back to help him. 

On recei[)t of news of the state of (joa,Manoel de Lacerda 
at once ])roc('eded thither, and on his arrival found the city 
in a great state of alarm in consequence of the reported 
approach of liassel Khan, principal caj)tain of the Adil 
Khan, with a numerous force of mm and artillery. The 
fortification of the city was completed nith great rapidity. 
Jh’eparations were at once made to resist an attack, and 
])rovisions were laid in to enable the Portuguese to stand 
a siege in case of necessity. At the critical moment IJiogo 
l^'ernandes de Beja aiaived with his tleet and forces from 
Ormuz, thus adding considerably to the available means of 
defence. 

Pulad Khan was very indignant at anotlier officer being 
sent by the Adil Khan to sui)ersede him in the siege of 
(ioa, and tlie more so when he learned that it was liassel 
Khan, a man with whom he was not on friendly terms; 
and he therefore refused to obey him. Passd Khan, 
entertaining some doubts whether lie would be able to 
coerce Pulad Khan himself, determined to appeal to the 
Portuguese to assist him in the matter, lie liad tvitli him 
Joao Machado and fifteen other Portuguese, who had been 
taken prisoners with Fernao Jaco, whose ship had gone 
ashore when on his way from Socotra. x\niongst these 
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was one Duarte Tavares, esquire of the court of Abrantes, ^ 
whom the Turks took prisoner in the island of Chorarn. 

The latter Kassel Khan sent with a message to Diogo ^ 
Mendes, to (Jeclare that the Adil Khan, his lord, greatly 
desired peace and friendship witli the King of Portugal, 
and was very much annoyed at what Fulad Khan had 
done. lie liad, tlierefore, sent him with a force to restrain 
him. On arrival, however, he found liim in a state of 
rebellion, and strongly fortified in Ihinestarim. Itassel 
Khan therefore requested Diogo Mendes to assist in turn¬ 
ing liim out, since the Adil Klian liad no desire to make 
war upon tlie Portuguese. 

It would, no doubt, liave been more to the advantage 
of the Portuguese to have assisted Pulad Kliaii against 
Kassel Khan, for, as the f)nrier had already risen in rebel¬ 
lion against the Adil Khan, he might, in that case, liave 
been induced to join with them against Ins late lord; 
being, howevei', quite deceived by the overtun^s made by 
Kassel Khan, Diogo Mendes and all the fidalgos agreed 
to help him. Diogo Pernandes de Beja was accordingly 
ordered to proceed with 200 men up the river to assist 
Kassel Khan by water, whilst his forces operated by land, 
and the two forces falling together upon Pulad Khan com¬ 
pletely routed him. When Pulad Khan saw that he had 
lost the day he fled to the mainland, where he died of poison. 

Having obtained possession of Banestarim, Kassel Khan 
fortified the place and provided it with a large force of men, 
artillery, and munitions. Having done this he sent a mes¬ 
sage to Diogo Mendes, asking that he might be admitted 
into the city, since it was the chief city of the kingdom of 
the Adil Khan, his lord, which could not be established in 
any other locality. Diogo Mendes then discovered the 
mistake he had made. He had within the city a force 
of not more than 1,200 men, of whom only about one- 
third were Portuguese, whilst Kassel Khan brought with 
him a force of 7,000. Kassel Khan commenced to besiege 
the city, and closely invested it during the whole winter. 
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SO that those within tlie walls hoi^’aii to be siihji'cted to 
■ ^reat hardships and privations. AVIkui affairs seemed to 

A.i). be in a critical position some of tlie rortu^'uesc deserted 
J 511 -1 e. and went over to Rassel Klian, Ix'lievinf^’ tliat tin' city would 
not be able to liold out anv lonm'r. As soon as Joao 

•> O 

Machado saw this lie went over to the rortiii)’uese side 
witl) some ten or twelve' (fliristiaiis who (h'siix'd to ac¬ 
company liim. Shortly afterwards Maiuad de la, (Aa-da 
arrivc'd witlj his vessel from (’ochin, wliere lu' lia,d win¬ 
tered, and reinfoi-ced the e;’arris()ii nith both men and 
provisions. ins])iring them with new life and hopes. In a 
little whil(^ Joao Seri’ao also arrived, and as soon as 
Christovain (](' Rrito, who was at (Auianor, heard of tlu' 
condition of (doa, lie went thither with one ^Tea,t and four 
smaHer sliips, carrying reinforcennmls of men and su])plies 
of ])rovisions, and thus secured tlu' towm from furtlier a])- 
prehensions of capture'. 

As soon as Arfoiiso d(‘ A]bu(pier(|iie ]‘('aehed (’ochin 
from Malacca, the new’s of his anival s])read ra])idly 
throughout the country, and disconceric'd tht' ])huis of 
tliose' w’ho liad conspired toge'ther against the rortiiguese. 
Having Ix'en informed of the position olhiHairs at ( ioa, he 
at once sent off a message to Diogo Me'iidc's informing 
him of his return to India, and of his intention to proceed 
to (loa as soon as his arrangements for so doing sliould be 
com])l('ted. About this time news also reached India of 
the d('])artnre of a great fleet ol* Itunu's from Suez to help 
the Adil Khan against (loa. This greatly distressed 
yVlbuquerque on account of the smallness of his available 
fleet to oppose them ; but wdiilst he w as in a state of inde¬ 
cision as to wdmt wa:)uld be his best course to pursue 
under the circumstances, ]), (larcia di' Noronha ari’ived at 
Cochin, oil the 2()th of August, loll!, with six shijis, and 
Joigc de Mello wdth eight shi[)8 and a large body ofhnen on 
l)oard. In a letter to the King of the last-mentioned date, 
Albuqueiaiue reported tliat Cochin wars then in a good 
state of defence, and possessed ample ammunition as w^ell 
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as men. It appears from this letter that the King had 
commanded liim to ent(T into treaties witli all the native 
Powers, with the exception of (hlicait; but, in reply, whilst 
informing Ills Majesty that he was at peace witli the 
whoh' of Malabar, (rxeept (’alient, pointed out that there 
was notliing to be gained by prolonging the war with that 
State ; that the King of Calicmt would not now i-efiisi^ to 
enter into a treaty if iXMjuested to do so ; and that a far 
larger trade was to be olitained by peaceful means than by 
war. 

W itli till' reinforceimmt which liad now joined him, 
Alhinpimapu' no longer Inasitatial as to what h(‘ should do, 
and, althougli many of his ships were in a sadly decayed 
conditioin he sc't out to m(‘et th(‘fl(M‘t of the Humes on the 
h'lh of Si^ptcMiiher, loll!, with sixteen sail, in addition to 
which h(‘ ('xpi'cted to take up four at (Joa, On reaching 
( ananor he hairned tha.t th(‘ arrival ol‘ the Itiiim's’ fleet 
was uncertain, so he sent back two \essels to (hxdiin to 
tak(‘ iu their cargo, and with tlie rest h(‘ procaaaied on his 
vovag(‘, d(‘termiinng, however, now to go direct to the 
rcli(d‘of (joa,. It doc'S not ajiix'ar whether or not Albu- 
(jUf'iapie mad(' a. long stay at (-ananor, but his ])rogress 
seems to have been \ ery slow, sinc(‘ by the iSth of October 
hr was bOdre Bhatkal, and must ha,ve reached Ooa about 
the l!()th of that month, lie had, honiAiT, sent Dorn 
(larcia (h' Noroiiha with tlu' gixritAa' portion of the fleet in 
advamag with instructions that everything was to be made 
ready for an attack on Ihinestarim as soon as lu^ should 
arrive, and in the imainwhih' non(‘ of the inhabitants were 
1o be allowed to leave the city without special jiormis- 
sion. 

As soon as Albmpienjuc arrived at Ooa he lost no time 
in commencing an attack on Banestarim. Ilie whole 
flc‘et took up a position opposite to the fortress, and com¬ 
menced a furious bombardment, Avhich was replied to by 
the guns of the fort with equal vigour. The Turks had 
mounted a basilisk (an ancient kind of cannon of large 
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calibre), which did great execution amongst the Portu¬ 
guese ships, and a boat Avas accordingly sent to attack it, 
when a round shot struck on the muzzle and broke it, 
killing two renegade bombardiers, one of Avhom was a 
Gallician, and the other a Castilian, who had fled away at 
the first entry of the Portuguese into Goa, and gone over 
to the Moors. 

In order to cut off any reinforcements that might be 
sent from the mainland to Banestarim, All)U({uer(}ue sent 
Dorn Garcia de Noronha with two small ships and a 
barge, all armed with artillery, to cross over the narrow 
pass opposite the fortress, and to attack it from the 
other side. In elfecting this passage one of the vessels 
grounded and capsized, but the other two took up a 
position and commenced an attack on that side. Albu- 
quenpie then ordercal a stockade to be destroyed that had 
been erected by the Moors, so as to enable his shi])s to get 
close to the walls. This was effected during the night; 
and several shi[)s had been placed in position inside the 
stockade before they were discovered. The Moors, however, 
lost no time in attacking them, and threw down burn¬ 
ing trusses of straw to the foot of the wall ; by tlie light 
thus afforded they Avere enabled to fire upon the shii)s 
Avith their guns, Avhich replied at almost close (juarters. 

Albuquerque then left these vessels in order to bring up 
reinforcements to attack the fort from the land side, and 
having captured tAvo Moors, Avho Avere on their way to 
Banestarim, he learned from them that Yusuf-al-Araj 
was on his Avay Avith 2,000 men to relieve the fortress, 
and that Avithin it there Avas a combined force of about 
0,000 Turks, Humes, and Cora^anes, besides about 3,000 
other troops, including 100 musketeers and 300 horsemen. 
Albuquerque then appointed Ayres da Silva chief captain 
of tlie ships, Avith instructions to attack the fortress on 
the side of the sea directly he saAV an assault commenced 
on it from the land side. 

Whilst preparations Avere being made for the general 
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attack, the bombardment from the sea was continued (ifAP. 
almost nninterru[)tedly for eight days and nights, during 
which the Portugucso ships were completely riddled with ^ „ 
shot, and their yards and rigging stuck all over with ar- 
rows. During- this time a caravan of draught oxen appeared 
on the mainland, bringing provisions to the fortress, 
whereupon Ayres da Silva started one night with a body 
of men, and having either killed or driven away the guard 
that accompanied the caravan, captured all the provi¬ 
sions. 

Albuquerque having made his way to the city of (loa, 
was received, on landing, by a deputation of the ])rincipal 
people in the placci, who delivered an address to liim, and 
Manoel de Lacerda fonndly handed to him tlie keys of 
the citadel, lie then went in procession to th(‘ church, 
and, after hearing a sermon, at once set to work majving 
preparations for an attack on Banestarim; but, whilst thus 
engaged, the news readied him that Rassel Khan had left 
tlie fortress, and, accompanied by a large force of infantry 
and cavalry, was on his way to attack the city. It was 
night when he received this intelligence ; and (uirly the 
following morning Albuquerque went out of the city, 
accompanied by a tew officers, and a com|)any of troops 
under Manoel de Lacerda, to some neighbouring heights 
to reconnoitre, and discovered Kassel Khan with his 
forces bivouacked in the valley beneath. Tie then sent 
Kuy (Ton(;.alves and Joao Fidalgo with dOO men to re¬ 
inforce Manoel de Ijacerda; and after these he sent thirty 
mounted men, with a message to Lacerda to maintain his 
position, but not to eng-age the enemy. If, however, he 
observed that they were determined to tight, he was to send 
word back. When Kassel Khan perceived how few men 
were opposed to him, he came on with his forces to engage 
them, but Manoel de Lacenla remained firm, declining to 
fight, and sent word to Albuquerque according to his in¬ 
structions. A council was then held, and it was determined 
to sally out from the city and attack the enemy. Albii- 
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qiiorqvie formed the wliole of his forces into three com¬ 
panies, tlie commiuids of which were taken 1)\^ Pero 
Mascarenlias, Dorn (hircia de Noronlm, and All)uqiier(pie 
liimselh res|)ecti\'ely. Phey marclied out in the above 
order, and liassel Klhan therenpon l)ei>’an to push on liis 
l)att<‘dions to m(‘(d, them. 

A\ lien All)ii(puT([ne saw tlie enemy ap])roaching, lie 
ordeival Pei’o Mas(‘arenlias to wlieid round liis company so 
as to fac(‘ them, and Dom (iarcia de A’oi’onha to [iress 
forward to tlunr rigid, whilst he placcal liis company on 
t.lieir Ic'fl, thus taking them in flank. Jk'rceiviiig these 
inovi'menls, Ihissfd Khan lialtial his battalions, wherenjion 
the rortngiK'se attacked them on three sides, and threw 
tlnmi into disonhay and they then b(‘gan to la'tn'at towards 
the fortri'ss. As soon as Allnupierqin' pia’eeivial this 
he s(mt his cavalry to attack thmn, and in the charge 
J,00d native (Ainaiassc' peons bc'cann^ scqiarated fi'om 
th(‘ main body of th(‘ emany, and went up along a rising 
ground. Tlu'se being in disordm’, AlbiKpieiapie sent a 
com])anv of his troops to sc'parata' tln'in from th('ii‘ main 
body, and as soon as tln'V saw that tluA' wer(‘ ent off they 
fl(‘(l to tlu' ford of (iondalim, and, crossing ovin’ the river 
to tln^ mainland, many of them \M‘r(' drowned. 

Pm’o Maseaaamhas and J)oin (Jarcia de Xoronha now 
fell (iiriously upon tire (memy as tlnyv weri' ajiproaching 
1> mt'starini, capturing all tlnar horsces; those wlio were' 
in the van ruslnHl into the fortn^ss, and in their paiiiit 
(dosed tlie gates, shutting many of tlieir companions out¬ 
side. Some of thes(' managi'd to cffVad a,n entrance by 
running round to th(‘ otluT side of the fortress, but the 
majority were either drowned, stifled in tlu^ mud, or slain 
(dither by their [uirsuors or by Ayres da Silva, and his men, 
who then canu' np in tlndr boats. Many of the Portu¬ 
guese succcH'dia] in scaling the wall of the fortress, and 
some believed that, demoralised as llassel Khan’s troops 
then w(‘re, they might have succeeded in (‘aptnring the 
place. P)ut, as tln^y were without any ai-tillei-y, jVlbu(|uer- 
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quo ordenHl tlu' men to retire. In tliis eng’agomciit many 
cavaliers wer(‘ wouiidcal, and loO soldiers. 

AVheii tli(‘ Poi'tog-uese liad witlidravvii from llie fortress, 
Albiiquer(iue dnov tliem u[) at a sliort distance from it, 
on a s])()t wliere tiiev ^vere i)r()tected from tlie enemy’s 
; and after carefully surveyiui>- tlu' position, he with¬ 
drew his wh()l(‘ army to th(‘ city, in order I hat the Avoniided 
inio-ht 1)(' ])re])erly atteinhal to, and the otlu'i’s might rest 
alter the (wertions of the day. Iha'e lu' |■(‘mained for 
several days, during which artillery, scaling ladders, 
mantlets, and othei’ requirements for an assaidt were' 
collected; and as soon as these W(‘re r('!idy hi* scait them 
off iindm* a convo\ of crossbowinen and muskidc'ca’s to a 
s])ot known as th(‘ Tivo Tnrs\ about midway b(hween 
vloa and llanestarim, wIkut' 1h' oiohMoal his tent to l)c‘ 
l)itche(L On the following day h(' set out witli th(‘ 
whole of tli(' annv 1o the niimbia* of about d),dO() men, 
and ].)itcl)(Ml his camp af tin' Twu Tires, Here he 
rc'inaiiH'd for two days, until all tlu^ neca'ssary su]q)lies 
had b(a'n collecU'd, and tlnm s(mt forward kero Mas- 
caiandias \N'ith souu' troops, and all the artillery, to erect 
stockades in wdiich to jdaait tlie guns. 

An artilleio' duel now commemaak without mucli 
damage bidiig doin' on eitlier sidt*: and as soon as night 
fell the kortugnese guns were advancc'd nean'r to the 
walls. Jii tin' morning f()(l of tlu' ('nem\ came out to 
attack tin' guns, but many of tlu'se wc'ia^ kilhal, and the 
rest rc'tired, whereupon the artilh'iw Ix'gan to play upon 
the wall with sucli fury, from morning till (‘\ening, that 
not a single man dared to show himsc'll between the 
batth'inents. The wall had already begun to give way, 
and during tin* following night the guns were advanced 
still nearer to the fortress, whilst pix'parations were also 
mad(? for an assaull the next morning. 15ut before the 
attack was m ide, Rassel Khan, ])erceiving that he was 
cdosely attacked on all sides, with no hoju' of assistance 
from without, whilst he was also running sliort of supplies 
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CHAi*. and ammunition, hung out a white Hag, and sued for 
peace. The majority of the captains were in faa our of 
Aj). giving an assault and capturing liass(d Khan, but this was 
151overruled by Albuquerque, as he coiisiderc'd that it could 
only be accomplislied by a serious loss of life to the Portu¬ 
guese. He therefore demanded that the fortress should 
be surrendered with all its artillery, horses, and every¬ 
thing else tliat it contained, and that the renegades who 
were with liassel Khan should also be given up, upon 
which conditions he would allow tln'in all to retire, 
liassel Khan agreed to all these terms, but begged to be 
excused giving up the renegades; Albuquerque, how¬ 
ever, declined to listen to any terms unless these were 
suiTendered, and liassel Khan was therefore obliged to 
yield this point, which he did, on condition that their 
lives should be spared, which was agreed lo. dlie enemy 
then all retired to the mainland, taking with them 
nothing but tlie clothes they wore. 

Even with the assistance of the boats from the Portu¬ 
guese vessels, it occupied two days in |)assing the whole of 
the garrison of Panestarim across the iin er, and on the day 
following the com])letioii of the evacuation, Iciifularij, 
captain of the Adil Khan, arrived with a large body of men 
and great quantities of supplies, to tlu^ relief of liassel 
Khan. Put wlien he saw that the ])lace was aln^ady in 
possession of the Portuguese, he returned with the army 
back to his own country. 

Albuquerque immediately set to woi*k to repair tlie 
fortifications, and placed within the fortress more artillery, 
together with large quantities of munitions of war, and he 
also appointed a captain, with a body of troops, to guard 
it. Albuquerque then ordered Fernfio Tropes,* and the 


* Fernao Lopos, who was the ring¬ 
leader of the r(;neir:ide«, set out (»n his 
leturn to Portus'iil alter the dcuith ot 
Ait’onso de Albuquerque. tVel'errin^ 
a voluntary exile to a return to his 
friends in his mutilated condition, on 


arrival at the island of St. Ileleiin, 
which was then iminhahiled, he landed 
with a fnitutul slave, with the view of 
endini( his days there. Here he estab* 
lished a hermitng-i'. His friends, hear¬ 
ing of his situation, sent him roots and 
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other rencj^ades, to be br()u<»;ht before him, and ordered chap. 
that their ri^*lit hands, tlie thumbs of tlieir left hands, 
their ears and tlieir noses slionld be cut off* as a terrible a.ix 
examide, and in memory of tlie ])unis]iment meted out to 
them for tlie treason and Avickediiess Avhich tliev had 
committed against Clod and tlieir Kinj^. 

AfU'i’ liavin^' provisioned the fortress with evervthini’- 
that was reiiiiisite, Albuqueniiu' returned to the city of 
(loa with all thc‘ army, wh(‘re they were received with 
i(i eat di'inonstratioiis of joy by the entire ])()|)uhice. They 
marched straight to the churcli, where a thanksgiving ser¬ 
vice was In'ld; and immediately after this Albinjiieniue 
establislied a large hospital for the care of the wounded, 
who were \ (Tv numerous, lie then commanded (larcia d(‘ 

Sousa to take certain ships and cruise oil* the liar of Dabhol, 
and not pmanit a siiigh^ vessel to go into, or out of, the port, 
with the object of making war upon the Adil Khan, wher¬ 
ever he was able to jirevail against liim. After this lie 
oi'dered tlu' collection of large (juautities of limestone and 
masonry, for the com[)letioii and strengthening of the for¬ 
tresses of 1) inestarim, Paugim, and Devarim, which com¬ 
manded tine prii)ci|)a.l passes to the mainland. The two 
latter he placed in charge of Manoel Pragoso and Hastiilo 
Rodrigues respect ively, whilst ho conferred the C-aptaincy 
of (joa upon Ik'ro Mascarenhas. 

Having ari’angc'd matters at Goa, Albiupierque con- 
templatc'd making an expedition, to Aden and the Red 
Sea. Writing from Goa on the oOth October, 10.12, to 
the King, he stated that he had received letters from 
persons at Aden to the effect that the Soldan had designs 
on that place, and had expressed an opinion that should 
he obtain a footing there he would have the key to the 
Straits, and hamper all the Portuguese trade. Albu- 

vejretaLles, fruit-trt'es, poultry and inp: to some authorities, Lopes re¬ 
birds of various kinds, ho^s and midned on the island only four years, 
goats. These latter increased ahun- whilst others assert that he stayed 
dantly, and in a few years over- there much longer, 
spread the face of the idand. Accord- 
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CHAD, querque liad received iiiforinatioii from three Jews, who 
, had arrived at Goa from Gairo, tliat the Soldaii luid 
Ajx demanded from the Slieikh 1 (10,000 xerai)hins, and upon liis 
151 1 ^. refusal to ])ay that amount the Soldan had sent him 
10,000 arrows and 100 bows, laasides a certain (piantity 
of balsam, with a messai^*e that tire arrows were to be the 
means of liis deatli, and the balsam was for tlu‘ purpose 
of emhalmim;' liim. Albmpnuvpie tlien staU'd that lie 
consideiaal it his duty lo prevent such a disaster, e\en 
though certain mattims iu India sliould be m\glected in 
coiise(iuenc(‘, and that he liad th(‘refore det(‘rmined to 
ent(M‘ the Straits that year, notwithstamling the few men 
and slii[)s he had at his dis’posah The King of Portugal 
complained to Albmpu'npie that, according to reports 
which had reached him, twimty ships had, in the previous 
year, gone from ( alicut to Mecca laden with s])ices. In 
his reply ((ioa, Stii November, 1512), Albmpiei'tpie said he 
was not surprised"^' that this should have* beam told to His 
Highness, but was astonished that he should have given 
credence to sucli a rumour, as there were not now twenty 
shijis on the whole of the Malabar coast. All tln^ Gali- 
cut vessels wliicli tradcal with Mecca had, he remarked, 
lieen seized or d(*stroyed, and any trade tlier(‘ in sjiices 
was carried on secretly, in ^ e]•y small (p.iantities, in rowing- 
boats, not more than ten or twelve in number. He 
assured the King lie necal have no fears about Calicut, 
but that the greatest danger to the Portuguese trade had 
lain in the Gulf of Ceylon, as every }ear at least fifty 
sliijis, laden with all the products of Malacca, used to sail 
for Mecca, but this too was now all altenal. 

Albmpierque was very angry at the failure of negotia¬ 
tions for peace with the Zamorin, to whom he had 
sent Simao Rangel as an ambassador before he went to 
Malacca, and he now determined to execute vengeance 

* AUnuiueniuo had a great numher against some of liis proeeedings, ia 
of enemies amongst the captains who which they were not particular as to 
were with liim iii India, some of whom the truth of their assertions. All this 
had sent remonstranecs to the King was very well known to Albuquerque. 
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upon liiin for his dujhicity in tlie matter, lie accordingly 
sent Ids nepliew, Dom (jarcia de Noronlni, to go ii]) 
against Calicut, to do as ]]iucli liarin as he could to the 
Zairioriii, and to institute a rigorous blockade of the 
coast, so as to prevent any vessels leaving that ])ort for 
Mecca. 

All ambassador had arrived at (ioa, from the Add Khan 
to pro])ose a p('ace, but, as the conditions which he was 
authorised to offer were not in all respects acceptable, 
Albn(pier(p]e sent him ha,ck a,ccom])a,nied by Diogo F(U’- 
nandes as an ambassador from himself, to negotiate' te'i'ins 
with th(‘ Adil Klian, and in the meanwhile, at tlu' 
request of the Adil Khairs aanbassador, he sent instruc¬ 
tions to Dom (jlarcia d(‘ Sousa, to susj)end the hlockadi' of 
Dabhol whilst lU'gotiations wm’e procc'eding. Imnu'diatedy 
after this an ambassador arrivcal tdso from the King of 
Cambay to conclude a treaty with tlu' Foi’luguese. Al- 
hiKjuerepie sent him back, accom])anied by Tristiio de (ia, 
as an ambassador from himself, who look witli him some 
])resents for the King, and was instructed to demand 
leave to erect a fortress in Din f)r the security of tlu' 
subjects and pi'opi'rty of the King of Portugal; that the 
iiu'i’chants of C'aiubay should send tlnar merchandise to 
Coa and not to any other port in India ; and that the King 
should not n'ceivi' any Rumes or Turks into his kingdom, 
because they were so great enemies of the Portuguese'. 
l)Ut bcf)re this messenger left he was conducted all round 
the arsenals at Coa, which at that time were full of artilh'ry, 
saddles and horse gear, weapons, and all kinds of muni¬ 
tions and material of Avar, as Avell as over the stables, 
which were tilled with horses; Albuquerque also held a 
review before him of all the crossbowmen and musk('teers. 
f h('se mustered in great numbers, for every householder 
of Goa, whether married or single, was obliged to carry a 
crossbow or musket, not only for the defence of the city, 
but also for the suppression of internal tumults. 

The messenger from Cambay was then conducted over 
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CHAP, the fortress of Baiiestariin to see the strength of the 
fortifications that had been carricHl by the Portuguese 
a«:ainst the Turks, and also the destruction tliat had been 
caused by tlieir guns, in order that he iniglit tcP his lord 
not to i)lace too mucli confidence in the ramparts of Uiu 
should tlie King of Portugal order Albu([uei*(|ue to take 
tliat place. 

During tlie absence of Albiupierque at i\lala(‘ca, the 
Kiiig of Narsinga had sent an ambassador to liim with 
a [nesent for King Dom Manoel, hut lie had returned 
again to liis own country. Albinpienpie now s(‘nt Chispar 
Clianoca to Narsinga to give that King an account of the 
siege of Panestarinn and to say that since all [lie Kings of 
India had granted a. site in their harliours for the con¬ 
struction of a strong house wherein the pro])erty of the 
King of Portugal might be ])r(‘served, and as lie was very 
desirous of being on friendly terms with tin* King, the 
latter ought to grant him a similar site in Pluitkal ; and 
in return for this he would willingly forward all the horses 
that caiiK' to market at Goa to Narsinga rather than to 
the Adil Khan. 

llirc'e days latm* an ambassador arrived from King 
Vengapor to congratulate Albu(pier(pi(‘ on his I'eturn from 
Malacca, and his success at Baiiestariin, bringing with him 
a present of sixty horse trappings and twenty-Hve saddles, 
lie also ])roposed to Albu(pier(]ue that King Vengapor 
should be ajiiiointed to the government of tlie lands of 
Goa,, for which ho offered to pay a certain s])ecified rent, 
and that he might be allowed to take bOO horses, of which 
the King was in great need. Albuquerque received the 
ambassadors with great kindness, and commanded that 
the horses \bmgapor required should be supplied to him at 
his own price, and he gave his ambassador besides many 
things for Ilis Majesty in return for the jncsents he had 
sent. 

Shortly afterwards one Matheus, an ambassador from 
Prester John, the King of Abyssinia, to the King of For- 
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tagal, arrived at Dabljol, whence he was sent to Goa by 
order of Albuquerque. He broui>^ht letters from Prester 
John to Doin Manoel, and a message desiring the marriage 
of his children with tliose of the King of Portugal, and 
also offering him troops and su])plies for the destruction 
of the House of Mecca and the Grand Soldan of Cairo, 
which he offered to have conveyed to whatever port in his 
country might be selected. He also brouglit with him a 
])iece of the wood of the true Cross for King Dom Manocd, 
whicli had been sent by the Warden of Jerusalem. The 
people of Goa entertained strong doubts whether this man 
had been really dispatched by the Prester John, and they 
declared that he was a Moor, sent as a s])y by the Grand 
Soldan. Al])u([uer(|ue, however, received him with every 
courtesy, and forwardcul him to (Jananor, in order that he 
might embark in the vessels then about to return to Por¬ 
tugal. Here also he was suspected of being a s])y sent by 
th(‘ Grand Soldan, and no sooner had the ship in which he 
embarked S(‘t sail than the captain, Bernaldim Preire, 
began to treat him very badly, and at Mozambique he was 
put in irons by advice of Francisco Pereira. 

On arrival at Portugal, King Dom Manoel received him 
well, and tnaited him in a manner dm' to an ambassadoi’. 
Having complained to His Majesty of the treatment he had 
received on the voyage, orders were given that Pernaldim 
Freire and Francisco Pereira should be thrown into prison 
in Lisbon Castle, where they remained until the ambassador 
started on his return home. On his way back he was 
accompanied by Dom Rodrigo de Lima, who was sent by 
Dom Manoel as ambassador to the Prester John. On 
arrival at Massuah, Matheus died, but Dom Rodrigo de 
Lima proceeded on his embassy. 

Dom Garcia de Noronha, having seen to the dispatch of 
the houK'ward-bound vessels from Cochin, set sail for 
Calicut with all his fleet; but no sooner had he arrived off 
that city than the Prince, brother of the Zamorin, who was 
friendly to the Portuguese, sent word to say that his bro- 
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CHAP, ther, the Zamorin, was desirous of bciug at peace with 
tlie King of l^ortugal, and would be happy to grant a site 
A.i». in Calicut for the erection of a fortress, and would ])ay him 
1513. tribute. Doiri (iarcia, liowever, vouchsafed liim no re])]y 
to his message, but continued to blockade the coast, so 
tliat not one of the ships that were tlu'u ready to sail for 
tlie Tied Sea (*ould venture out. lie remained there during 
the whole of the month of January, 1513, until he received 
a message from Albuquerque desiring him to proceed to 
Goa and join the fleet that was then ready to sail into the 
Straits of the Jvc'd Sea. 

As soon as Dorn (iarcia received this message he pro¬ 
ceeded to (5)chin, and having collected all tlu‘ sliips there 
that were s(‘rviceable, he took them ultli him to Goa, where 
he arrived on lOth February, and he informed All)nqnerque 
that before leaving Calient the Zamorin liad exjmessod his 
regret at not having come to terms with the Fortugnese, 
and stated that he was now willing to give them a site for 
a fortress, but that up to the ])resent lie had not granted it 
because the Moors from Cairo had jirevented him from so 
doing. Albnqnercpie waited at Goa. for four or tive days, 
and dispatched Francisco Mogueira, and with him Goncpilo 
Mendes, to (hlicut, to conclude teinis with tlie Zamorin, 
Avith instructions to acce])t no site for a fortress unless it 
were Avithin the reef in front of tlieir landing ])icr, in 
the liarbour pool. This officer, hoAvc^ver, met Avith no 
better success^ in the matter than others had before him, 
and as soon as the Zamorin knew that the Fortugues(' 
fleet had sailed from the coast of India, he lengthened out 
the negotiations with complimentary communications, so 
that Francisco Nogueira at length, seeing that nothing 
Avas likely to be concluded, returned to Goa. Jlic Moorish 
ships that Avere already loaded in the port then ventured 
out, and proceeded toAvards the Straits of the Red Sea, 
but, being caught in a storm, they Avere driven back to 
the coasts of Cambay. When Albuquerque returned from 
the Straits he captured them all and took them to Goa, 
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and by the loss of these the mercliant Moors of Calicut chak 
were utterly ruined. 

Before sailing from fioa, Albiujiierque laid before his ^ 
captains the following]; articles he had received from King 1513 . 
Dom Marioel concerning that place, which, in his opinion, 
were due to the conspiracies of Caspar Pereira, Ijourein^o 
Moreno, Antonio Ileal, and J)iogo IVreira, who had always 
been opposed to his ])olicy concerning that place:— 

“That Coa was very indiealthy, and was the cause of 
unnecessary exp(mse, of no use except to give tr()uble to 
the soldiers ; 

“ That therein there must be always a continued war, for 
the Adil Khan was so powerful that he would be sure to 
try his utmost to recover it, because it was tln^ ca])ital of 
his dominions; 

“That the re\'enues of the mainland, upan which Affonso 
tie Albuquerque laid great importanc(% were impossible to 
be collected, except by maintaining a great number of 
people with heavy expenses for tlie collection of this 
revenue, because the Adil Khan himself could not collect 
them without the assistance of a large army : and 

“That the Adil Khan would be glad to agree to any 
proposal, and become tril)utary to JTis llighiu'ss, provided 
tliat Goa were restored to him.” 

After consulting with his captains on this matter, Albu¬ 
querque addressed the following letter to the King (which 
on account of its importance is here given in extenso)^ 
and dispatched it to Portugal by tlu' sliips tliat were then 
about to start home :— 

“Sire,—1 captured Goa because your Highness ordered 
me to do so, and the marshal had orders to take it in his 
instructions; I took it because it was the lieadquarters of 
the league which was set on foot in order to cast ns out of 
India; and if the fleet which the Turks had prepared in 
Goa river (with a large force of men, artillery, and arms 
specially assembled for this object) had pushed forward, 
and the fleet of the Humes had come at this juncture, as 
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tliey liad expected, without doubt I should have been 
utterly discomforted ; yea, even if ever so great a fleet 
had come from Portugal, they would not have allowed it 
to make good its arrival in the country. But when once 
Goa was conquered, everything else was at our command 
without any further trouble; and when Goa was taken, 
that one victory alone did more for the advancement of 
your Highness’ j)redige than all the fleets that have come 
to India dui'ing the last flfteen years. And if your High¬ 
ness, in deference to the oinnions of those who have writ¬ 
ten this advice to you, thinks it possible to secure your 
dominions in these parts by means of the fortresses of 
Cochin and Carianor, it is impossible; for, if once Portugal 
should sufier a reverse at sea, your Indian possessions have 
not p(AV(u* to hold out a day longer than the kings of the 
land clioose to sufler it; for if one of our men take any¬ 
thing by force from a native, immediately tlnyy raise the 
drawbridge and shut the gates of the fortress; and this 
causes your Highness not to be Lord of the Land, as of 
Goa, for ill this territory the injury which is done to Moors 
or to Portuguese does not reach beyond the captain of the 
fortress. Justice is yours, and yours the arm, yours the 
sword, and in the hand of your captain-general reposes 
the punislimeiit, and before him lies the remedy for the 
complaint of everyone ; and if to-day there be any im¬ 
provement in regard to the obedience shown by the natives 
of the land, it is plainly to be referred to the fact that the 
taking of Goa keeps India in rejiose and cpiiet; and the 
fact that tile island has so freijueutly been attacked by the 
Turks, as those who wi^ote to your Higliness assert, and so 
valiantly defended by tJie Portuguese, enhances the credit 
which the [irogress of affairs in these parts deserves. And 
I liave so completely disheartened the members of the 
league against us, that the King of Cambay, powerful 
prince as he is, lost no time in sending to me his ambas¬ 
sadors, and restoring to me all the cavaliers and fldalgos 
who were shipwrecked with Dorn Affbnso de Noronha, my 
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nephew, on their voyage from Socotra, without my sending cuap. 
to ask this of him, and even offered me permission to build 
a fortress in l)iu, a matter of such immense importance ^ 
that even now I can hardly believe it; and I am now im- 
portuned by the /amorin of (hilicut, who desires to grant 
me a site to build a fortress in his city, and is willing to 
pay a yearly tribute to the crown. All this is the result 
of our holding Goa, without my waging war uj)on any of 
these princes. 

“ And I hold it to be free from doubt, tliat it fortresses 
be built in Dili and Calicut (as 1 trust in our Dord they 
will be), when once they have been well fortified, if a 
thousand of the Soldan’s ships were to make tlieii* way to 
India, not one of these places could be brought again 
uiuhu* his dominion, Hut if those of your council under¬ 
stood Indian affairs as 1 do, they would not fail to be 
aware that your Highness cannot be lord over so exten¬ 
sive a country as India by placing all your powc'r and 
strength in your marine only (a policy at once doubtful 
and full of serious inconvenience); for this, and ]iot to 
build fortresses, is the very thing which the Moors of 
these lands wish you to do, for they know well that a 
dominion founded on a navy alone cannot last, and they 
desire to live on their estates and property, and to carry 
their spiceries to the ancient and customary markets which 
they maintain ; but they arc unwilling to ix^ subject to 
your Highness; neither will they trade or be on friendly 
terms with you. And if they will not have any of these 
things, how is it likely that they will be ])l('ased to 
see us establishing ourselves in this city of (Joa, and 
strengthening its defences, and your Highiusss lord of so 
important a port and bar as this is, and not labour with all 
their might to hinder us from accomplishing our inten¬ 
tions 1 And if it seem a hard matter to those who have 
written about this to your Highness that the recovery 
of Goa should have been so many times attempted, how 
much harder it must have been to gain the country from 
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CHAP. SO powerful a King* as the Adil Khan, lord of so iriany 
armies, who is not likely to refrain from straininji^ every 
nerve to recover the possession of it, and strikinjii; a de- 
151 :i. cisive blow at our prestifjc, if he could do so ? And when¬ 
ever any one of liis captains shall come up against this 
city, are we to surrender it immediately, without first of all 
measuring our tbrea's against him I If tliis be so, your 
Iligliness may as well leave India to the Moors, and seek 
to maintain your position therein with siicli extraordinary 
outlays and expenses on the navy, in sliips as rotten as 
cork, only ke])t afloat by four pumps in each of them. 

“ As for tlie extraordinary expenses connecUal witli the 
maintenance- of (ioa, of which these i(ll(‘ fellows write to 
your Highness, the mere dross of India is so great tliat, if 
t!ie rortuguese possessions be ])ro])erly farmed by your 
officers, the I’evenues from tliein alone w’ould suffice to re- 
])ay a gri'at ])art of these expenses to nliicli we are put; 
and if they >ay that the reason why I desire to keep |)us- 
s(^ssion of (ioa is because it was I wlio took it, your lord¬ 
ship may rest assured tlmt if I were a Portuguese of such 
a charactei’ as they are, I would be the first, if you or- 
de]-(‘d me to destroy it, to |)ut the [)ickaxe into the walls, 
and to fire the l)arrel of gunpowder under tlie kee|), if only 
for tiu' plea,sure of seeing the cards of the giime of India 
shufttial for a new deal: but as long as I live, and whih' it 
rennaius iii\ duty to send an account to your Highness of 
Indian affairs, Goa must not Ixi dismantled, for I would 
not that mine enemies should exult in the contemplation 
of'any serious disaster to this estiite ; and I must sustain 
it at my own cost until they get their wishes, and another 
governor be sent to rule over it. 

‘Hf this that I say does not agree with the idecis of 
some of tliose wliv) are half-hearted about tliis matter of 
Goa, your Highness may know for certain that as yet 
there is one man who is governing it; and, old and weak 
as I am, I will accept the government of this conquered 
country at your Highnesss hands, if it may be permitted 
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me to confer tlie liimls of the Moors upon the cavaliers 
and fidal^^os udio liave assisted me to gain them. Ihit do 
not requii*e of me every year an account of what I am 
doing as if 1 were a tax-gatherer, because four ill-mau- 
nered fellows, who sit at home like idols in their pagodas, 
liave borne i'als(^ witness against me; but honour me, and 
thank me, for I sliall be happy to complete this entei‘|)rise, 
and spend what little 1 have upon it. And, in conclusion, 
all that 1 have to say is, that if your Higliness, either now 
or at any otlier time, surrender Uoa to the Turks, then 
plainly Onr Lord desires that tlie Poiiugnese dominion in 
India should come to an end. And, as for me, your 
Highness may be sure that, so long as 1 am governor, 
although I lie juit to much trouble,! shail not, at anv 
rate, send you [)ainted pictures of tictitious places, but 
rather kingdoms taken by force of arms from their mastia-s, 
and fortified by me in such a manner that they may give a 
good account of themselves in all tinuc 

'‘This is my opinion concerning this question of (io;i, 
wliich your Highness commanded me to discuss with its 
captains and officers.” 

After the rec(‘i[)t of this h*tter, King Doni Manoel re¬ 
plied that he considered it of great im|)ortance to retain 
(ioa, and thaidved Affonso de Albuquerque very much 
for the manner in wliich he liad conducted this mattei’. 
Albiujuenpie used often afUTwards to say that he deserved 
more thanks from King Dorn Manoel for defending (ioa 
for him against the Portuguese than he did for capturing 
it on two occasions from tin? d’urks. 
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CITAlTEll X. 

Kxpodition to Aden and tlie ilod Sea.—Atta(;k on Aden—Repulse oF 
the Povtus^uese—Entrance of tiu^ Portuguese Fleet into tl)e 
Red Sea—Projects for ])iverting the Waters of the Nile and 
for carrying off the Ihxly of Mohammed—Dispatch of 
Messenger overland to Portugal Poaiewed Attack on Aden- - 
Destruction of some Moorisli Ships—Return of Albuquerque to 
Diu—Ambassador from the King of (Jamhay—Failure to obtain 
a Site for a Fort at Calicut—The Zamorin Poisoned by his 
Brother—Treaty witli the new Zamorin- Erection of a Fortress 
at Calicut--And)assadors from Sheikh Ismael, and from Pegu 
and Siain—Abortive Fxpedition against Malacca—Embassy to 
Cambay Negotiations with the King of Ormuz—Arrival of 
Ambassadors from Narsinga. and from the Adil Khan. 

Having made all tlic necessary arraiii:>‘em('nts for tlie 
o'overnmeiit of Cloa, which lie ])laced uiid(T the command 
of Pero Mascareiilias, and having’ scuit Jorge do Albu¬ 
querque as captain to ('ochin, Atfoiiso de Albuquerque 
summoned his captains, a,nd informed them of the orders 
he had received from King Dorn Manocl to endeavour to 
capture Aden, and make his way into tlie Straits of the lied 
Sea. This enterprise liaving been accordingly agreed to, 
the fleet, consisting of twenty ships, set sail on the morn¬ 
ing of the 8tli February, Idld, and they shaped their 
course direct to (lape Guardafiii. The captains who accom¬ 
panied Attbnso de Albuqueniiie on this expedition were : 
Dom Garcia de Noronha, l^ero de Albuquenpic, Ijopo Vaz 
de Sampayo, Garcia de Sousa, Dom Joao de Sa, Jorge da 
Silveira, Dom Joao de Lima, Manoel de Lacerda, Diogo 
Fernandes de Heja (ca])tain of Affonso de Albuquerque’s 
sliip), Simiio de Andrade, Ayres da Silva, Duarte de Mello, 
Gongalo Pereira, Fernao Gomes de Lemos, Pero da 
Fonseca de Castro, Iluy Galvao, Jeronymo de Sousa, 
Siinao Velho, Antonio llaposo, and Joao Gomes (captain 
of the caravels). The fleet also carried a force of about 
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1,700 Portuguese and 830 Malabars and Caiiurcse. At a < uap. 
council held before starting, it was unanimously decided Y— 
tliat the affairs of India were such that the present seemed ^ j, 
a favourable opportunity for undertaking the proposed en- 
terprise. 

From Guardafui the fleet jiroceeded to Socotra, and 
anchored off the port of Soco. Mere the native Christians 
came down to parley with Aftbnso de Albiiqiienpie, who 
gave them presents of cloths and rice ; he then ordered 
all the houses belonging to the Moors to be tlirown down 
and burnt. Having taken in watei* here the fleet sailed 
for Aden, but owing to the contrary winds and high seas 
it was several days before that port was reach('(l. The 
Moors being aware of its approach lighted fires on the 
hills beyond, hoping by tliis means to lure tlie vessels to 
tliat side, whence they would not have been alile to make 
tlie port again so long as the east wind blew. They 
were, however, not thus deceived, but cast anchor very 
close to the harbour on the evening of tlie lilth March, 
lol3. The vessels lay at anchor all night, and the next 
morning being Good Friday, they stood in more towards 
the town. Thereupon Mira Merjao, the governor of tlie 
city, sent a messenger to empiire why the Portuguese fleet 
had arrived there, and what they wanted. Affonso de 
Albuquenpie replied that he was captain-general of the 
King Dorn Manoel; that he had been on his way to Jedda 
in ])ursuit of the Rumes, and not liuding them there he 
was on his way to Suez to ascertain whether it were true that 
the Soldan of Cairo was fitting out a fleet against the power 
of the King of Portugal in India. The govcrnoi*, on receiv¬ 
ing this reply, sent back presents of fowls, sheep, lemons 
and oranges, accompanied by a declai’ation that the city of 
Aden was the King of Portugal’s, and everything that King- 
wished or ordered concerning it should be carried out. 

Affonso de Albuquerque replied that it was not his prac¬ 
tice to receive presents from lords with whom he was 
not in a settled state of peace, but on account of his 
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message he would accept tlie presents on that condition 
only. That as Mira Merjao was willing to be in obedience 
to the King, l]is lord, he must give orders for o])eriing the 
gates of the city, and must receive therein tlie Portuguese 
flag and soldiers; and that, as for the Moorish merchants 
whose ships were in the harbour, he (Albuquer(|ue) would 
grant them safe conduct on their applying to him for the 
saiiK'. To this Mira Merjao replied that he was the ser¬ 
vant of the Sheikh, lord of all tliat land, and witliout his per¬ 
mission he could not admit the Portuguese into the city ; 
but he invited Albiupienpie to an interview to discuss the 
subject with him at the water s edge. Albiupienpie, how¬ 
ever, Ix'gged to be excused from taking part in any meet- 
in<i: Ix'tweeii tliem elsewhere tljaii in the cit\ itself To 
this Mira Merjao returned no reply. 

Allxupienpie now decided to attack the cily, and the 
assault was accoi'dingly giv(‘n just Ixdbre da)bnaik on the 
iiioniing of Saturday, tlie lilith day of March. The attack 
w’as made from three points. In the attempt to laud b) 
boats, it was found tliat the coast wais very shelving, and 
there wais not w ater enough to approach lusirer than about 
the distance of a. crossbow’-shot from the sliore, and the 
men had, necessarily, all to wade through the waiter, in 
couse(|uence of which the musketeers got their ])owder 
wa't. 

Dorn (iarcia de JXoronha, wdth tlie greater part of the 
soldiers, iidalgos and cavaliers, proci'oded to assault the 
waill wdth their scaling ladders, on the left-hand side of 
the towm, where the greater part of the Moors' forces w ere 
posted. On this side there wais a gate, concerning whicli 
there wais a pro])hecy that through it the city of Aden must 
be captured. This gate Dom ( Jarcia endeavoured to break 
in, but found it walled u[) inside, lie then placed his 
scaling ladders in position ; and, althougli tlu' Portuguese 
were here opposed by a large body of men, they managed 
to obtain a footing on the top of the waill, and, having 
driven the Moors away, planted their banner upon it. 
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Affoiiso do AlbiKjueniue with another company attacked ciiac. 
the wall on the ri^ht-liand side. His men also placed 
their ladders ai>-aiiist the wall, whereupon they rushed up 
them in such iiiiiribers that the ladders broke. They then 
repaircMl to the side whore Dorn Harcia’s men had ascended, 
with the view of following- them up their ladders ; but 
here again they thronged on them in such numbers that 
tlu‘y also were all broken. Dom Garcia, who was now 
wounded, went along ilu^ wall until he came to an embra¬ 
sure, which he burst open, and through it some few 
soldiers entered ; but, upon this being discovered, some 
Moors swarmed up at the mouth of the embrasure, and by 
means of lighted straw, and earth and stone which they 
cast in, they drove back th(‘ Portuguese troops and covei’ed 
lip the embrasure again. Those who were on the top of tlie 
Avail Avith Doin (larcia, Avere unable to drive aAvay those 
who Avere engaged on this work, as they had not their 
huices Avith them, but only short swords and bucklers. 

The third company, under the command Joao Pidalgo, 
took u[) a. position between the other tAVo companies. 

These carried Avith them a scaling ladder capable of ad¬ 
mitting six men abreast, but owing to a similar Avant of 
jadginent, as Avith the otliers, it also Avas broken in pieces. 

Dom (iarcia de Norouha, seeing he could do nothing 
from the top of the Avail, leaped doAvn, accompanied by his 
men, and, coming to close (piarters, drove the enemy in¬ 
side the ])alisades, Avhich had been set up at the entrances 
to the streets leading to the market square, and folloAv- 
ing in themselves sUma a great number of them. Mira 
Merjao then came up Avith about 100 Moors, and at¬ 
tacked Dom Garcia's men. In this figlit Mira Merjao 
AVtis Avouiided, Avhereupon so many more came up to his 
assistance that Dom Garcia’s troops Avere compelled to re¬ 
tire up against a Avail, Jorge da Silveira having been killed 
and several of the soldiers Avounded. 

Being unable to send further assistance to those Avho 
Avere defending themselves on the Avail, Albuquerque re- 
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(UIAT. called them, as it was clear tliat he could not now capture 
y the place. Many escaped by sliding down ropes, but 
A.B. (iarcia dc Sousa refused to retire in that manner, and was 
slain wliere he was, bravely defending himself against a 
number of Moors who attacked him. 

Wlum the Portuguese were all collected together for 
re-embarkation, Mira Merjao attacked them with artillery 
from a tower on the island of Seerah, killing and wounding 
several of them. Albuquerque' then withdrew, Avith all 
his forces to the ships, and the next morning he sent Dom 
( iarcia de Noi’onlia Avith a party of men to take possession 
of the tower and buhvark of tlu‘ island of Seerah. This he 
accomplished Avithout much trouble, as the Mf)ors Avere 
afraid to stand against the tierce onslaught he made on 
them ; many tlircAV themselves doAvnfrom the Avail; others 
tied into the city, and those that remained Avere all put to 
the sword. From this point Dom (iarcia bombarded 
the city for several days, doing a great deal of damage to 
the buildings, until he Avas suinnu)ned to rejoin the fleet 
preparatory to an expedition to the Red Sea. 

Thus ended infailurethe first Ihntugiiese attack on Aden, 
much to the disappointment of Albuqiiei'que, Avho used to 
say that for the pros(‘r\uition of India, and the [)reveiition 
of troubles arising from that territory to the Kings of 
Portugal, tliere Avere four things necessary. These Avere: 
the capture and retention of .Vden, in order to have 
dominion ov(U’ the Straits of Mecca before the Grand 
Soldan could forestall them in their seizing it; the reten¬ 
tion of Ormuz, so as to have supreme rule over tlie Straits 
of Bussora; and Din and Goa, for the sovereignty of all 
the other districts of India. That Avith these four places 
assured to Portugal, and strongly fortified, she could avoid 
many other unnecessary expenses to Avhich she Avas then 
subject. 

The Portuguese, before their departure from Aden, took 
rigging and Avhat other things they had need of for their 
OAvn vessels, and all tlie merchandise from the Moorish 
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sliips ill the harbour, after wliicli they set them on fire 
and burnt every one. 

A fortniglit after the attack on Aden news reached 
Cairo, by the camel-post sent from the Sheikh of Aden to 
the Grand Soldari, informiiiii: him that the Portuguese had 
effected an entrance into the R(‘d Sea, and intercepted 
the route of the pilgrimages to Mecca. The only reply 
vouchsafed to this comiuunication was to the effect that 
the Sheikh inust keep a good guard over Ids liarboiirs and 
lands, just as the Grand Soldan intended to do with his 
own. The Moor wfio brought this re])ly also stated 
that Jedda was being depopulated of all tlie women 
and children, out of fear of the Portuguese fleets; that 
in Cairo a revolt had broken out because it was there 
reported that the Christians were advancing against Alex¬ 
andria, and the Slieikh Ismael, with a great army, against 
Ale|)po; that the Grand Soldan, upon hearing of the 
entry of the Portuguese fleet within the Straits of the 
lied Sea, had fallen into a state of alarm, because he was 
of opinion that this was ])art of a preconcerted plan 
amongst his enemies to compass his destruction ; and that 
the same Slieikh had ordered the execution of three of 
the ])rincipal captains of his kingdom, on the susjiicion 
that they were privy to this conspiracy against him, and. 
had summoned to his presence the Governor of Damascus, 
who, how(*ver, refused to obey the summons lest he also 
should share the fate that had befallen the other captains 
at the Sheikh’s orders. 

The Portuguese vessels having ecpiipped themselves 
with all they recpiired from the Moorish ships in Aden 
harbour, the fleet prepared to set forward for the Red 
f>(^a. Put first of all Albiujiienjiie sent forward, in ad¬ 
vance, a shi]) of Chaul, which Joiio (iomes had captured 
ill Socotra, having on board twenty Portuguese and a Jew 
for interpreter. These were instructed to take on board 
a pilot at the entrance of the Straits, for Albuquerque was 
afraid that if the whole fleet advanced together the pilots 
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CHAP, would flee away. The ship had no sooner arrived at an 
island which lies at the mouth of the Straits than a pilot 
A.p. came up and hailed her, asking if they had any need of his 
assistance. He was immediately taken on board, and, as 
soon as the vessel had gone forward, Alhu([iierque ordered 
the whole fleet to be towed out of the harbour, and set 
sail direct for the Straits, the entrance of which was 
reached in two days' time. 

As these were the first l^ortugucsc vessels that had 
I'eached that point since the discoveiy of India, Albu- 
()ueique ordered that the ships should be di’essed with 
their flags, and all the artillery tired, and great rejoicings 
made. They proceeded to anchoi^ in the eastern harbour,■*’ 
wliich lies just inside the gate of the Straits, and there¬ 
upon the (Jhaul ship, Avliich had gone in advaiK'e, came 
back and joined tlio others, having on board tiie pilot, 
whom they had captured. Th(' m'xt day the fleet set sail 
again, and keeping the land on both coasts in view, it 
drc'W in front of the ishind Jebel Znkur. As the sun was 
now setting, Albuqu(W(|ne made for tln^ Arabian coast, 
and anchored for the night und(M’ sheltei* of a headland. 
Here he found four ships from llerberaf and Zeila.J 
laden with supplies for dedda and Mecca, wlierein were 
some Abyssinian Avomcn and youths, whom the Moors 
were carrying to sell in Jedda. These Albuquerque set 
tree. Most of the Moors escaped l)y swdmming to the 
shore, but a few were captured, and these were barba¬ 
rously punished by the command of Albuquerque, by 
cutting off their hands, ears, and noses, because they were 
subjects of the Sheikh of Aden, and in tliat state they 
were set ashore. The next day, all th(‘ provisions having 
been taken out of these Moorish vessels, they were burnt, 
and the rortuguese fleet set out at daybreak for the island 
of Kamaran, which jdace was reached in due course, but 

* This was p'obably at Sjiit^kb- opposite to Aden. 

Sy-d, just witbiii the promontuy ot* + Zeila, on the eastern eoast of 
lial)-el-Maiideb. ^ Africa, a little north of Iferbera. 

t Herbera is on the eoast of Africa, 
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Oil the Avay the flagship liad a narrow escape from de¬ 
struction, liaving struck on a shoal, but was got oft* witli- 
out auy serious damage. 

Affbriso de Albuquerque had made up his mind to carry 
out two important imdertakings, had circumstances not 
prevented them. The first was to pierce through a very 
small range of hills which lain along the side of the Itiver 
Nile ill the laud of Prester John, so as to divert its waters 
into anotlier bed, and thus destroy tln^ irrigation of tlie 
glands of Cairo. With this object in view Albiiqiu'rque 
liad sent many times to beg the King Dorn Manoel to for- 
^ ward to him workmen from the island of Maihdra, accus¬ 
tomed to cut the rocks, so as to make trenches, with which 
they used to water the sugar-canes in that island. This 
undertaking, it was thought, could have been carried out 
v(Ty easily, a,s the Prester John was desirous to see it 
accomplislied, and would liave given his assistance ; and, 
had it b(HMi accomplished, the land of (kiiro would liave 
been entirely destroyed. 

The oth(‘r enterpris() was that, on his return entry into 
the Straits of Mecca, Albuquerque contemjflated fitting 
out an expedition of 400 horsemen in taforcas (native 
vessels), disembark them in the harbour of Yembo, 
march rapidly to the temple of Medina, and strip it of its 
treasures, taking also the body of Mohammed, and con¬ 
veying it away, with a view of ransoming the Holy Temple 
of Jerusalem in exchange for it. 

JTe fleet was detained atKamaran for several days owing 
to a change in the wind, which rendered it impossible for 
Albuquerque to reach either Jedda oi’ Sue/, as he desired 
to do. Whilst here, waiting for a favourable wind, Albu¬ 
querque and all his crews witnessed a remarkable sign 
in the sky, apparently over the opposite coast of Africa, 
which was describedby alias like a fiery cross. This vision 
Albuquerque interpreted into an indication that he should 
^hape his further voyage to the land of* the Prester John 
instead of to Jedda ; but this proposal met with strong 
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ciiAr. opposition from his companions and their crews. The 
. Portuguese' fleet was detained at Kamaran by adverse 
^ winds until the end of July, during which time many men 
died of disease on account of the unhealthiness of tlie 
climate. Albuquerque availed himself of the opportunity 
of enforced inactivity to have all the ships refitted, in 
anticipation of the time when he contemplated shaping his 
course for India. 

As the island of Dalaca (near the African coast of the 
Ped Sea, opposite to Abyssinia) was very celebrated on 
account of the seed-j)earl fishery off its coasts, Albiupierqu^ 
ordered Joao Gomes to go in his caravel and ins])ect it. 
and to endeavour to gain some information relative to 
Jedda and Suez. As soon as Joao Gomes had started, 
Albiujueiajue determined to procecal to lias Zebid, a prin- 
ci])al city where the Sheikh of Aden always stayed, 
intending to parley with him concerning certain Portu¬ 
guese captives still in his power, who were wrecked in a 
brigantiiK' wliich accompanied Duarte de Peinos^ when he 
went as chief captain of a fleet to Gape Guardafui. The 


Diifirtc fic I^emos ^vas lyinjr at 
anchor w I 111 liis Hoot off llio ooa-t of 
Moliiido one night in tho month of 
Juno, loO;), Avlioii a groat daikuoss 
and storm foil on thorn, and ono of Ids 
hrigantiiios, of which Gregorio da 
(fuadroira was ctiptaiii, was driven 
from her moorings, hut no ono ktu'Av 
Avhethor tho cahlos partod acoidontallv, 
or whothor thoy Avore purposoly out. 
Tho strong current thou running to- 
Avards tho (‘iitian<‘C of the ]h d Son, 
Avhich at times has a rate of foi’ty 
miles a day, ciirriod tho sliip with it, 
and Avhoii morning broke the (n‘(‘\\' 
found thcmsolvos opposite Aden. Tho 
natives immediately Avont ont in two 
fustas, and captured the vesst-l, Avith 
all on board, whom they earriod bo- 
fu’e the King of Aden, who was thou 
:.t Itas Zo'hid, the capital of his king¬ 
dom. The latter ordered tho Portu¬ 
guese prisoners to be thrust into a dry 
cistern, where he kept many other 
captives of different nations. At the 
t imCAvhen Alhiupierquo made attempts 
for their release they had already 


hcen s(weral years in captivity, and all 
had died udth tlie exception of five. 
Gregorio da(iuadrLdra,wdieiih^^ realised 
his position, lost no time in iHarning 
Arabic, and soon became very proti- 
cieiitiii that language, lie occupied 
his time by working as a tailor, and 
])rin(di) illy made caps for the natives, 
at which hi^ becaino very prolici-mt, 
and the Moors in return used to bring 
him dates and raisins. 

iS>on after the visit of Joan Gomes 
to Ibis Zebid, Gregorio da (fiiadndra 
managed to escape, and Tnade his Avay 
to Medina in company Aviili one of the 
principal Moors of that place, who had 
risen in rebellion against the Sheikii. 
Thence he proceeded to Dabyloina, 
enduring gr( at hardships and priva¬ 
tions by the A\my, and ultimately 
reached Ilus>ora, Avhenee he embarked 
in a torruda (a small Indian man-of- 
war) for Ormuz, and was forwarded 
by the captain of that fort to India, 
bltiinately he returned t() Portugal, 
and became a Franciscan friar in the 
Capuchin Order. 
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better to accomplish this object he sent a Moorish 
merchant with the expedition, who, with his Avife and 
children, had been taken captives out of the Grand 
Soldan’s ship. To him he gave a letter for the Sheikh of 
Aden, and promised that on the restoration of the captives 
he, together Avith his Avife and children, should be set at 
liberty. The Moor undertook this duty, and duly delivered 
the letter to the Sheikh; but there appears to have been 
some collusion betAveen them, for, on the folloAving day, the 
Moor returned in charge of an escort from the Sheikh, and, 
Avithout saying a Avord about the captives, said that if 
Albuquercpie Avould restore his wife and children to 
him, he Avould pay a ransom of 200 pardaos. Nothing 
further, hoAvever, could he obtained from him, as the 
Sheikh’s escort Avould not alloAv him to say more. The 
vessel that had lirouglit the Moor on this enterprise 
then returned to the fleet to report the failure of its 
errand. 

'Fhrec days latc'r, Joao Gomes also arrived, and reported 
tliat haying reached the island of Dalaca, he anchored out¬ 
side the shalloAvs Avhich encircle the harbour, and Averit 
ashore in his skiff, Avhereupon the Sheikh of the island 
sent tAvo mounted men to him to enijuire Avhat he Avanted. 
Gomes replied that he had come thither in obedience to 
orders from the Captain-General of India, who Avas 
anchored off Kamaran Avith a great fleet, seeking to knoAv 
Avhether the peo])le of that island would enter into com¬ 
mercial engagements Avith them, and purchase merchan¬ 
dise in exchange for seed-pearl. To this proposal the 
Sheikh sent ansAver that there Avere no merchants in his 
land, but only men-at-arms. On receipt of this reply 
Gomes, perceiving that it Avould be of no use holding 
further parley Avith them, AvithdreAv, and having sailed all 
round the island returned to the fleet. 

Before leaving the Tied Sea, Albuquerque dispatched a 
messenger overland to IGrtugal, to carry to the King iieAvs 
of his proceedings there. This man had originally been a 
VOL. ]. T 
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CHAP. Moor, but liad become a Christian, and he knew, therefore, 
. howto conduct himself whilst passinij^ through Africa. In 
A.i). order to allay any suspicion by the natives as to the object 
1513. of his landing, li(‘ was put on shore with iron fetters on 
his feet, so that it might seem as thougli he was a fugitive 
from the fl('et. This man reached Portugal in due course, 
and the King was very pleased with the news he brought, 
and employed him to carry back a reply. 

Affbnso de Albuquerque, having carefully collected all 
the information he could obtain regarding the countries 
about the entrance of the Red Sea, sailed from Karnaran 
on 15th July, 1513, and proceeded straight to Perim. Dis¬ 
embarking at the harbour he explored the island, and 
found thereon nothing but stones—not even a single tree 
or blade of green grass being visible on it. In a sandy 
valley, lying on the Red Sea side, he discovered a very 
ancient cistern, built after the manner of a tank, without 
a covering, choked iij) and without any water, and also a 
pond similarly choked with earth. On a lofty knoll, 
op])osite the entrance of the Straits, he set up a large 
cross, formed out of a mast, and inscribed on it the nanie 
“ Ilha da Vera Cruz,” or the Island of the True Cross.” 

From Perim Albuquerque dispatched Riiy Gatvao in his 
ship, and Joao Gomes in the caravel, to proceed to Zeila, 
for the purpose of opening up communication with the 
Moors of that land, and of observing the nature of the 
place and of its people and trade. Should the Moors not 
treat their overtures with respect, they were to set on 
fire any ships they might find in the harbour, and then 
rejoin him off Aden, to which place Alburquerque pro¬ 
ceeded with the rest of the fleet. He found there a large 
number of great ships in the harbour, and the island of 
Seerah much more strongly fortified than on the occasion 
of his previous visit. Without any delay Alburquerque 
ordered his nephew, Dom Garcia dc Noronha, to attack 
the island, and from that position to fire upon Aden. Dom 
Garcia soon made himself master of that position, and hav- 
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iiig set up a camelo on the principal tower, he fired upon c^p. 
the city, doing much damage to the houses. The foreign . 
merchants who had ships in the port, perceiving the de- a.t>. 
struction that was being caused within the city, and fearing 
for tlie safety of their vessels, offered to ransom them at 
any price that Albuquerque might demand, but he replied 
that he would accept no other ransom than the liberation 
of the ca])tive Christians then in the power of the Sheikh 
of Aden, and that if this were not complied with he would 
burn every vessel in the harbour. 

As no reply was given by the merchants to this demand, 
All)U(|uer(]ue determined to carry out his threat of burn¬ 
ing tlie vessels in the harbour; but as these were covered 
by a number of guns in the fortress, tlie captains felt tliat 
in executing it the men would be exposed to unnecessary 
risk without the prospect of any compensating advantage. 
Albuquerque, however, was not the man to forego any¬ 
thing he liad set his mind on, in consequence of the danger 
thereb)' involved, and, seeing that his captains were lialf- 
hearted in the matter, he determined to execute the business 
by the sailors alone, whom he, indeed, always spoke of as 
“My cavaliers.” So he ordered Fernao Alfonso, master of 
his ship, and Domingos Fernandes, the |)ilot, to prepare in 
readiness for him a hundred men, and when all were in 
readiness this party embarked in the boats, accompanied 
also by Affonso de Albuquerque in his skiff. They set 
out on a Friday at midnight, when the Moors were not on 
the watch, and ruiining their boats on shore hurried for a 
considerable distance along the water-side. The only op¬ 
position met with was from thirty Moors who were keep¬ 
ing guard over the ships, but they fell upon these, and, 
killing tlie greater number of them, reached the ships and 
set fire to them; but only three were destroyed. The party 
then returned to their ships without misadventure. The 
captains and soldiers, seeing how easily this had been 
effected, wished to go and destroy the remaining ships 
in the port; but, as the Moors had now been put on 

T 2 
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CHAP, their guard against further similar adventures, Albuquer- 
que refused to allow them to do so. 

That same morning Ruy Gonsalves and Joao Gomes 
1513. returned from Zeila, and gave an account of their expedi¬ 
tion. The natives, it appears, made a hostile demonstra¬ 
tion when they attempted to land, and they therefore 
satisfied themselves with examining the harbour and 
with burning twenty large native ships which they found 
there. 

For some wholly unexplained reason, Albuquerqiu' 
made no further attempt on Aden, but went away with 
liis entire fleet on 4th August, and sailed straight for 
Diu, where he arrived in due course and was very kindly 
received by Melique Az. Here the fleet remained for six 
days repairing their boats, which had become much 
<lilapidated from constant use. Albuquerque then sailed 
away again, leaving behind the ship Euxobregas,” with 
a quantity of merchandise for sale there, having on board 
Fernao Martins Evangelho as fictor and Jorge Correa as 
scrivener, whom he commended to the kind treatment of 
Melique Az. Having then sent forward Ruy (hdvao to 
Goa, and Jeronymo de Sousa to Cananor and Cochin, to 
advise the captains of those cities of the coming of the 
whole fleet, Albuquerque proceeded with the rest of his 
vessels to Chaul, where lie found that Tristao de Ga had 
reached that port two days before, accompanied by an 
ambassador from the King of Cambay. 

Tristao de Ga reported that he had been very well 
ri^ceived by the King, who had given him a letter to 
IMilecopi, one of the principal Moors of that kingdom, 
manifesting a desire to serve the King of Portugal. He, 
however, refused to grant the request of the l^ortuguese 
to be allowed to settle at Diu, but offered other islands 
along the coast where they might build a fortress and 
make a settlement, d ristao de Ga, having no authority to 
accept any other place than Diu for that purpose, could 
not agree to this alternative offer. He ascertained sub- 
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sequent!)' tliat Meliqiie Az was the principal instigator of ciup. 
this refusal. . . — 

The ambassador of the King of Cambay liaving a.u, 
delivered his credentials to Alfonso de Albuquerque, 1513. 
demanded permission for his King to send a trading com¬ 
pany of Guzaratis to Malacca, and also a safe-conduct for 
Cambayaii ships to navigate towards those parts. He also 
complained of the capture of the ship “ Meri,” which 
belonged to him, and earnestly desired that orders might 
be given for its restoration. To this Albuquerque replied 
that the King of Portugal was very desirous of peace and 
friendship with tlu' King of Cambay, and of trading in 
las country, and that on this account he had never made 
wav upon him, nor burned his villages, nor bombarded his 
fortresses; but if his ships or his men had received any 
hurt at the hands of the Portuguese it must be on account 
of his having always taken the part of the kings and lords 
with whom the King of Portugal was at war; and hercnu 
he more particularly referred to the Kings ol Malacca 
and of Gi-muz, to whom the King of Cambay had sup- 
pli(’d not only many vessels but also men and arms, d o 
this fact, however, he (Albuquerque) had always pretended 
to have been blind, so as not to break off relations with 
him. Albuquerque also wrote to Milecopi, thanking him 
for the services he had already rendered to the Portuguese, 
and leading him to expect some substantial reward for the 
same; and, with regard to the ship “Meri,” he had 
caused her to be refitted at Cochin, and would return it to 
the King of Cambay through his ambassador. The am¬ 
bassador also disi)atched a letter by one of his servants to 
Camhay, giving an account of the reception he had met 
with from Affonso de Albuquerque, after which he pro¬ 
ceeded to Goa, and the ship “ Meri ” having been there 
<lelivered to him, he returned in her to his own country. 

Information was now received that the ships of Calicut, 
which had started as usual for the Ked Sea, had met with 
a storm, and been thus obliged to run for shelter to ports 
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ciup. in Cambay, as far down as Mount Dely, and one of them 
■ had even entered in at Danda, in the neig-lihourhood of 
A.i). (;haul. This latter Albuquerque at once took, and it 
ir>i3. found to contain 3,000 quintals of pepper and 

ginger. He then started off for Dabhol, where he de¬ 
manded the surrender of two ships that had entered that 
harbour; but, as the authorities demurred to complying 
therewith, Albuquerque left Lopo Vaz de Sampayo to 
blockade the port with three ships until those vessels 
should be given up, and they were accordingly shortly 
afterwards surrendered, with all their cargoes of spices. 
Another vessel having ])ut in at Bhatkal, Albuquerque 
sent Antonio Raposo thither in a galliot with orders 
to stop the trade of that place until the vessel should be 
given up. Two others had taken shelter at Mangalor, 
whither also he sent Fernao (iomes de Lemos, in another 
fusta, with similar orders. By these means he took the 
entire fleet that sailed this year from Calicut to the Red 
Sea, and inflicted lieavy losses on the native merchants. 

As soon as Albuquerque had dispatched vessels on 
these three expeditions he proceeded to Goa, where he 
was received with great demonstrations by the officers 
and inhabitants. He also found there a present which 
one of the ambassadors of the Sheikh Ismael, then at the 
court of tlie Adil Khan, had sent him by a servant. 
Francisco Nogueira, whom Albuquerque had left when 
he sailed for the Red Sea, with instructions to build a 
fortress at Calicut, reported that on his arrival there the 
Zamorin continually evaded the fulfilment of his promise, 
making the excuse that the Moors of the land would not 
consent to its being built in the position demanded, but 
he offered a site at Chaul for the purpose. This, how¬ 
ever, Francisco Nogueira refused to accept. He further 
remarked that, even had a site been granted in Calicut, he 
doubted very much whether it would have been possible 
for him to build the fortress, unless Albuquerque himself 
were present to exercise his authority over the captains and 
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Kinj^^’s officers there, who, although they had received chap. 
orders to assist in carrying out the work, had intrigued . 
secretly against the undertaking, with the desire of grati- a.d. 
fying the Kings of Caiianor and Cochin. 

Albuquerque was very indignant at receiving this news 
about Calicut, and at once summoned a council, at wliich 
lie laid tlie wliole matter before his officers, with the view 
of deciding what was now best to be done in this matter. 

Doin Garcia and the captains, on the one hand, declared 
tlieir oiiinion that a fortress ought to be erected in 
Calicut, provided the King would assent to it, by way of 
frieiidsliip and mutual arrangement, since in so large a 
city as Calicut, which could be so rapidly reinforced, a 
fortress could only be built by force at the cost of much 
blood. The King’s officers, on the other hand, held a 
different opinion, and maintained that it \vas not to the 
interest of llis llighiiess’s scTvice that a fortress sliould be 
erected, since it could only be maintained at a heavy 
expense, which ought to be avoided as long as possible; 
the King having above all things, desired that economy 
should be practised. It would, however, they maintained, 
be quite sufficient to prevent and destroy the navigation 
of the (Jalicut ships, and intercept the entire trade of 
that port, by inaintaiiiing a fleet constantly cruising off‘ 
the coast. Having duly considered these two arguments, 
Albuquerque declared that he would never think of 
carrying on a dilatory war with the Zamorin, but would 
resolutely enter into it in such a manner that he would 
be able to completely accomplish it, since any other policy 
would simply result in keeping the Indian fleet always 
occupied in blockading Calicut, and so unable to under¬ 
take any other enterprises. For the fleet to gain any real 
advantage, he argued, it was above all things necessary 
to keep peace and friendship with the Kings of Calicut 
and Cochin, since in these two ports they found their 
best trade in spices for the home markets. This peace 
and friendship, he maintained, could neither be lasting 
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nor secure, especially with the Zamoriii, unless the Por- 
. - - tuguese had a fortress in Calicut; for, apart from the 

A.i). prestir/e which the accomplishment of that object would 
1513. them with the Moors, it would enable them to drive 

out of the land the Moorish agents from Cairo, who were 
the real cause of all the trouble the Portuguese had 
experienced at that port. There were some who argued 
that the maintenance of a fortress at Calicut Avould throw 
a heavy burden upon the revenues of the State, but to 
this Albuquerque replied that, not only would it cost less 
to maintain than the expense of hunting down Moorish 
vessels on the high sea, but that the sums they would 
then he able to exact for the safe-conduct of native ships 
bound to Calicut for their cargoes would amount to quite 
as great a sum if they were closely looked after, so that 
half this source of revenue would be sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the officiu's and men who would have to be 
stationed there. 

These arguments of Albuqueiaiue completely silenced 
his opponents in this matter, and he thereupon ordered a 
fleet to be prepared in order that he miglit himself go 
and caiT} out the business. Before starting, however, he 
sent his nephew, Dom (xarcia de Noronha, in advance 
to Calicut, to demand of the Zamorin tlu' following con¬ 
ditions : First, that he should grant space in the road¬ 
stead in front of his jetty, on which to build a fortress 
capable of protecting the Portuguese factors from the 
troubles they had hitherto suffered at the port; secondly, 
that he should give whatever pepper might be required 
for the lading of the ships bound to Portugal in exchange 
for merchandise of various kinds, according to the weights: 
and piices current at Cananor, and that the Portuguese 
factor should be allowed to purchase the ginger, which the 
producers brought down for sale to the market-place, in 
accordance with the custom of the country; thirdly, that 
he should repay all the property which the Moors had 
taken from the Portuguese in times past; and, fourthly, 
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that he should pay a yearly tribute towards the expenses chap. 
of the fortress, and those in charge of it, equivalent to 
one-half of the payments compulsory on the Moorish mer- 
chants for the safe-conduct of their shipping. 1613. 


As soon as Dom (jarcia had set out for Calicut, Affonso 
de Albuquerque proceeded to Cochin, where he had an 
interview with the King, who complained greatly that 
Albuquerque was negotiating with the King of Calicut 
to bring about a peace with him, in proof of whicli be 
produced copies of the letters that had been written to 
him on the subject, and of the replies which the King of 
Calicut made thereto. At this Albuquerque Hew in a 
great rage, maintained his right to do as he pleased in 
the matter without consulting others, and accused the 
Kings of Cochin and Cananor with having aided the 
Zamorin against the Portuguese, notwithstanding that the 
lattej’ had protected their independence and preventeal 
them from being rendered subje(d to the King of Calicut. 
'File interview then terminated; but, notwithstanding what 
had passed thereat, both the Kings of Cochin and Cananor 
continued their intrigues to prevent, if possible, the conclu¬ 
sion of a peace between .\lbuquerque and the Zamorin. 

AVhilst Albuquerque was still at Cochin he received a 
dispatch from Dom Garcia, relating that he had laid the 
conditions with which he had been entrusted before the 
Zamoi’in, but had been able to obtain from him no definite 
reply or arrangement, all his representations being met 
by procrastinations. This Albuquerque knew to be due 
to the influence which the Moorivsh merchants had ovor 
the Zamorin, so he determined to call to his aid in this 
matter the Prince, brother of the Zamorin, who was a 
<levoted servant to the King of Portugal. He therefore 
wrote to the Prince suggesting that he should cause his 
brother to be poisoned, promising as a reward for such 
service that he himself should succeed him on the throne 
of ('alicut. The Prince readily assented to these base 
proposals, and having by these means raised himself to 
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CHAP, the throne, he wrote to Dorn (Tiircia de Noioiiha, acqiiaint- 
^ ing him of the fact, and stating tliat he would be happy 

to make peace with the King of Portugal, and give him 
1513. a site in any part of Calicut for the erection of a fortress. 
In order to break down the opposition of the Moors 
which they still entertained to the admission of the Portu¬ 
guese into Calicut, the new /iamorin ordered the native 
Moors who Avould not assent to an agreement of peace 
with the Portuguese, to be killed before him, and he sent 
away all the recalcitrant foreign Moors out of the king¬ 
dom, together with their wives, children, and property. 

As soon as matters had settled down a little in Calicut, 
Dorn Garcia concluded a peace with the Zamorin on the 
basis of the articles which Affonso de Albuquerque had 
dnnvn up, and he then wrote to the Captain-General, in¬ 
forming him of all that had taken place, and the latter, im¬ 
mediately on receipt of the intelligence, set sail for Calicut. 
After an interview with the Zamorin, at which ex})ressions 
of friendship wei*e freely exchanged, Albuquercjue com¬ 
menced the erection of a fortress, the foundations of which 
were laid in the water within the reef, and close to the 
anchorage for the shipping. 'Ihis fortress was the same 
size as the one at Cochin, having two towers on the side 
towards the sea, and in the wall between them was placed 
a wicket-gate, in order that the fortress might receive 
assistance whenever necessary, without the Moors on the 
land being able to prevent it. On the same sea face 
there Avas erected a keep of three storeys, and two others 
were built on the side towards the city, between which 
was placed the principal door of the fortress, defended by 
a bastion. As soon as the work had progressed so far that it 
could be defended without difficulty, Albuquerque placed 
Francisco Nogueira in command of it, with a sufficiently 
strong force, and amply supplied with guns, powder, and 
other necessaries. He also appointed Gon^alo Mendes 
as factor and paymaster, and Joao Serrao as scrivener. 
Having completed these arrangements he departed from 
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Cananor, accompaniecl by two ambassadors from the ci^p. 
Zamoriii who were to convey to Dorn Manoel a present, . 
and also a letter of peace signed by himself and the a.d. 
principal men of his kingdom, and sealed with a golden 
:seal, begging that he would, on his part, send him 
an ambassador in return, to confirm the treaty of peace 
which he had made with Aifonso de Albuquerque, and a royal 
safe-conduct for all Ids harbours. The ambassadors duly 
arrived in Portugal, and were magnificently entertained by 
King Dorn Manoel, who, after receiving their message, 
sent them back to their own country handsomely rewarded 
with presents, and deeply impressed by the magnificence 
of his hospitality. 

In a treaty which Avas concluded betAveen the Zamorin 
and Dorn Garcia de Noronha, on the 24th December, 

1513, it was stipulated that the folloAving goods should 
continue to be sold, as hitherto, in the port and Portu¬ 
guese factory,—viz., coral, silk-stuflFs, quicksilver, vermi¬ 
lion, copper, lead, saffron, alum, and all other merchandise 
from Portugal, and that the Zamorin should supply the 
Portuguese Avith all the spices and drugs his land pro¬ 
duced, for the purpose of export; that the Portuguese 
should pay duty on all the goods they bought, and that the 
purchasers of their merchandise should pay duty on the 
goods sold to them ; all Moorish ships arriving at ports in 
the kingdom of Calicut from Ormuz, Cambay, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, Jaftanapatam, Caell, as well as from 
other parts, Avere to be liable to dues as usual. Any vessel 
calling at Calicut for passports, excepting those from 
Cochin or (yananor, were to be supplied Avith them ; any 
native who should commit an assault against a Portuguese 
was to be taken before the Zamorin, to be punished as he 
should deem fit, and any Portuguese guilty of an offence 
against a native Avas to be taken before the captain of the 
fortress to be dealt with. In case of any war the King 
might engage in (provided it were not against a friendly 
PoAver) the Portuguese Avere to help him, he undertaking 
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CHAP, to help them with men, under similar conditions, should 
occasion arise; the revenue of the land Avas to be equally 
divided between the Zarnorin and King of Portugal; and 
1613. the Portuguese were to pay for all the pepper and other 
merchandise they might purchase in kind, but the duties 
thereon in coin. In communicating the terms of this 
treaty to King Uom Manoel, Albuquerque further in¬ 
formed His Hinr]iiioss that the Kiim of Calicut had told him 

o n 

that, should the Portuguese desire to build ships in that 
country, there was plenty of cheap wood in his river ami 
in the [)ort of Chalea which was quite at their disposal. 

As soon as the King of ('ochin became aware that the 
new Zarnorin liad entered into terms of friendship with 
the Portuguese he wrote a letter to the King of Portugal, 
under date the 11th December, 1513, wherein, after re¬ 
counting the mutual services rendered by himself and 
the Portuguese in India to one another, and that h(' 
himself had been invested with a golden crown by com¬ 
mand of the King of Portugal, whose governor swore at 
that time to make him tln^ greatest king in all India, and 
to assist him against all comers, he proceeded as follows: - 

‘‘Now this year l)f)m Gai’cia has granted passes to the 
Calicut ships for Mecca; has made a present to the King, 
and obtained from him a site for a fortress which is no\v 
in (‘ourse of erection. All the merchants this side of 
Calicut used to come to me for passes; now they obtain 
them from tlie King of Calicut. All India is now sui*- 
prised at your Majesty concluding a treaty with a King 
Avho lias been guilty of such treachery towards your 
Majesty and myself, and is, therefore, very distrustful of 
your Majesty. Your Majesty has concluded a treaty with 
this King without in any Avay consulting me. I will have 
no peace with him, but always wage war against him. I 
thought your Majesty was aggrieved at the murder of my 
uncle, and that your Majesty would have assisted me in 
avenging his death. This peace has only been concluded 
to insult me, and your Majesty should not have exchanged 
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iriy friendship for that of Calicut. Dorn Garcia says that chap 
the fortress at Calicut is being erected through fear of the 
Humes. Even if the Humes had designs on Calicut they ^ „ 
could do nothing, as there is no river large enough. There 1513. 
is a fort at Cananor; in Cochin there is another, and we 
liave plenty of men to defend them against the Humes, 
even against the whole world. Every year I have received 
letters from your Majesty, but not one this year. J have 
done all I could to supi)ly pepper for your Majesty’s ships, 
but India now exi)orts o^OOO haliars yearly to Cambay and 
(yoromandel, and if your Majesty does not prevent this 
export by the Moors I shall be unable to find pep{)er for 
your Majesty’s ships in future.” 

Albuquenpie, about the same time, wrote to the King 
of Portugal, strongly advising him to secure C'alicut, and 
to give up the trade with Cananor, which place possessed 
no harbour, nor river for ships and galleys; neither had it 
any merchandise, nor merchants to trade with the Portu- 
gues(i factory. Pie, however, recommended llis Majesty to 
cling fast to the ports of Cochin and Calicut, Avliich places 
were capable of supplying caTgoes to the Portuguese fleets 
until the day of judgment.” Me went on to say, ‘‘Now 
that that treachcu’ous coward, the /ainoriii, is dead, is the 
opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which 
are the emporiums of ginger, of the whole of the pepper 
from Malabar, and of the jwecious stones of Narsinga. In 
si)ite of the war which your Majesty has waged for years 
against Calicut, it is even this day the wealthiest place in 
India. Cananor, with which your Majesty has been at 
peace for years, is this day useless to us.” In another 
letter, of the oOth November, 1513, Albuquerque informed 
the King that as soon as the fortresses of Calicut and Din 
were completed, he intend(?d going to the Hed Sea, and to 
remain there during one monsoon, intending to burn any 
ships he might find at Suez, after which, three sliips 
stationed at that port would be sufficient to prevent the 
building or launching of any others by the enemy. In a 
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CHAP, subsequent letter to the King he strongly urged the neces- 
sity of erecting fortresses at Aden and on the island of 

~~ " Massouah before attempting anything further in the Eed Sea. 

1513. A treaty having been concluded with Calicut, the Portu¬ 
guese were now ])ractically at peace witli all the Eastern 
Powers with the exception of Aden and the lied Sea. 
This, from one point of view, had its disadvantages, as 
there was consequently a dearth of prizes, which had 
hitherto constituted a principal source of revenue from 
which to meet the expenses of the soldiers and fleets, and 
Albuquerque was consequently constrained to send an 
urgent request home for large quantities of merchandise 
to be sent out to make up for this deficiency. 

The difficulties with which Altiuquerqiie had to contend 
in India are dwelt upon at some lengtli in a letter to tiie 
King, of the Lst December, 151o, wlierein he complained 
of the false reports that were constantly being sent to his 
Majesty by officers in India, complaining of his adminis¬ 
tration. These men, whom he denounces as enemies to 
the State, nevertheless gained credence, and did much 
harm by keeping, as he said, ‘‘your Highness so disturbial 
and in such doubts respecting tlie affairs of India, that 
they prevent your taking <1 true position or a safe one in 
the things pertaining to your service; nor do you definitely 
resolve upon the course you desire me to follow in the 
affairs of India.” He also complained bitterly of the 
vacillating orders that ^vere sent out, remarking, ‘‘ at one 
time you chi]) on a plaister to bring a certain affair to a 
head, and an hour after you lay on palliatives to pre¬ 
vent it from coming to anything.” Of the majority of the 
officers then in India he observed, ‘‘ by dissimulation they 
help themselves very well to your goods, and eat of them, 
and rob and trade with them, and have grown very wealthy, 
whilst your traffic is injured, your merchandise lowered, 
and the prices beaten down and concealed; and” (he added) 

‘‘ you fasten upon me the blame, commanding me not to 
attend in detail to your factories.” 
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About this time Albuquerque again exhibited the cold- chap. 
blooded nature of his character, for in a letter to the King , 
of the 15th December, 1513, he brought to Ilis Majestj ’s ^.d. 
notice the fact that there was at that time a large influx 
into India of Portuguese and (lastilian Jews, and enquired 
whether “ I may be permitted to exterminate them one 
by one as I come across them/’ 

A¥hilst at Cananor, Albuquerque received intelligence 
from Fernao Martins Evangelho, who was then at Diu, of 
the arrival there of a shallo]) from the lied Sea, with a 
messenger from the Cadi of Cairo on board, bringing pre¬ 
sents for the King of Cambay, for Adil Khan, and for 
all his governors, and urging them to maki^ constant war 
upon tli(‘ Christians. News liad also reached him that the 
Sheikh of Aden was making every efl'ort to collect forces 
in order to resist any further attack on that ])lace by the 
Portuguese, which he fully anticipated would soon be 
made'. From Ormuz, also, he had I'eceived intelligence 
of the death of ('oje Atar, who, at the last moment of his 
life, had counselled the King and his governors to accept 
the ca]) of Sheikh Ismael, and grant his ])rayer permitting 
the Portuguese to erect a fortress in Ormuz, for, unless 
these two things were done, he had great doubts whetlier 
the King’s estate could be maintained. U[)on receipt of 
this intelligence Albuquerque at once gave orders for 
the preparation of a fleet of four ships to go to Cape 
Guardafui and to Aden, to ascertain what was going on in 
those parts. This expedition he placed under the com¬ 
mand of his nephew Pero de Albuquerque, who was 
accompanied by Ruy Galvao, Antonio Raposo and Je- 
roiiymo de Sousa, as captains; 'Jristao de Ga, as factor; 
and Joao Teixeira, as scrivener. After leaving Aden, Pero 
de Albuquerque was to winter at Ormuz, and, when there, 
he was to demand of the King the fortress which Albu¬ 
querque had commenced to build in order to store in it 
the merchandise he carried with him ; he was also to de¬ 
mand of him the tribute due on account of the past year, 
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after which he was to explore the Persian Gulf, and then 
return to India. 

About this time there arrived at Cananor a messenger 
from the ambassador of the Sheikh Ismael, who was at 
the Adil Khan’s court. The object of his visit was to 
beg a safe-conduct, so that he might pass on to Ormuz, 
and to ask Albinjiierque to send in company with him 
Miguel Ferreira as an ambassador to the Sheikh Ismael. 
On his departure, Albmpierque sent him to visit the 
several Portuguese fortresses in India, especially that in 
course of erection at Calicut, whence he procec'ded to 
Cochin in order that he might see the numerous merchant 
ships that had that year arrived there from Portugal. 
Albuquerque soon afterwards proceeded to Cochin, and 
])rcsented Shiekh Ismael’s ambassador with several gifts, 
including a life-sized portrait of liimself which he had 
specially painted for him. Having dispatched the ambas¬ 
sadors, Albuquerque (uitrusted Dom Garcia de Noronha 
with the preparation of the ships that were to sail for 
Portugal in the ensuing spring, and then sailed for (foa. 

It appears that at tiiis time the Sheikh Ismael was 
desirous of strengtliening his position by entering into 
treaties of friendship with all the neighbouring Kings of 
India, who, he also desired, should become converts to his 
religion. To this end he sent ambassadors to the King of 
Cambay, to tlie Sabayo, to the King of Ormuz, and to the 
Adil Khan. These all received the ambassadors kindly, 
and dismissed them Avith suitable presents; but only the 
King of Ormuz shoAved any disposition to accept the 
proposals of the Sheikh Ismael, and to acknowledge his 
supremacy. It Avas when the ambassador to the Adil 
Khan Avas at Dabhol, on the return from his mission, that 
he dispatched a messenger to Albuquerque to whom re¬ 
ference has already been made. 

When this messenger and Miguel Ferreira reached 
Dabhol on their Avay back they Avere joined by an ambas¬ 
sador Avhom the Adil Khan Avas sending to the Sheikh 
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Ismael. These, tlierefore, proceeded together, first to ()rmuz, chap. 
where they met with a favourable reception, and then on ^ 
to Tabriz, where the Sheikh Ismael was then staying. As 
the latter was very anxious of gaining the friendship of 161 a. 
Affoiiso de Albuquerque, he gave his ambassador a very 
handsome reception, and sent some of the principal lords 
of his land, accompanied by a large military escort, to re¬ 
ceive him and conduct him to his court. This honour shown 
to Miguel Ferreira, however, excited the jealousy of Adil 
Khan’s ambassador, who did not meet with an equally 
grand reception. 

Sheikli Ismael had many interviews with Miguel Fer¬ 
reira, and enquired of him very minutely about the king¬ 
dom of Portugal, of the manners and customs of the 
l^)rtuguese, and of their estate in India. His replies were 
so framed as greatly to magnify the wealth and power of 
the Portuguese nation, in which he was corroborated by 
the testimony of the messenger who had recently visited 
Albuquerque', and who spoke in high terms of praise of tlu^ 
greatness of the Portuguese Indian fleet and ships of 
burden, and recounted how that the kings of those parts 
of India durst not send their ships outside their harbours 
\vithout a safe-conduct of the King of Portugal. All this 
greatly interested the Sheikh Ismael, who expressed to 
Miguel Ferriera his great desire for the destruction of the 
(irand Soldau and the House of Mecca, even offering to 
devote his own person and estate towards the accomplisli- 
inent of this purpose. 

When the Sheikh Ismael dismissed Miguel Ferreira to 
return to India, he sent with him, as ambassador to 
Affbnso de x41buquerque, the same messenger wlio had 
come with him, bearing a present of many clothes of silk- 
stuff' and brocades, horses caparisoned with very rich 
housings, several coats of mail and arras which the 
Persians were in the habit of using, two suits made of 
brocade, trimmed with golden buttons, as worn by them, 

‘d girdle, target, short broadsword, and other objects, all 
VOL. 1 . u 
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made of gold, and half an alqiieire'^ of turquoises in their 
rough state as taken from the mines. These presents, 
which were of great intrinsic value, Albuquerque divided 
amongst his captains, retaining only the horses, which 
he kept for the King Dom Manoel. But, regarding the 
articles of gold as mementoes of so powerful a prince as 
the Sheikh Ismael, he redeemed them of the captains at 
his own expense, and sent them to the King of Portugal 
by the hands of l)om Garcia de Noronha. When Miguel 
Ferreira had received his letters of dispatch, he took his 
leave of tlie Sheikh Ismael, and, accompanied by the am¬ 
bassador, })roceeded to Ormuz, being entertained all the 
way in great style by all the villages through which they 
passed; and, on arrival at Ormuz, were well received by 
the King and by Keys Nordim, the governor of that city. 
Whilst they were staying here, waiting for a favourable 
wind to proceed to India, Affonso de Albuquerque arrived, 
with the intention of putting in order the affairs of this 
kingdom. 

It will be remembered that amongst the goods sent home 
in the fleet of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, opium formed a part 
of the cargo. In view of tlie present discussion on the 
use of this drug in India, the following extract from a 
letter by Affonso de Albmiuerque to the King cannot fail 
to be of interest. The letter is dated the 1st December, 
lr51o, and after referring to certain occuiTcnces, of no 
great im])ortance, that took place in the lied Sea, lie pro¬ 
ceeds as follows: If your Highness will believe me, I 
would order poppies of the Azores to be sown in all the 
fields of Portugal, and command opium afiamf to be 
made, which is the best merchandise that obtains in 
tliese places, and by which much money is made. Owing 
to the thrashing which we gave x4den, no afiam has come 
to India, and where it once was worth twelve pardaos a 

The Portiif^uese alqueire is he- t Afyun is the Arihic name for 
lieved by Vieyra to have been equi- opium, and atim the HiiiduTiame. 
valent to one peck, three quarts, and a 
pint, in English. 
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fara^^olla,^ there is none to be had at eighty. Afiam is chap. 
nothing else, Senhor, than the milk of the poppy. From ^ 
Cairo, whence it used to come, none is iioav received, nor ^ 
from Aden; therefore, Senhor, I would liave you order 1513-14. 
tliem to be sown and cultivated, because a ship load 
would be used yearly in India, and the labourers would 
gain much also, and the people of India are lost without 
it if they d(> not have it to eat. I recommend you, 

Senhor, to set this fact in order, for I do not wi*ite to 
your Highness an insignificant thing.” 

Before leaving Cochin, Albuquerque wrote a letter to 
tlie King, under date the 1st January, 1514, wherein he 
remarked, “ Daiida has a good harbour, and a small island, 
where the Moors ha\'e a strong fortress with a good 
supply of water. There are about six fathoms of water 
b(‘tween the island and the mainland. It is my opinion 
tlnit your Highness should possess the place, as, with Danda 
and Chaul in our possession, we can have all we want. 

This was the first place the Turks captured in these parts, 
and from thence commenced the conquest of the Deccan.” 

Affbnso de Albuquerque left C/ochin and reached Goa 
at the beginning of January, 1514, and found there am¬ 
bassadors from the Kings of Pegu and Siam, bringing 
valuable presents, and letters expressing their desire to 
secure the friendship of the King of Portugal, and to c.arry 
on a peaceable trade with Malacca. Albuquerque was 
('qually desirous of developing the trade with those coun- 
tnes, and he therefore received the ambassadors with 
every mark of distinction and honour. In the company 
of these ambassadors came Manoel Fragoso, whom Albu¬ 
querque had sent with Antonio de Miranda to the King 
of Siam, to prepare for him a report on the trade and cus¬ 
toms of that country, and the positions of its harbours. 

Tdiis report Albuquerque sent, together with the presents 
brought by the ambassadors, by the hand of ]3om Garcia 
de Noronha to the King of Portugal. Manoel Fragoso 

* Far:i(;i)ln, an ludian weiirht ecjual ti» eighteen Portuguese pounds. 

u 2 
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CHAP, also delivered to Albuquerque a letter trom Ruy de Brito 
Pataliin, ca])taiu of the fortress of Malacca, giving an 
A.D. account of the state of that settlement, and reporting 

1514. that Patequetir had risen up in rebellion with the slaves 

of Utemutaraja’s widow, numbering about 6,000, and 
with some of the native armed men who threw in their 
lot with his cause. These had constructed a fortress, 
witli Aery sti'ong palisades, so as to use it as a base of 
operations against the city, wliilst tlie Lassamana, or 
Admiral of the Sea, cruising about in the Straits of Sabon, 
intercepted |)rovisions from reaching the place. Ruy de 
Brito had accordingly dispatched Fernao Peres de An¬ 
drade with his fleet by sea, and Antonio Pessoa Avith a 
force by land, to attack the palisadings, Avhich were carried 
after some hard fighting. Patequetir being driven out^ 
retired along the River Muar, into the interior, and had 
sent to beg for assistance from the King of eTava, promis- 
iim in return to make him Lord of Malacca. 

Shortly b('fore Manoel Fragoso left Malacca, Antonio 
de Abreu arrived there from the Moluccas and Mondafouso, 
AAdiere he had been on an exploring expedition, and had 
brought Avith him some small relief Albuquerque, how¬ 
ever, judged that it Avould be desirable to send there some 
further reinforc(unents, and he accordingly had three ves¬ 
sels fitted out for that purpose, in Avhicli Avere placed 150 
soldiers and a large quantity of warlike stores. The com¬ 
mand of these ships he gave to Francisco de Mello, Jorge 
de Brito, and Martim (Tuedes respectively. These duly 
arrived at Malacca just in time to defend it from a fur¬ 
ther attack, for a few days later Pateonuz came in sight 
Avith a fleet of ninety sail and 10,000 men, accompanied 
also by Patequetir and the Lassamana. But Avhen they 
discovered how the Portuguese had been reinforced they 
refrained from an attack, and retired again early the next 
morning before daybreak for their rendezvous on the Muar 
river. Fernao Peres de Andrade became, however, at 
once aware of the movements of the enemy, and gave the 
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signal for all his vessels to slip their cables and give chap. 
chase. This they did, and, coming np with them before 
they reached the Muar river, he fell upon the enemy’s ^ 

fleet, sending many of their ships to the bottom and put- 1514. 

ting to death a large number of their men. Pateonuz suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the Muar river, as did also Patequetir 
and the Lassamana. The former embarked on board liis 
junk and returned to Java, whilst the latter fled into the 
interior of the country, and so they saved tliemselves. 

Pernao Peres de Andrade then returned to Malacca much 
pleased with the result of his victory. 

The news which reached Albuquerque from Cambay 
made him api)reheiisive that the opposition of Melique Az 
at the court of the King might cause liim some difficulty in 
bringing affairs to a satisfactory conclusion in the matter 
of ei’ecting a foi-tress at Diu. He therefore sent IJiogo 
Pernandcs de Beja and Diogo I'eixeira as ambassadors to 
tliat King to negotiate on the subject, and through them 
he sent as a present an enamelled collar of gold, a dagger 
with its sheath all gold and niello-work, a creese of gold, 
ten covados of black velvet, a piece of green brocade from 
Persia, two other pieces from China, and a wash-hand 
basin with its double-handled ewer, all richly gilt. Tie 
also further sent as a present twenty horses with their 
harnesses, and silver vessels for the service of the table; 
and, to give the embassy greater im})ortance, it was accom- 
l)anied by many native peons. 

As soon as Diogo Fernandes and Diogo Teixeira had 
set out on their voyage, they sent on before them Pero 
Queimado and Granapatim,* a Hindu, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with the Guzarate language, to go and ask 
for a safe-conduct from the Iving of Cambay, that these 
two ambassadors might go to visit him. The ambassadors 
were somewhat delayed in consequence of the weather, 
and they did not reach Surat until the 15th March, 15.14. 


* Correa, in tfie Lendas, c«alls this iieda, Anji?»-a|)atu and Ganapatii. 
Hindoo Gunda Chatim, and Castan- 
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CHAP. As Pero Queimado liad not yet returned, the ambassadors 
, sent to ask Destur Khan,* the ruler of the city, for a safe- 
A.D. conduct to enable them to disembark. He, having already 
received instructions to give them a cordial reception, 
welcomed them warmly, and, having already been advised 
of their coming, had provided relays of horses for them 
and for their servants, and waggons for their baggage. 
Diogo Fernandes and Hiogo Teixeira went, immediately 
on landing, to pay a visit to Destur Khan, who presented 
each of them with a cabaya, or native silk dress. After 
waiting at Surat for three or four days Destur Khan in¬ 
formed Diogo Fernandes and Diogo Teixeira that he had 
received orders from the King to furnish them with what¬ 
ever they might require for their journey, and asking 
them to send him word of the time when they wished to 
set out, so that he might have everything ready for them. 

Diogo Fernandes and Diogo Teixeira set out from 
Surat on the 2Sth day of March, acTompanied by Meaca- 
madim, captain of the King, and thirty peon archers, and 
reached Champaner on the 4th of April. There they 
were most sumptuously entortained by Melicopi, who 
informed them that Meliquc Az had strongly advised the 
King not to allow the Portuguese to erect a fortress at 
Din, since their object in wishing to do so evidently was 
that they might eventually wrest his kingdom from him. 
The King had, therefore, strongly fortified Din, with the 
view of resisting any attem|)t to take the place by force. 
Having advised them how they should conduct themselves 
in this matter, Melicopi set them forward on their jour¬ 
ney, accompanied by an escort, and they duly arrived at 
Madoval (1 Ahmedabad), where the King then was. On 
the following day they had an interview with His Majesty, 
to whom they gave a present which Albuquerque had sent 
by their hands, and also a letter of salutation from him, 
wherein he oflfered the whole of tln^ Portuguese fleet 
for any service he might require of it. On the next day 

* EUewliere called Dorus Khau and Destro Khan. 
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Sodaina Khan, the chief algiiazil, called upon the Portu- chap. 
guese ambassadors by order of the King, and in reply to ^ 
their request for a site at Dili for the erection of a ^ ^ 
fortress, offered them a position at Bakhar, which, how- 1514. 
ever, Diogo Fernandes declined, and advanced many argu¬ 
ments to show that by allowing them to erect a fortress 
at Din the King would be serving his own interests 
in consequence of the largidy increased revenues he 
would derive from the custom-house there, due to the 
large increase of trade that would most certainly follow. 
Sodama Khan undertook to lay the matter again before 
the King, and, after an interval of three days, returned 
with an offer of a site either at Broach, Surat, Maliiin, 

Dorniis, or Bakhar. Diogo Fernandes, however, replied 
that he had no authority to accept any other fortress than 
at Dill. Sodaina Klian then asked whether, provided the 
King ke|)t on terms of peace and friendship with the Portin 
guese, they would hinder the Cambay ships from making 
their voyages to the Red Sea and Aden; but as the re])ly 
of Diogo Fernandes was not satisfectory on this point, 
Sodama Khan said that as those places were the principal 
centres of their commercial traffic he failed to see wliat 
advantage the King of Cambay was likely to derive from 
an alliance with the King of Portugal. Three days later 
Diogo Fernandes and Diogo Teixeira had another inter¬ 
view with the King to take their leave of him, after which 
Sodama Khan gave them a dispatch for Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque, and furnished them with an escort to accom¬ 
pany them on their journey. Diogo Fernandes and Diogo 
Teixeira reached Surat on the 8th of May, and re¬ 
mained there for the winter, returning to Goa on the 15th 
of September, where they met Albuquerque and gave him 
an account of their proceedings, and delivered to him the 
dispatch they had received from the King of Cambay. 

We must now follow Pero de Albuquerque, in his ex- 
jiedition to Cape Guardafui. On his way to Socotra he 
met with the ships that were carrying the Moors who had 
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CHAP, been driven out of Calicut, but as they carried a free pass 
^ from AfFonso de Albuquerque he did not interfere with 
them. During the whole of the summer he cruised about 
1514. the seas in the neighbourhood of Socotra, and captured 
ten very richly-laden Moorish ships, which were bound for 
the Straits of the Red Sea, and when winter approached 
he made for Ormuz, where lie arrived at the end of May. 
As soon as he had cast anchor the King, Teriin Shah, 
sent TIacem Ali to visit him, and to declare that the city 
was at the service of the King of Portugal. Pero de 
Albuquerque received Hacem Ali with every show of 
friendship, and on the following day he sent TristaodeCira 
on shore, accompanied by Francisco de Albuquerque, the 
converted Jew, as interpretei’, bearing a letter sent by his 
uncle, AfFonso de Albuquerque, to the King, and with in¬ 
structions to declare that the Captain-(Tencral of the 
Imlies, having been informed of the death of King 
Ceifadim (the present King’s brother), had sent him 
thither to ratify the p(‘ace witli him which had been con¬ 
cluded between the Portuguese and tlie late King, and to 
beg him to order payment to be made of the tribute due 
for the last two years. And, inasmuch as the ships which 
he had brought were deeply laden with merchandise, he 
begged him to deliver up the fortress which his uncle had 
already commenced, in order to store up the goods safely 
in it, and also that the people who should be left be¬ 
hind with them might be secure from any misfortune or 
danger. 

The King made plausible excuses for not delivering up 
the fortress, but requested Pero de Albuquerque to select 
any other site he might think suitable for the purpose, 
either near the sea or within the city. As for the tribute, 
he stated that he had reccmtly sent an ambassador 
to the King of Portugal, with costly presents of pearls and 
other things of great value, begging time to remit the dues 
of past years, and he was yet Avaiting for the I’eply ; he, 
however, undertook, should his request not be complied 
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with, to pay all that was owing. As for the ratification of ci^ap. 
peace, he was ready to perform everything that Affonso de . 
Albuquerque desired. a.d. 

After some further negotiations relative to the surren- 
der of the fortress, which the King resolutely declined to 
do, Tero de Albuquerque demanded the surrender, instead 
of it, of either the hospital or the custom-house. Bat the 
King refused to give up either of these buildings on the 
grounds that the hospital was a house of prayer, which 
his ancestors had founded for the reception of tlie sick, 
and for the pilgrims who went to Ormuz, and it would be a 
sliamefnl tiling for him to give up a house that had been 
dedicated to God, for the purpose of converting it into a 
fortress ; and as for the custom-house, that was a building 
wherein ivere paid of old the customs and dues of the 
Kings of Ormuz, and to take this would be the same 
as to take the sight of his eyes away from him. Seeing 
that the King would not yield to his demands in this 
I’ospect, Pero de Albuquerque demanded that some house 
should be given him Avherein to deposit his merchandise, 
ill order that the sale of it might be commenced. The 
King accordingly ordered that the same house should be 
given to him for this purpose in which his uncle estab¬ 
lished a factory on the occasion of his tirst visit to Ormuz, 
and in it were found still remaining certain things which 
tlieie had not then been an opportunity of removing, and 
these were, at the orders of Keys Nordim, delivered to 
Tristao de Ga and Joao Teixeira, who were appointed to 
remain at Ormuz as factors. The merchandise was at once 
disembarked and the merchant ships burnt, and Pero de 
Albuquerque then made ready with his fleet to explore 
the Straits of the Persian Gulf, and more particularly to 
visit Bahrein. Before sailing he sent a message to the 
King begging him to get ready the tribute and the 
golden letter, which he would call for on his way back 
to India. 

Pero de Albuquerque sailed away on the 7th July, 
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CHAP. 1514, and explored all the harbours, islands, and towns^ 
. as far as the island of Liilutem. He proceeded as far as 
a.d. Bahrein, and from thence he sailed to Rasiel,* where he 
found Mirbuzaca, a captain of the Sheikh Ismael, who 
had captured twenty terradas (small war-vessels) from a 
captain of the King of Ormuz, which Pero de Albu¬ 
querque obliged him to give up. He then returned to 
Ormuz, reaching there on the Gth of August, when the 
King was greatly pleased at recovering his terradas. He 
had, however, not got ready the tribute or the golden 
letter. After waiting two days, Pero de Albuquerque sent 
a message demanding that, as he would not surrender 
the fortress, he must send back a writing in reply to 
this demand, and he also stated that he did not intend 
to return to India until he had received the tribute. 
To this, liowever, the King only sent a verbal reply ex¬ 
cusing himself for not complying with the demands 
respecting the fortress or the tribute, whereupon Pero 
de Albuquerque sent a peremptory demand for the tributtv 
and the King then, fearing he might set fire to the 
shipping in the harbour, sent him 10,000 xeraphiiis, ex¬ 
cusing himself for not sending more on account of the 
poverty of his merchants, who dared not to make their 
voyages for fear of the Portuguese fleet. He also said 
that the golden letter Avas being prepared, and would be 
sent as soon as it was ready. 

]\^ro de Albu(}uerque now ])repared to depart, concluding 
that he Avould probably not then be able to exact anything 
more from the King. Having, therefore, reshipped all the 
merchandise that remained unsold, he sent a message warn¬ 
ing the King that the Sheikh Ismael was very desirous of 
getting possession of Ormuz, and advising him therefore 
not to admit any armed men belonging to the Sheikh to 
enter his lands. He also desired that a proclamation might 

* This word is ovidoiitly incomplete, iiig, and it is tlifTefore impossible now 
and is intended lor the CHpiivalent of to identify th(^ exact locality of the 
llas-el, but the iinal syllable is want- place referred to. 
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be issued to the effect that uo person coming from Persia ,u 
could pass through to India, for Affonso de Albuquerque ^ 
had ordered that everyone taken in that sea, on his way 
thither, should be put to the sword, but that all raer- 1514. 
chants could go safely. Further, as the King of Portugal 
had given orders for the dismantling of the harbour of 
Bhatkal, and desired that all liorses from Arabia and 
Persia should be landed at Goa, Pero de Albuquerque 
arranged with the King of Ormuz that in consideration 
of all ships carrying horses proceeding direct to Goa, no 
safe-conduct would be given to any ship carrying mer¬ 
chandise except to Ormuz. 

Having concluded these arrangements, Pero de Albu¬ 
querque sailed for Goa, where he arrived on the 2Stli 
Se})tember, 1514, and found there the ambassador of 
the King of Ormuz, who had arrived from Portugal 
a few days previously with the ships which sailed 
from Lisbon that year. Pero de Albuquerque informed 
his uncle of all that had occurred during his voyage, and 
how that the King of Ormuz had recognised tlu' suze¬ 
rainty of the Sheikh Ismael, and had ordered his prayer to 
be recited in all the mosques; that Keys Nordim ruled every¬ 
thing, and had sent orders for all liis sons to go thither 
from Persia; and that a captain of the vSlieikh Ismael 
was cruising about, and lording it all over the Straits of 
the Persian Gulf Avith a fleet. The captures which Pero 
de Albuquerque had made, together with the tribute he 
had received from the King of Ormuz, came as a great 
relief to Affonso de Albiuiuerque, avIio was in great 
need of money, and witliout the means of paying the 
wages, &c., which were then greatly in arrears. Instead, 
therefore, of equipping a fleet with merchandise to send to 
Portugal, as some advised him to do, he ordered a table 
to be set out in the public square, and paid everyone all 
that was due up to that very hour. 

In consequence of the news which his ne})hew brought 
him from Ormuz, AflPonso de Albuquerque determined to 
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CHAP, proceed thither himself as speedily as^pds nnd towris^ 
affairs right again before the Sheikh Ismael could arrive. 

A.i). He, therefore, lost no time in making the necessary pre- 

1^14. parations, giving it out that he contemplated an expedi¬ 
tion to the Straits of Mecca. 

There arrived now at Goa an ambassador from the 
King of Karsinga, named Ketelim Chetim, who was also 
Governor of Barcelor and the surrounding districts. Albu- 
qiKoque, having been advised of his approach, sent out 
Pero M;iscarenhas, captain of the fortress, with an escort, 
to receive him. In front of the ambassador’s train were 
Hindoos of honourable rank, riding on four elephants, 
under canopies of silk, each of whom carried silver-gilt 
washbowls, filled with pearls and jewelry of pi’ecious 
stones, and other richly-made articles of native manufac¬ 
ture, which the King sent to Affbnso de Albuquerque as 
presents. Albuquerque received the ambassador in the 
^kibayo’s ])alace, in a large saloon, richly hung around 
with the tro|)hies of arms, and having a canopy of brocade, 
inider which he was seated on a throne of crimson velvet. 
Standing on either side of him were all the captains, fidal- 
gos, and noble personages in Goa. Having welcomed the 
ambassador with ever) show of courtesy, the latter de¬ 
livered to him the presents he had brought, and also a 
lettei’ of credence from the King of Narsinga. On the 
following day Albuquerque gave the ambassador another 
audience, and received from him a message from the King 
of Narsinga, in which he offered to join the l^ortuguese in 
a war against the Adil Khan; his message also had 
reference to the trade in horses. To these proposals 
Albuquerque gave a diplomatic reply; but upon being 
again pressed on the matter, he agreed to join in a war 
against the Adil Khan on the condition that the wages of 
all the men whom he might send for that purpose should 
be paid by the King; and as for the trade in horses, he 
would have to pay on this account an annual sum of 
30,000 cruzados, and undertake to send for the horses to 
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be issued to the^piiucs on them, or to Bhatkal or Barcelor, chap. 

- . X. 

as the case might be. . 

The news of a projected alliance against him between 
the Portuguese and the King of Narsinga having come to 1^14. 
the knowledge of the Adil Khan, he sent an ambassador 
to Albuquerque with instructions to say that, since it had 
been agreed upon between them that as long as they 
maintained tlie treaty of peace the Portuguese would not 
prevent the coming of the Moorisli slii[)s with their mer- 
chandise to l)abhol,he would be glad if orders were given 
to punish his cai)tains, because, in contravention of the 
terras agreed upon between them, they were capturing 
every ship bound to Dabhol. He was also to declare that 
the Adil Khan desired to maintain a state of peace and 
fricndshi]) with the King of Portugal, and to arrange the 
trade in horses, and tlujt the Portuguese ought not, there¬ 
fore, to favour the King of Narsinga in respect to that 
trade. Albuquerque, however, preferring the friendship of 
the King of Narsinga, who was a Hindu, to that of the 
Adil Khan, who was a Moor, and under the influence of 
the Turks, delayed giving the ambassador of the lattcw any 
reply until lie had ascertained whether the former would 
really assist him in the conquest of the Deccan. 

Albiuiuerque temporised for some time with the am¬ 
bassador of the Adil Khan, but as he received no reply 
from the King of Narsinga, and he was anxious to hasten 
his departure for Ormuz, he at length dispatched him, 
accompanied by Joao Gonsalves de Castello-Branco, as an 
ambassador from himself, to declare that, out of a desire 
to maintain his friendship, he would let the Adil Khan 
have all the horses that arrived at Goa, on condition of his 
surrendering the mainland adjacent to Goa, as far as the 
Ghauts, in order to render the military position of Goa 
more secure. He also promised that the King Dom 
Mauoel would give all assurances not to make war with 
him, nor thwart his policy to the advantage of the King 
of Narsinga. But with regard to chastising the Portu- 
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ciup. guese Cciptaiiis who had taken his ships when bound for 
/ Uabhol, in contravention <^f the articles agreed upon be- 
tween them, this had been perpetrated by a galley that had 
mutinied there, and he was powerless to mete out the 
just punishment merited by these Portuguese, who, armed 
with a safe-conduct, were robbing the ships of the Moors ; 
for out of fear of being banished by him, they would fly to 
his (the Adil Khan’s) camp, and there he felt sure they 
would be very well received. And, he further remarked, 
it was but a few days ago that four lascars had seized 
upon a ship from Caiianor, and flnding shelter in his land, 
he (Albuquerque) could not get at them to punish them as 
they deserved ; therefore lie thought it would be better to 
leave them to rob tin' Moors’ ships. No sooner had the 
ambassador delivered this message to the Adil Khan, than 
he dispatched orders to the Thanadars of all his lands to 
seize all the Portuguese^ they could hiy their hands upon 
in them, and send them to him; and Avhen Affonso de 
Albuquerque had left for Ormuz, these men were carried 
away to (Joa, and delivered up to the captain of the for¬ 
tress. 

Phe true cause of this complaint made by Adil Khan 
was, tliat Affonso de Albuquerque, irritated at his conduct 
in giving shelter in liis kingdom to certain Portuguese of 
low degree, and treating them with great honour and dis¬ 
tinction, sent a secret message to Duarte de Sousa, who 
was cruising off Dabhol in a galley, that, acting as though 
lie had mutinied, he was to take possession of all the ships 
of the Moors which might put into that port, even if they 
carried the Portuguese safe-conduct. And, in order that 
certain Portuguese soldiers who had risen up in revolt on 
account of the great inducements which the Adil Khan 
had held out to them, should not be tampered with, he 
ordered one of them to be arrested, who, according to 
information, was going about declaring his intention of 
deserting to the Adil Klian unless a certain grievance of 
which he complained were removed. As this man was a 
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clever artisan, and knew how to cast ajuns, he was ordered chap. 
to be hanged. In the meanwhile, however, Albuquerque 
had arranged privately with the Vicar of Goa to come ^ „ 
before him with all the clergy, and beg that the man’s life 1514. 
might be spared; and on the way to the place of execution 
he was turned back to prison. The soldier, having by this 
time repented of his intention, was ordered to be released. 

'file ambassadors set out with this reply to the Adil Khan, 
arid when they retuimed with his answer Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque was dead. 
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State of Affairs at Aden and in tlie Red Sea—Defective Arms and 
Weapons supplied to the Ai'iny—Letters from Albuquenpie to 
Dom Manoel on the State of Affairs in India—Despatch of 
Jor^e de AlbiKpienjue to Malacca -Expedition to Ormuz— 
Position of Allairs at Ormuz—Surrender of tlie Portuguese 
Port to Albiiquercjue — Ai-rival of an Aml)assador at Ormuz 
from Sheikh Ismael—Death of Roys Haraed—Connnercial Ar¬ 
rangements with Sheikli Ismael—Depailure of Albuquenpie 
from Ormuz -His Illness and Death - Stale* of India at the 
time of Albu(pier(|ue’s iK'ath. 


CHAP. A FEW days after the ambassadors had set out for the Adil 
Khan’s cam]), Dom Garcia de Noroiiha arrived with the 
^ shii)s wdiich lie had kept behind to repair at Cochin, and 
oil his reacdiiiiii; Goa, Affonso de Albuquerque immediately 
began to fit out his fleet, and gave instructions for all the 
fortresses of India to be amply supplied with men, artillery, 
and provisions, lie then summoned Jorge de Albu¬ 
querque from ('ocliin, and dispatclied him with a fleet of 
four sail and 200 men to go as captain to Malacca. Pero 
Mascarenhas he appointed captain at Cochin, and Dom 
Joao de Eyai ca[)tain of Goa. 

Whilst these preparations were in progress, Aflbnso de 
Albuquenpie, in a letter of the 20th October, 1514, thus 
described the position of affairs in the E.ed Sea to King 
Dom Manoel: ** Aden should be cajitured and held by 
means of a fortress. 'I'here is a good harbour there 
capable of affording amjile shelter to our ships when 
wintering there. It is true there is no water there, but 
there are some good wells at Vinfu, which are close by, 
and these would of necessity have to be captured first. 
Your Majesty need have no doubt as regards the possi¬ 
bility of taking Aden, but 4,000 or 5,000 men .vill be 
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required for the purpose. The island of Cira,* in the 
harbour, when once captured, Aden will be at our mercy. 

I consider our best mode of attack will be against the port a.p. 
of Focate, whicli is on the other side of Cira, as the seas 
do not wash the whole length of the walls there. The 
latest news from Aden is that the walls have been raised 
and strengthened, and that large quantities of artillery 
have been received there from Melique Az, the ca[)tain of 
Dill, who thinks that 1 know nothing about it. A for¬ 
tress at the gates of the Straits is out of the question, as 
there is no water there; but as Aden is only three days’ 
run from these gates, I consider it the key to the Straits. 

Your Highness ouglit not to conclude any commercial 
treaty with either Berbera or Zeila, but impose a tribute 
on them, and bring these people into subjection. As 
regards the island of Kamaran, I hear that either the 
Rumes or the Sheikh of Aden is erecting a fortress there, 
riiis is not of much consequence, as we have another one 
nearer Jedda, called Farsan, which is opposite the port of 
Hhisan, and has, in addition to a good supply of water, a 
safe anchorage for our ships. We also have Dalaca, 
where too there is good water. Our first ste|) should be 
to make ourselves secure at Massouah, in order to he 
assured of provisions and supplies, as Massouah is the 
<*hief trading port in the dominions of the Frester John. 

Wlieu these things are accomplished it will lie time to 
think of Jedda,Mecca, and Suez; and, as there are plenty 
of good horses in the Prester John’s territories, it would 
he an easy matter for 500 Portuguese horsemen, in some 
good taforeasf and caravels, to land near Jedda, and pro¬ 
ceed from thence to Mecca (one day’s journey), and reduce 
the town to ashes.” 

At this juncture one great concern with Albuquerque 
was his want of a sufficiency of proper weapons, the stores 
received from Lisbon being of a most inferior description. 

Jdie oars supplied to the galleys were not large enougli, 

* Seerah Island. t An Asiatic craft. 
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CHAP, being too short even for the galliots and fustas. T. 

pikes sent out he described as being no good whatevei, 
^ being made of beech and easily broken. The breast- 
1514. plates were quite rotten, eaten away at the edges, and 
patched up with pieces of tin. When informing the King 
of these facts, he added : As your Highness did not send 
any arms from Portugal this year, many captains specu¬ 
lated in various useless weapons which they sold to the 
soldiers at very good prices.” 

In a letter of :25th October,-1514, Albuquerque thus 
announced his intentions to King Dom Manoel; 

‘‘It is my intention to proceed to Massouah, a port of 
the Prester elohn, to capture Dalaca, and see what 1 can 
do at Jedda; albeit that other matters for the sake of 
trade call me to Ormuz. The voyage to the lied Sea will, 
however, be a ])rofitable one on account of the valuable 
spices wliich come every year to those parts from India; 
and because I wish to exterminate the Humes, and, after 
opening relations with Prester John, destroy Mecca. For 
these reasons I have determined on going to the lied Sea 
first, and destroy the power of the Soldan in those waters. 
My plans are as follows: 

“ I propose to send tlie galleys and c^iravels a few days 
in advance with orders to anchor oft* the coasts of Curia 
Muria, Fartaque, Dofar, and Xer, because at the com¬ 
mencement of the monsoon the ships trading with India 
invariably sail by that route, and with God’s help we 
shall take many prizes. With any prizes they may cap¬ 
ture, they arc then to proceed to Aden, there to await 
me. After the departure of these ships 1 will proceed 
with the larger vessels first to Socotra, there to water, and 
from thence to Aden. AVliat I shall do there depends 
upon the time I may have at my disposal. I may have to 
^)ontent myself with burning the shipping in the port, and 
endeavour to reach Suez before the east winds are over. 
In India there are several things to be done. The first 
is to conclude a treaty with the King of Narsinga, which 
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^)fn()t fail to be of great benefit to your Majesty. 
.Another matter is a treaty with Cambay, and it is fur¬ 
ther of importance to preserve and foster good relations 
with Calicut.” 

The following letters from Affonso de Albuquerque to 
the King Dorn Manoel are important, as showing the 
state of affairs in India at the time to which they 
refer : 

‘‘ After the arrival of Uiogo Fernandes and Diogo 
Teixeira from Cambay, four guards from Melique Az 
came to Goa. These four men were commanded by one 
Cidiale, who is a bad character, and who, knowing our 
language, is able to pick up information which I had 
rather the Moors knew nothing about. I am of opinion 
tliat Melique Az will either surrender the revenues of Diu 
to your Majesty or grant us permission to erect a fortress 
there. Melique Az sent me the accompanying jewel, 
which is a royal sceptre of India. I accepted it as a good 
omen on account of its shape .”—From Goa, 2^th October, 
1514. 

On the 8th day of November, as I was on the point 
of starting from Goa to Cochin, the ambassadors from the 
King of Narsinga arrived, bringing me some bracelets and 
jewels, which I now send to your Majesty. Their instruc¬ 
tions were to conclude, on behalf of the King of Narsinga, 
a treaty of peace and friendship with your Majesty; to 
wage war against the Turks in the kingdom of the Deccan, 
and arrange about the free importation of horses into their 
ports from Arabia and Persia. The first thing we talked 
about was the war with the Turks, in which I agreed to 
help the King of Narsinga; and as the King of Onor 
was a tributary of Narsinga, and was at war against 
Melique Az (captain of the Adil Khan) then at Cintacora, 
I wrote to the Adil Khan requesting him to instruct his 
captains to cease hostilities, which he did at once. As 
regards the question of horses, I could not agree to their 
proposals, and they at last returned to the King laden 

X 2 
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XI. 


with presents from us .”—From Camnor^ 21th November^ 
1514. 

‘‘Affairs in India just now require most careful con- 
151415. sideration, and I will therefore briefly state to your Majesty 
the reasons which have induced me to change my plans 
as regards the Red Sea. I have, since rny proposal for 
going to the Red Sea, come to the conclusion that the 
necessities of your Majesty’s factories, and the scanty 
su])plies which remain in them after the vessels have taken 
in their cargoes, call for serious attention, d’heii the 
wages and salaries owing to the men, and the provisions 
that will be reijuired in the winter are serious obstacles 
to my original ])lans. Therefore, Sire, I have decided to 
proceed to Ormuz and obtain food and sup])lies by cap¬ 
turing the place, which I sincerely believe 1 shall be able 
to do by God’s help. Besides these things, the great 
horse-trade must not be overlooked. With Ormuz in our 
possession we shall have a monopoly in that trade, and 
also control the immense trade in spices, of whicli 
Ormuz imports large quantities from tlie Red Sea. 
Let us take Ormuz first, and with a small number of 
shi])s we shall be able to command the Red Sea. I 
note what your Majesty says about not destroying 
Ormuz, and can assure your Majesty that it was never 
niy intention to do so .”—From Cauanor^ 21th November^ 
1514. 


Just as the Portuguese fleet was ready to sail, the 
Zamorin sent to ask permission to dispatch two ships to 
Aden, but Albuquerque objected, on the ground that this 
would be contrary to the agreement to which both parties 
had assented, and that he himself was no^v on the point 
of making a voyage to Aden, and did not wish that these 
two ships should go before him and acquaint the King of 
his coming. The Zamorin was, however, so urgent in his 
application that Albuquerque at last consented to grant 
his request, provided the ships did not carry pepper, and 
oil condition that the merchants of (Jalicut should make 
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for him, at their own expense, two large galleys. These chap. 
terms were readily agreed to. 

Jorge de Albuquerque, having got his fleet in readiness ^ „ 
to depart, took leave of his uncle, and started for Malacca. 

He arrived at Pacem in due course, just when the King— 
who was a devoted adherent of the Kiu" of Portugal—was 
about to give battle to a certain lord of the land who ha l 
risen up in rebellion against him. The King asked Jorge 
de Albuquerque to assist him, which he agreed to do on 
condition that he was left alone with his men to attack 
the enemy, and that the King with his army should merely 
be spectators of the tight. Jorge de Albuquerque accord¬ 
ingly lauded liis men and proceeded to attack the enemy, 
who were posted in a low-lying site. He fell upon them 
with such an onslaught that tlu' enemy speedily broke, 
and were put to dight, a large number of them being 
slain. Jorge de Albuquerque then withdrew his men to 
tlie fleet, and the forces of the King of Pacem followed 
after the enemy, putting them to a complete rout. The 
l^)rtugue8e fleet then proceeded to Malacca, where Jorge 
de Albuquerque took over the command of the fortress 
from Ruy de Brito de Patalim, and the latter returned to 
(joa, where he found that Affbnso de Albuquerque was 
dead. 

Having seen that all the forts in India had been placed 
in a safe condition and properly supplied with munitions 
of war, and having sent Jorge de Albuquerque with a 
fleet of four ships and 200 men to Malacca, as has been 
already narrated, Affoiiso de Albuquerque started for Or¬ 
muz on 21st February, ISLb, with a fleet of twenty-six 
ships, having about 1,500 Portuguese and 700 Malabarese 
on board. In this expedition he was accompanied by the 
following captains: Dorn Garcia de Noronha, Pero de 
Albuquerque, Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, Diogo Fernandes, 

Ayres da Silva, Simao de Andrade, Duarte de Mello, Vasco 
Fernandes Coutiiiho, Antonio Ferreira, Feriiao Gomes de 
Lemos, Antonio Raposo, Kuy Galvao, Jorge de Brito, 
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uHAP. Jeronymo de Sousa, Silvestre Corgo, Mauoel da Costa, 
. Pero Ferreira, Joao Pereira, Feniao de llesende, Fran- 
aak cisco Pereira, Joao Gomes, Joao de Meira, Niiiio Martins 
Raposo, Pero Cor^o, Fernao Diniz, and Aucente de 
Albuquerque, who was captain of tlie ship “Nazareth,” 
having his uncle Affonso on board. 

Before starting it had been a matter of serious dis¬ 
cussion whether the fleet should first proceed to Aden or 
to Ormuz. Upon this question there was a considerable 
diflerence of opinion expressed; on the one hand the King 
Dom Manoel had expressed a strong desire to have a for¬ 
tress erected at Aden, but on the other hand it was certain 
that the then reigning King of Ormuz was merely a creature 
of the 8heikh Ismael, who might at any time acquire pos¬ 
session of the kingdom. Nicolau de Ferreira, ambassador 
for the King of Ormuz, who had arrived the previous 
August or September from Portugal, bearing the King’s 
reply to his mission, and who was present when these 
matters were being discussed, declared that the present 
governor of Ormuz was a native of Persia, having under 
his command within that city seven or eight nephews who 
ordered everything, and these had it in their power, when¬ 
ever they thought fit, to put the reigning King to death, as 
they had done to his predecessor, and to deliver over the 
kingdom to the Sheikh Ismael, who, when once in posses¬ 
sion, would not be very easily put out. It was ultimately 
decided that it would be best to proceed at once to Ormuz, 
and to leave the business of Aden and the Red Sea to some 
future opportunity. The fleet accordingly sailed for Ormuz 
on the 21st of February, and arrived off* Kuriyat by the 25th 
of March; thence it proceeded to Muscat, where Affonso 
de Albuquerque cast anchor, and took in water and sup¬ 
plies. Here he learned that a rebellion had broken out 
at Ormuz a month or two back, that Reys Hamed, a Per¬ 
sian Moor, nephew of Reys Nordim, who was governor 
of the kingdom, having seized the fortress and palace, and 
made the King a prisoner, together with Reys Nordim and 
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his sons, was now in absolute possession of the land, and 
had there Avith him 500 Persian archers. Albuquerque . —^— 
accordingly hastened at once to Ormuz, and, as a precaution, a.d. 
he sent the galleys and brigantines of the fleet to guard all ^ 
round the island, so as to prevent anyone from entering 
Ormuz from the mainland or sea. On arrival off* the port, 
Albuquerque saluted the city with a salvo of artillery, 
which so alarmed Keys Hamed that he at once set the King 
at liberty, and let Keys Nordiiri and his sons out of the 
prison where he had confined them. He also sent Hacem 
Ali to pay a formal visit to Albuquerque, on the part of 
tlie King, with a present of provisions, and he was accom¬ 
panied by Miguel Ferreira, whom Aftbnso de Albuquerque 
had sent as ambassador to the Sheikh Ismael. Miguel 
Ferreira informed him that only a few days back Abraham 
Peque, one of the princi])al captains of the Sheikh Ismael, 
accompanied by six or seven serving-men, had arrived at 
Ormuz, with the avowed intention of sending thence a 
messenger with letters to the King of Cambay. Having 
received a liostage on board for the security of his mes¬ 
sengers, Albuquerque sent Nicolau de Ferreira with a very 
imposing escort, who delivered the letters from the King 
of Portugal to the King of Ormuz. On his return he 
related how the King was entirely under the thumb of 
Keys Hamed, and, after a consultation with his captains, 
Albuquerque sent another message on shore, demanding 
tlie fulfilment of the contract which had been originally 
made with King Ceifadim and Cojc Atar. This, of course, 
involved the giving up of the fortress which the Portuguese 
had commenced to build, which the King endeavoured to 
evade, whereupon Albuquerque threatened that if it were 
not surrendered he would destroy the whole city. The 
King thereupon sent Keys Nordim to Albuquerque, who, 
when he found that he would accept nothing in exchange 
lor the fortress except the hospital, agreed to give it up. 
Albuquerque then gave some rich presents to Keys Nordim 
and those who accompanied him, and sent by him a very 
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( HAP. rich collar of gold and enamel, as a present to the King 
^ 1 Albuquerque also demanded that as a sign of peace and 
A.i). friendship the Portuguese flag should be hoisted over the 
1515. royal palace, and this was accordingly done, whereupon 
it was saluted by the fleet with all their guns. 

As soon as information was received that the communi- 
cation which had been made between the fortress and 
palace had been closed, and that the former could now be 
taken jiossession of by the Portuguese, Albuquerque landed 
a force from the ships which occupied the fortress on Palm 
Sunday, the 1st of April, 1515. Having fortified his position 
in case of attack, by means of a fascine work on the beach, 
armed with artillery, Affonso de Albuquerque ascertained 
that the King was actually in the power of Keys Hamed^ 
who had also possessed himself of the keys of the Treasury^ 
from which he allowed the King only 100 xeraphins a year, 
spending the rest as he liked. Tie therefore sent for all 
the principal men of the place, and made them swear fealty 
to the King of Ormuz, and promise to recognise no other 
governor under him than Keys Nordiin. His next object 
was to get rid of Keys Hained and all his su])porters, and 
to establish the King again upon liis throne ; at the same 
time, Keys Hamed equally desired to get rid of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, and to this end he purposed to kill him at 
an interview which it was arranged should take place 
between the King and Affonso de Albuquerque in the 
Portuguese foi’t. In this, however, he was frustrated, and 
[)aid the penalty with his own life, as will be related in 
due course. 

As soon as the l^ortuguese had established themselves 
in the fortress at Ormuz, the ambassador ol’ the Sheikh 
Ismael sent Avord to Albuquerque that he desired to deliver 
the message Avhich he had brought to him from his lord. 
In order to give him an imposing reception, i\lhuquerque 
ord('red a large platform to be erected in front of the for¬ 
tress, facing one of th(‘ principal streets of th(‘ city. This 
was in three stages, carpeted all over, and hung around 
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^vith cloth, having over its centre a canopy of brocade, 
with some cushions of green velvet, and two chairs of the 
same colour, fringed with gold. In front of this some a.d. 
000 men of war, crossbowmen, and musketeers were 
drawn up in close order. Albuquerque then sent Dom 
Garcia de Noronha, his nephew, with all the captains, 
fidalgos, and cavaliers, as an escort to bring the ambas¬ 
sador to meet him. In the return procession two Moors 
came first on horseback; these were hunters who uschI 
trained ounces, or panthers, each with liis ounce on the 
crupper; after these were six liorses in single file, saddled 
with their saddle-cloths of great richness, and head-gear 
of steel, and caparisons of mail on their flanks; next, 
twelve mounted Moors richly attired, carrying golden 
jewellery, pieces of silk-stuff‘, and brocade in silver wash- 
hand basins; aft(U’ these the trumpetei’s of AfFonso de 
Albuquerque, and people playing drums, and all the cap¬ 
tains and fidalgos following them in double file, and, last 
of all, Dom Garcia and the ambassador. 

The fleet was all decked with flags, and all the guns fired 
a salute as soon as the ambassador reached the fortress. 
Albuquerque received the ainl)assador, who advanced 
towai'ds him with a courteous salutation, and delivered 
to him a letter from the Sheikh Ismael for the King of 
Portugal, and Albuquerque handed him one in return. 

The ambassador then presented him with the gifts he had 
brought, wiiich Albuquerque received with great d(unoiistra- 
tion of [)leasure and satisfaction. 

After this interview the ambassador was conducted back 
to his house with the same ceremony that had been prev 
viously observed. Two days afterwards the ambassador 
had another interview with Albuquerque, whereat he in¬ 
formed him that the Sheikh Ismael was very anxious to 
become personally acquainted with, and be in close friend¬ 
ship with the Kirjg of Portugal; and in thanking Albu¬ 
querque for the entertainment and good treatment wdiich 
the Sheikh’s ambassadors had received at the hands of the 
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Portuguese in India, he oifered Albuquerque cerlain places 
in his kingdom, and to make him a lord therein, on account 
of the fame of his personal character that had reached him. 
After this the ambassador laid before him four points 
which were contained in his instructions. These were as 
follows:— 

1. That the dues which were levied upon the merchan¬ 
dise coming from Persia to Ormuz should belong to the 
Sheikh Ismael. 

2. That shipping should be supplied for the passage of 
his people to the coast of Arabia, in the vicinity of Bahrein 
and Al-Katif. 

3. That he would assist the Sheikh with his fleet to cap¬ 
ture a place called Guadare;* for the King of Magaram,'!' 
his vassal, had risen up in rebellion against him and seized 
it; and, 

4. That he should have a harbour in India for the Per¬ 
sian merchants to trade their merchandise, and permission 
to establish a factory house in Ormuz. 

In reply, Albuquerque remarked that these were matters 
of so great importance that he must take time to consider 
of them, but that he would see him later on in connection 
therewith. 

Albuquerque’s next object was to deliver the King of 
Ormuz out of the power of Keys Hamed, and to banisli 
him and his brothers from the kingdom. Keys Hamed 
was equally anxious to rid himself of Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque, and these two each sought how he might compass 
the death of the other. Albuquerque sent many messages 
to’Keys Hamed to come and see him, but he was never 
without an excuse for not doing so. Albuquerque, there¬ 
fore, next endeavoured to bring about an interview with 
the King, conceiving that Keys Hamed would, of course, 
accompany His Majesty, and would thus fall into his 

GuadarHs stilted to lie between t Probably tbe Mekran or Persian 
Scinde and Jasque, and to have formed coast in the Persian Gulf, 
part of tbe kingdom of Ormuz. 
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power. After much negotiation as to where the meeting chap. 
should take place, it was agreed that the King should go 
and see Albuquerque, but only on condition that in the ^ 
house wherein the interview was to take place there must 1515. 
be no one present except the Portuguese captains, and 
tliese without any arms, for those who accompanied the 
King would also, it was stated, come unarmed. To these 
terms Albuquerque assented, but stated that, in accord¬ 
ance with his unchanging custom, those who might be on 
duty outside would of course be under arms. 

These preliminaries having been agreed to, Albuquerque 
gave orders to fit up a large reception-room which had 
just been finished, to hang it with cloth, and to set up 
a brocaded dais, furnished with two chairs of crimson 
velvet fringed with gold, and benches all round them 
covered with cushions, for the captains and governors of 
the land who were to accompany the King. He also 
ordered the men-at-arms, crossbowmen, and musketeers 
to be stationed under arms close outside the gate of tlie 
fortress which looked towards the sea; and the captains 
of the train-bands, who were lodged in the hospital, to be 
in readiness, and when they lieard a gunshot as a signal 
they were to march out by the street on the right-hand, 
lorm up in front of the gate of the fortress leading to 
the city, and make themselves masters of it. Orders 
were given to the other captains that they were to be 
prepared for the reception of the King on the following 
day, putting on weapons secretly, and having their daggers 
hidden, so as to be able to avail themselves of them if 
occasion should arise. He also instructed Dorn Gar^cia 
de Noronha to select a body of fifty trusty men to take 
care of the gate, and as soon as the King with Keys 
liamed and Keys Nordim had entered, to close it, and not 
permit anyone else to pass. 

On the morning of the next day the King arrived at the 
fortress on horseback, surrounded by a bodyguard of 
archers, and with him was Keys Hamed, who brought all 
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CHAP, his party armed in coats of mail, with short swords uior.-. 
their dresses, whilst he himself carried a short sword, 
A.i). dagger, and shield, and in his hand a long iron mace. 

3515. Keys Hamed, leaving the King outside, went into the 
fortress first to see how the buildings were placed, and 
here he met Albuquerque, who received him vei}’ 
graciously, and told Alexander de Ataide to ask him 
why lie came with weapons in his liands when the agree¬ 
ment had been that neither party sliould carry arms. To 
this he gave an insolent reply, and turned away with the 
intention of leaving the place and jireventing an interview 
with the King, as he did not think it a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of putting his intention into effect of killing Affonso 
de Albuquerque, d'he King met Keys Hamed within the 
gate, but he l)egged him to retire as Albuquerque was 
surrounded by armed men. Thereujion Alexander de 
Ataide jiersuaded him to return, and led him again to 
Albiupierque, who bad(‘ him ])ut away his weapons. Keys 
Hamed then Ix^gan to lose his temper, and put liis hand 
to his sliort sword, whereupon Affonso de Albuquerque 
ordered Pcto de Albuquerque to lay hold of him, and 
U])on his aiiproaching nearer he gave the order for him 
to be killed, when immediately lu) received so many 
dagger thrusts that he was dead before he had time to 
call out. 

Doin (jarcia at once ran to the gate of the fortress to 
prevent anyone Irom coming in, and Albuquerque, going 
up to the King in (juite an unconcerned manner,begged him 
to be under no apprehensions, for that he should be King of 
Ormuz in the name of the King Dom Maiiocd, his lord. 
He then sate him in one of the chairs beneath the canopy 
of the dais, paid him all the ceremonial deference due 
to his rank, and explained to him the reasons why he had 
ordered Keys Hamed to be killed. The King thanked him 
very much for all that he had done, declaring to him that 
he looked upon him as a hither, that all he had done was 
no doubt for the best, and that he would acknowledge 
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powerceiviiig of the kingdom from his hands in the name oiup. 
of the King of Portugal. . 

The brothers of Keys Earned, perceiving that their bro- ^ 
ther had not succeeded in his project, but not knowing ioi5. 
liow matters had really turned out, approached the fortress 
with the intention of forcing an (uitrance, whereupon the 
trained bands apj)roaclied and obliged them to retire. 
Albuquerque then went on to a terrace with the King and 
lieys Nordim in order to show themselves to the men 
l)(‘low, who, when they learned that Keys Earned was 
dead, began to threaten the King, declaring that they 
Avould set up one of the sons of King Ceitadim in his 
stead. They tlien retired to the palace, where they barri¬ 
caded themselv(‘s, and made preparations to resist any 
attempt to dislodge them. Albuquerque sent to the ships 
for scaling ladder’s, and placed guns on the terrace, with 
the intentiorr of attacking the palace, but at the request 
-of Keys Nordim he withheld immediate operations whilst 
negotiations were opened with the leaders of the rebellion 
to induce them to listen to reason. At length Albuquer¬ 
que sent a message to them through Abrnham Beque, 
captain of the Sheikh Ismael, that unless by sundown 
everyone had gone out of the palace and embarked for 
the rnairrland he would not spare the life of one of them. 
Abraham Beque, who had been the instigator of the up¬ 
roar, easily persuaded them to accept these terms, and 
every one of Keys Eamed's party had accordingly left the 
island before the appointed time. Albuijuerque then went 
ill procession through the town with the King, and formally 
delivered up the palace to him and to Keys Nordim in ihe 
name of the King of Portugal, in the presence of the 
ambassador of tlie Sheikh and of Abraham Beque, his 
cajitain. 

From this time Affonso de Albuquerque to all intents 
and purposes ruled at Ormuz, for the King consulted him 
in all matters, and gave orders for carrying out everything 
he desired. In order still further to strengthen his posi- 
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tioii, Albuquerque persuaded the King to issue an order 
that no one except his own bodyguard should carry arms 
in the streets of Orrnuz, under penalty of death. All the 
relatives and adherents of Keys Hamed were next driven 
out of Orrnuz and deprived of the positions they held in 
the royal service. Albuquerque next endeavoured to 
develop the trade of the place, and grantetl the merchants 
safe-conduct for their shipping to make the voyage to 
India to take in merchandise, and permitted the caravans 
to come from India to Ormuz with their merchandise, as 
in former times. On account of these and other measures 
of a similar tendency whicli were put in force, the trade 
of the place rapidly increased, and many merchants came 
from abroad and settled in Ormuz. 

Abraham Beque, finding that his project for making the 
Sheikh Ismael’s power dominant in Ormuz had now been 
frustrated, retired to Persia. Albiu^uerque, who was de¬ 
sirous of completing the fortress, pressed his claims upon 
the King for tlie payment of compensation on account of 
Portuguese property lost during the rebellion on the island. 
This was, however, met by counter claims; but, on an ex¬ 
amination of accounts, it was found that a sum of 120,000 
xeraphins was due to the Portuguese, and this was ordered 
to be paid by instalments, as money might be required for 
prosecuting work on the fortress, which was now pressed 
on with energy. When the fortress was nearly completed 
news was brought that the Turks were preparing a fleet 
at Suez in order to attack Ormuz, and Affonso de Albu¬ 
querque, though doubting tln^ truth of the report, seized 
upon it as an excuse to get possession of all the artillery in 
the island wherewith to arm his fort, on the plea that it 
would be necessary to place all his guns in the ships so as 
to be ready to meet the Turkish fleet on its arrival. Thus 
he succeeded in disarming the native part of the city, 
which was, therefore, now entirely at his mercy. 

At this juncture, the ambassador of the Sheikh Ismael, 
perceiving that Albuquerque was making preparations 
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to flight the Rumes, begged for a reply to the Sheikh’s chap, 
demands and for permission to return to Persia. This 
permission was granted, and, in reply to the Sheikh’s re- ^ 
quests, Affonso de Albuquerque expressed regret that he 1515. 
could not surrender the custom dues on Persian goods 
payable in Ormuz, as that money was required for the 
expenses of the King of Ormuz in the maintenance of his 
fleet and army, for the general ex])enses of administration, 
and for payment of tribute to the King of Portugal. He 
complied with the second request, for a water-passage for 
the conveyance of his people to JVrabia, provided the 
Sheikh Ismael would give sufficient security to the King 
of Ormuz that no untoward event should be perpetrated 
in his lands nor in the island of Bahrein. The third 
request, for assistance against the King of Ma^uram, was 
also complied with, on the condition that the merchandise 
coming from Persia to Ormuz should not be diverted to 
Guardare. And as to the fourth, which consisted of a 
request for a port in India where the merchants of Persia 
might carry on their trade, and for permission to establish 
a factory in Ormuz, this was also assented to, but the 
selected port in India must be Goa, and the entry at 
Ormuz; but, it was added, in every other district of India 
wherein merchants from Persia might be found, they 
should lose their merchandise, and be made subject to the 
greatest penalties that could be inflicted. 

In dismissing the ambassador, Albuquerque sent with 
him Fernao Gomes de Lemos as an ambassador to the 
Sheikh, with eight saddle-horses caparisoned with silk, 
and by him he sent a letter and presents consisting of tvyo 
cuirasses, one of crimson velvet and the other of brocade ; 
a head-piece and chin-piece ornamented witli gold ; a suit 
of harness embroidered in all its parts ; four bracelets of 
gold and rubies; very rich rings, and other valuable jeweller v 
of gold and precious stones; a short cannon and a gun of 
metal; half-a-dozen matchlocks, and as many crossbows; 
besides copper, tin, and a quantity of all the spices of 
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CHAT. India. Albuquerque also sent a message to the Sheikh to 
the effect that, if he desired to maintain useful and friendly 
^ „ relations with the King of Portugal, he must send his 
ambassador to Portugal, for by means of the Portuguese 
he would be enabled to destroy the Grand Soldan and the 
House of Mecca. 'The letter to the Sheikh Ismael was as 
follows:— 

‘‘ Most great and powerful lord among the Moors, 
Sheikh Ismael. I, Affbnso de Albuquerque, Captain Mor 
and Governor of India on behalf of the King Dom 
Manoel, etc., &;c., Ac., make it known unto you that, when 
I ca])tured Goa, I found there your ambassador, whom I 
greatly honoured and treated as an ainbassador of so 
great a King and lord; and as I know tiiat my King and 
master will be greatly pleased to enter upon friendly 
relations with your Majesty, I am sending you this 
ambassador, Fernao Gomes de Lemos, who will explain 
to your Majesty the uses of our various arms, our mode of 
warfare, and give an account of the power and might of 
our King by land and sea, and how we have defeated the 
Moors whenever and wherever we have encountered them. 
You will know how I have gained the city and kingdom 
of Ormuz by order of Ilis Majesty the King, mj' master. 

I trust, when all matters arc settled, to visit in ])erson the 
ports in your Majesty’s kingdom, 'fhe ])owers which I 
have from the King have enabled me to expel or destroy 
the fleets of the Soldan. His admiral and his fleet were 
defeatc'd at Diu; the ships were taken and the crews slain. 
Later on, in Goa, I completely routed the Turks and cap¬ 
tured the place, as my ambassador will inform your Ma¬ 
jesty. As I am told the Soldan is an enemy of your 
Majesty, and wages war against you, I offer you rny own 
services, and that of my King’s fleet, to assist your Ma¬ 
jesty in defeating this enemy whensoever and whereso¬ 
ever attacked. If your Majesty is desirous of attacking 
and destroying the Soldan’s ])ower on land, your Majesty 
may count on valuable assistance from my ships by sea, 
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and I believe that, with very little trouble, your Majesty chap. 
may secure the possession of Cairo and its territories. 

Should your Majesty be disposed to enter into an alliance, ^ 
and bring all your Majesty’s forces against Cairo and other 1615 . 
territories adjoining your Majesty’s dominions, my King 
and master will concentrate all his forces against Jerusalem 
and its neiglibourhood, and the power of the Soldan will 
thus necessarily be shattered. Your Majesty will please 
let me know where your Majesty would like the presence 
of the Portuguese fleet; that is, inform me where it is 
likely to do the greatest harm to the power of the 
Soldan." 

The ambassadors set out on the 10th August, 1515, 
jind reached the port of Bandar Abbas (Gombroon) on the 
following Sunday morning. Here they were met by Abra¬ 
ham Beque, who was captain of that place, and who sup¬ 
plied them with forty camels for their baggage, for wliich 
they paid the sum of 1351- xeraphins, the carriers under- 
taking to d(diver their baggage safely in Dragell. From 
Bandar Abbas they proceeded 100 miles north-west to 
Tarun, where they were received with great honour by a 
man named Mirgeladim, who entertained them for two 
days. Leaving Tarun, they arrived the following day at 
Porcan, where they remained for two days, and thence 
[)roceeded to another village belonging to Abraham 
Beque, where they were also well received. From here 
they went on to a larger place, containing 1,500 souls, and 
a revenue of 100,000 cruzados, of which Abraham Beque 
received one half, and the Sheikh Ismael the other half. 

Here they remained for some days, as one of the ambas¬ 
sadors fell ill. As soon as circumstances admitted they 
started again, and arrived on the seventh day at a place 
called Pa^a (? Fasa, 120 miles W.N.W. from Tarun), and 
thence to a camp near a salt-water river, two leagues 
wide, where they met the wife of Abraham Beque, who re¬ 
ceived them cordially. In this camp were the horses of the 
Sheikh Ismael, in charge of Abraham Beque. Here the 
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CHAT, ambassadors stayed for a few days, and having hired fresh 
camels, proceeded on their journey. 

^ j) Writing on the 22nd September, 1515, Atfonso de Albu 
1615. querque gave the King Dorn Manoel the following account 
of his proceedings at Ormuz:— 

“ I gave your Majesty my reasons for abandoning my pro¬ 
posal to go to the Red Sea. When 1 left India my supplies 
were five bags of rice, a few casks of butter, a little biscuit 
(veryrotteii), and some Goanese cows; my force consisted of 
1,500 Portuguese and 600 Malabarcse archers, oOO galley 
slaves in two galleys and one galliot, forty-eight Canarese 
Christians from Goa, in two brigantines, oarsmen, &:c. 
Affairs at Ormuz have not succeeded as }our Majesty 
desired, for reasons which I will give your Majesty in 
another letter,* when I reply to the despatches which 1 
am awaiting by the ships which are expected in India this 
year. AVe have in Ormuz a chance of a prize, by trading 
and keeping peace with the people, and by letting the 
merchants recognise our justice and mutual confidence. 
Ormuz is not a fort like those of Cananor and Cochin, 
which can be held by eighty men; it will require a large 
force for its defence. The export of spices from Ormuz is 
chiefly to Bassorah, in the Persian Sea, sixteen days from 
Damascus. Another outlet is to Persia, and all those 
other territories subject to the Sheikh Ismael, as far as 
'furkey. All the spices fetch high prices here, notably 
those from Malacca. My plans are, if the tiffairs of Ormuz 
do not demand my presence, to run over to India to await 
your Majesty’s instructions, and ascertain if your Majesty 
is sending me men and assistance for the Red Sea under¬ 
taking ; l)ut before starting I am going to send four or 
live ships to Aden to capture any Moorish vessels which 
may be in those waters. In the event of your Majesty not 
sending me any ships and men for the Straits, I will return 
here to winter. 

* This furfher letter was never to replv to the despatches he was then 
writttji), as Albuquerque did not live expecting!: from I’ortugah 
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Ships and merchandise have arrived here from Aden, chai\ 
l)iit I did not molest them in order to pacify and keep on . ^ 

good terms with the merchants here. On the contrary, I ^ 
even gave them safe-conducts. I have had a visit from the 15]6. 
King of Lara, who made me a pn^sent of a horse. Lara 
is a Persian city, subject to the Sheikh Ismael, about three 
(lays’ journey from Ormuz. After this I was visited by a 
messenger from Mirbuzaca, a captain of tlie Sheikh 
Ismael, who is at Kaxel,* in the Persian Sea, who brought 
me a letter and a horse, which I am sending to your 
Majesty, and who informed me that all the islands in tliat 
Persian Sea, as well as the cities and ports there, would 
pay tribute and be faithful to your Majesty. He is a close 
neighbour of Ormuz, and comes from a place which sup¬ 
plies Ormuz with all kinds of corn and a great number of 
horses.” 

After despatching the ambassadors to the Sheikh Ismael, 
Albuquerque acceded to the pressing desire of Dom Garcia 
de Noronha to return to Portugal; he, however, consented 
very unwillingly to his going, as he was himself sufier- 
ing from serious indisposition. Dom Garcia started for 
borne on the 10th August, 1515, and by his hands Albu¬ 
querque sent to the King Dom Manoel a basin, cup, and 
<]rinking vessel, and a belt and dagger of solid gold, 

Avhi(*h had formed part of the present he had received 
from the Sheikh Ismael; also some caparisons for a horse, 
made of crimson plates, and the head-piece ornamented 
with gold inlaid work, a saddle ornamented with silver, a 
skirt of mail, and a piece of felting, cut out and coloured. 

In company with Dom Garcia, Albuquerque sent lift^^en 
blind Kings, who were in Ormuz, with their wives, children, 
and servants, with orders to deliver them up at Goa to the 
captain, who was to keep them under safe guard, giving 
them everything they might require for their maintenance, 
rhis he did with the view of putting an end to the line of 
Kings of Ormuz, and ])reventing them from being scattered 

* Probably meant for Ras-al, the mime being incomplete. 
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over many pa'^tayed for a few days, and h causing troubles 
to the kingdomf^d on their journey. 

A.i). Albuquerque then'^L^eptember ^ntonio da Fonseca to 
Goa with 10,000 xeraphins, as factor, and Ayres de Magal- 
hacs as his scrivener, to repair what vessels there might 
be in India, and to collect great quantities of provisions 
and munitions of war, with a view to fitting out a large 
fleet in the following spring, to take Aden, where Albu¬ 
querque pur[)osed to fortify himself, to force the entry 
of the Red Sea Straits, and make a settlement in the land 
of Prester John. 

After the departure of I)oin Garcia, certain ambassadors 
arrived at Ormuz from the King of Lara, bringing him a 
horse for a present, and offering him everything that there 
miglit be in his country. This Avas the embassy referred 
to by Affonso de Albuquerque in his letter to the King 
Dom Manocl of the 22nd September. Albuquerque sent 
a reply to this embassy by the hands of Fernao Martins 
Fvangelho, whom he also commissioned to purchase some 
horses in Tjara. There also arrived an ambassador from 
Mirbuzaca, a ca])taiu of the Sheikh Ismael, who lived at 
Raxel, bringing with him a horse for Albuquerque, and a 
letter in which, whilst making grand offers, he begged his 
assistance by sea to capture certain ports and islands 
in the Straits of the Persian Gulf, in return for which 
he offered to become a faithful adherent of the King 
of Portugal, to pay tribute for these con(piests, and to 
give him all the horses and supjdies he might require. 
To these, and other similar offers that he received 
through the ambassadors of various Kings and lords of 
the Persian coast, Albuquerque replied with many thanks, 
but postponed any serious consideration of them until his 
return to Ormuz after his present contemplated visit to 
India. 

Albuquerque now felt his malady increasing so much 
that he was scarcely ever able to go outside his house, or 
to see any but his most intimate friends. Fearing that 
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his end was iiear,”‘^handiso have arrived her'!', summoned chap. 
all the captains to hi them in order to pafreseuce of Pero 
de Alpoym, the secretar)'7'^'tnts h^Tc tealty to whomsoever 
he should delegate his powers, until such time as a isio. 
successor might be appointed by the King. After this, 
Albuquerque, oil the 20th Octolier, appointed Pero de 
Albuquerque, liis nepliew, sou of Jorge de Albuquerque, 
his cousin-german, captain of the fortress of Ormuz, with 
a salary of 400,000 reis and 200 quintals of pepper yearly; 
lie further gave him instructions relative to the completion 
and arming of the fortress, whicli he desired should be 
named “ Nossa Senhora da Coucei^iio ’’ (Our Lady of the 
Conception). He then (;ommitted to his care the two sons 
of King Oeifadirn, whom he desired he should keep by 
him as a curb upon the present King, in whom Albu¬ 
querque felt no confidence, as he had killed his brotlier 
Ceifadirn, and usurped his kingdom; he had, however, 
dissembled with him thus far because the youths were not 
yet sufficiently old to conduct the government. Albu¬ 
querque then appointed Manoel da Costa as factor, and 
Manoel de Sequeira and Diogo de Andrade as scriveners 
of the factory. 

Having thus set the affairs of Ormuz in order, Albu¬ 
querque sent a message of farewell to the King, as he was 
too unwell to do so personally, and having taken leave of 
those whom he was leaving behind, he set out for India, 
in the “Flor da Rosa,” on Thursday, 8th November, 1515, 
accompanied by two great galleys, a caravel, and the 
brigantine “ Sauctiago.” 

At this time the three principal marts for trade in ,the 
Last w ere Malacca, Ormuz, and Aden. Aftbuso de Albu¬ 
querque had already made himself master of the two 
former of these places, and it was his opinion that if he 
could only gain possession of the other, Portugal would 
command the whole of the Eastern trade. In now return¬ 
ing to India, Affonso de Albuquerque had it in contem¬ 
plation to fit out a powerful fleet with the view of an 
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CHAP, early expedition against Aden. After starting, however, his 
malady increased daily, and he felt that his end was fast 
approaching. When his vessels were off Kalhat (between 
1615 . Ras-el-had and Muskat) they fell in with a Moorish war- 
boat in fall sail, which, on being overhauled, was found 
to have come from Diu, carrying dispatches for Affonso 
do .Mbuquerque to Ormuz. From these letters he learned 
that twelve ships had arrived that year in India from 
Portugal, and with them Lopo Soares, as captain-major 
of India; Diogo Mendes, as captain of the fortress of 
Cochin; and various captains for all the other fortresses. 
In a letter sent by the ambassador of the Slieikh Ismael to 
Affonso de .41huquerque it was written, that inasmuch as 
the King of Portugal so badly recognised his knightly 
deeds and his services, he advised him to take service 
with the Sheikh Ismael, for he was sure the Sheikh would 
apprcciati' his services by making him one of the greatest 
lords of his land ; and he desired a safe-conduct to bring 
his merchandise to Ormuz and so take it to Persia. 

When Affonso de Albuipierque learned that another 
governor had been sent out in his stead, he saw how his 
enemies were in favour with the King, and, lifting nj) his 
hands, he exclaimed, “ In bad repute with men because 
of tlie King, and in bad repute with the King because 
of men. It were well that I were gone.” Amongst the 
letters taken from the Moorish lioat was one to Ormuz, 
wherein it Avas advised that, if a fortress liad not already 
been given to Affonso de Albuquerque, it should not now 
be granted, for another governor had been appointed, 
who would do anything they wished. In order that this 
letter should not interfere with the completion of the 
fortress he caused it to be burned, and then he sent the 
Moors away. Albuquerque being now left alone with his 
secretary, made his will, wherein he expressed a desire to 
be interred in the chapid he had built in (loa, and in a 
codicil he ordered that his bones, after the flesh should 
have been consumed, should be carried to Portugal. This 
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(lone, he indited a letter to the King, dated At Sea, the 6tli chap. 
December, 1515, as follows :— . 

‘•This letter to your Majesty is not written by my 
hand, as when I write I am troubled with hiccoughs, 
which is a sign of approaching death. I have here a son 
to whom I bequeath the little I possess. Events in India 
will speak for themselves as well as for me. I leave the 
chief place in India in your Majesty’s power, the only thing 
left to be done being the closing of the gates of the Straits. 

1 beg of your Majesty to remember all I have done for 
India, and to make my son great for my sake.” 

Affonso de Albuquerque now became so weak that he 
knew his end was approaching, and he accordingly pro- 
c^eeded to settle all his worldly affairs. His vessel cast 
anchor on the bar at Goa on Saturday night, the 15th of 
December, 1515. He remained all night in conversation 
with the Vicar-general, who was his confessor, and had 
come from the shore to his ship, and with Pero de Alpoym, 
Secretary of India, whom he constituted his executor. 

These he commanded to attire him in the habit of Sane- 
tiago, of which order he was a “ Commendador,” that he 
might die in it; and on Sunday morning, one hour before 
sunrise, he passed away quietly at the age of seventy-three 
years. His body was taken ashore, and, in accordance 
with his expressed wish, deposited in the chapel at Goa, 
of “ Our Lady of the Conception.” In a codicil to his 
n ill, as has been already stated, Affonso de Albuquerque 
desired that his bones should eventually be conveyed to 
Portugal and interred in the church of Our Lady of 
Grace, of the Order of St. Augustine, where his ancestors 
were buried. King Dorn Manoel, however, would never con¬ 
sent to this being carried out, on the superstition that as 
long as the bones of Affonso de Albuquerque were safe in 
Goa, India was secure. The inhabitants of Goa were also 
averse to the removal of his bones thence, and it required a 
Papal bull, couched in terras of greater excommunication 
against them, to prevent their hindering it. Thus, it 
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(^HAP. was not until 1566 that this part of his testament was ful- 
filled. The remains of this great man reached Lisbon on 
the 6th April in that year, and on the 19th of May they were, 
1515, with great ceremony, deposited in their final resting-place. 

Aftbnso de Albuquerque richly merited the title of 
‘‘ Great.” He was a brave soldier and able administrator, 
and possessed besides the rare merit of perfect disinteres¬ 
tedness in all his actions and motives. He was strictly 
loyal to his country and to his King, and pursued one con¬ 
sistent line of policy throughout the period when he was 
Governor of India. His strength of character is shown 
by the persistent maimer in which he overcame all ob¬ 
structions and opposition to his schemes for developing 
the power of Portugal in India, and ac(|uiring a monopoly 
of the Eastern trade. He never required anyone to em¬ 
bark on dangerous enterprises that he would not liiniself 
have undertaken, but, on the contrary, set an example to 
his officers of indomitable courage, by placing himself, as 
a rule, in the places of greatest danger. He was deeply 
religious, and had much at heart a desire for converting 
the heathens and spreading the Christian religion; he was 
also, evidently, to some extent, superstitious; but, contrary 
to what most superstitious people would have done, he 
appears to have preferred embarking upon any very im¬ 
portant event on a Friday. He seems thoroughly to have 
appreciated the character of the Asiatic people, and the 
importance, when dealing with them, of observing great 
poni]) and ceremony. 

There can be but little doubt that he endeavoured, as 
far^as circumstances would permit, to emulate the deeds 
of Alexander the Great, and to follow his exanqile in 
dealing with the Eastern races. It is recorded that at 
the capture of Khor Fakan, Albuquerque was presented 
with a copy of the life of Alexander the Great in Persian, 
and this he would appear to have studied to some pur¬ 
pose. In his mode of warfare, and in the furious man¬ 
ner in which he carried out his attacks, he closely followed 
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the example of that great soldier, whilst the maimer in 
which he permitted the Kings he conquered to govern 
their territories as tributaries of the King of Portugal, 
recalls very vividly the similar treatment by Alexander of 
the Nysaians and of King Porus; and like him, Albu¬ 
querque, whilst leaving the civil administration of the 
countries he conquered in the hands of the natives, kept 
the command of the forces and the collection of the 
revenues with his own people. 

We read that when at Sousa, Alexander, with a view of 
fusing together, as for as practicable, his European with 
his Asiatic subjects, assigned to some eighty of his gene¬ 
rals x\siatic wives, giving with each an ample dowry. 
Similarly, Albuquerque was the first to encourage the 
marriage of Portuguese soldiers with native women, who 
also received dowers on these occasions. 

'file worst feature in Albuquerque’s character was his 
fierceness and relentless treatment of his enemies, the 
Moors. It will be remembered from the preceding pages 
how he burnt and destroyed those places which refused to 
submit themselves to his authority, and in many cases 
mutilated and destroyed the inhabitants without mercy. 
In like manner we find that, under similar circumstances, 
Alexander the Great destroyed Tyre, when he captured it 
after a siege of seven months, burning the place to the 
ground, and slaying or selling into slavery most of the in¬ 
habitants. He did the same to Gaza; and in order to 
revenge the defeat of some of his forces by Spitamenes, 
who had risen up in rebellion against him, he laid waste 
the lovely valley of the Polytimetos and slaughtered all 
who fell into his hands, soldier and citizen alike. When 
he captured Bessos, the Satrap of Baktria, who had caused 
the death of Darius, and afterwards resisted Alexander’s 
forces, he ordered him to be mutilated and then executed. 

This Chapter may appropriately close with an account 
of the state in which Afi’onso de Albuquerque left India at 
the time of his death, as recorded in his Commentaries, 
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CHAP. At the time of Affonso de Albuquerque's death peace 
^' was universal from Ormuz to Ceylon, and all the king- 
A.i). dom of Cambay, Chaiil, Dabhol, Goa, Onor, lihatkal, to 
1616. Mount Dely, Cananor, Cochin, Caicoulan, to the Cape 
of Comorin—all the kings, lords, and marine merchants— 
and the interior of the lands he left so quiet and welb 
ordered that there was never a nation left so completely 
conquered and subdued by force of arms as this was. 
And the land had by this time become so pacified that the 
Portuguese used to carry on their merchant business in 
every place, without being robbed of anything or being 
taken captive. They used to navigate the whole of the 
Indian Sea in their ships, vessels, small and large zamhucos^ 
and to cross the sea in safety from one port to the 
other, whilst the natives, on their part, used to visit Goa 
with their wares without any molestation being offered to 
them. From the Cape of Comorin eastward Affonso de 
Albuquerque left the Kings of those countries in perfect 
peace and friendship with the King of Portugal, sending 
to them ambassadors bearing presents in his name, and 
receiving similar compliments in return. Among these 
may be named the King of Pegu, the King of liengaf, 
the King of Pedir, the King of Siam, the King of Pacem, 
and the fortress of Malacca in rejiose. He remained also 
ill the closest terms of peace with the King of China and 
the King of Java, the King of Maliico, with the Gores; 
and all the other neighbouring princes were kept by him 
in a state of submission and tranquillity. At the time of 
Affonso de Albuquerque’s death he left in Malacca— 
twice conquered by him from the Moors—a very strong 
fortress, with ample supplies of artillery and plenty of men 
to keep it. He left another in Ormuz, completed and fur¬ 
nished with a large body of soldiers and great quantities 
of guns, and all that kingdom under obedience to the 
King of Portugal: this, too, he had captured on two oc¬ 
casions from the Moors. He held a fortress in Calicut, of 
great defensive strength, provided with men and guns. 
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He left ti'p .f>rtress at Cochin fully finished in every 
requisite for defence. He had commenced to build it on 
the occasion of his first visit to India—furnished with 
seven very large elephants employed in the shipyard on 
the beach. He rebuilt the fortress of Cananor with stone 
and mortar, for np to that time it was built with mud. He 
left fleets attached to those fortresses for their protection 
and maintenance. He left the city of Goa fortified with 
many castles set around the island for its safety: this, too, 
had been taken twice under his assault from the Moors. 
He left therein many Portuguese families, many Hindus 
converted to Christianity, and a large body of mounted 
men. He left many armourers, and officers employed in 
the setting of jewels and precious stones, saddle-makers, 
buckler-makers, blacksmiths, stonemasons, gunfounders, 
master-workmen skilled in the manufacture of matchlocks, 
ships’-carpenters, caulkers; the greater part of whom were 
Portuguese, the rest being native Christians, as true vas¬ 
sals and subjects of the King of Portugal as though they 
were natives of Portugal. He left the magazines of (foa 
supplied with large quantities of weapons, many capari¬ 
sons for horses, many saddles, much store of gunpowder, 
cannon-balls, and all other kinds of necessary munitions of 
war. He left in the harbour a fleet of fifty sail, counting 
vessels, ships, and galleys and fiistas —a large assemblage 
for those days—besides the pardos and merchant vessels 
not taken into consideration in this estimate. He ordered 
money to be struck at Goa and Malacca in the name of 
the King of Portugal, and this was current throughout 
the whole of India. He was the first captain of the King 
of Portugal who penetrated the Straits of the Red Sea. 
“ F quiem mas Mziere passe a delante” “And let him that 
does more than this take precedence of him,” which is the 
inscription that the Count Fernao Gongalves ordered to 
be set up on his sepulchre, which stands at the entry of 
the door of the monastery church where he lies buried. 


CHAP, 

XI. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Departure of Tjopo Soares do All)erga,ria from Lisbon—Ambassador to 
Pi-ester John—Oliai'acter of Lopo Soares—Expedition to Aden 
and the Bed Sea—Offer of tlie Commander of Aden to Surrender 
tlie City^—Capture of Zeila—Treaty witli the Queen of Quilon— 
Attack on Ponda—Siege of Coa by Adil Khan—Attack on 
Malacca by the ex-King—Portuguese Expedition to China— 
Establishment of Fa(;tories at Shang-ch’wan and Ningpo—Ex¬ 
pulsion of the Portuguese from Cbina—Appointment of a Sur¬ 
veyor of the Loyal Kevenues in India—Qh’eaty of Peace with 
Siam—Diogo Lopes de Secjueira Appointed Covernorof India— 
Treaty w it!) the King of Ik^gu—Capture of Kacliol—Ei'ection 
of Forts at Pacem and Ternate—Unsuccessful Attack upon Diu 
--llecall of Diogo l^opes de Sequeira. 


CHAP. On the 7th April, 1515, Lopo Soares de Albergaria sailed 
from Lisbon with a fleet of lifteeii vessels (De Barros 
A.i). says thirteen, and Correa twelve iiaos and three navies) 
1^15. on his way to India as governor, to succeed Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, Avho had been recalled home. The cap¬ 
tains who accompanied him were 1). Goterre de Monroyo 
Castelhano, in the “ Piedade ” ; Simao da Silveira, in the 
Santo Antonio ”; Christovao de Tavora, Alvaro Telles 
Barreto, in the Giao”; Francisco de Tavora, in the 
“S. Christovao”; 1). Joao da Silveira, in the “Sta Maria da 
Serra Jorge de Brito, Alvaro Barreto, Simao de Alca^eva, 
I). Aleixo de Menezes, Diogo Mendes de Vasconcellos, 
and Fernao Peres de Andrade. The British Museum 
MS. 20902, f. 18, mentions besides, Antonio Lobo Falcao 
and Jorge Mascarenhas. There went also in the fleet 
1,500 fighting men, and Duarte Galvao, ambassador to 
Prester John, bearing rich presents both to him and to 
the Church. 

Some four months after the fleet had sailed news 
reached King Dom Manoel, by way of Venice, that the 
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Grand Soldan of Cairo, annoyed at tlie Portuguese having chap. 
entered the Straits of the Red Sea, had caused a large 
fleet of galleys and galleons to be made ready at Suez, 
with a numerous body of fighting men and artillery, to 151 / 5 . 
proceed to India, ju’incipally to the kingdom of Ormuz, to 
prevent Affonso de Albuquerque from getting possession 
of that place. The King now regretted having recalled 
that gallant officer, and, with the view of .sending him the 
needful assistance, he ordered the immediate preparation 
of a fleet, so as to be able, in the following March, to draft 
a large body of men to India. He also wrote a letter to 
Lopo Soares, informing him of the projected fleet of the 
Soldan, and desiring that, should Affonso de Albuquerque 
l)e still in India, he was to order him not to return home, 
but to remain and co-operate with him in tlie expected 
emergency. According to the plan laid down by Horn 
Manoel, Lopo Soares was to be Captain-Major and 
Governor in India—Malacca being also subject to his 
command—and Affonso de All)uquerque was t(' meet the 
Soldan’s fleet and endeavour to destroy it. Tlu^ death, 
however, of Affonso de Albuquerque prevented the realisa¬ 
tion of this arrangement. 

Lopo Soares arrived with his fleet off’ the bar of Goa on 
the 8th September, 1515, and having there assumed the 
office of governor, he left for Cochin, where he arrived 
one day in October. Being of a very difi’erent character 
to his predecessor, wanting in that courteous civility 
that characterised Affonso de Albuquerque, and possess¬ 
ing besides a certain reserve of manner, he became at 
once unpopular, and not less so with the King of Cochin 
than with others, his own countrymen, Dom Garcia 'de 
Noronlia, before leaving with the homeward-bound ships 
of which he was in command, had a serious dispute with 
the new governor, who appears altogether to have made 
a very bad impression upon all with whom he came in 
contact. One historian, commenting upon the general 
change of policy initiated in India by Lopo Soares remarks, 
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GHAP. “ Till this time the u;entlemen had followed the dictates of 
true honour, esteeming their arms the greatest riches ; 

^ ,3 from this time forward they so wholly gave up themselves 
1615-16. to trading, that those who had been captains became 
merchants, so that what had been command became a 
shame, honour was a scandal, and reputation a reproach.” 

As soon as Lopo Soares had assumed charge of the 
government, he visited the several forts in India, and 
placed in them new captains; he also appears to have 
troubled himself with all the minute details of adminis¬ 
tration for which he should liave Ijeld his subordinates 
j*esponsible. 

In accordance with the instructions he had received 
from Dorn Manoel, Lopo Soares gave early orders for tlie 
preparation of an expedition for the Red Sea to meet the 
tieet wliich, it was reported, the Solclan had prepared for 
an attack on the Portuguese possessions in India. He sailed 
from (joa on the 8th day of February, iolO, with twenty- 
seven sail of various sorts and sizes, having therein 1,200 
Portuguese, 800 Malabar soldiers, and the same number of 
Malabar seamen. This expedition arrived before Aden 
uiiex])ectedly in due course, and the commander of the 
fortress, by name Miramergem, finding himself defenceless, 
ill consecpience of a portion of the ramparts having been 
thrown down by Raez Soliman, tlie admiral of the fleet 
from Suez of which Lopo Soares was in search, he made a 
virtue of necessity, and offered the keys of the citadel to 
Lopo Soares, stating at the same time that he would 
have done the same thing to Affonso dc Albuquerque 
had he not hrst attacked the place. Misled by the flat¬ 
teries of Miramergem, and believing in the sincerity of 
Ids pi’otestations, Lopo Soares refrained from taking 
advantage of the opportunity which he then had, of ob¬ 
taining peaceable possession of this important centre of 
trade. Instead of doing so, however, he went in search of 
Raez Soliman, in the full belief that, after having destroyed 
the Turkish fleet, he could return and quietly take posses- 
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tsion of Aden. But in both of these expectations he was chap. 
<loomed to disappointment. 

In the way up the Red Sea in search of the Turkish fleet ^ ^ 
])om Alvaro de Castro, who was in command of a brigan- 1516. 
tine, having captured some vessels, so overladed his ship 
with the goods he took out of them that it heeled over 
and sank, and at the same time de Castro and forty of his 
men were drowned. Hearing that Soliman and his fleet 
laid been driven by stress of weather to Jedda, Lopo 
Soares determined to follow them thither. This place 
was strongly fortified, and possessed guns of considerable 
power for those days. On arrival here Lopo Soares an¬ 
chored a league from the city, and soon after a message 
from Soliman arrived offering a private combat, but this 
Soares declined, being bent iijion capturing the place at 
once ; but after remaining inactive for two days he excused 
himself to his captains on the ground that his instructions 
directed him to fight the fleet and not to attack the city. 

Being, however, unable to reach the Turkish ships, he 
witlidrew to Kamaran, where Duarte (jalvao, who was on 
his way as ambassador to Prester John, died. 

At Kamaran the Portuguese suffered much I’rom want 
of ])rovisions; some of the crew died, and seventeen were 
captured and carried away to Jedda. On leaving Kama¬ 
ran, Ijopo Soares sailed to Zeila, which place he captured 
and burnt, and then crossed over to Aden, where he found 
tlie fortifications repaired and Miramergem in an altogether 
different frame of mind as to giving up the city than on 
his former visit. Fearing to lose time, and not feeling 
himself in a position to take Aden by force, Lopo Soares 
set sail with the intention of doing to Berbera as he had 
done to Zeila, but a sudden storm arising scattered his 
fleet, and over 800 men perished by hunger, sickness, and 
shipwreck. 

Lopo Soares reached Goa at the beginning of September, 

1516, and proceeded, without landing there, at once to 
Cochin. Whilst at Cochin he concluded a treaty of peace, 
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CHAP, dated 25th September, with the Queen of Quilon and 
^ ' . with the governors of the land, under which thej^ agreed 
A.n, to rebuild at their own expense, in the same style, and in 
the same place as before, the church of S. Thome, which 
had been destroyed when Antonio de Sa, the factor there, 
was killed. They also agreed to favour and protect the 
Christians as formerly, to pay 500 bahars of pepper in 
three yearly instalments, commencing with the then current 
year, 1516 ; to let the Portuguese have all the pepper and 
other spices they might require at the same prices as thei 
could obtain them at Cochin ; and not to export any drugs 
or spices without the consent of the Portuguese. In case 
of war with mutual enemies each ])arty agreed to assist 
the other. No ships from Quilon were to enter the 
Straits of Aden beyond Cape Guardafui, unless in the ser¬ 
vice of the Portuguese; and any of the (iueen’s subjects, 
whether native or Moor, who might desire to become Chris¬ 
tians were to be at full liberty to do so. 

By a subsequent treaty between Diogo Lopes de 
Sequeira and the Queen of Quilon, dated 17th November, 
1520, after an attack had been made on Hey tor Rodrigues, 
the captain of the fortress there, it was stipulated that the 
pepper still owing under the treaty of 1516 should be 
paid at once; that all pepper in the land should be sold 
to the King of Portugal, and to no one else ; that all ships 
arriving at that port (they not being enemies’ ships or laden 
with pepper) should be allowed free access and be well re¬ 
ceived ; and that the captain of the fortres.s should grant any 
reasonable assistance the Queen of Quilon might require. 

Whilst Lopo Soares was engaged in the Red Sea, Dom 
Goterre de Monroyo, who commanded at Goa, managed 
to get himself involved with Ancos Khan, an officer of the 
Adil Khan, and on the return of Soares to Goa he gave 
instructions for an expedition to be sent out against the 
natives. This was placed in command of Horn Fernando 
de Monroyo, who, after a successful encounter with the 
enemy at Ponda, was himself forced to retire with a 
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loss of 200 of his men. After this the Adil Khau pre- chap. 
[)ared a large force of several thousand men to besiege 
(joa, in retaliation for the attack made upon his forces. ^ j. 
The island was closely besieged for some time, and the 1616. 
inhabitants were reduced to great straits, but at this 
critical moment three ships arrived, one from Portugal 
and the others from Quilon and China respectively. With 
this reinforcement the enemy were forced to raise the 
siege, and the former treaty of peace between tlie two 
parties was renewed. 

Jorge de Brito had been appointed by Lopo Soares 
captain of Malacca, and had duly entered upon that ap- 
pointinent, but he was unfortunate in his government. 

His tyrannical behaviour caused many of the inhabitants 
to fly from the place, and this led the King to make an 
attempt to recover it. Having raised a large force, he 
entrenched himself outside the town and commenced a 
regular siege, the results of which might have been 
disastrous to the Portuguese authority tiiere had not 
Dorn Aleixo de Menezes fortunately arrived with SOU 
men and relieved the place. 

Amongst the captains who had accompanied Lopo Soares 
de Albergaria to India, three,—viz., Fernao Peres de 
Andrade, Antonio Lobo Falcao, and Jorge Mascarenhas, 
were under instruction to proceed to China with the view 
of opening up a trade with that country. The governor 
selected Fernao Peres to command in this enterprise, and 
he, accompanied by one Thome Peres, started from Goa on 
this service in February, 1516. This expedition proceeded 
as far as Pacem, when, finding the monsoons unfavourable 
to tlieir further progress, Peres went back to Bengal. From 
thence he sailed to Malacca, and leaving there again in 
August, he arrived off the Bay of Cochin China, where 
the fleet lay for several days, but as the winds were still con¬ 
trary he returned again to Malacca. Fernao Peres left Ma¬ 
lacca once more for Pacem, where he took in a cargo of 
pepper, with which he returned to Malacca. Starting thence 
VOL. I. z 
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CHAP, again, in June 1517, with seven ships, he made a hiir 
voyage tothe‘‘Islands of China,”and anchored off Veiiiaga,* 
about eighteen leagues distant from Canton. Three 
1617 -18. leagues from Veniaga was another island where the Chinese 
port admiral resided, whose duty it was to report to the 
authorities at Canton any arrival of foreign ships, and the 
nature of their cargoes, &c. Here Fernao Feres met a 
large fleet of junks, and, having satisfied the Chinese 
cominander that he was bent on peace, he obtained from 
him the assistance of jiilots to navigate his ships to Cantoiu 
where he arrived in safety. 

1 laving arrived off the city of Canton, Fernao Peres fired 
a salute much to the astonishment of the people, as ac¬ 
cording to the Chinese custom no guns were allowed to be 
fired excepting in warhire. Having been informed of his 
error he apologised and promised for tlie future to conform 
to the ways of the Chinese. He tlnm sent Thome lucres 
on shore as tlie King of Thirtugal’s ambassador, and h(^ 
remained at Canton till Sejitember, 1518, on which date 
he, having concluded a peaceful arrangement with th(‘ 
authorities, obtained from them permission to erect a 
factory on the island of Shang-ch’wan. Fernao Feres 
sailed with ])art of his fleet for Malacca; whilst the re¬ 
mainder, accompanying some junks belonging to the Loo 
Choo Islands, proceeded to Ningpo, where they succeeded 
in establishing a factory, from whence they opened up a 
profitable trade with other parts of C-hina, as well as witli 
Japan. 

It has been alleged by some that Thome Peres succeeded 
in ^ concluding a treaty of commerce with the Emperor ol 
China, but no reference to any such treaty is to be found in 
official documents,and strong doubts exist as to Avhether if 
was ever made. At any rate, as the results of the embassj, 
the ports of China were about to be opened to the Portu- 

* Tamflo, on the north-west coast of investments. Jo^o de liarro.s, and othei' 
the island of Shaiig-eh’wan, was a historians often desifriiate this place t>y 
renowned harbour, to which foreign the Malay word Beniagd, or Vemagd, 
and Chinese merchants resorted for the which signifies a mart, or place loi 
sake of disposing of their respective mercantile business. 
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i^uese, when Simao de Andrade, a brother of Fernao chap. 

^ • . XII 

Peres, arrived off* the coasts with four ships from Malacca, 

and, pursuing the policy followed on the coasts of India, ^ j^). 

established a factory at Timao and built a fort there, in 1^)17, 

order to defend himself against the pirates, without having 

first obtaiiKxl the necessary permission. Here, ultimately, 

he arrogated to himself the prerogatives of a sovereign, 

and ventured to condemn a sailor to death, and to have the 

sentence executed. This act of open hostility, and tlie 

refusal to withdraw from the island, filled the measure of 

his iniquity. A Chinese squadron laid siege to the port in 

1521, and Simao would have perished of hunger had not a 

strong favourable gale most opportunely arisen. He took 

advantage of the occurrence and escaped with three of his 

vessels. 

On the death of the Emperor Woutsong in 1519, the 
Chinese aiithorities had d'home Peres,^ who had been de¬ 
tained all this time in Pekin, reconducted to Canton, and 
orders were given for the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from tliat cit}'. dliis led to a fight, in which the Portu¬ 
guese were defeated, and thus ended, for a time, their 
attempt to trade with China. 

In 1517, Antonio de Saldanha left Lisbon for India with 
five ships. Three of these arrived in India, but the other 
two were lost on the sands. Shortly after his departure, 

Dorn Manoel, in consequence of the strong suspicions he 
entertained of the honesty of Lopo Soares, the governor of 
India, dispatched another small fleet of three vessels, 
under the command of Fernao de Alcaceva, who, on his 
arrival in India., was to assume the appointment of sur¬ 
veyor of the royal revenues. He was further invested 
with such full powers as to greatly lessen the authority 
of the governor. Lopo Soares received him with every 
honour, but very shortly the inevitable results of a divided 

* One account states tliat it was Dom of Woutsong, and after undergoing six 
Fernfto Peres de Andrade who went to years’ inipnsonment was executed 
Pekin, where he was arrested by order order of the Emperor Chitsonir in 162 o. 

z 2 
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ghap authority began to show themselves, and fierce contentions 
. at length arose between the two, in whicli Antonio de 
A.i). Saldanha and other officers of the State took part. At 

1518. length a very strong feeling against Fernao de Alcaceva 
developed itself, and he was on all sides met with so much 
opposition that his authority was entirely neutralised. 
Seeing that he was powerless to exercise any real control 
o\ er the finances of the State, he took an early opportunity 
of returning to Lisbon, in order to lay before the King an 
account of the state of affiiirs in India. Lhus ended in 
complete failure the first attempt to appoint a Finance 
Minister for India. 

Lopo Soares now sent Dorn Joao da Silveiiu to the 
Maidive Islands, Dorn Aleixo de Meiiezes to Malacca, 
Manoel de la Cerda to Diu, and Antonio de Soldana, with 
six ships, to the coast of Arabia. The latter attacked and 
burnt llerbera, and then returned to India just as Lopo 
Soares was about to sail for Ceylon. 

The Portuguese had, for some time past, traded with 
tlie King of Colombo, in Ceylon, for cinnamon, and Lopo 
Soares was now proceeding thither, in accordance with 
instructions he had received from King Dom Manoel, 
with the view of obliging the King of that island to pay tri¬ 
bute, and of erecting a fort there for the security of Portu¬ 
guese trade. Soares took with him two ships, seven galleys, 
and eight small vessels with materials and workmen, and 
700 Pf)rtuguese soldiers. He arrived at Galle on the 27th 
September, 1518, and proceeded thence to Colombo, where 
he was well received by the King, of whom he demanded 
the tribute which had been promised to Dom Louren(;o, and 
succeeded in obtaining from him a site for the erection of a 
wooden palisade for the better protection of a warehouse. 
Here he left a garrison of 200 men and four pinnaces. 

Joao da Silveira had obtained from the King of the 
Maldives permission for the erection of a factory on one 
of those islands. On his way he took two ships of Cambay, 
which proved to be rich prizes, and then proceeded to 
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Bengal, where he was joined by Joao Coelho, who had chap. 
arrived thither from Pacem, having been sent to the King 
of Bengal by Fernando Peres de Andrade. A young ^ jj 
Bengalee on board of Joao da Silveira’s ship, however, 1618 . 
having given information of the capture of the Cambay 
vessels, Silveira was looked upon as a pirate and failed to 
accomplish his object of effecting a trade with Bengal, 

Wliilst at Bengal, Silveira received an invitation from the 
King of Arakan to visit that port, but this also led to no 
results. Tlience he proceeded to Colombo, arriving there 
at the time when the temporary fort had just been com¬ 
pleted, and Lopo Soares gave him the command of it, 
whilst the vessels left for the protection of the place were 
placed in charge of Antonio de Miranda de Azevedo. 

Dorn Aleixo do Menezcs, on his arrival at Malacca, 
fouifid the Portuguese settlement there in some confusion. 

The\ Moors had, not long previously, made desperate efforts 
to eyict the Portuguese, in which they had received assist¬ 
ance from Java, but the latter had succeeded in main¬ 
taining their position. Now internal dissentions added 
to their dangers, and a serious altercation was going on 
as to who should succeed the governor, who was at 
the point of death. Aff'onso Lopes da Costa held the 
government on land and Duarte de Mello the command of 
the «ea. 

^ Duarte Coelho had been sent by King Dom Manoel to 
enter into a treaty of peace with the King of Siam, who, in 
agreeing to his proposals, undertook to send people from 
Siam to Malacca in order to assist in the expulsion of 
the Moors from thence ; he also, as a testimony of’his 
sincerity, caused to be erected in a conspicuous part of 
the city Hudia a cross with the arms of Portugal on it. 
Leaving Siam, Coelho was driven by stress of weather upon 
the coast of Pahang, the King of which place received him 
in a friendly manner, and voluntarily submitted himself to 
the Crown of Portugal, with a yearly tribute of a golden 
cup. Joao Coelho, who had been sent on an expedition 
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CHAP, to CliiiKi, arrived, on liis way thither, at Patani, in , the 

X FI 

Malay Peiiiusula, where he establislied peace and epom- 
merce with the governor, after which he returnee^) to 
Malacca without accomplishing anything else. k 

AVhen Fernao Peres de Andrade arived at Malacca i 0 :rom 
China, in 1518, he found the place defending itself Ij-rom 
an attack by the King of Pintang, but Avitli the ahil of 
the reinforcements he was able to throw into the -city, 
Malacca was relieved, and the besieging forces retire( 1 to 
Pago,* where the King fortified himself. He was, Ipow- 
ever, speedily driven thence and n'tired to his own 
island, accompanied by the late King of Malacca. } 

On the 18th of March, 1518, Diogo Lopes de Seqi:;jieira 
sailed from Lisbon with a fleet of nine ships and li,500 
fighting men, with a commission from the King to suc jceed 
Lopo Soares de Albergaria as Governor of India. He 
arrived at Goa on the 8 th September, and proce^eded 
thence to (V)chin, where Lopo Soares resigned the govern¬ 
ment to him on the 20 th December, and immediatel)y set 
sail tor Lisbon, accompanied by nine ships. It appefarsto 
have been customary for each new governor, whejn he 
went to India, to take out with him fidalgos and cap'dains 
to fill all the most important posts under him, which^ thus 
changed occupants with each change of governor. lOiogo 
Lopes de Sequeira was accompanied by the follovving: 
Dorn Gracia Coutinho to be captain of Ormuz, Ruy dci:' 
Mello Punho to be captain of Goa, Dom Ayres da Gama 
as captain of Cananor, Garcia de Sa as captain of Malacca, 
Sancho de Toar as captain of Sofala, Dom Joao de Lima 
as captain of Calicut, and Joao Gomes Cheiradinheiro as 
captain of the Maidive Islands. 

Diogo Lopez de Sequeira entered upon his office with 
great energy. Immediately on assuming the reins of‘ 
government, he sent Dom Alonzo de Menezes against 
Bhatkal, to enforce the payment of tribute which had 

* Paso was a fortress belon;?ing: to River Muar, and a short distance south 
the King of Rintanp-, a league up the of Malaccn. 
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bceii withheld and was now long overdue, and he ordered chap. 
Joao Gomes Cheiradinlieiro* to the Maldives with in- 
stnictions to construct a fort there. Sequeira then went ^ 
to Goa, whence he dis[>atched Antonio de Saldanha to the 1518, 
coast of Arabia, and Simao de Andrade to China. 

The following letter from Doin Joao de Lima, captain 
of Calicut, to the King Dom Manoel, dated Cocdiin, 2lind 
December, 1518, gives an interesting account of the state 
of India at that date :— 

'‘News has been received that seven galleons have 
arrived at l)iu, and that 14 others had been completed in 
different ports of Cambay. These are to assemble at Diu 
and join the Kumes, of whom it is rei)orted that they had 
gone from Jedda to Toro to repair and take in necessary 
supplies, and to replace the large number of men wlio had 
either deserted or been killed. This news was obtained 
through the capture, by Alvaro Barreto, of a ship coming 
from the Straits. As regards this coast all is peaceful, 
with the exce})tion of Dabliol, where some fastas have 
been captured by a fiista of ours. Lopo Soares has re¬ 
turned from Ceylon, where lie has erected a fortress of 
mud, stone, and clay, and obtained tribute of ten elephants 
and 400 bahares of cinnamon. From Malacca comes the 
news that the ex-King was at war with the place, and was 
encamped a league off, from which place he made daily 
attacks on the city ; not only was it an anxious time for 
the fortress, but there were troubles inside the fort as 
well, brought about by Antonio Ihicheco and Nuno Vaz 
Pereira, who disputed between themselves as to who should 
be captain. The timely arrival, however, of Dom Aleixo de 
Menezes pacified them, and settled all matters in dispute. 

News has been received of Fernao Peres’ arrival in China, 
where he was well received, and had sold his cargoes very well. 

“ India is very badly off in the way of artillery. Here 
in Cochin 1 can see no more than 15 pieces, and these are 

* Compare this with tiie patronymic known and distinguished Parsee family 
‘ Ready moneyassumed by a well- in Bombay. 
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CHAP, not sufficient for the galleon, which requires o5 guns. All 
the other ships have no more than two or three CAimelos 
^ p It behoves your Majesty, therefore, to assist us 

1518-19. with artillery now more than ever; the ships which the 
captain-mor has collected here are about 30, and with a 
fmtas and galleys may amount to 40.” 

No sooner had Dorn Aleixo Menezes and Feniao Peres 
de Andrade left Malacca for Cochin, than the King of 
Bintang made a descent upon the town Avith 1,500 men 
and many elephants, and at the same time sent a fleet of 
sixty vessels to attack the place from the sea. At the time 
there were in the city only about 200 men, many of whom 
were sick, and in other respects it was ill-provided to 
resist an attack. The enemy made a vigorous attack, 
Avhich lasted for three hours, when they were forced to 
retire. The siege continued for the space of twenty days, 
at the end of which the enemy retired with the loss of 
nearly a quarter of their numbers, whilst the garrison had 
lost only eighteen. The enemy then endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent any supplies from reaching the city, making tlio ?5)rt 
of Muar the base of their operations. The Portuguese 
therefore determined to attack that fort, and after a valiant 
defence on the part of its garrison the Portuguese troops 
entered, and having killed most of its defenders they 
burnt the place, after securing the spoil, the principal part 
of Avhich consisted of 300 cannon, some of which were of 
brass. After this Malacca enjoyed freedom from this 
enemy for some time. 

In the following year, 1519, Antonio Correa arrived at 
Malacca from Martaban, where he had been and entered 
into a treaty with the King of Pegu, which Avas concluded 
in the presence of the King’s ministers, and the priests of 
both nations. After the reading of the capitulations, the 
Great Raulim* began to read in a book, and then taking 

* I have been unable to identify this Pbayre’s “Histroy of lliirma,” this 
title. The person referred to wa^, treaty was concluded by Antonio 
probably, the Viceroy of Martaban, Correa, 
with whom, according; to Sir Arthur 
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some yellow paper (a colour dedicated to their holy uses) chap. 
with some sweet leaves of trees, whereon were certain char- ^ 
acters, set fire to them, and then taking the hands of the ^ 
King’s ministers and holding them over the ashes, said l»Vi9. 
some words which rendered the oath inviolable. Antonio 
Correa, to answer this solemnity, ordered his priest to 
put on a surplice and bring his breviary, which was so tat¬ 
tered and torn that he was ashamed to exhibit it to the 
view of tlie Burmese. Correa, observing this, ordered a 
book of Cl lurch music to be brought instead, which was 
both bigger and better bound, and opening it, the first 
verse lie met with was Vanity of vanities,” which, it is 
said, passed among those people as well as if it had been 
gospel. Tinder this treaty the establishment of a depot 
at Martaban was sanctioned, where the ])roduce of the 
country was stored for export to Europe. 

Garcia de Sa had now entered upon his appointment as 
Captain of Malacca, and on the return of Antonio Correa 
he determiiK'd to fit out an expedition against the King of 
Bintang. Tins was composed of thirty ships and 400 men, 
of whom loO were Portuguese, and the chief command was 
given to Antonio Correa. The King of Bintang had shut 
himself up in a fortress at Pago, whither Antonio Correa 
therefore proceeded. The fort fell on the first attack, and 
in it wer(‘ taken tiventy jiieces of cannon. The King then 
retired to the town, whither the Portuguese troops followed, 
and found him with a force of 2,000 men and some armed 
elephants. Meanwhile Correa’s vessels had made their 
way up the Muar river, and with their assistance he suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the enemy out of Pago, and the town 
was then plundered and burnt. The King escaped on an 
elephant, and, being completely defeated, retired to the 
island of Bintang. 

The Kings of Pacem and Achin having committed some 
outrages against the Portuguese, Garcia de Sa dispatched 
Manoel Pacheco in a ship to exact satisfaction. After 
some success against their vessels, he sent out a boat for 
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CHAP, water, rowed by Malays, with only five Portuguese in it. 
On a sudden they came upon three ships of Pacem, and as 
^ j) they found it impossible to escape, the five Portuguese 
1619-20. boarded one of them, and laid about them with such fury 
that they soon covered the deck with the dead bodies of 
the crew, whereupon the remainder of the men leapt 
overboard, leaving their ship in the possession of the 
rive Portuguese. The other two vessels then fled away, 
and the King of Pacem, deeply impressed with the results 
of this action, offered peace and satisfaction for all the 
damage he had done. After this Manoel Pacheco returned 
to Malacca, where the captured ship was preserved as a 
monument of the bravery of its captors. 

Joao Gomes Cheiradinheiro, who had proceeded to the 
Maldives to build a fort there, behaved in such an arbitrary 
manner towards the natives that a party of them attacked 
and massacred the garrison, and from that time forward 
tlie islanders, including probably those of Minicoy, were 
not interfered witli by the Portuguese. In September of 
tlie same )’ear (lbl9), the dangesseri fort of Quilon (Port 
Tliomas) was begun secretly by the factor, Heytor Rodri¬ 
gues, on pretence of repairing the factory, and was com¬ 
pleted and armed. IJndei’ tlu^ conditions of the agree¬ 
ment giving the Portuguese the control of the pepper 
trade, Rodrigues seized 5,000 bullock-loads of that article, 
whicii certain traders from the east coast had collected 
in barter for 5,000 bullock-loads of rice, and which 
iliey were on the point of taking across the Ghauts, via 
the Ariaukavu Pass. From that time forward east coast 
merchants were afraid to cross by that pass for trade at 
Quilon, and it gradually fell into disuse. 

Having dispatched the heet of trading vessels to Lisbon, 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira sailed from Goa for the Red Sea 
on the lotli February, 1520, with a fleet of twenty-four 
vessels, in which were 1,800 Portuguese, and nearly as 
many Malabarese and Canarese. When on the coast of 
Aden, Sequeira’s ship was lost on the rocks, but he 
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and the crew were saved. They then sailed to Massoiiah, chap. 
wliere Mathew, the ambassador of Trester John, who had 
returned with Sequeira from lisbon, was landed, and ^ 
received with great joy by his countrymen. Dorn Rodrigo 1'520-21. 
de Lima was also sent ashore,and proceeded witli Mathew 
as ambassador from King Dorn Manoel to the Rrester John. 

From Massouah Sequeira went to the neighbouring island 
of Dalaca, and having burnt the city, from which the in¬ 
habitants had tied at his approach, he stood over to the 
coast of Arabia, and came to anchor at Kalhat, where he 
found Jorge de Albuquerque.* (roing thence to Muscat, 
he left Jorge de Allniquei’que to winter there with the 
ships, whilst he himself went on with the galleys to 
Ormuz. 

Whilst Diogo Lopes was away in the Red Sea a war 
broke out between Khrisna Rao, King of Bisnagar, and 
the Adil Khan, owing to the desire of the former to re¬ 
possess himself of the city of Radiol, which liad formerly 
belonged to his ancestors. The former led a very numerous 
army against Rachol, which place he besieged for tliree 
months without being able to take it. The Adil Khan 
came to its relief, also with a large army. In the engage¬ 
ment that ensued the Adil Khan’s troops were (hdeated. 
Ohristovarn Figueira then offered his assistance to Khrisna 
Rao, and with the aid of some Portuguese troops Rachol 
was at last captured. On the defeat of Adil Khan, Ruy 
de Mello, who commanded at Goa, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, ])Ossessed himself of a part of the mainland 
opposite to Goa, with the aid of only 250 horse and 800 
Canarese foot soldiers. 

In March, 1521, Lopo de Brito proceeded to take up 
the command of the fort in Ceylon, and in addition to 400 
soldiers, he carried with him men and materials for the 
erection of a stone fort in the place of the wooden palisad¬ 
ing originally constructed there. This erection was com- 

Jorge de Albuquerque hud left teen ships for the relief of India. 

Lisbon in 1519 with a 11^‘et of four- 
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^hap. pleted without much ^ with only tiv^\.."l5mperor appears 
„ ^ ‘ ■ subsequently to have entertained apprehensions as to the 
A.i). I'eal object for which it had been constructed. The people 
1621. of Colombo, at the instigation of the Moors, refused now 
to trade with the Portuguese, and in reply to the threats 
with which de Brito attempted to bring them to reason, 
the Emperor closely besieged the place with a large ariixy 
for five months, at the end of which time the garrison 
were reduced to great privations and suffering. At this 
juncture Antonio de Lemos arrived with a reinforcement 
of fifty men, with the aid of which de Brito fell suddenly 
upon the besiegers, and putting them to the rout, the place 
was relieved. Shortly afterwards the Emperor agreed to 
terms of peace. 

Having received instructions from King Manoel to 
erect forts at the Moluccas, Sumatra, the Maldives, Chaul, 
and Din, Diogo Lo|)es de Sequeira, on his return from 
Ormuz, entered into negotiations with Melicjue Az for the 
erection of a fort at the last-named place; he was, how¬ 
ever, constantly put off by delays and dissembling, and, 
being unable to accomplish his object by treaty, he de¬ 
termined to apply force for the purpose. lie accordingly 
retired to Cochin, and having dispatched the homeward- 
bound trading ships, under the command of Antonio de 
Saldanha, he made preparations for an attack on Diu, and 
appeared before that place on the 9th February, 1521, 
with a fleet of forty-eight vessels, in which were 3,000 
Portuguest^ and 800 Malabarese and Canarcse troops. 
Sequeira found the place so strongly fortified and garri¬ 
soned that, on the advice of his captains, he relinquished 
the intention of attacking it, and having dispersed his 
fleet to several places he went to winter at Ormuz. The 
main part of the fleet proceeded to Cochin, in command of 
Dom Aleixo de Menezes, to wdiom Sequeira gave authority 
as his deputy during his absence in the Persian Gulf. 

Jorge de Albuquerque was entrusted with an expedition 
to Sumatra, and he carried with him one of the princes of 
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^era, who .... ^ ^ deposed and chap. 

expelled. This pruiC^^^; submitted himself to 

the King of Portugal, and Jorge de Albuquerque hoped to 
restore him to his kingdom, and thus to (obtain a footing 1521. 
for the Portuguese on that island. On arrival at Pacem, 
terms were offered to the ruler in possession to surrender the 
kingdom to the lawful prince, but instead of doing so he 
offered to submit himself to the King of Portugal, hoping 
thereby to retain liis kingdom. This offer was, however, 
<l(‘clined, and he thereupon [uepared to defend himself, 
and shut himself up in his fort. Here he was attacked, 
and, after the gate had been broken open, he, with thirty 
men who were in a tower, kept the Portuguese at bay 
until at last he was shot through the forehead, where¬ 
upon the thirty men who were with him fled. A body of 
3,000 Moors, with some elephants, resisted the Portuguese 
attack for some time, until one of these animals, being 
wounded, turned upon the Moors and made havoc amongst 
them. They then retired to another place, closely pursued 
by the Portuguese, and, the latter being now joined by the 
King of Aril, the enemy was completely routed, and 2,000 
of them were slain. The riglitful prince was then restored 
with great state and made tributary to the King of Portu¬ 
gal, and a fort was shortly afterwards erected there by the 
Portuguese. 

About this time Antonio de Brito arrived at Pacem with 
a fleet from Achin, and left there some men and three 
ships for the defence of the place. Jorge de Albuquerque 
then returned to Malacca, and made preparations for an 
attack on the King of Bintang, who was then in the island 
of that name, and sailed thither with eighteen vessels and 
600 men. The island was difficult of approach, and well 
fortified, so he landed a force to attack the fort, but it was 
repulsed with the loss of twenty men killed besides several 
wounded, after which the attack was abandoned, and Jorge 
de Albuquerque withdrew from the island. 

Antonio de Brito, who had accompanied Jorge de Albu- 
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CHAP, querque in his expedition to IJintang^ now sailed for the 
Moluccas with six ships and over oOO Tiien, having received 
^instructions to erect a fort on the island of Ternate.* On 
1621. arrival he found that the Spaniards, sent out with Magellan, 
had already reached these parts, and had been admitted to 
Tidore by tlie King of that island. The Portuguese, how¬ 
ever, obtained permission to erect a fort at Ternate, and 
Antonio de Brito laid the first stone. The rival interests 
of the Spanish and Portuguese in tlie Moluccas Islands, as 
soon as the news of these events had been received, h^d to 
differences between (diaries the Fifth of Spain and King 
Joao the Third of Portugal as to the rightful ownership in 
the Moluccas Islands, particulars of which Avill be related 
in due course. 

We left Diogo Lopes de Sequeira on his way from Diu 
to the Persian (jiilf, where he was proceeding to winter at 
Ormuz, principallv, no doubt, with the object of collecting 
the tribute from the King of that place which had fallen 
into ari’c^ar. The excuse offered by the King for nonq)ay- 
ment of this tribute was that Mocrin, the King of Lasah,f 
had refused to pay the tribute due to him for the islands 
of Pahrein and El Katiff. In order, therefore, to secure tlu‘ 
Poitiiguese tribute, Diogo Lopes de Sequeira consented to 
join the King of Ormuz in an expedition to Bahrein, whicl) 
he ])laced in charge of Antonio Correa. The King of 
Ormuz sent on this expedition 200 vessels and 3,000 Arabs 
and Persians, under Raez Zarafo, whilst the Portuguese 
contingent consisted of seven ships and 400 men. Mocrin 
was well jirepared for an atta(d\, and had with him on the 
island of Bahrein 300 Arabian horse, 400 Persian archers, 
2(1 Turkish musketeers, and 11,000 other armed men. 
Leaving Raez Zarafo to relieve wlienever he should see 
the greatest need, Antonio Correa landed with 170 Portu- 

* The first Portuguese expedition to was anxiousthatthePortuguose should 
the Moluccas was made by Antonio de build a fort there, whilst the King (d 
Abreuin who arrived at the island Tidore also expressed a siinilar desire, 

of Banda, whilst one of his ships, com- t This place is situated in the inte- 
manded by h’rancisco Serrao.was driven rinr of Africa opposite to Bahrein, now 
to Ternate, the King of which island called El-Hassa. 
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3se, his brother, Ayres Correa, leading the van with fifty chap. 
mc^n. The trenches were assaulted, and a stubborn fight 
eiufued, which lasted until both sides were exhausted. 

After a short lapse the attack was renewed, and the King I52h 
being shot through the thigh, his men gave Avay and left 
the Portuguese a complete victory. Raez /arafo looked 
on fnm his vessel the whole time, but took no part in the 
fight. As soon as he learned that the King had died of 
his wounds he landed, and having obtained ])ossession of 
the body, cut off* its liead, which he carried back witli 
him to Ormuz. In recognition of his services in this vic¬ 
tory, Antonio CVirrea had tlie title of Pahrein added to his 
name, and the liead of a king to his arms. 

The Cochin Raja, smarting undfn tlu' recollection of 
former defeats sustained at the /amoriifs hands, thouglit 
he saw a favourable opportunity for attacking the latter, 
which he did with a force of 50,000 Nairs, and tie Por¬ 
tuguese, disregarding treaty obligations, sent forty men, 
thirty of whom were musketeers, to assist him. But the 
Brahmins came to the Zamorin's assistance, and by cursing 
the land which gave jirotection to the Portuguese, suc¬ 
ceeded in making many of the Cochin Raja’s followeivs 
desist from the enterprise, and the rest were easily driven 
back within their own boundaries. 

Diogo Fernandes de Beja, who had been left by the 
governor before Din, having been defeated by the vessels 
of Melique Az, joined Diogo Lopes de Sequeira at Ormuz, 
who then returned with him for the purpose of renew¬ 
ing the attack on Diu. Diogo Fernandes proceeded 
in advance with four galleons to prevent any ships from 
entering the port, and he captured some that made 'the 
attempt. But Melique Az came out and engaged the Por¬ 
tuguese vessels, sinking one, and so damaging the rest 
that they were obliged to retire. Diogo Lopes on his wav 
thither captured a ship and divided the Moors that were 
in her amongst the vessels of his fleet. Those who were 
placed in Antonio Correa s vessel set fire to the powder^ 
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CHAP, which blew the poop into the air, sinking the vessel, amd 
with it Antonio Correa and the whole crew were drownad. 

^ After this misfortune Diogo Lopes withdrew from Din 
1621-22. and proceeded to Chaul. Here he found Fernao Camelio, 
who had returned from the Court of Nizamaluco, with 
leave for the Portuguese to build a fort there. No sooner 
was there a commencement made with this work than 
Melique Az, fearing that it would lessen the trade of Diu 
and increase the l\)rtuguese power, resolved to obstruct 
it. lie accordingly appeared otf Chaul with a fleet of 
fifty vessels, and succeeded in sinking a large Portuguese 
ship that had recently arrived from Ormuz, and for the 
space of twenty days did a considerable amount of damage 
to the Portuguese fleet under Dorn Aleixo de Menezes 
which opposed him. 

During the government of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, 
the Portuguese gained a very bad reputation with the 
natives, in consequence of their often refusing to recognise 
their own passes to native slfips engaged in trade. Peti¬ 
tions against him were sent to Lisbon, particularly from 
Cananor, owing to which Sequeira was recalled. He 
accordingly left (fiiaul before the completion of the fort, 
and proceeded to Cochin, wliere he surrendered up the 
government to Dorn Duarte de Menezes, who had come 
out to succeed him, on the 22nd of December, 1521. 
Sequeira set out from Cochin on the 22nd January, 1522, 
and returned with a Portuguese fleet to Lisbon, having 
held the government of India for three years. 
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Doin Duarte de Meiiozes a'^suiues tlie (rovernment—Dablio] reduced to 
Pay TrihutiO—Ilolief of (Jliaul —Destruction of Sohar—Treaty 
with the Kin^^ of Ormuz—-Attack on Pac'oin by tlie Kin^ of 
Achin -Abandoiiinent of Pacem by the Portuf^iiese—Repulse 
of tlie Portu<j^uese at Quan^^-tuii^—Def(^•lt of the Ivin;^ of 
Tidore'—Dorn Va,sco da Gama ap]>ointed Vic,eroy—Letter from 
the Clrimber of Goa to the lviu<]:-—Treaty with the Tviu;L^ of 
Aden ---Dorn Duarte di* Menezes sent home a Prisoner—Death 
of Dorn Vas(x> da (.Tama—Dorn llenriiiue de Menezes appointed 
Governor—Destruction of (toulete—Abandonment of tlie fort 
of Calicut—Attack on Bintani- DealJi of Dom llenrique de 
ALmezes. 

Dom Du.mitu dk Menezes assumed the office of (fovernor chap. 
of India on the l!2iul day of .lauuavy, 1522. lie had been 
sent out by King Dom Manool, who died in December, ^ 
1521, and was succeeded on the throne of Portugal by his 1522. 
sou Kill": .Toao III. No sooner had Dom Duarte entered 

o 

upon his duties tlian he found it necessary to send a rein¬ 
forcement to Ormuz, where a disturbance liad taken place 
in consequence of Portuguese officials having been put 
into tlie custom-house there, in the place of natives, lie 
accordingly dispatched his brother, Dom Luiz de Menezes, 
thither with relief. Simiio de Andrade was appointed Com¬ 
mander of Cliaul, and he shortly afterwards captured two 
I'lirkish galleys and gained a victory in Dabhol, in conse- 
({uence of which that city was reduced to pay tribute. 

This, and the arrival of reinforcements under Dom Luiz, 
who had distinguished himself in Africa, had such an 
effect upon Melique Az that he speedily withdrew his 
vessels from before Chaul. 

It appears that under orders from King Dom Manoel, 

Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, in opposition to his own judg¬ 
ment, placed Portuguese officials in charge of the Customs 
VOL. I. A A 
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CHAP, at Ormuz. These by their insolence and overlu'arinj^ con- 
duct, brouglit about a revolt which liroke out siinultane- 
~" ously at Ormuz, Bahrein, Muscat, Kuriyat, and Sohar, all 
1522-23. which places were suddenly attacked one uiii;*lit liy ord(3r 
of the King of Ormuz, botli by land and sea, and many of 
their defenders were killed. The King of Ormuz now 
hoped to throw off the Portuguese yoke. Dorn Garcia 
Coutinho, who commanded the fort at Ormuz, ^vas closely 
besieged, but two vessels coming from Muscat brought 
relief, and further reinforcements soon afterwards arrived. 
The King, now despairing of effecting his object, and fear¬ 
ing the punishment of his revolt, left Ormuz together with 
all the inhabitants, and after having set fire to the city 
retired to Kishm. Here he was murder'd by some of 
his own people, and his son, Maniede Shah, a youth of 
thirteen, was made King in his stead. 

Dorn Liiiz de Menezes being sent to the relief of Ormuz, 
l)roceeded first to Sohar, which place he destroyed, and 
handed it over to Sheikh Hozem to hold of the King of 
l^rtugal. After tliis he jiroceeded to Kishm and enteiaul 
into a treaty with the new King. 

This treaty was concluded at the fortress of Mina, on 
the River Minab, which place is supposed to have been the 
original capital of the kingdom of Ormuz. It was dated 
the 23rd July, 1523. After reciting the fact that by virtue 
of a treaty made between Affonso de Albuquerque and the 
King Xaffanadem Abanadar, father of the present King, 
the said Xaffanadem Abanadar undertook to hand over 
the city and kingdom of Ormuz to Portugal, whenever the 
King of Portugal should require the same, it was declared 
that the kingdom was now to be delivered up on the 
following conditions: That a good site for a factory 
should be given to the King of Portugal; that Portuguese 
ships calling at Ormuz should be exempt from dues, but 
that the Portuguese should pay the customary duties on 
all goods exported by them from the kingdom; that the 
King of Portugal should undertake to defend the kingdom 
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of Ormuz amiinst all cnornios: that all vessels belongiiiff chap. 
to the kingdom of Ormuz should be protected at sea, . " ^ 
and be at liberty to navigate anywhere, excepting to the 
Straits of Mecca, to Sohila, and to other ports on that 1523. 
coast; that all foreign vessels bringing merchandise to the 
ports in tlie kingdom of Ormuz should be protectcal, and 
allowed to trade with those ])()rts ; that the amount of 
annual tribute henradbi'th payable by the King of Ormuz 
to Portugal should he (10,000 xeraphins in gold, silver, and 
])earls, that being 00 ,000 .xeraphins more than the original 
amount (viz., lb,()()0 xeraphins levied by Aftoiiso dc' Albii- 
quenpie, and 10,000 xeraphins levic^d by Antonio deSaldan- 
ha), this additional oo,000 xeraphins being in lieu of taking 
over the Customs’ revenue ; that this annual tribute of 
00,000 xeraphins should be ])aid in instalments of 5,000 
xeraphins monthly ; that all Christians who had, or might, 
l)ecome Moors in the kingdom of Ormuz should b(‘ 
delivered over to the captain of the fortress; that no 
Moors of the kingdom of Ormuz should carry arms of 
any descri[)tion, the only persons permitted to bear arms 
being the pages of the King and the officials at the palace ; 
that all wea[)ons in the King’s armoury should be delivered 
up to the captain of the fortress for safe keeping ; that 
the King of Ormuz should not have an army, but only be 
|)ermitted to retain a few men-at-arms as a bodyguard— 
all others found with arms to have their weapons confis¬ 
cated for the first offence, be whipped foi' the second, and 
lose their lives for the third offence; that all Moors should 
pay the customary dues on all merchandiser, but all lh)rtu- 
guese Christians be exempted from the same; and tlfat 
any Portuguese obtaining goods from Moorish vessels for 
the purpose of avoiding tlie payment of dues, should be 
liable to a penalty equal to double the amount of the 
original dues. 

]Jom Duarte de Menezes now paid a visit to Ormuz and 
held an enquiry as to the causes of the late rebellion; he 
also induced the young King to return to Ormuz to reside. 

A A 2 
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CHAP Whilst tins was i>‘oing on at Ormuz, the Adil Khan su^' 
ceedccl in regaining possession of tlie territory on the 
mainland, opposite to Goa, which Ruy de Mello had 
1522-28. annexed. Francisco Pereira Pestana offered what resist¬ 
ance he could to the forces of the Adil Khan, and at one 
time' the success of the enemy seemed doubtful, for the 
Portuguese, witli only a small force, inflicted a decisive 
defeat u])on a much superior army of the natives. By 
d('gr('es, however, the Adil Khan won over the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, who declared for him and against 
the Portuguese, d’hesc^ territories were subsequently con¬ 
firmed to the Adil Khan by a treaty. 

In the y(xrr 1 oJIJ W( ir broke out between the Kings of 
Achin and Pedir, in Sumatra, in which the former was 
vi(d,orious, whennipon the latter sought fwotection from 
the Portuguese at Pacetn, the commander (d‘ which place 
was Antonio de Miranda d(' Azevculo. An attempt was 
made to reinstate the King of P(‘dir with the aid of some 
Portuguese troops, but this failed through tin' treachery of 
the |)eoi)le of Pedir, who, at the instance of the King of 
Achin, endeavoured to make him pidsoner, but he, being 
advised of their intention, fled with only a, few followers. 
The King of Achin then attacked tlie Poi'tuguese fort of 
Pacem, commanded by Dorn Andre Anriques, and tlu' 
garrison was reduced to grixit straits. Dom Andre sent 
to (diatigam (Chittagong) for assistance, but the vessel 
that was dispatched to his aid was taken by a body of 
Portuguese who had turned pirates. The King of Achin 
overran all the country with fire and SA\ord, and entering 
the»city of Pacem with 15,000 men, he summoned Dom 
Andre to surrender, lie, wishing to save the riches he 
had there accumulated, handed ovei* the command of the 
fort to his brother-in-law, Ayres (k)clho, and escaping with 
his treasure sailed for India. On the way thither he met 
two Portuguese ships bound for Banda to load spices, and 
having informed the cai)tains of the condition they were 
in at Pacem they jwoceeded thithei*. Ayres Coelho had 
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„ -<^t!C(led ill repelling a, furious assault of the eiKUiiy, who, chap. 
however, managed to capture an outpost. The relief 
came none too soon, since shortly afterwards the enemy ^ 
renewed the assault with about 8,0()() men, whilst the For- 15^^2-23. 
tuguese had only alioiit ooO all told, many of whom were 
sick or wounded. Seven hundred scaling ladders having 
been placed against the walls, the besiegers mounted them 
with great shouts, when a severe hand to hand combat 
ensued, with doubtful results, until the lire from tlie ships 
did at last such great execution that tlie enemy were 
forced to retire, aftcu’ having lost a cpiarter of their 
number, leaving their scaling ladders and fireworks behind. 

The report of this defence states that on tln^ l\)rtuguese 
side no loss occurred with the exception nf one woman 
who was killed by an arrow in her chambeu'. After this, 
a council was held, and, taking into consideration tlie 
difficulty of maintaining that station in the face of a 
hostile neighbour, it was determined to abandon it, and 
accordingly all the goods and garrison w(‘re removed on 
board the sliips and the fort was then set on tire. Most 
of the fort was destroyed, but the Acliinese coming in 
saved some of the cannon, which they afterwards used 
with no little effect against the Portuguese. The aban¬ 
donment of this fort had been ])r(unature, for \vhen too 
late it was ascertained tliat the King of Aru was on his 
way with 4,000 men to assist the lh)rtuguese, and Lo|)o de 
Azevedo was coming from Malacca with supplies and 
ammunition. 

Misfortune seems now to iiave followed the Portuguese 
enterprises. Martini Affoiiso de Mello (kiutinho went with 
six ships to Quaiig-tiing, but was attacked on going ashore 
for fresh water, and was forced to retire with the loss of 
many men. The Chinese, being armed, opposed the land¬ 
ing, and a battle ensued in which most of the Portuguese 
were killed, whilst others were taken jirisoiiers and died 
there in prison. 

The King of Bintarn, who persistently carried on a war 
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CHAP, witli the PortiisDose in Malacca, scnit his captain, Lagu- 
oxemena, with a fleet of eiglity shi])s against that pla(/‘e 
in the year io2o. A vessel wliicli was outward homid 
1523-24. siirhted this fleet at a distance of about ten leagues 
off, and I’eturncd to infoian Jorge de All)U(iuerqne, who 
decided to engage them at sea. d'he Portuguese ships 
had no sooiu'r started tlian they encountered a fearful 
storm, and were forced to run into tlie Riyei* Muar for 
safety, but tlie storm was so violent that three of the 
smalh'r slii])s wen' driven far u|) tlie river and they 
Avere soon in the midst of the enemy’s camp, whereu])on 
they were surrounded and all on board were slain. The 
remaindei’ of the shi[>s returned to Malacca, and the 
emnny’s fleet retired to Pintani, (juit(‘ satisfied witli the 
execution they had done to souk' of the lh.)rtuguese 
v(‘ssels in the River Muar. 

Losses, l)oth of shi|)s and men, accompanied sew'ral 
ex])e(litions to l^ini (Pahang), Java, and Panda. Affairs 
wen* also in a very unsettled condition at the Moluccas, 
where the King of Jnlore, in revenge foi* tin* Portuguese 
not having erectc'd a fort on his island, attacked Ternate. 
The l\)rtuguese thereupon laid si('ge to Tidoi'e, and a 
nativa* fort at Mariaco liaving been ca|)tnred and the 
enemy put to flight, the King was reduced to sue for 
peace. 

On 1st January, 1524, Doni Jorge de Albiupierque 
Avrote to tin* King fi’om Mala(*ca,, on the subject of Porneo, 
as follows: ‘‘The King of Porneo has written to me to 
say that he is, and Avishes to continue, a true friend of the 
King of Portugal, sending his lett(‘r by a Piscayan, the 
sole survivor of an expedition uiuh'r Fernao Magalhaes, 
Avhich the Castilians sent against Porneo. AVhat I have 
ascertaiiK'd about Borneo is as folloAvs : It produces 
nothing but camphor, for Avhich there is a ready sale in 
Bengal, Paleacate, Narsinga, and other Malabarese terri¬ 
tories, Cochin and Calicut, and a little in Cambay. This 
camphor is very different from that which comes from 
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China, and does not lielon" to the Kinsf of Borneo, but is chap. 
the jiroperty of another King in tlie island, who is a Caffre, ^ ^ 
wliereas the King of Borneo and his subjects are Moors. ^ 
These (’affres cultivate this camphor, and exchange it with 1524. 
the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca, Avhich is im¬ 
ported there from Cambay and Bengal. No spices will be 
sent to your Majesty this year, as the sn])ply is very limited, 
and the payments to be made on other accounts are very 
heavy.” 

'I’he manner in which Dorn Duarte de Mcuiezes had 
carried on the administration of India was extia'inely un¬ 
satisfactory; his great object appears to hav(‘ Itcuni to accu¬ 
mulate wealth for himself, in wliich lie was eminently suc¬ 
cessful ; at every fortress the government was allowed to 
become lax, wliilst the administration oi' justice was 
corrupt. 'I'o such an extent had misgoveniinent prevailed 
that, according to the words of Doni Vasco da (iaina, Dorn 
Duarte de Menezeshad become “thescandal of Portugal. ’ 

'file King accordingly determined to send out Doiri Vasco 
da (fama, ( Vnule d(' Vidigucira, to succei'd him, with the 
rank of Vicei'oy. lie left Lisbon with a fleet of fourteen 
vessels on the !)th of Ajiril, I8lil. lie sailed in the shi]) 

“ San eta ('atharina de Monte Sinay,” and was accompanied 
bv his two sons, Doin Kstevan da. (raina. who was ca|)tain- 
major at sea, and subsequently became (ho ('rnor of India, 
and Doin Paulo da (iama, who was kilh'd at Malacca. 

Besides these, Dom Vasco was accompanied by -TOOO men, 
a great jiart of wdiom were gentlemen, knights, and de|)en- 
deuts of the King’s iialace. The fleet arrived at Mozam¬ 
bique on the 14th August, where fresh supplies were taken 
in, and whence Dom Vasco sent a letter and [ireseuft to 
the King of Melinde, excusing himself for not paying him 
a ^isit, as he was pressed for time. Three vessels were 
lost on the voyage, but the remainder of tlu' fleet reached 
the coast of India in the neighbourhood of Dabhol, 
and cast anchor off (Jhaul on the 5th September (? 15th), 

Avhere Simao de Andrade at once went off to [lay a 
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CHAP, visit to the new Viceroy. Dorn Vasco appointed Cliristo- 
. vao do Sousa as captain of the fortress of Cliaul, with 
A.i). instructions that should the Governor, Dorn Duarte de 
1524. Menezcs, arrive there, he was to pay no attention to any 
orders that might be given by him. Having settled rnat- 
t(‘rs at (Ihaul, Dom Vasco proceeded to Goa, where he 
arrived on the 23rd September, and met with a most 
hearty reception from the whole city. His first act here 
was to depose Francisco Pereira, the captain of the for¬ 
tress, on account of grave charges of oppression and extor¬ 
tion brouglit against liim, and he appointed Dom Henrique 
d(‘ Menezes to tliat ])ost in his stead. To such a state 
lia,d Francisco l^ereira brought (foa by his maladminis¬ 
tration, that the jieople had entertained strong intentions 
of de])osing liim by force, and had offered his appoint¬ 
ment to the P)isho]) of Goa, wlio, how'ever, had declined 
it. Tlie followdng letter, addressed by the Cliamber of 
Goa to tlie King, dated the 31st October, 1 524, throws 
further light on this subject:— 

“ Tlirough Tionis Fernandez Colazo, wliom w’e liad 
sent as our agent to your lligliness, we received the 
answer to the letters wdiich lie conveyed from this city, 
and also the confirmation of our privileges, with the 
settlement of regulations, and also the sanction of 
ap})oiiitments to offices, all disjiatched satisfactorily as we 
desired, and for all this we kiss the hands of your High¬ 
ness ; and w^e cannot deny that the love and goodwill 
which the King, youi’ father (may lie be in holy glory), 
had for this city and its inhabitants is not forgotten, 
according as w e see by the many favours which you grant 
us,^both in dispatching our business, and in all the rest 
which for our part we have requested; and for ever we 
and our sons will beseech and pray the Lord God to 
increase the days and royal state of your Highness for 
His service. 

‘‘The Conde de Vidigueira arrived at this city, on the 
2ord day of September of the present year, with nine 
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ships; they say tliat live are wanting of tlie number chap. 
ot those that set sail with him. It seems to ns that he 
comes with good designs, and desirous to serve your 
Highness, and to do justice to suitors, wliicli is very 1524. 
requisite for this country, from Avhat we liave seen in 
this city, and from wliat hi‘ did in the few days that lu‘ 
remained in it in redressing the injuries of jjiany persons, 
and rectifying faults which had been comiiiitb'd against 
your revenue. He was received by us in this city with 
that honour which those deserve who love justice and 
fultil your commands. We presented to him our privi¬ 
leges and liberties, to all which he says he will hav(‘ 
regard, as they have been granted us by your Highness. 

On account of the short time that he remained in this 
city, he could not dispatch some matters which w(* 
brought before him, and because the time drew nigh for 
getting ready the pepper cargo; neither would be take 
cognizance of many matters, which lamiain until his 
return; and according as things happen here, it is not 
fitting for him to re])os(‘ in the midst of wliat hi‘ is 
charged witli, as we have seem. 

Many persons went to him witli offerings such as it is 
customary to make to governors when they are newly 
arrived ; he would not take anytliing from Cliristian or 
Moor, and still less from this city, which w(‘ all look 
upon as extraordinary, as it is the custom for all to be 
accepted. He left as captain in this city Horn Henriepie 
de Menezes, as Dom Fernando had not coiue, who it is 
said is coming as cajitain. AVe cannot say anything 1)(‘- 
sides Avhat should be said of a good gentleman, and we 
are treated by him as is reasonable and just, and accord¬ 
ing to what your Highness c-ommands and recommends. 

“ In all tlu; letters which we have written to your 
Highness we have given an account of this city and of 
its noble foundation, and of the Portuguese inhabitants 
who dwell in it with their wives and children, und now 
it seems right that we should do so in this letter. It 
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CHAP, seems that the Portuguese who at present an^ married 
and established will be 450, but it caiiiiot with certainty 
^ P be said how many they are, as they are scattered about in 
1524. many parts, and of these we know of, many arc gentle- 
irien, and knights, and squires, seryants of yours, and 
other persons of much desei*t, who have rendered much 
s(‘i'vice to your Higliness, both in these ])a,rts and in others 
of your realms. TIk ‘se liav(‘ got sons and daughters to 
marry, and some of them already manaed in this city ; 
and since it is thus ordained by God that Ave are to leave 
our native' countries to peo])le tliis land, we beg your 
Highness to liear in mind our services, and those which it 
is ho])ed our sons will ])erform. 

‘"With regard to some works whicli have Ix'eii executed 
in this city, the chief one is tlu' monastery of S. Francisco, 
whicli W(‘ may say has been completed, and it is said to be 
one of the best houses to be found in your realms, both for 
its good monks and for its other works; and, in the next 
place, a hosiiital which Francisco Pereira built close to 
tlu‘ gate oi‘ S. Catharina of this city, and, exci'pting that 
of Lisbon, we know of no other better. It is a great comfort 
to the sick, with the good management whichi it has; and 
it was v(‘ry necessary that it should have been built, on 
account of the many sick who arrived with this fic'et of 
the (ainde. 

There has also been madi* a stone quay on the sea at 
the strand-gate, and this was by ordi'rs of Francisco Ihneira. 
It is a great embellishment of the city, as it is a very 
good work ; and galh'ys, and fiistas, and other small 
vi'ssels come alongside of it to discharge cargo, and tak(' 
in^what they want. There are some othei- Avorks Avhich 
are not more near completion than they Avine before, and 
the others, Avhich Francisco Pereira ('xeented during the 
time that he was captain here, your Highness Avill already 
knoAv of. 

We reminded the (!onde of the repairs of the Avails 
of this city ; he took much ])leasure at this, and looked 
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to it, and onlored Dom Iieiiriqii(‘,our captain, to commence (aiAP. 
facing it. We beg yoiir Highness to give fnrtlier orders to . 
undertake this, and make the necessary repairs, because it a.d. 
is not for your servica^ that it should remain tlins. 1524. 

Witli regard to the building of the lioiises which the 
inhabitants have made, tliey are good, aaid every day they 
build soimg and within tln^ circuit of the city there is no 
unoccupied ground ; nor can the married ])eo})le be con¬ 
tained within it, and many live outside in the suburbs, 
being unable to do anything else, as they are very ])()or. 

“ddie mainland which liny de Mtdlo, wliowas captain of 
this citv, compiei'ed, was entered by th(‘ Moors, who used to 
possess it, in tlu' month of April of five liundiaal and twenty- 
foiii*, and tliey liold it as theirs, and the tirst d'hanadar’s 
district which they took was that of Perna, which is by the 
s(‘a-si(le. 'Hiere they captured two Ihirtuguese, and one of 
them was the Thanadar ; tlies(‘ are jirisomu’s in the fortress 
of Bvlgaii (B(dgaum), of which th(‘ Suthlarim is captain. 

AVe do not judge to wliom should be given tlie bla,m(‘ for 
losing this land, bid Dom l)uart(\ wlio was tlie governor 
in these parts, was at the bar of this city with a fleet 
ready to sail for Ormuz, and he was asked to give succour, 
and told that Avitli a few men he could cast out the Moors 
from the country. He answered that lu^ could not do it, 
as lie was on a voyage, and that even if (ioa should b(‘ 
lost he would not desist from going to Ormuz, which was 
little iKKnssary for what was fitting for your service. His 
brother, Dom Luiz d(‘ Menezes, was also at that time in 
this city, and he went to winter in (Jochin, and he 
carried away all the men whom he could; and as it was 
th(‘ beginning of winter, the Moors increased in numbers, 
and got possession of th(‘ country. Nevertheless, Francisco 
Pereira crossed over the river with what men he had in 
the city, who were v(‘i*y f(‘w, and for all that he could do 
nothing more than abandon tin; country. 

“ The horses Avhich came tliis year from Ormuz to this 
city were 1,343, besides 36 that died, and tin* reason that 
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CHAP, more did not come wiis the insurrection which happened 

XTTl • • ^ 

’ ill Ormuz this year. It seems to us more will taime, on 
account of the trade of Ormuz having been established 

1524. witli tlie mercliants, 

“ As soon as the (‘onde arrived at this city, among other 
things which we requested of liim, on behalf of the city 
and its inhabitants, we presented to him some minutes, 
which w(U’e mad(‘ in the Chamber with the concurrence 
of all the ])('ople: in these we seek redress from liiin for 
some disputes and injuries which were done by hVancisco 
Pereira, our captain, to several inhabitants of this city ; 
and not so much for what touched their jiersons, as each 
one could make his own complaint for himself, but for 
what concerned the privileges and liberties which were 
given us by the King your father (may he be in glory) 
and now have been newly continued by your Highness ; 
for (his conduct) was in a great measure in opposition to 
these, such as putting many of tln‘ citizens into prison in 
irons without reason, and witliout charge or einjuiry lield 
upon them, in wliicli he went against our said privileges ; 
and, after that, in ordering their houses to be ta,ken from 
some of tlie inhabitants to lodge other persons in them, 
turning out of them their wives and children, in which he 
acted against the said [irivileges ; and this also in order¬ 
ing all the provisions which came to this city to cross the 
wharves in order to lade his ships, and again sell tliern in 
this city, and in giving offices, whicdi your Highness had 
granted to us, to single men, as happened with the port 
of entrance of Manoel de Samjiayo, which was vacant. It 
was also contniry to the said privileges his ordei’ing to 
put in prison the ordinary judges, A\ho by election are 
apj)ointed with their staves, and lie ordered the Solicitor 
of the city to be put in prison in irons for requiring what 
his office made recpiisite ; a.nd he took away the staves of 
some of the inspectors of the markets and had them 
broken in pieces ; and the fines of the market which 
were decided by the inspectors of weights and measures, 
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h(' did not choose that they sliould be taken to tlie ohap. 
Chamben-, by which tlie city suffered loss. There wen* 
other thin2;s contained in the said minutes, wliich we 

^ ^ A.iJ. 

drew up tliat the Conde might see them, and act in this 1524 . 
as he tlionght most tit for your service. These he saw, 
and being on the way to (-ocdiin lie could not enquire 
more into this, and he committed all to Dorn Ilenriquc^ 
(Tlenrique de Meiiezes) our ca|Cain; and upon the said 
minutes a, process Avas instituted, and according to its 
nature giuat ex])enses were caused to the peoph' of tliis 
city, upon which we Indd a (diamher, and all tlie people' 
were summoned liy jiroclamation ; and it was agnaal upon 
by all tlnit the said minutes had not been given to tlu' 

Camde in order that claims should b(‘ made by law, and 
that men should waste their ])ro|)(Tty (sueing) witli 
Francisco Pereira, but only in order that he, through th(‘ 
powers which lie derives from your Migluiess, should tak(* 
measures in this matter according as might be for your 
siuvice; and tliat we should write this same to your High- 
ness, respecting the said minutes, in what conciu-ned tlu' 
privileges of this city, sinc(^ we felt aggrieved in what had 
been doin' in opposition to them, in what lias been said, 
not only in the sjiecial matter, but in gc'iieral, as is notori¬ 
ous. And since we saw that the decision of these affairs 
was postponed, and that Francisco Pereira had cast sus¬ 
picion U[)oii all the inhabitants of this city, both upon tin* 

Officers of Justice and upon other persons, and tliat this 
suspicion gained credence, Ave desist from saying more 
of the said minutes, and of the opinion of the people ; 
and Ave inform your Flighness of it, and pi'tition you ai 
respect to Francisco Pereira’s going against our privileges, 
to preserve entire justice towards us, and to command 
that the truth may be ascertained by ])ersous free from 
suspicion. For it cannot be but that among bOO inhabi¬ 
tants that are in tins city, there should not be twenty of 
Avhoni there is no suspicion, and avIio are not ill disposed 
towards Francisco Pereira; because we hojie to jirove 
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CHAP, completely that he has acted against the said privileges 
XIII. what lias been mentioned, and lie gives as an excuse 
"" that we did not notify them to him when the fortress of 

1524. this City was handed over to him by liny dc' Mello. At 
that time they were read and notified to him by the 
Officers of the (diamber, and he swore njion the Holy 
Gospels to comply with them, and he signed the oath at 
the foot of the book of tlie Olianiber, as will b(^ seen. 

“ Your Highness has granted to the inhabitants of this 
city the favour that the offices both of your Yreasnry and 
of Justice should be held among them foj‘ three years, 
and by thosc‘ persons who were cajiable, as is stated more 
at length in the hotter granting tlie said offices. And as 
we see that of th(‘s(‘ who have to be in office for three 
years, some persons, since your letter, hold them for their 
lives, we are aggrieved in this; also as (hysna, who holds 
four offices, and kero Cao. tliree, and in other cases each 
on(‘ lias his, which we do not name, we pidition your 
Highness that no offic(‘ be granted for life, Init only for 
three y(‘ars at a tinn*, for thei*e do not remain besides any 
moi‘(' than seven or (Ught offices, and of these we take 
whatever they give ns, up to the present time. So we 
petition your Higlniess to be pleased that of thes(^ offices 
which may have to be provided for liy the (iovernor, or 
('aptain of the Fort, the ])resentation of persons for them 
may be by the Chamber, so that all may have part in the 
favour which is granted them by your Highness, for it 
happens frequently that the offices are given more from 
partisanship than from merit. 

With respect to some offices ivliich ought to be 
appointed for life, we have already written upon that 
matter to your Highness, as it s(‘ems to us to be for the 
service of God and for yours; such as are the Notaries of 
Heeds, of Justice, and of the Chamber, because these are 
appointments which it is not well that they should run for 
three years, and not for the lives of the persons who are 
to serve them. And the Notaries of Deeds, whom your 
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Hij^hiicss sends, let tlieiii be given for life, and so it will 
be done. By tlie il(‘ets whieli went from InTe in tlie tiiin' 
of Dorn Duarte, w(' have written at length to your 
Highness many tilings about this city, and also about 
India, and it seems to us unnecessarv to write more in 
this, since^ the things whicli have been done cannot be hid. 
May it please the Ijord (Jod to increase tlu' days and royal 
state of your Highness for his service. Written in tlie 
Chamlier of the said city of Goa on the last day of 
October. Luis Alvares did it. Year of ldl 24 .”* 

One of the first things tliat Dom Vasco da (Jama did 
on his arrival at Goa, was to hold an empiiry relative to 
the charges brouglit against Francisco Pei'cira, the result 
of which was that he was condemned to repay large sums 
that he had improperly levi(‘d or appropriated. 

It appears to have been a. not uncommon practice for 
women to have been smuggled on board ships in Lisbon, 
for conveyance to India, and as this led to brawls and 
])ublic scandals, Vasco da, Gama, befoi’c^ leaving Belem, 
had it widely proclaimed that any woman who should b(‘ 
found in the sliijis outside of Belem should be publicly 
scourged, even though she W(‘re a married woimin, and her 
husband should, in that case, lie sent back to Portugal 
loaded with fetters; and should she be a slave and a cap¬ 
tive, she should be confiscated for the ransom of captive's; 
and the captain who sliould find a woman in liis ship and 
not give her up should lose his commission. In spite 
of these orders, when the vesseds arrived at Mozambique 
three women were reported to have been discovered; these 
were imprisoned, and on arrival at Goa they were all tliit'c 
scourged together,! with the [woclamation by the public 
crier of: “The justice of the King our Sovereign! it 
orders these women to be flogged, because they had no 


CHAC. 

Xlll. 


A.l). 


* This translation it taken from kfr loa,0(M)r(.‘i.s to eacli of these women, 
“The Three Voya^'es of Vasco da and with this money as a dowry they 

Gama.’* Hakluyt SoeHy's Puh/ica- had no dillieiilty in obtainiri}? lius- 

tiofhs. bands. They were aecordinp^ly married, 

t On his death, Dom Vasco da Gama and heeame, it is said, honest women. 
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CHAP, fear of his justice, and crossed over to India in spite of 
' ^ . his proliibitioii.” Many requests were made to Dorn 

Vasco da Gama that he should pardon these women, but 
1524 . he not only paid no attention to them, but threatened 
everyone with speedy punishment wlio slioiild be guiltv 
of any offence, either against the State or against morality. 
His firmness in this respect had a very salutary effect 
generally, as people were all afraid of the consequences 
should they be detected in any crime. Doin Vasco was 
^’ery zealous for the King’s revenue, and used to say that 
men went to India poor, and returned wt'althy; and that 
he, if he could, would make tlie King rich, as the greatest 
Ixmcht tlie State could obtain was to have thtur King 
well supidied. He was, on tliis account, very ])articular 
in th(‘ disposal of appointments, and would not even sanc¬ 
tion the (uigagenient of a chu'k without his Inning first 
jU’oved that he could write a good hand. 

Dorn Vasco corrected many ahuses which h(‘ found ex¬ 
isting in India; he issued a proclamation that, under pain 
of death and loss of proi)erty, no one should navigate the 
seas without his licence', and that those who owned ships 
should make contracts and shipments with the King’s 
factors, without whose pai)ers they must not navigate ; 
and that anyone who traded with the pro])erty of an 
officer of the King, whether an officer of Justic(‘ or of 
Fi\chequ(‘]’, should lose his sliip and all his pi’opei’ty to the 
King, and should be banished forever to Portugal, without 
leave to return again to India. These measures were 
take'll with tlie vii'w of securing all tln^ profits of the 
ImHaii trade foi' the King, so as to provide means for pay¬ 
ing soldiers iind sailors and others engaged in the service 
of the State. He took away the pay and I’ations from the 
married men, and ordered that they should only receive 
them when engaged in a war, or on board the fleets. He 
had an enquiry made into the peculations and robberies 
which the officers had cominitted in the revenue of the 
mainland, and ordered them all to be arrested, and strict 
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accounts to be taken from them. Besides correcting chap. 

.' XIII 

many other minor {ibiises, he gave orders that, under pain ^ 
of death and confiscation, any jierson who had ^ot any of a.d. 
the King’s artillery should send and delivcT it to the 
magazine, without any penalty, even though he might 
have stolen it, and this within the space of a month, aftt^r 
which they would incur the penalty. In this manner 
much artillery was gathered in, which was in the posses¬ 
sion of trading merchants, and liad been obtained through 
agreements with King’s officers. 

Having thus placaxl matters on a mor(‘ satisfactory 
footing than he had found them on liis arriv;d, Dom 
Vasco da Gama embarked foi* Gocliin, accompanied only 
by a few lascars and servants, carefully avoiding the (escort 
of cavaliers, and escorted by six fiistas. He went along 
the shore, closely inspecting the coast and rivers, and 
having learned that the paraos of Galicut liad factors in 
the rivers of Mangalor and Hacanor, who sold tlu' ])iunder 
which they took, he ordered the bars of these rivers to bi' 
taken possession of, and placed there Jeronyrno d(‘ Sousa 
and Manoel de Macedo, with vessels for that [)nrp()se. 

On arrival at (hnanor, Dom Vasco met with an enthu¬ 
siastic reception, and had an interview with the King, 
at which great ])omp and ceremony was observed, and 
presents were exchanged. He remained there three days, 
and then proceeded to Cochin, where he was received, on 
landing, witli great ceremony and a procession, and was 
conducted to tlie church. On heaving the church he was 
met by the King, who treated him with great friendship, 
and had an interview with him in the church porch. * 

Shortly after this Heytor da Silveira arrived at Ck)chin 
from the 11 (h 1 Sea. He had departed from Goa in January, 

15:^4, for Aden, with nine sail and 700 men, besides the 
crews. On his arrival, the King informed him that he was 
desirous of becoming a vassal of the King of Portugal, and 
a treaty of peace was accordingly concluded, the terms of 
which were that the King of Aden should send annually 
VOL. I. E B 
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CHAP, to Portugal a crown of gold of the value of 2,000 xeraphins, 
_ ^ \ and Aden was to be an open port to all vessels. After an 
A j, exchange of presents, and leaving a brigantine and twenty 
lo^ i. men for the revenue service of the King of Aden, Silveira 
saihal for Massuah, where he arrived at the end of March. 
]1(‘ returned to Aden on the (ith April, and left again 
soon aft(U’ for India. On his arrival at Cochin, he reported 
llu; result of his mission to Dom Vasco, who was not at 
all pleased with what he had done at Aden, and informed 
him that he had been deceived by the King, who had 
evidently only concluded a treaty with him for the pur¬ 
pose of saving the ships that were in the port. In this 
Dom Vasco was no doubt correct, for shortly afterwards 
a Portuguese vess(d from Ceylon arrived at Aden, when 
tlu‘ King subjected the crew and passengers to great 
cruelties, on the plea that they refused to b(‘Come Mo¬ 
hammedans, and he also seized the vessel and its (‘aigo. 

Dom Vhisco entertained serious thoughts of carrying on 
a great war in all the coasts and rivers of India, as soon 
as lie should liave dispatched tlie trading shi])s to Por¬ 
tugal, and he accordingly ordered some fast rowing boats 
to be constructed for that purpose. Vhe Viceroy showed 
himself very well dis|)osed towards warlike men, and used 
to say that when he went to tight he would only give the 
ca|)taincies to men who in war had shown themselves to 
be good soldiers, for he Avould gi^^ the honours of war to 
those who had won them with their right amis, and how¬ 
ever low a man might be, he would show him more lionour 
than to a gentleman Jew. 

'•Whilst these matters were taking place in India, Dom 
Duarte de Menezes was still at Ormuz, where he was 
making great profits out of the trade which came to that 
port. During this time Joao Gonyalves arrived at Ormuz 
with letters from Dom Rodrigo, who was in the hands of 
the Prester John, requesting the Governor to send vessels 
to Massuah to bring him away. Dom Duarte sent Bal¬ 
thasar Pessoa from Ormuz to Sheikh Ismael to complain of 
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some of the Slieikli’s captains, who had impeded (*aravaus viwv. 
from coming- to Ormuz, but about a month after the . ^ ^ ‘ 
arrival of Pessoa the kSheikh died, and was succeeded by ^ 
his nepliew Shah Tarnasp. lie obtained no satisfactoiy 
reply to his demands, and tlierefore returned to Ormuz, 
where he arrived after Uom Duaite had left for India. 

Having seen matters at Oi'inuz placed on a satisfactory 
footing, Dorn Duarte de Meiiezes left for India, proceeding 
first to Muscat, and thence to Dili and Ohaul. On arrival 
at the latter place, he received instructions that he was 
not to land then', but to ju'oceed to meet tlie Viceroy, 
who was then at Oocliiii. He, however, proceedial very 
leisurely, staying some days at Goa and llhatkal by the 
way, appariaitly with the view of only arriving at (Jochin 
when the homeward-bound fleet wns about to start, so 
as to avoid, as much as possible, any disputes with the 
Viceroy. Dorn Duarte arrived at (.’ochin in November, 
and anchored off the bar, whereupon Dom Vasco da Gama 
sent him word that he was not to land, but to go at once 
on board the slii]) ‘G'astello,” in which he was to proceed 
to l\)rtugal as a prisoner, upon his [larole tliat lie would 
not leave tire vessel before its arrival at Lisbon. 

The unusual action of Dom Vasco da Gama, of as¬ 
suming the government in India without waiting for the 
customary formalities of having it handed over to him by 
his predecessor in office, was fully justified by the instruc¬ 
tions he reccuved, before embarking, from the King for 
delivery to Dom Duarte de Menezes, wherein it was 
directed that Dom Vasco was, immediately on his arrival, 
to be put in possession of all power, and that for sixih 
further time as Dom Duarte should remain in India he 
was to remain in Cochin or in Cananor. That in the 
event of his being out of India when Dom Vasco arrived, 
the latter was at once to use all power and jurisdiction, 
and to act in precisely the same manner as if the govern¬ 
ment had been formally handed over to him, and that after 
the arrival of Dom Vasco, Dom Duarte was thenceforth 

c B 2 
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interfere with the revenues or Indian 

1^-1 . trade. 

A.D. Doin Duarte was excessively indignant when the above- 
meiiiioned instructions were handed to him, and, whilst 
submitting to all the other instructions, he refused to 
submit to the dictation as to which \ essel lie should return 
home in, but went on board the "SSan Jorge,” Avhere he 
established liimself with his baggage. At this Dorn Vasco 
was greatly enraged, and as Dom Duarte, upon bcmig again 
ordered to go on board the Castello,” refused to do so, he 
directed the chief-constable and the auditor-general to go 
out tlie next morning in two galleons, armed witli artillery, 
and to ])lace one on each side of the San Jorge,” and to 
re(juire Don! Duarte, in the name of the King, to come out 
at ()nc(g and go and jdace liimself on board the (aistello.” 
That if he did not obey, th(‘y wer(‘ to re|)eat the requisi¬ 
tion tlire(‘ times, and that should he still ladiise to comply 
with oi'ders, they were to oi'der the crow to (tome out, and 
then send the ship to the bottom with their artillery. 
l)])Oii these orders becoming known to Dom laiiz de 
Menezes, the brother of Dom Duartig he went to the 
Viceroy to intercede with liim on his brother’s behalf, 
when some higli woi’ds ])assed between tlnmi; and after 
Dom Luiz had left, Dom Vasco sent some bailiffs after 
him to take him also on lioard. lie submitted to this 
(piietly, and on arriving at the “ San Joige,” he ])ersuaded 
his brother to accompany him on board the (Jastello.” 

The Viceroy now pre[)ared a ticket of ships to cruise 
along tlie coast, and as he did not find artillery in the 
nfagazines, he ordered a proclamation to be made, as he 
had done in Goa, that anyone who had artillery belonging 
to the King was to deliver it up at once, under pain of 
death should it be found in his possessiem; and should 
any man have bought it, and could produce ])roofs to that 
effect, he would be repaid what he had given for it. Dom 
Vasco made it his business to enquire into every detail of 
State administration, which had all, apparently, been 
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.>te(l to o-et very slack, and justice even had hecoine ciiAr. 
])ervertod. The cares and anxieties of the ^’overiiiiicnt, 
where so mucli Ijad to be corrected and put strai^'ht, 
appear to have been too much for Dorn Vasco da Gama, 
so that he became serioiislv ill, and subserpieutly lost the 
power ot speech. Whilst in this condition, lu' had a deed 
of acknowledfijinenl; drawn u[) of how he had received the 
i>;overnineiit of India, and tliat it had been (hdivered u]) 
to him, ami sent it to Dom Duarte for liis si^’iaiture. Hut 
lie, having learned tli(‘ condition in which Dom Vhisco 
then was, and ho|)ini>‘ that, should he die, he would be 
able to resnuK' the reins of ^ov(‘rnimmt, which he had 
never formally n^sioaicd to his snccess(»r, ndiis'd to do so 
now, at sea, hut only in the usual maanier at tln^ ^-ate of 
the fortress. Dom Vasco, however, ndiiscal to allow him 
to land, and in th(‘ ])lac(‘ of a formal snrrender of the 
government, Dom Vasco had a document drawn up by his 
secretary, relating all that had jrassed between himself and 
Dom Duarte. The latter hdt (^)chin with tlu^ Heel, 
together with his brother Dom Luiz, who, howiuer, sailed 
in another ship, which was ca[)tur(Ml by j)irates, who killed 
Dom Luiz and all the crew. Dom Duartes was nearly 
wrecktal on his way home, hut ultimabdy aiTivcal at 
Farao, on the coast of Algarve, where he landed, togetlnw 
with all his pro])erty, of which he had brought aavay gn'at 
quantities from India. Dom Duarte was im])risoned for 
several years at Torres Vedi’as, but subsequently, through 
the intercession of Conde Castanlnura, he was set at 
liberty, and appointed to the ca,ptaincy of Tangi(‘rs, 

After the departure of the ile(‘t for Lisbon, Doiii Vasco 
rapidly became worse. He recalled Fernao (iomes de 
Lemos from C'eylon, and deprived him of the captaincy 
on account of his evil living, lie then summoned Lopo 
Vaz de Sainpayo, and Atfonso Mexia, the overs(‘er of the 
revenue, with the secretary, whom he bound over to see 
his instructions carried out in the event of his death, 
until his successor should order things otherwise. Having 
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CHAP, disposed of all his worldly affiiirs to the best of his judg- 
Xiii. yiiexit, Dorn Yasco da Gama died on the 24th of December, 
1524. Ilis body was deposited in the principal chapel of 
1524. the monastery of S. Antonio,^ after which his sons, to¬ 
gether with all liis servants, returned to Portugal in a 
merchant’s ship, where they were received with great 
honour by tlie King. 

After his death it was found that Dom Vasco da Gama 
had nominated lA)po Yaz de Sampayo his successor, until 
such time as Dom Hcnrique de Menezes—who was at Goa, 
and was the next nanu'd in the patents—sliould arrive to 
assume tlie government. 

Immediately on assuming office, Lopo Vaz de Sani])ayo 
sent to Goa to inform Dom llenrique de Menezes of the 
death of Dom Vasco da Gama, at Cochin, and to inform 
liiin of his succession as (lovernor of India, but, before 
resigning the a])|)ointment, Lopo Vaz dispatched Antonio 
de Miranda with a hiH^t of four vessels and 850 men to 
the lied Sea. He accompanied an expedition against a 
fleet of the Zainorin, which was commanded by Cotiale, 
and defeated it in the river of Ihicanor. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to Goa, where he was received with e^ery mark 
of distinction, and formally Ininded over tlu^ government to 
Dom llenrique de Menezes. 

The Portuguese vessels obtained several successes at 
sea in engagements with Moorisli vessels, in one of which, 
however, Christovao d(‘ Brito, who commanded the expe¬ 
dition, was killed. An attack having been made, by :i. 
number of Nairs, upon the Portuguese fort at Calicut, 
th^y were driven off by a small number of Portuguese ; 
but Dom Henrique determined to take further action in 
the matter, so he led an expedition to Panane (Ponani), 
one of the principal towns belonging to Calicut. This he 
found well fortified, and armed with cannon, and com¬ 
manded by a Portuguese renegado, whilst in the river were 

^ Accounts dift'er as to where the in the Catlicdral of Cochin, ami others 
body was buried, some say it was in attain iu the Franciscan monastery of 
the monastery of S. Francisco, other.s Cochin. 
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several vessels drawn up in order of battle. A number of chap 
P()]‘tu^ues(' were laiidi'd, and a fierce engagement took 
place botli by sea and land. After a slight resistance the ^ „ 
fortifications were captured, whereupon the enemy fled ir)ii5. 
to the neighbouring woods, and the town and vessels in 
the port were burnt. Dom Henricpie proceeded tli(‘ next 
day to Calicut, and burnt all the shi])s that were in that 
port, after which he proceeded to (amh te, which town 
was defended by a garrison of 20,000 men. A council of 
war was held wheieat tlie majority considered the odds 
too great, and were against attacking tli(‘ ])la,(^(‘, but Dom 
Henihpe overruled these o])inions, and decided to make 
the attem])t. The attack by land wa-s raad(‘ b)- two parties 
simultaneously; the one, consisting of oOO men, was led 
by Dom Simao de Meiiezes, and the other, of 15(i men, by 
Dom Henrique. The fleet was, at tlu^ same tim(% to engage 
150 shij)s tliat were tliere. After a stubliorn tight the 
enemy, having suffered severe losses, tied, and the Portu¬ 
guese tliereu])on entered the town, which they burnt, and 
took a large quantity of booty, including oOO cannon and 
a vast number of muskets. The majority of tlu' shijis were 
destroy(‘d, being either sunk or burnt, and fifty-tlirec' were 
captured, most of whicli wm-e laden with spices. After 
this Dora Henrique returned to Cocliin, leaving Dorn .loao 
de Lima in command of the foi*t of (kilicut, and Dom 
Simao de Menezes with twenty sail and 500 men to cruize 
upon tlie coast. TJie latter scoured the neighbouring 
s(‘as, made sevc'ral captures, and burnt tln^ town of Man- 
galor and ten ships that were in that harbour. 

The King of Calicut was, howev(*r, determiiu'd not to 
leave th(' fortress long in [)eace, and he shortly advanced 
against it with 12,000 men, who dug a trench round it 
whicli they armed with cannon, and then commenced to 
bombard it. The battery opened fire on the loth June, 

1525, and the next day a messenger was sent off to the 
Governor to demand assistance, as Dom Joao de Lima had 
only oOO men with him for the defence of the fort. Dom 
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chap. Henriqiie immediately sent two caravels, with loO men, 

. who succeeded in j^(d,ting into the fort, after which the 
A.]), enemy attackiMl the place with scaling ladders, but were 
1525. successfully nipulsed. Dom Joilo de Lima then sent for 
further assistance, and an additional force of oOO men 
was dispatch(‘d to his relief, but these were unal)le to land 
on account of tlie sea, and so returned to Locliin. Dom 
lIenri(|U(', now recognising the seriousness of tlie position 
at Calicut, dispatched thither two squadrons, the one of 
seven slii])s under the command of Hey tor da Silveira, 
and the other of twcmty-five under Pero de Faria. Sub¬ 
sequently, the Governor himself arrived witli twenty sail 
and l,b00 men, besides some small craft. After remaining 
four days inactive, ])om llenriqne succeeded in getting a 
reinforceuKuit of 150 men into the fort und(‘r Heytor da 
Silveira, and tlie following day as many more under Dom 
Duarte d(' Lima,. At daybreak of the next day Dom 
Ilenihpie landed with a force, and violently attacked the 
enemy in their trenches, at the same time that the garri¬ 
son within the fort made a sally. Being takcni by surprise, 
the enemy lost some o,0U0 men, and the rmnainder re¬ 
tired, leaving Dom IJenrique master of the field. 

riu' /amoriii then sent to sue for peace', but after 
negotiations lasting over four days no satisfactory terms 
could l)e agreed upon. The fort was, therefore, de¬ 
molished, in accordance with instructions received from 
the King of Portugal, and, having placed on board the 
vessels all that was of value within the fort, the walls 
were razed, and the Portuguese all withdrew to the fleet. 
As soon as they had all retired, the enemy rushed in to 
pilla'ge anything they could find there, wlnm, the powder 
igniting, the fort was blown up and many Moors perished. 

Leaving Pero de Faria with a fleet to guard the coast 
of Malabar, Dom Henrique returned to Cochin, and dis¬ 
patched lleytor da Silveira to Ormuz and the Red Sea. 
On the coast of Arabia he assaulted and took the city of 
Dofar, whicli he destroyed, and entering the Red Sea to- 
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wards the end of March, 1520, he reduced Massuah and chap. 
Dalaca to ]niy tribute, 'riiencc lie sailed to Arqnico, 
where he received on board Dom Rodrigo de Lima, on his 
return from his embassy to IVester John, together with ir)25-26. 
an ambassador sent by the latter to Portugal, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Ormuz, where he met Lopo Vaz, and thence lu' 
returned to (ioa. 

Pero Mascarenhas, who had been a|)pointed to succeed 
Jorge de Albuqueniue in the command of Malacca, arrived 
there in 152o and ibund the place in great distrc'ss on 
account of the (uiemies by Avhich it was surrounded. 

After repeatedly defeating the King of Ihulani iu his 
attacks against the Portuguese, without reducing him to 
submission, Mascarenhas determined to attack him iu his 
stronghold of Ihutain. Leaving a garrison of 500 imm 
in the fortress of Malacca, Ma.scaren]ia,s pi’oc(‘e(l(‘d witli 
a large iiec't, coiitainiiig (100 Portuguese and 400 Malays, 
to the island ol Pintani, whither the King of Mahicca had 
retired after being driven from Pago. Pearing that the 
Portuguese would follow him u]), he had fortified himself 
on the island, determined to carry on the war against 
them without intermission. 

On the approach of Mascarenhas’ fleet the natives were 
very much surprised, and viewed with aniazcurieiit the 
daring of the Ikn’tuguese in venturing to attack such a 
stronghold. 'Phe fortress was some distance up the river, 
in which had been erected several sti'ong stockades, d'he 
Portuguese fleet proceeded up the liver with the tide one 
morning, and speedily demolished tln^ first stockade, 
capturing twenty guns; the Moors from the other stock¬ 
ades fired on the vessels as they advanced, but these also 
were speedily silenced by the heavy guns of Ikuo Masca¬ 
renhas’ ship. 4’he tide reced(*d as the vessels forced their 
way through the second stockade, and they were left high 
and dry. The Moors, from a distance, kept u]) a heavy 
fire, but were unable to approach the ships owing to the 
soft mud, in which they sank up to their waists ; they then 
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CHAP, endeavoured to dam the river, and so irrovent the advance 
. of the fleet, but in this they were unsuecessfiil, as the works 

A.u. they put up for the purpose were all washed away by the 
1625-2(). tide. The river was obstructed by a succession of stockades^ 
which the Portuf^iiese destroyed one by one as the tides 
served them. On the twelftli day, after laborious work 
ni;Lj;lit and day, the ships arrived at a strong- wooden bridge, 
which was within gunshot of the town. On (‘itlun* side 
of the bridge a force of 6,000 Moors, with a large quantity 
of artillery, attacked the vessels with great detei-ininatioii, 
doing much damage to the spai's and rigging; but two 
well-directed shots from Mascarenhas’ shij) destroyed the 
bridge, thus exposing the enemy’s position, and after some 
heavy firing from the Portuguese guns they bed, leaving 
many killed and wounded behind. The Portuguese losses 
up to this time were twenty killed and a great number 
wounded. 

The King of Pahang, a relation of the King of Biiitam, 
colk'cted a fleet, with 2,000 men, which he sc'ut to his 
assistance. This force arrivial at tlu' mouth of tlie river 
the very day the bridge was destroyed. u])on which Pero 
Mascarenhas sent a vessel with Prancisco Vhiscoricellos and 
others to attack tlnmi, and they w(‘re s])e(Mlily put to flight. 

The Ikn-tuguese at last ariived at the town of Bintam, 
which, after a stubborn r(‘sistaai('(% was captured and 
destroyed. The King bed ihrougli the jungle, and arrived 
at a place called Fliigentana, from whence he continued to 
make war against the Portuguese until liis death. Pero 
Mascarenhas bestowed tln^ island on its former King (who 
had been dispossessed of it by the late Ruler), upon his 
undertaking to become afnend of, and to l)e at peace Avith, 
Portugal. Mascarenhas then returned to Malacca, Avhere 
he Avas received Avith great rejoicings, and many neigh¬ 
bouring Kings entered into treaties of peace Avith the 
Portuguese on account of this great victory they had 
achieved. After this Malacca enjoyed a long spell of 
peace and prosperity. 
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About this time Dom Garcia l icnriques was sent to relieve chai’. 
Antonio de Brito at the MoliK^cas. On arrival at Ternate, ^ 

he sent a Portuguese in a small vessel to discover the ^ „ 

Celebes Islands, where it was reported quantities of gold I62r)-2(i. 
were to be found. He succeeded in tins enterprise so far 
as the discovery of the island was concerned, but he failed 
to find the gold. On his return his vessel was carried 
away by a storm to tlie eastward, and was driven to a 
large island, which was evidently New Guinea, and here 
the natives gave him to understand that gold was to he 
found, hut they themselves made no use of it. He then 
returned to Termite after an absence of eight months. 

Dom Henrique, aft('r sending Heytor da Silveira, to tlie 
Red Sea,, engaged liimself in extensive preparations for an 
attack oil Din, giving out, however, that tlie exiicdition 
was intended for Aden. In due course he set out with 
seventeen large vessels, intending, on his way, to clear the 
coast of pirates. He reduced ('haul, and burnt the town ; 
hut was unsuccessful in an attack on Bacanor, being 
obliged to retire in the face of superioi- i'orces, aftiu' having 
lost forty men. Shortly afterwards Dom Ilenrique fell ill, 
and expired about the end of .lauuary, Jf)‘d(I, at Caiianor 
(where he was also Imried), having lii'ld the government 
of India for a year and a month. 
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L()})() Vaz (le tSaaripnyo insta.lkul as Oovernor—lit'volt at Kalliat and 
Muscat—Attack on ' Pi (lore—Defeat of Portuguese by S[)ariiards 
ab d'idoi’e—Pero Ma,scarenlias }H'()(H!('ds to Doa, to assuirie the 
(Government, but is Impiisoned -llival (Jlaims of J^opo Va.z tie 
Sainpayo and Prro Mascarerilias to l.lit* (lova'rnnit'iit—-Expedi¬ 
tion to tilt' Ib^d Sea—Capture of Purakkat- Arrival of Niino 
da Cnidia as (Tovtnaior—Dostniction of a Cambay Fleet—The 
Loj'd of ddiana, niadt^ Tributary to Poidnyal—Tidore made 
Tributary to Porlaigal—Sale of the Aloluccas Islands to Portu 

gal—Treat}' of Saragossa..Imjnisoiiinent of fiopo Vaz dti 

Sam[)ay()—Land Pteveniie Settlement of Coa—P)aiiishment of 
Lo})0 A'az d(' Sani[)ayo to xVfrica. 


On the death of Doin llenri<iu(' de M(Tie/('s(*Jlst February, 
JblJO), tile first for .siicces.sion to the g’ovt'rnorsliip 
of India was Ih^ro Mascarcudias, then coimiiandiiig at 
Malacca; but as the distance tliither was so gi’eat, and th(‘ 
season unfavourable for the journey, it was necessary to 
make an acting* aiipolntment. It is known tliat in a 
sealed jiaptT left by Dom ll(Tiri([ue de ^feiie/es he had 
named Franeiseo de Sa, tlien conunanding at Goa, as 
his immediate successor; but as tliis paper could no¬ 
where be Ibund, Lopo Va/ de Sampayo, Avho was the 
second named in the patmit, was installed as Governor, 
after having solemnly ]>ledged liimself to deliver the office 
to Pero Mascareiilias so soon as he should arrive from 
Malacca. Jlis first action was to dispatch captains to 
several places, and he then sent a force to di'stroy some 
vessels belonging to tlie Zamorin, which were at anchor 
at Cananor. Lopo Vaz then sailed to Goa, where 
Francisco de Sa refused to receive him as Governor, on 
account of the title that he liimself had to the temporary 
appointment. Lhe Council of the city, however, sided 
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xiil Lopo Vaz, and he was duly admitted as Governor, ^hap. 

From thence he sent a message to Pei*o Mascarenhas .. ^ ^ 

informing him of his appointment. a.d. 

After making certain ajipoiiitineiits, and dispatcliing 
Heets to the island of Suiida, to the Maldives, and else- 
wliere, Lopo Vaz sailed for Ormuz with five ships and 
300 men, and on his way thither he reduced the towns of 
Kalhat and Muscat, Avhich had revolted in consequence 
of the exactions of Diogo de Mello, who was then in com¬ 
mand at Ormuz. At the latter place, Lo])o \diz did 
nothing but compose the differences betweini Diogo d(' 

Mello and llaez Xarafo, which had been tlu^ caus(‘ of th(3 
revolt of Kalliat and Muscat. Having collecU'd the 
tribute due ifom th(‘ King of Ormuz, and receivcal the 
ambassador from Frest(‘r John, wdio had gone then* with 
Heytor da Silveira, Lopo Vaz proceeded to Ohaul, and 
gave orders for fortifying several pla.C(\s in expectation 
of the arrival of a powerful ex|)edition oi dArks. lie 
then ndurued lo (foa,, and on the way tiiitli(*r he learmal 
that fr(‘sb orders had arrived from tlie King, in accord¬ 
ance* with which lie was given tin* priority over Ma,scaren- 
has in the government of India. On his arrival at 
Goa he was for tlie second tiiin* w('lconu‘d as Governor, 
and thence he ])roceeded to (/ochin, whence he dispatched 
the hoineward-bound vessels, in which also Presteu* John’s 
ambassador was embarked, who proceeded to Rome, 
where lie submitted himsidf to the Pope, and havdng 
received several favours from Pope (dement the Seventh, 
he returned to Abyssinia. After this Lopo Vaz set out 
with an expedition to the Red Sea against tlie Im-ks, 
who, it was reported, had fortified tlnunselves on the 
island of Kainaraii. It would appear—although tlie 
account is not very clear on this point—that Lopo Vaz 
obtained some success in this undertaking, since Antonio 
Tenreiro conveyed the intelligence to King John by land, 
being the first who had attempted that journey, which, 
until then, had been deemed impracticable. 
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CHAP. As soon as Pero Mascarciilias received at Malacca tlie 
news of his succession to tlie governorslii[) of India, 
^ j,_ he was proclaimed as Governor, and proceeded to issue 
162(5. ord(;rs and make apjiointments. He then embarked, with 
the view of proceedinjj; to India and formally taking 
up the appointment. The weatlier was, however, ad¬ 
verse, and he ivas driven hack to Malacca, whereupon he 
decerrained to await a more favourable season for the 
joiiriK^y, and in the meanwhile he fitted out an expedition 
against Uintam, of which an account has already been 
given. (See p. o77.) 

fVancisco de Sa had been dispatched to the island 
of Suuda, whose King had, on the occasion of its being 
visited on a former occasion by Anriijue Leme, ofhu'ed 
a jdace for the erection of a fort, and a yearly tribute 
of b”)0 (|umtals of pepper to the King of Portugal, 
in consideration of reccuving his support against the 
Moors. When, however, Francisco de Sa arrived there 
with the intention of erecting a fortress, the Moors 
had regained their former influence with the King, 
and ])laced snch olistacles in his way that he returned 
to Malacca without accomplishing his object. In the 
Moluccas, also, tlic J’ortuguese were not very fortunate. 
Antonio de Ilrito had quarrelled with the King of 
Tidore, but Dorn (hircia llenriques made peace with him. 
'riiis action, liowever, caused a difference between Dom 
Garcia and Cachil Aeiro—the youth who had been placed 
on the throne of Ternate by Tristao de Ataidc—who, 
to revenge himself, made peace with the King of Tidore. 
Dora Garcia, however, fearing that this union might be 
disadvantageous to the Portuguese power, fell suddenly 
upon the city of Tidore, and entering it at the time of a 
great public funeral, took away all the cannon it possessed, 
and then burnt this place. This act of treachery gave a 
great blow to the reputation of the Portuguese for good 
faith in all the neighbouring islands. Just at this time 
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Martini Iiiliigues'^' arrived atCamaso, a port in the king¬ 
dom of Iddore, in command of a Spanish vessel, on the 
last day of the year ld2(i. ])om (iarcia, as soon as he 
understood that the muv (a)iners were Spaniards, en¬ 
deavoured to corner to t(‘rms with the King of Tidore, but 
without effect ; and as lhes(‘ new rivals caused a rise in 
the ])]‘ice of spic(\s, Dorn (iarcia endeaioured to ex])cl 
them, hut tliey l)eing joiiU'd hy the natives, obliged flu; 
Portuguese to rc'tire. Jn a subsequent engagement witli 
the Spaniards at Tid()re, the l\)rtuguese were again de¬ 
feated, and the former maintained their position on the 
island. 

At this juncture, Dom Jorg(‘ de Menezes arrived at the 
Moluccas, and a serious difference soon s[)rangu]) Ix'tween 
him and Dom (iarcia; lu' olx'ying Pero Mascarcudias as 
(iovaTijor, wliilst Dom (iarcia recognised Lopo Vaz. The 
dispute Ixdwecm tlumi became so acut(‘ that Dom Jorge 
put Dom Garcia in irons; lie, however, succeiuled in re¬ 
gaining his liberty, and retaliabal in a similar manner 
upon Dom Jorge, but afterwards set him at liberty. Dom 
(iarcia then retired towards Panda, whereupon J)()m Jorge 
sent Vdeente da Fonseca in a vessel to capture him and his 
ship. This he succeeded in doing, but only afbn a fight 
in which Dom (farcia laid two of his men killed; he liim- 
self, however, esca|)ed, and embarking in a vessel laden 
with goods for Malacca, narrowly escafXNl capture at that 
port. Hence he proceeded to (lochin, where the V(‘ssel 
sank, with goods to the value of b(),()00 crowns whicli he 
had on board, and he escaped with merely the clothes he 
stood upriglit in. Here he was taken and imprisoned by 
Nuno da Cunha, who was then (fovernor, and subse¬ 
quently sent home to Portugal to answer for his proceed¬ 
ings at the Moluccas. 

Lopo V^az de Sampayo was at Cochin when intelligence 


CHAP. 

XIV. 


A.D. 

ir)L>6-27. 


* This name is clsewliere ^iveii as t-he death of Kathor Loyosa and Del 
Martin Yanez, a Biscayan navigator, Cuno, wlio Imd successively eom- 
who took the command of the vessel on manded the expedition. 
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XIV. 


A.D, 

1527. 


reached him that Pero Mascarenhas was on his way from 
Malacca to assume the government. A council was there- 
u])ori lield, whereat it was decided not to recognise him as 
(Governor. Lopo Vaz then proceeded to (ioa, leaving 
Affdnso Mexia* to carry out what had Ixuai determined 
on. lAro Mascarenhas arrived on the last day of February, 
FjliT, and, after some controversy with Mexia, he resolved 
to land unarmed ; he was met by Mexia accompanied by a 
well-armed escort, and forced to return to bis ship, Mas- 
carcndias himself being run through the arm witli a lance, 
and several of his company wounded. Mascanmhas then 
])roceeded towards (ioa, but was met on the way by 
Antonio da Silveira, who, by order of Fo])o Vaz, took him 
prisoner, and handed him over to Dorn Simao d(' Men(‘zes, 
the commander of the fort of Cananor. 


* Atlouso Mexia was \i ^reat iii- 
Iriij’uer, Coiitrolk'r of thi‘'rv('asury, auil 
<if Cocliiii. On tlnO)()t.h l)(‘oem 
l)or, lo'JS, lu'wrote tlu'fulliAvin^^ li'tfer 
1,0 the Kiin^ of I’orlu.iral, yiviiie- liis 
.Mii)i'>ty iatorostiii^' news about 
India : 

“News lias reached m- from -lor^'c 
Cabral, (aidain of Malaciai, and from 
Ooiii (bircia, (Mptain of tbc Moluccas, 
to the effect ttiat a. C.istilian slii|) bad 
ari'ivi'd lliere, and that directly the fact 
la'camc known they bad sent jirott'sts, 
of wbicli the Sjianiardsnot only took no 
notici'. but ])rocc(‘ded toTidor, an island 
near the one where your Majesty has a 
fortress, and on arnNdiif? lliert* landed 
and fortified themselves with ])alisad(‘S 
and artillery. Immediately those in 
oiir fortress kiK'W of if they proeeeib'd 
to bombard the Spanish shij), wdiieh it 
is said they icndiTed imseuworthy. At 
tfiisjime Dom Jory^e, w}i<» was ‘^oini: 
there as eantain, with two shi])s and 
sixty men, had not arrived. 

“ Letters from Alahujca also state that 
Gon^alo Gomes de Azevedo Avas about 
to start with 100 men in conse<|Ueuce of 
this news about tin* Sjianiards. The 
Governor haviiijx called a council, in 
which there was a dill'ercnce of opinion 
as to Avliethcr a fleet should he sent 
to erect a fortress at Sunda, or proceed 
to the assistance of the Moluccas, 
finally decided to dispatch Pero de 


Farya,with seun^ ^^ood vessels and men, 
to Sunda, r/u’Mahuuia, hnl on arrival at 
tbe latter jdaee it would de])end on the 
news riM'eived lln iv from the Moluccas 
wlietlu'rhe Avas to assist them or pro- 
(hmmI to tSunda. 

“A ^’alleoii whicli arrived from 
Ceylon with cinnamon brouvrlit an 
ambassador from tlu' Kincf to request 
tlie erection of a toAveroii the site of the 
old f<•rtr(‘^s, wlno-etho factor audafew 
men sbnubl reside. Ifc cAom otiered to 
])ay tlu' (‘xiieiis' s of the huildin^*', so 
anxious was 1 k' to Ix' on f^’ood terms 
with tbe 1’ortua’iu‘se, in consciinence of 
bis ht'in.a' at war a^niiiist tAAO) brothers 
who Avei’c ('iKb'avonrin^'- to sedze his 
dominions. It. sinmnsl to he for tin* 
Wood of your Majt'sty’s si'rvice tbat a 
toAA'er, eap ibh'of bein^-hehl by a few 
men, should l)e creeled, and as it will 
atfi'i-d a secure shelter to the factor, 
Avliieh is uiiythinj^ but the case now, as 
Avlieu Moorisli ])araos arrive there he 
dare not r^oiiain, hut is eoinpelled to 
lice for safety to the KiiiK’’’s palace. 
This Kin^^ is very devoted to your 
Majesty, and idaees more eonfidence in 
us than in liisown penphq and only this 
year,Avbeu in terror of his own brother, 
he placed himself, bis treasure, and 
his jewels under tb(‘ protection of tbe 
factor. He is so mu(!li inclined toAvards 
us, and our eustoiiis, that Ave may hope 
soon he will become a Christian." 
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This treatment of Mascarenhas, and the refusal of Lopo chap. 
Vaz to bring him to trial in accordance with his request, . 

greatly incensed many of the Portuguese in India, and ^ 
raised up some strong adherents to his cause, which was 1527-28, 
warmly taken up by a faction in Goa, and Heytor da 
Silveira with some oOO others invited Mascarenhas 
to Goa, where they promised to obey him as Governor, 
and to secure the person of Lopo Vaz. I'his, how¬ 
ever, became known to Lopo Vaz, who had Silveira 
arrested. 

On the news of what had taken place at Goa reaching 
fJananor, Dorn Sirnao de xMenezes set Mascarenhas at 
liberty, and he and all tire Portuguese there swore allegi¬ 
ance to him as Governor. Christovam de Sousa, the 
governor at Chaul, and Antonio de Miranda de Azevedo, 
admiral of the Indian Seas, also gave in their adher¬ 
ence to Mascarenhas. In consequence of this division 
of authority, both sides agreed to submit the matter 
to arbitration, and to abide by the result, neither of them 
acting as governor in the meantime, riie ai’bitrators gave 
in their verdict on tlie l^Gth of December, whicli was given 
ill favour of Lopo, and thereupon Mascarenhas returned to 
Lisbon, when^ ho was well received by the King, who gave 
him the command of Azamor, in Africa. On his return 
from that appointment he was lost at sea. 

Lopo Vaz, being now quietly established in the govium- 
ment, fitted out expeditions to various parts. Antonio de 
Miranda de Azevedo was dispatched with a fleet to burn 
the Turkish galleys that were at Kamaran ; he sailed for 
the Red Sea at the latter end of January, 1528, with twenty 
ships and over 1,000 men. lie took several vessels, but 
failed to reach Kamaran owing to contrary winds. Hav¬ 
ing burnt the city of Zeylan, he went thence to Ormuz, 
and then on to Diu, where his fleet was dispersed by a 
storm, but coming together subsequently they captured a 
rich Moorish ship, but in the engagement some sixteen men, 
who were in a long boat, were taken by the fleet of Diu, 
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(;hap. and carried captives to the King of Cambay, where they 
were pnt in prison for a while, l)ut subsequently released. 

Martini Affonso de Mello Jnsarte had been dispatched 
1628. by Ijopo Vaz, with eight large ships and 400 men, to build 
a I’ort at Snnda. On his way ho touched at Colombo, 
wlun-e he (hdivered the King of Cotta, who was an ally of 
th(' Portuguese, from Pate Marcar of CaliciO. by whom he 
was besieged. He also cajitui'ed some Moorisli ships, and 
destroyed the town of Core in revengi; lor tlie death there 
of Joao de Flores, who had been killed by tlie inhabitants 
of that place when guarding tlie tishery tlime. At 
Calecare he agreed with the governor of that jilace about 
tlie pric(' of ]iearls. 1‘roceeding thence he was driven by 
a storm upon a saiidliank lusir tlie island Nagamale, 
opposite to tlie city Sodoe. Having got into the long 
boat w ith fifty men he came to the city Chacuria, in Pengal, 
where they ivere taken prisoners, and after being employed 
by the govmiior against his enemy, they were subsequently 
all made slaves until ransomed from that state by a Moor 
for 3,000 ducats. 

Lo])o Vaz also sent out several fleets to scour the seas 
and clear them of Moorish ships. One of these, under the 
command of Doni .loao de Fi(;a, cajitni ed fifty jirizes, laden 
with all sorts of goods; he burnt, the town of Mangalor, 
and meeting afterwards a. fleet of seventy jiaraos, belonging 
to Calicut, under the command of the Cliinese Cutiale, he 
fought them, captured most of the vessels, killing some 
1,500 Moors, and taking nearly an equal number prisoners, 
amongst whom was the Commander (Jutiale. 

,Leaving Goa in charge of Antonio de Miranda, l^opo 
Vaz proceeded to Cochin, where he fitted out an expedition 
of eighteen ships, which fell in with, off Cananore, 130 
paraos belonging to Moors of Malabar, These he encoun¬ 
tered, and, after a sharp engagement, succeeded in sinking 
eighteen, and capturing twenty-two of them. The rest 
dispersed, and being met by other Portuguese vessels near 
Cochin, they suffered further loss. Lopo Vaz then set out 
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ill search of Arel, lord of PorcaA scoiirini»* the coasts as he chap. 
went. Sirriao de Mello, wlio coniniaiided tlie bri^'antiues, 
burnt twenty-six sliijis, a,iul ra/ed the town of Chatiia. An 
attack was then made upon Porca, whicli was assaulted by 1528. 
1,000 num. Arel was not tliere, but th(‘ Moors defended 
the ])lace courai^oously, until tlie majority of them beinj^ 
killed, the rest tl(‘d; wli[u*eii|)()n the Portuguese entered 
the city and ])]uud(u‘(‘d it. Tlie wife of Arid was taken, 
and other [lersous of note, besides (piantities of R’old, silver, 
j(‘wels, silks and otluu* stuffs, a numlx'r of (*annon, and 
thirt(‘en lar^-e vc'ssds. All the inhabitants found in the 
city were slain, and the place was tlum burnt. Aftm* this 
Lopo returmal to Cochin, when' lu' found some vesstds 
just arrived from Portu^*al, which had Iwou^ht out Anno 
de Cunha to su(*C('(‘d liim in the t:;overnment. Hefore 
surrendering his office, howc'ver, Lojio Va/ sent out several 
expeditions a|>'ainst the ])irat(‘S that swarmed on the coast 
of India ; man) of lludr vc'ssels were destroyed, and Mar* 
abia and other towns that th('y iidiabiti'd were captured 
and burnt. Tin* King of (dimbay having sent out a heet 
of eighty vessels against Nizamaluco, lord of Chaail, the 
Portuguese then* assisted liim against tlie enemy, but 
Ixnng liard pressed they asked for further aid, whereupon 
Lopo Vaz set out with foi’ty sail and over 1,000 Portuguese, 
besides some native troo|)S. llc' succeeded in reinforcing 
(ydiaul with (dghty Portuguese under the command of 
Joao de Avelar, and then followed the fleet of Cambay 
which had sailed towards J)iu, and coining u]) with them 
near Bombay, he ('iigagcHl and totally routed them, destroy¬ 
ing about half the vessels, capturing a numlu'r of prisoners, 
besides a quantity of cannon and aramnnition. On land 
the Portuguese were equally successful, and captured a 
fort belonging to th(' King of Cambay, wnich they handed 
over to Nizamaluco. Lopo Vaz thought the present a 
favourable opportunity to attack Din, and he would have 

* Porqua, or Poroa, was a city and and Quilon. Its modern name is Pur- 
kinirdom on the Malabar (;oast, sitn- akad, or Purakkat. 
ated between the kingdoms of Cochin 
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CHAP, (lone SO had he acted accordino; to his own judgment, but 
. all the captains, with the exception of Pleytor da Silveira, 
A.i). ''vere averse to the enterprise, and he did not therefore 
1628. undertake it. Lopo Vaz then retired to Goa, leaving 
Ileytor da Silveira, with twenty-two vessels, to scour the 
coast of Cambay of pirates, and Antonio de Miranda to 
cruise on the Malabar coast. The former captured and 
burnt the city of Bassein, whereupon the lord of Thana 
submitted himself voluntarily as tributary to Portugal, 
after which Ileytor da Silveira retired to Chaul. 

Wliilst these events were taking place in India, Simao 
de Sousa Galvao was ap[)oiiited to succeed Dorn Jorge de 
Menezes at Ternate, but on his way there his vessel was 
driven by a violent storm to Achin, when it was attacki'd 
and taken by the King of that place, most of the Portuguese 
on board being killed, and Simao de Sousa himself was 
cut to pieces. Dom Jorge de Menezes tlierefore continued 
in his command, and sent a force against the Spaniards at 
Tidore, but, being repulsed, they retired. 1 laving obtained 
a reinforcement of natives from Ternat(', the attack was 
renewed ; this time successfully, and Tidore was plundered 
and burnt, ddie S|)anish troops liaviiig retired to the fort, 
Dom Jorge summoned Fei’dinao de la Torre, the Spanish 
ca[)tain, to surrender, and a.s he was no longer able to hold 
out, he agreed to a capitulation, the terms of wliich were 
that he and all the Castilians should leave Tidore and go 
to Camaso, on the coast of Motto, another of the islands of 
the Moluccas group (for which purpose Dom Jorge under¬ 
took to provide them with ships), whei*e they were to 
rerpain until instructions should be received from Spain 
and Portugal as to the future of those islands. Whilst 
there, the Castilians were to abstain altogether from trade, 
and not to purchase any cloves; they Avere to give up the 
island of Maquiem,* which they had taken from the King 
of Ternate, and not to go to Avar again against him or the 
King of Batjan; nor were they to assist the King of Tidore 

* Mjuiuiem is one of the fi\'c lar;i»-e islands of the Moluccas j»toiii). 
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or the King of (iilolo against the I’ortngnese or against chap. 
their allies. Everything that had been seized was also to ^ 
be mutually returned to the rightful owner. ^ 

The Castilians were duly landed at Carnaso, from whence 1528. 
Ferdinao de la Torre dispatched I’ero de Montenior with 
letters to the Governor of India, requesting that he would 
send him a ship whereby he and all the Castilians might 
be conveyed to India. 

The King of Tidorc was made tributiiiy to Portugal in a 
certain quantity of bahars of cloves (quantity not specihed); 
he was never to allow the Castilians to enter tlie river 
again, and never again to assist them against the Portu¬ 
guese, their friends or allies. After having accomplish ed 
these objects, Dom .lorge returned victorious to 'I'ernate. 

'file success of this enterprise appears to have turned 
the head of Dom Jorge de Menezes, for he shortly after¬ 
wards became so insulting to the natives, especially to the 
Moors, and executed such barbarities, that the pco[)le of 
Ternate rose in open rebellion. The leader of the revolt 
was publicly beheaded, and the barbarities practi.sed on 
others caused the Queen and the inhabitants generally to 
by from 'Ternate. 'i'he atrocities committed by Dom Jorge 
de Menezes at length led to his being seized and imiirisoned; 
he was subsequently sent to India, and thence to Portugal, 
where he was condemned to banishment. 

No sooner had the news of the arrival of Magelliies in 
the Moluccas reached Spain than the Portuguese Court, 
jealous of preserving for their subjects the monopoly of 
the trade in spices, disputed the rigiit of the Spaniards to 
establish themselves in those islands, basing its claun to 
them on the bull of Pope Alexander, dated the 4th May, 

14'.)3, which, while granting to Ferdinand and Isabella 
the same rights and privileges in respect to countries 
discovered by Spain towards the south and west, as had 
been given to Portugal by the bull of Pope Nicolas V., 
of the 8th January, 14-54, under the same conditions of 
promulgating the Christian faith, specially stipulated that. 
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CHAP, with the view of preventing any furtlier dispute between 
the two Powers as to their respective ])ossessions, an 
imaginary line of demarcation was indicated limiting the 
1628 - 29 . pretensions of the two Powers respectively. This line 
was a meridian drawn from the north to the south pole, 
running 100 leagues from the west of the Azores and tlie 
Ca])e de Verde Islands, so that all the islands and lands 
discovered, or to be discovered, to the Avest of that line, 
wliicli had not already been occupied by a Christian Power 
before the ])revious Christmas Day, Avere to Ixdong to the 
aforesaid King and Queen, and to their heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, as those to the east of tlie same were to belong to 
tlie CroAvn of Portugal. Ihiis demarcation Avas subse¬ 
quently slightly modihed by the Treaty of d'ordesillas. 

Charles V. maintained that the Moluccas Islands were 
situated to tlu' cast of the prolongation of the line agreed 
to by that treaty, and within the ISO'-’ Avhicli cornmenccal 
from that line, whence it folloAved that they were com¬ 
prised in tlie lot ap|)ortioned to Spain. This, lioAvever, 
was not th(i case, but nevertheless (diaries V. promised, 
in Ibiio, in the Cortes et Villadolid, to defend this pos¬ 
session, and to come to no compromise with Portugal in 
regard to it. 

As soon as the Portuguese had turned the Spaniards 
out of the Moluccas, as above related, KingDom Joao II., 
profiting by the pecuniary necessities incurred by King 
Charles V. by his numerous undertakings, offered him a 
sum of money to resign his claim to those islands. This 
Avas agreed to, and commissioners Avere accordingly 
ap|> )inted t(^ arrange the terms. They met at Saragossa, 
on the 22m\ April, Ib^h, and agreed to a treaty by Avhicli 
Spain sold to Portugal her rights to these islands for a 
sum of 000,000 ducats of gold. It Avas also agreed to 
fix the line of demarcation between the tAvo countries by 
an imaginary line draAvn from iiole to pole, :^!)7 leagues 
and a-half east of the Moluccas, tliat is 17^’ on the 
equiitorial line. Tlie King of Spain reserved to himself, 
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by this treaty, the power to annul this bargain ; but it chap. 
was stipulated tlierein that, in the event of his availing 
himself of it, arbitrators should be nominated to deter- 
mine to wliieli of the two—the King of Spain or the 1529 . 
King of Portugal—the ])ossessiiig of the Moluccas 
rightfully bcdouged; and in that case, whatever the 
award inigiit be, (he King of Spain should refund tlie 
35(),()()() ducats ])aid. In the meaiiwliile, Spanish vessels 
were exclmhal from navigation and commerce in tlie 
islands, lands, and s(‘as within—/.c., to the west of—the 
imaginary line' agreed to. 

Nuno da (ainlia, who had left Lisbon in April, 1528, 
arrived at (aiiiaiior in Novemb(*r, 1529, at a time when 
Lo])o Vnz was at that place. The latter thereupon sent 
Joiio do Kca, tlie commandant of the fort, to the (gover¬ 
nor on board his va^ssel, ottering at once to resign the 
government to him, and inviting him to come ashore for 
that piu’jiose. In reply Nuno requested him to come and 
resign aboard, which he accordingly did; and, after the 
usual solemnities attending that cei’emony had been com¬ 
plet'd, Muno desin'd Lopo Va/ tliat he would accompany 
him to (Jochin. On arrival at that port, Nuno da (Junha 
issued a proclamation inviting anyone who had been 
wronged by Lopo Vaz to lav their com])laints before him. 

He at the same time orderc'd Lopo Vaz to be imprisoiu'd 
and an iventory to be mad(‘ of all his goods, which were 
to be deposited into safe hands, and to be (h'livered at 
Lisbon as the King should direct. Lopo Vaz said to the 
officcM* who t(K)k him, ^‘Tell Nuno da (hinha tha.t 1 ini- 
prisoned, he imjjrisons me, and one will c(UTie who will 
imjirison liim.” This message being delivered to Nuno 
he replied, 1 doubt not but 1 shall be imprisoned, but 
the differenc(' bi'tween us will be that Lopo Vhiz deserves 
it, and I sliall not. ’ 

The government of Lopo Vaz de Sampayo is celebrated 
from the fact that he was the first to introduce a regular 
land revenue settlement into (foa. I’his was done in 
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CHAP, consequence of special instructions to that effect that 
were sent out by the King of Portugal. A preliminary 
^ investigation was accordingly held on the 16th September, 
1626. 1526, with the view of fixing a land revenue system for 

the island of Ti(;oari,* as the island of Goa was then 
called. It was found to contain thirty-one villages, and 
each village had a certain number of “gancars,” or head 
men. The principal town of Ti^oari was Goa, which 
has since given its name to the island. There Avas a 
tradition amongst the inhabitants that in ancient times 
four men had taken possession of the island, then entirely 
desert; they improved and fortitied it, and the ])opulation 
increased in a short time to such an extent that the island 
became entirely peopled, and sent out colonies to the 
iKughbouring lands. Owing to the talent which these 
people possessed for improving and governing they were 
called ‘‘ gancars.” Later on, their lands were invaded 
by the people of neighbouring regions, and these, being of 
a more warlike nature, subjugated them, and forced them 
to pay tribute or rental, in proportion to the lands they 
occupied. After investigating the question of existing 
revenues, tln^. committees appointed for this purpose pro¬ 
ceeded to tix the rent for each village in the following 
manner: The “gancars’’ or head men Avere annually 
called together by the head “ Tlianadar,” f who informed 
them of the amount Avhich eacli village Avas required to 
pay to the imperial revenues during the ensuing twelve 
months; the gancars ” then ffxed the amount payable 
by each cultivator, basing their calculations upon a per¬ 
centage of the gross produce. When the receipts from 
this assessment were in excess of the estimated sum (as 
they might be in a year of good crops) any surplus derived 

* “ Ti^oarl,” is equivalent to “ Tis- by the Portuguese in a more military 
wcidi^' whieli means thirty hamlets, sense at an early date. The lirst per- 
the number of villages Avhich, no son who was appointed to the post, of 
doubt, the island contained when it which record now exists, was Joao 
received that name. Machado, who in lol5, was appointed 

t AThanadaristhechief of apolice- by the King of Portugal Thanadar of 
station. The word was often adopted Goa to receive taxes and tributes. 
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therefrom was to be devoted to local improvements; but, chap. 
in the event of their falling short of the required amount, 
an additional tax had to be imposed by the ‘‘ gancar ” to ^ 
make up the deftcieiicy. In the event of any village 
becoming a defaulter to the State, the lands and personal 
property of the gancar ” were made liable for the full 
amount due. 

Notwithstanding that Lopo Vaz might have been 
credited with having successfully performed the duties 
of his office, lie was treated with a marked absence of 
respect by liis successor, in that the worst vessel was 
allotted him for his journey to Lisbon, only two servants 
were allowed him, and barely so much of his own property 
as would suffice for the expenses of his voyage home. 
Cfreater indignities, however, awaited him ere he arrived 
at his destination, for when the fleet reached Lerceira 
(one of the Azores islands) an officer was tliere to meet 
him, and jmt him in irons, in which state he landed at 
Lisbon, where he was set on a mule and carried, accom¬ 
panied by the rude rabble, to tlie castle, and put into a 
dungeon, while orders were given that not even his wife 
should be permitted to see him. 

It was not until after the lapse of two years that Lopo 
Vaz was brought up for trial. The charges brought 
against him were contained in forty-three counts, the 
principal one being his unjust proceedings with Pero 
Mascarenhas. He defended himself with great ability 
before his judges in an eloquent and learned speech, but 
was nevertheless condemned to lose all his allowances 
as governor, to pay to Pero Mascarenhas the sum ^f 
10,000 ducats, and to be banished to Africa. Bitterly 
resenting the unjust treatment to which he was thus 
subjected, he managed to escape into Spain, where he 
repudiated his native country and became a naturalised 
Spaniard. He took up his residence at Badajos, whence 
he wrote to the King of Portugal, complaining of the 
great injustice of his sentence, and stating that he was 
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CHAP, resolved to try whether by changing his country he 
’ . could retrieve his fortune and restoi'e his honour. This 
letter had the desired effect, and in the end Lopo Vaz 
1629. was [)ardoned and permitted to return to his own 
country. 
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ships, one of whicli, however, was lost, to^-('ther with 150 
men, at the Oape de Verde Islands. Afttn’ ])assin<>‘ the ^ 
line, the fleet was dispersed by a^ storm, but subsetpiently 1^28. 
rejoined. Nuno put into a port of Madaifasear, and wliilst 
here his sliip perished in a storm, but the men wen* savt'd, 
althougli mu(‘h goods and many arms wen* lost, 'rhenee 
be sailed to Zanzibar, where lie put on shore 200 sick men, 
who were instructed to jiroceed to Melinde as soon as tli(*y 
were tvell enough. As the winds were not noW' bivourable 
for the jiassage to India, lie proceeded to Mombassa, and 
on his arri\al tlu're he was informed by the King that lie 
w^as at liberty to winter there, but that his men W'en* c4\ 
no account to land. Nuno rep]i(*d that as Ik* intended 
wintering there, it wais ahsolut(*ly necessary that his men 
should land, and take up their (piarters in the houses on 
shore, wiiich lit* demanded slioiild hv. cl(*ared of their 
tenants, iiie enemy then ()[)ened fire from tlioir batteries, 
and Nuno accordingly d('t(*rmined to land and attack the 
place. In this enterprise he set out with SOO men, being 
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CHAP, joined by Mumbo Mohamet (son of the man who had &o 
. ^ ‘ - kindly received Vasco da Gama on his first visit there) with 

A.D. sixty men, Cide Biibac, the King’s nephew, with a similar 
1628 - 29 . number, and also by the lord of Otondo, a neighbouring 
town, who had a, grievance against the King of Mornbassa. 
The King, having obtained intelligence about the contem¬ 
plated attack, strongly fortified the entrance to tlie river, 
and brought (jiJO archers into the town for its defence. 
Nuno took his vessels past the batteries, not without 
receiving some damage from them, and anchored his fleet 
before the city, with which he carried on an excliange of 
shot during the night. In the morning the city was 
attacked, and being able to offer but a feeble resistance to 
the superior forces of the Portuguese, was speedily taken 
and plundered. The King of Mornbassa had fled from the 
city, togettier with most of its defenders; but when he 
saw the issue of the battle he sent to Nuno, and concluded 
with him an agreement to become tributary to the King 
of Portugal and to pay a ransom for the city. The climate 
of the place [)roved very fatal to the Portuguese, and 
amongst otliers Pero Vaz da Cunha, the brother of Nuno, 
died tliere. As soon as the King perceived that the 
Portuguese could not remain there, he ceased to pay the 
ransom, whereupon Nuno da (hinha burnt the city and 
retired to Melinde. 

Ill May, Nuno da Cunha set out to visit the places 
where there were Portuguese settlements, between Melinde 
and Ormuz, making proclamation that all persons who had 
any cause of complaint against Portuguese should appear 
before him. All charges preferred against them were 
duly examined into, and, where they appeared to be just, 
the offenders were obliged to make restitution. Arrived 
at Ormuz, Nuno made a public entry into the city, and, 
acting under instructions from the King of Portugal, he 
secured Raez Xarafo, the great Guazil—who besides acting 
as a tyrant over the King of Ormuz, was charged with 
many acts of rapine and murder—and sent him to Portugal 
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Whilst Nuno da Cuuha was at Ormiiz, Eelchior Tavarez chat. 

^ IfV 

de Sousa arrived there from Biissora,* whither ho had 
been with a small Portui>’iiese force, to assist the Kiii^ of ^ 
that place against the chief of the island of Gizaira. 1529. 
Belchior Tavarez was the first Portuguese that ever as¬ 
cended the rivers Ihgris and Euphrates. Nuno having 
satisfactorily settled matters with tlie chief of (fizaira, 
without being obliged to resort to the arbitrament of war, 
the King of Bussora refused to deliver u]) seven Turkish 
vessels, or to prohibit the Turks from again trading at 
Bussora, which wane the conditions u])on wliich he had 
received Portuguese assistance; and thereupon Belchior 
'favarez burnt twa) of his townis and then retired to Ormuz. 

'File Governor also sent his brother Similo da Cunha to 
Bahrein, wdiich place had rebelled and risen against the 
authority of the King of Ormuz, to ^vhose territonns it 
tlien belonged. He, however, only s(uit witli him five 
vessels and 400 men, whth but a cask and a half of 
powder, which proved quite insufficient for the purposes 
of the expedition. On arriving at the port, da Cunha 
saluted the place, for which purpose he used half his 
supply of powaler. Having landed, he fortified himself 
with his artillei’y and commenced to bombard the walls. 

This continued as long as the ])owder lasted, when a dis¬ 
cussion arose as to whether the walls should be stormed. 

It was, how^ever, decided to send to Ormuz for more pow¬ 
der, which was fourteen days before it arrived, aud during 
this interval an epidemic broke out in da (yiinha’s forces, 
by which all but fifty men were rendered Itors de combat. 

Simao da Cunha thereupon decided on re-embarking, but 
his difficulties were by no means then at an end ; since, 
being very deficient in sailors who undiTstood navigation, 
his ships were tossed about at the mercy of the waves. 

One fusta, however, managed to reach Ormuz with the 

* Bussora, at this time, is referred wliich were then still visible. It is 
to as a comparatively newly built city, desinibed by some as liaving’ been about 
eirfit leai^’ues distant from the ancient twice as bif? as Grand ('airo. 
city of the same name, the ruins of 
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CHAP n(‘\r. fkilnre of the expedition, and of the critical 

stale in which the surviv('rs were then in. The Ca])tain 
A.i>. of Ormuz sent out some vessels in seareli of the Heet, 

\ry29. which succeeded in bringing it to that ])ort, hut Siniao da 

Oiiidia and many otliers liad died at sea, and the survivors 
of th(^ crews were all ill. 

After this, Nuno da. Onnha set out for India, arriving 
at (ioa the latter part of October, 15::^!), where he made a 
solemn entry into the city. Ilei*e he found a He('t ready, 
of nearly 140 vessels, all well stonal with arms and am¬ 
munition., which ha,(l been prc^pared by the care and fore¬ 
thought of hopo Vaz. He also found all the forts ecpially 
well equip])('d. hroin Ooa, Nuno proceeded to ('ana,nor 
and Cochin, and, having Ixuai duly iiistall<‘d as (ioveriior 
at the lattca’ ])lace, h(‘ sent his pred(‘cessor liom(‘ a juisoner, 
as has rdreadv beiai ladated in tlu' preceding cha])ter. 

The iiistruciions which Nuno da ('unha brought out 
with him W('r(‘ that h(‘ should make an attack upon Din, 
but, as li(' found uotlnng r(‘ady for that ])urpos('at ('ochin, 
lu' cont(‘nt(‘d himstdf* for the time with dispatcliing three 
hiH'ts ; one of thirty sail, under Diogo da Siheira, to 
scour tli(‘ coast of Malabar ; anotlua* ]iiid('r Antonio da 
Silveira de Menezt's, to cruise off ('ambay ; and a third, 
consisting of tmi sail with (100 men, under Heytor da Sil- 
v(4ra, for the Red S(*a,. The first of tliese caused such 
devastation that tlu' King of ('alicut sent ambassadors to 
Nuno da Cunha desiring peace, but rieclined the conditions 
offered. Diogo da Silveira then jnoceeded to Mangalore, 
to ])unish a rich merchant of that place who was in league 
with the King of Calicut, and who had done some wrong 
to the Portuguese. Me arrived there in March, 15o(), 
having received instiarctions to destroy the stockade and 
fortified positions of the Mangalore river, and on the 
ai)proach of his ffeet a force of 4,000 of the enemy made 
its aj)pearance. Diogo da Silveira, who had with him 
fifty-one sail and SOO Portuguese, lost no time in forcing 
the attack by entering the river and destroying the stock- 
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ades. The Moors defended them most stubbornly, chap. 

at last forced to retreat with a heavy loss to tlie stron^fiold 
of the C'hatim, from wliich ])lace they 'were dislodized, the 
Chatim beiii^- amoiif^'st the killed. On (uiterim;’ tlie 1529 - 30 . 
Ohatim’s house tlu' Portu^'uese found a ji^reat quantity of 
copper, (‘oral, (juicksilvi'r, and other valuabh's, which they 
s(uzed. Dio^o da Silveira tlien burnt all tlu' enemy's 
shipping', and embarloul all the artillery, wliich, beiiij;’ us(‘- 
less to him, was thrown oNTuboard as soon as the fleet f^’ot 
out to sea a^uin. Antonio da Silvcura IIkui piax'caahal U]> 
the hapti river, and burnt th(‘ city of Surat and tlie shijis 
in the arsenal there, killinji; (wervtliin<>- that had life within 
it, and taking’ away everythin^* of vabu'. Further u|) the 
river he treated the city of Ihwner (? Kanda) in a similar 
mannei’, destroyiiii.*' twenty ships and many smaller vess(ds 
which he found in that port. He then ])roce(‘(l('(l, accom- 
])anied by Francisco dc^ \ asconc.(‘llos and his vessels, to Da¬ 
man, the inhabitants of which |)lac(‘ fled at their apiiroach, 
and it was theieupon burnt by th(‘ Fori ui>Tu^se. Thc^ town 
of A^’ashi was also sul)s(‘qu(mtly captunal and destroyed, 
tof)’ether with a large tliad of v(‘sscls that was lying thei’e. 

Whilst Antonio da Silveira wris thus engag('d, Francisco 
Pendra de Ihuredo, (commander at (haul, rashly went out 
and attacked a vastly superior force belonging to tlu‘ King 
of Cambay, when he was (Udeated, and Chaul itself would 
have been captuied but for th(‘ timely arrival of Antonio 
da Silveira. dhis coming to the knowledge of Anno da 
Cunha he deprived Francisco Penura of his command and 
bestoAved it upon Antonio da Silveira. lleytor da Silveira 
captured several vessels off the lied Sea, and arrivf^d 
before Aden about February, 1530. lie approached as 
near to the shore as he could, when the King, unaware 
that the fleet was in command of the same [yersoii with 
whom he had concluded a treaty in 1523, sent his regedor 
(governor) on board with a white flag and many presents. 

The regedor was sent back by Heytor da Silveira, who 
commanded him to tell the King that he could not acv*ept 
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hife^^jCxAJsents, hut that havinjy broken his word he would 
_ ^ . have to submit to a severe punishment. The result of this 

A.i). visit, however, was that Heytor da Silveira succeeded in 
1530 . concluding a second treaty with the King of Aden, by whict) 
the latter acknowledged himself to be a vassal of the 
King Dorn Joao and his descendants, and agreed to [)ay 
an annual tribute of 10,000 pardaos in gold, 1,500 pardaos 
to be paid down at once, for the cost of manufacturing in 
Ormuz a golden crown for the King of Portugal, which 
was to be sent home in an early ship as a firstfruits of the 
annual tribute. The vessels belonging to the King of 
Aden were, under this treaty, to be at perfect liberty to 
iiavigat(‘ wherever they jdeased, with the exception of to 
Mecca. In a similar manner the King of Xael also con¬ 
sented to become tributary to Portugal. 

One Melique Saca, captain of J)iu, on behalf of the 
King of Oambay, having been deprived of his ])ositioii, 
apjuoached Nuuo da Cunha and made overtures to assist 
him in the cajiture of that city, to which end he requested 
to be supplied with a pass, and with ships for himself and 
retinue, to be commanded by (laspar Paes, wdiom he had 
previously known at Dili. Nuno readily complied with 
his request, but instead of fulfilling his agreement, Melique 
Saca made use of the ])ass to be restored to the King of 
Cambay’s favour, and (*xcused himself to Paes by various 
frivolous excuses for not accompanying him in his shiyis. 
Meanwhile Nuuo da Cunha was engaged in making the 
most comyfiete preparations for an attack on the place, 
and he had collected together a fleet of over 400 sail, 
including many large ships, but mostly consisting of small 
vessels fitted out by natives. In these were 8,600 soldiers 
and 1,400 seamen, all Portuguese, besides about 2,000 
Malabarese and Canarese, 8,000 slaves and nearly 5,000 
native seamen. A general review of the fleet was held at 
Bombay, whence it proceeded first to Daman, which 
jflace was speedily captured, and the (jovernor there 
]irrmised three rewards to the first three who should 
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mount the walls of Diu when tliey came to be 
scaled. 

On arrival at the island Bete (Shial Bet Island, eiglit 
leagues to the east of Diu), on the 7tli February, Ibol, 
Nuiio da Cunha sent Manoel dc Albuqmu-que, captain of 
the fleet, ashore to parley with the natives, but his 
advances were responded to by a voll(‘y of musketry, 
whereupon Manoel de Albu(pier([ue returned to tlu' 
Governor’s ship, and another boat was sent ashore with 
a flag of truce, and returned soon afterwards with a chief 
Moor on board. Being asked by the (iovernor what lie 
was doing witli so many men on the island, lu' replied 
that tliey had been sent there by the Iving of Cambay to 
erect a fortress. The Governor tlum informed him that 
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he was about to wage war against the King of ('amliay, 
and take the city of Diu by force, in the event of his being 
unwilling to conclude a treaty of p(‘ace. Should he be 
corrqielled to resort to force of arms, the enemy would be 
sure to retreat to this island and prejiare tliemselves for a 
final defence, which would necessitate their dislodgment, 
and therefore he, Nuno da Cunha, could not allow them 
to continue the erection of th(‘ fortress on the island. The 
Moor replied that he was (juite unable to come to a 
decision on the matter without consulting his companions 
on shore, and he was therefore landed for that purpose. 
On ste])ping on shore he sent back a message to the 
Governor saying that if he wanted a reply lie would hav(‘ 
to come for it. The Moor then lowered the white flag, 
and made all preparations for a defence. At two o’clock 
the next morning the Portuguese landed, and after a fie?c(' 
fight almost annihilated the Moors, who lost 800 killed, 
and about the same number were made prisoners. The 
Portuguese losses amounted to nine killed, amongst whom 
was Hey tor da Silveira, and many wounded. 

After this, the Portuguese fleet appeared before Diu, 
and literally covered the sea in front of it. Diu, situated 
on a rocky island, was defended by 10,000 men and a large 
VOL. i. D D 
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CHAJ‘. (juantity of lieavy artillery, whilst the mouth (^i 

nel between it and the mainland was crossed by massive 
^ chains suspended between vessels, wliich latter were filled 
1581 . with archers and mnsketeers to defend tliem. Notwith- 
standiiii’- the strength of the position, it was decided at a 
consnltation of the cayitains to deliver the attack. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the Ifith February, lool, the signal was 
given, and the whole fleet commenced to attack the town, 
and continued to liomliard it without iiiterinissioii the 
entire day, until at last the Portuguese guns began to 
burst with the incessant tiring, whilst no a])preciable 
damage was done to the fortifications. A consnltation 
was accordingly ludd in the evening, wlieii it was d(R*ided 
that tlie eiiter])rise was not ])racticnl)le, and the siege was 
tlK'nnipon raised. Nuno da Cuniia then retii’ed to (ioa 
on the 1st Marcli, FidP l(‘a.Ning Antonio de Saldanha 
with sixty vc'sscls to cruise* in tlie Bay of Cambay, and do 
wdiat damage* lie could to the enemy. It was, however, 
tb(^ gemeral opinion that Din might have been taken had 
it been attacked at once, for. in the intm’val, wdiilst Shial 
Bet was being assault(‘(b the Moor Mnstaplui had entered 
the city witli conside'i'abb* r(di(*f. Anno da (hiiiha arrived 
back at (ioa on tlie loth of March. 

Antonio de Saldanha jiroceealed lirst to tin* city Ma* 
huwa, five* leagues distant from the island Shial Bet, and 
burnt it, with small opposition. Th(*nce he wamt to (logo, 
twenty-four leagaes <listant from the last, a jilace of great 
traxh', and formerly populous and strong. This ])lace was 
also taken after some sharp tightiiig, and the city and many 
ships were burnt. The saim* hapjiened to the towns Bul- 
sar. Tarajuir, Mahim, Kelva, Agaslii, and Surat, which last 
nam(*d ])lace was but just rising again after its recent 
destruction. Saldanha then went to Chaul, where he 
handed over the whole of his fleet to Dom Antonio da 
Silveira, and then proceeded to Coa, wliere the* Governor 
had arrived. Nnno da Cunha also order(*d Manoel de 
Allnuiuerqne, with a fleet of twelve small ships, to watch 
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moun^ tP/ xO prevent all wood and supplies from entering chap 
i^iu. This duty he carried out successfully until April, 

1531, when he returned to Chaul by order of the 
Governor. Nuno da Cunha also dispatched a fleet of 1531. 
eight sail, under the command of Dorn Antonio da Sil- 
veira, to tlie Straits. They found nothing at Adcm, and 
|)roceeded to Muscat and Ormuz, wljere Dorn Antonio 
died, and was succeeded in his command by Jorg(' do 
Lima. In the middle of Augusr th(‘ tle(‘t sailed for India, 
and on the way captured a ship frotn Mecca with a cargo 
wortli ()(),0(K) pardaos, and 2(K) slaves for the galleys. Tii(‘ 
fleet then procecahal to Chaul, wlnua^ ev(‘rything had Ixam 
collected for the ])urpose of fitting out v(‘ssels for an 
attack on Cambay in the following s|)ring. 

Twenty-si*ven richly-laden shi])s belonging to tlu' King 
of ('alicut having been captured by the Portuguese cruisers, 
tlie King of Chaul sent to Nuno da (kiuha proposing an 
accommodation. Diogo Penhra was accordingly sent on 
shoi'e with presents for the King of ('haul, and to ask for 
permission to erect at Chaul, at the mouth of the riven', a 
house for a factory for the ])urchas(‘ of pep])er and ginger 
in exchange' for merchandise from Jh)rtugal. The King 
seemed jdeased at the idea, but did not giv(‘ an imim'diate^ 
rejdy, as lie fean'd the' King of Calicut migljt jnake war 
against him. In order to delay matters, the King of 
Chaul kept the King of Calicut well informed in respect 
to these negotiations, who cautioned him to be can'ful, as 
a fortress tliere*, at the montli of the river, would be more 
detrimental to his biterests than one at ('aliciit. AVhile 
the King of (hiaul was thus putting the King of Calicut 
off his guard he was arranging matters satisfactorily with 
the (ioverm)r, with the assistance of the King of ddiana, 
who was friendly towards the Portuguese. The Governor 
having eventually obtained permission to erect a fortress, 
set to work and soon had a strong stockad(* built. In the 
centre he erected a square fortress, which contained also a 
church and dwelling-houses for 120 men, and armed it 

D r> j 
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with heavy artillery. The time occupied in l)uildmg this 
- ^ . massive stone fortress was not long, as it was begifri iin 

A.i). October, Ibol, and finished at the end of March, 1532. 

1531-1^3. Governor gave it the name of Santa Maria do (Jastello, 
and appointed Diogo Pereira as captain, and Manoel de 
Sousa had command of a fleet of twenty-two sliips to 
protect it by sea. 

Diogo da Silveira having plundered and burnt Patam. 
Pate, and Mangalore, iSuiio da Cunha resolved, if ])()ssibl(‘, 
to obtain sanction for the construction of‘ a fort at Dili by 
investing that place and cutting off' all supplies; and 
because the growth of Bassein seemed calculated to inter¬ 
fere with this design he determined first to destroy tliat 
city, lie accordingly set out early in 1532 with a fleet of 
150 sail, 3,000 Portuguese, and 200 Canarese. The place 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned with about 12,000 
men. Nuno divided his men into three companies, and 
attacked the fort simultaneously from three different 
points. Th(‘ enemy wer(' discouraged at the first attack, 
and retiri'd to the fort, whence they were speedily driven 
out, and they then fled to the mountains, after having lost 
000 in killed. The Portuguese then entered the fort, and 
in it were ca})tu]'ed above 400 ])ieces of cannon and a 
large supply of ammunition. Having ravaged the sur¬ 
rounding country and razed the fort, Nuno sent Manoel 
de Albiujuerque with twelve vessels and 300 men to 
destroy the fort of Daman. In this he was unsuccessful, 
but he burnt all the towns from Bassein to darapur, and 
having brought Thana, Bandora, Mahim,and Bombay under 
trit)ut(‘, he returned to Chaul witli much booty and many 
vessels which he had taken in those parts. 

About April, 1533, a fleet of six vessels arrived in 
India from Portugal, a seventh having been lost on the 
way. These brought orders that the commanders of forts 
should all be sworn by the Governor-General, from which 
it would appear that, up to then, they each acted indepen¬ 
dently as soon as they had received their appointments. 
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Nuiio never lost si^iit ot the one special instruction he chap. 
had received to construct a fort at Din, and in tlie year , ^ ^ . 

last mentioned Melitpie Toca.m, the lord of that city, sent a.d. 
to him requesting- that a responsible officer might he sent 
thither to treat about an attair of importance' to tlu' King 
of Portugal’s service. As it was w(‘ll known that 
MeliqiK' was not then in good favour witli tlu' King of 
Cambay, it was liopeal that terms might be arrangc'd with 
him to deliver over the city to tlu' Portuguest'. Accord¬ 
ingly, Vasco da, Ciinha was semt in compliance' with this 
request, and although he retui-ne'd without having con¬ 
cluded any dedinite arrangement in the' inatte'r, the' inte'r- 
view was not thought to have be'e'ii fruitless, a,nd hopes 
we're ente'rtaiiu'd that the' elesireel e)bjee‘t might yet be 
accomplisliesl. At the same' time 1'ristae) da (ia, win) was 
then at ('aml)ay, urge'd the' same matte'r upon the' King, 
who e'xpre'sse'd a ele'sire' for a |)e‘rsonal intervie'w with 
Niiiie) da (hinlia. d’he latter accorelingly proe:e'e'deel te) 

Dill with oiu' hiinelreHl sail, in whiedi were Portu¬ 

guese, but although the King was at Din at the' time;, he 
e'vaeleel an inter\iew by varie)us ])re'te\ts, and Nune) 
ae;cordingly re'turned to (ie)a. 

In the' folleiwing year, I5-I4, twe) fle'e-ts arri\eel freim 
Lisbon, the one consisting e)f twelve* ships with J,o()() 
ti<ditiim- me'ii, iineler the* commanel of Dom Pe'elro ele; 
(Aiste'llo-Praiice), and the; e)ther e)f five ships e:e)mmanele*e[ by 
Martini Affonso ele; Sousa, win) also hael a commissie)n as 
Admiral of the Indian Sea. Martini Aflbnso having been 
joined by othei’ fleets then in Ineliaii waters, preiceeeh'd 
against Daman with oOO men in forty vesse'ls. 'Che 
town was, on his approach, destre)yeel by its own cenn- 
niander, who them retired to the fort, which he; jire'pared 
to de'feiid ; it was, however, seion taken by the; Portu¬ 
guese*, and most ejf its flefenele;rs slain, after which the 
fort was ra/ed to the gremnd. The King of Cambay 
tiiereupein reejuested terms eif peace, being anxious, at the 
same time, to secure the friendship of the Portuguese 
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^ XV*' the Mughal. These Nuuo da Cunha granted, on 

^ ■ condition that Bassein, Avith its dependencies by sea and 

AD. land, sliould be made over to the King of Portugal for 
.^\i ships bound for the Red Sea, from the 
kingdom of Cambay, should set out from Bassein, and 
return thither to pay tlie duties; that no v{‘ssels should 
g(j to the other ports without leave from the Portuguese; 
that no ships of war sliould be built in any ports belong¬ 
ing to the King of Cambay; and that lie should no more 
give assistance to the Rumes. These terms liaving been 
agr(‘cd to, the Portugu(‘se had at last succeeded in obtaining 
a footing in the province of Cambay. 

The King of Cambay having been engaged for some 
time in a war with the Mughal, whose armies had overrun 
his territory and takcui s(‘veral places, desirial to secure 
the active assistance of the Portuguese in recovering his 
kingdom, and to this end he sent a message to Martini 
Afibiiso de Sousa, who was at Chaul, offering jiermission 
to th(‘ Portuguese to erect a fort at Diu. At the same 
time, too, it apjiears the Mughal sent a similar otter. 

Having dis[)atched a message to the (iovernor, Martini 
Affouso |)roc(‘eded to Diu, where he was ni(‘t by Simao 
Pereira, secretary to Nuiio da Cunha, who had been sent 
oil the same biisiiu'ss by the (rovernor. 'lliey arrived 
log(‘ther at their destination on the Lilst of September, 
lodJ, and very speedily setthM tlie terms of an agreement, 
whicli were to the folloAving effect: ’Phe King confirmed 
the previous agreement with regard to Bassein, that a part 
of tlie trade agreed to with regard to that pert should be 
transferred to Diu; that there should be a league, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, between the King of Portugal and 
liirnself; that a fort should be raised at Diu where and in 
what manner the Governor might a|)point; that a bulwark 
on the sea should be immediately handed over to the Por¬ 
tuguese ; and that the latter should not intm-fere with the 
King's revenues at Diu. News of the conclusion of this 
agreement was at once sent by special messengers to the 
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Khii' of Portuffiil and to jNuiio da Ounlia at Goa. The < iiai’. 

~ ^ . XV 

latter at once repaired to J)iu in ordta* to eoiniueiice th(‘ . 
construction of the fort, and was received by tlie King’ ^.d. 
with much liononr. 1684 - 36 . 

At this time there was at Din a Portuguese named 
Diogo Botellio, who was in disgratui with King Jofio b('- 
cause it was suspeetiul that he was disposed to show to 
the French the way to India. Having succcaaled in get¬ 
ting a copy of the agiT'enient entennl into witli the King 
of Cambay with n'gard lo Din, li(‘ (‘ml)ai’k(‘d with a h'w 
men in a barqiu‘ only 1<1/, feet in length, nine fec't i)road, 
and four and a half f(‘et deep, ket'ping s(‘cr(;t his real in¬ 
tentions until well out at sea.. Having tluni divulg(‘d Ids 
scheme, he persuaded the men to bear him company, 
which they agreed to until, after a tinu', being r(‘dnced 
to considerabh' straits, they plotted his death, in nthnnpt- 
ing which, they killed a scu'vant, which occasioiusl all the 
sailors to be slain. Without seamen or ])ilot, Potelho lu'ld 
on his course, and in due time arrived at Lisbon, wh(‘re 
the barque was immediately burnt, in onhu* that it might 
not be discovered that it was possil)le to ])erforin tin* 
voyage in so small a vess(d. Hn* King was grenlly pleased 
with the n(‘ws he brought, and restored J)iogo Hotel ho 
to the royal favour, bnt made him no other reward for 
his venturesome journey. 

Nuno da (hinha set vigorously to work to construct a 
fort at Din, which was speedily completed, and plac(‘d 
under the command of Manoel de Sousa with bOO Por¬ 
tuguese and an armament of sixty large cannon. 

At the re([uest of the King, Nuno sent Vasco Piresi de 
Sampayo, with '2^)0 Portuguese, to recover the fort of 
Varivene, on the Indus, which had been takcm from him 
by the Mughals. Early in the morning, after arrival off that 
fort, the Portngues(‘ landed with ladders, and commenced 
the attack; but the place was so vigorously deh^nded by 
the Mughals that at sunset Vasco Hires ordered his m(‘n to 
retire for the night, in order that the wounded rniglit be 
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chai'. attended to. More cannon were landed, so that the walls 
nii<j;ht be demolished and the necessity of an escalade 
avoid(‘d. All was prepared for an attack at dawn the next 
1 tli(‘Mu^hals retired from the fortress during the 

night, when the Portuguese landed the next morning 
they found the |)lace deserted. Having hoisted a Hag for 
th(' B(‘dur (King of Cambay) and hamhul the fort over to 
tlie (mjf' (^afar with instructions to put it in a propel’ state 
ol’ d(‘fence, Vasco Pir(‘s left for Diu. Nuno also sent 
Manoel d(* Maccalo to the relief of Broach, but the force 
which accompanied him was too small ibr the pur|)ose, 
and he returned without accomplisliing anything. At the 
instanc(‘ of Nuno da (uinlia, Nizamahico made jicace Avith 
the King of Cambay, and assistiul him against his enemy, 
dlie prestaice of tlu' Portugiies(‘ at Diu also jirevented 
King lluinayun fVoin attacking that place, as he had 
oth(‘rwis(‘ intended to have done. 

Th(‘ King of (umbay, having succeeded in recoAcring 
portions of his territory by the aid of tlu' ]\)rtuguese, 
began to regret having given tlnun permission to build a 
fort at Diu, and commenced tlu' construction of a wall 
betwiam it and the city. This, however, after some argu- 
inent, Auiio ptu'suaded him to discontiume Nuno, at the 
end of March, Idod, went to Basseiii, where found all 
the matcuaals naidy for the construction of a fortress, and 
having tix(‘d uiion a site, the work was at once com¬ 
menced. Having left a considei’able ([uantity of artillery 
then* and ai)])ointed (uircia de Sa. as captain, the (iovernor 
proceeded to Chaul. 

Ay iiilst these events w t're taking place in India, the King 
of Achiii was acting V(‘ry treacherously towards the Portu¬ 
guese in Malacca. I nder the ])lea of desiring peace, he 
induced the Governor there to send ambassadors, whom he 
waylaid on the high sea and murdered ; he also took a 
se(‘ond l^)rtuguese vessel, sent on a similar errand, and 
murdered all on board. After this he joined with the 
King of Aril in an attempt to capture Malacca, and 
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entered into correspondence for this ])iirpose with Sinayn 
Raja, a wealthy Moor, who lived in that city. con¬ 

spiracy was, however, discovered ; Sinaya was taken and 
thrown headlong from a tower, and tlu' danger to Malacca 
was, for the time, removed. 

Under date the loth January, looO, Affonso M(‘xia., 
captain of ('ochin, wroh' a letter to the Xing of l\)i‘tiigal, 
in Avhich he gav(‘avery nnsatisfactory ;ic(a)iint of th(‘ stat(‘ 
of affairs in the East, which throws sonu' light upon tlu' 
failure' of the administration at that date'; the substance of 
this lettei' was as follows :— 

‘'As regards affaiis in Malacca, tin' King of Hintam is 
no longer there', anel e'\e'rything is ejuiet. The captains ed* 
those parts have' the' same' h;ibit as the)se in Vfrica of 
always making out that the'V are e'ithe'r being besiege'el e)r 
that they are' suffering from famine. This ismere'ly a way 
of making out tluit their duties are heavieu* than tlu'y 
really are, in orde'i* that theii* se'rvices may bo the' more' 
nmiembereel anel re'wardeei. llie traeh' also is mne*h more' 
profitable for tlu' e!a])tains and lh)rtugue'se‘ ofiiea'rs the're^ than 
for your Majesty, as the' Malace:a traele is e'litire'ly eairrieel 
e)n by junks anel native cral't which are' controlh'd by the'se* 
ve'ry Eortuguese', whopayye)ur Majeysty no eluties or ta,.\es. 
The trade and revenue' e)f ye)ur Maje'sly's factory is tlu're'by 
eni the decline, anel your Majesty’s re've'iiue's from Malae'e'a 
will be almost nil as le)ng as these captains remain tlnae. 

" As regards the Moluccas, it is ge)ingfre)ni bad to worse;, 
and were it not for ye)ur Majesty’s instructions te) reime'dy the 
evils there, it we)uld alme>st appear aelvisabh' te) abanele)n 
those islands. The cause of all this e'vil X to be; attribuj^ed 
to avarice, jealousies, anel difference's betwe'e'ii the' e‘aj)tains 
there, whereby they have lu'glccted their duties, and ye)ur 
Majesty’s interests have suffe*re*el. Ye)ur Maje.'sty up te) the 
present has not been ke])t informe'd of the affairs at the 
Moluccas, as information we)uld lU'ce'ssarily have te) come 
from |)eople there who, were they to wilte, we)ulel naturally 
incriminate themselves. 
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XV. 


1630 . 


The Governor in Council having decided not to go 
this year to Diu, has divided your Majesty’s fleet into 
three squadrons; one to guard the Malabar coast, one to 
war against Cambay, and the third to capture prizes near 
(’ape Guardafui. 

Wliat we require now to fully equip the various (‘.raft 
we hav(‘ liere is as follows : 100 falcces pedrciros (swivel 
guns); 200 hercoH (a species of ancient cannon), 50 
camellos pedreiros (swivel guns), the necessary carriages 
for tlie above guns, besides 200 extra carriages for the 
Jdlcws, and oOO extra carriages for the camellos already in 
use, tli(‘ cm riages of which are eaten away with rust. 

'‘The ])rinci])al reason we have no pepper is because the 
coast is not well protected, and it is taken to Mecca, Diu, 
and elsewhere. 

“ Lo]K) \'az de Sainpayo, who was Governor, leaves here 
as a prisoner, and his estates have been confiscated to your 
Majesty ; in my opinion not without cause. I was one of 
the witnesses at an enquiry respecting his conduct, but 
what I gave evidence for was one of his minor faults, lie 
and 1 endeavoured to be as friendly as possible for the 
sake of your Majesty’s sm’vicag but at times there' were 
differences and disputes l)etw(*en us. Last year we had a 
gi’eat dispute, because h(‘ had drawn a considerable sum 
above the amount he was entitled to. On looking into 
tile accounts, before the arrival of Nuno da (ainha, I 
found he had received four contos (4,()()(),()()0 lans) more 
than he had a right to. 1 requesti^d him to refund the 
money, and on his refusing to do so, I placed th(‘ matter 
in the hands of IS uno da Cunha, who will, no doubt, write 
to your Majesty on tlu' subject. 

# * # * * 


“We have received ne^vs from Calicut that certain 
Rumes from Jedda are iio\v in tlie River Chale, wLere 
they have a ship laden with pepper ready to sail. If they 
can only manage to put our ships off their guard for 
twenty-four hours they could manage to get safely away. 
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so they have offered the Kiii^ of Calicut 1(),(H)() faiues* chap, 
to send certain tustas out to sea, in order to attract our ^ 
attention. The King did all he could to get this arrange'- a.d. 
ment carried out for the sake of the money, but the crews lA-U)-32. 
would not venture out. 

“Betwe(ui Baticala and(Toa tlieri' arecertainplacescalh'd 
Onor, Mergeu, and Aiicola, from ^vhi(•h I hear d,()()() 
crusados worth of |)('])|>er are annually sliipjxMl to Din, 

Ormuz, and dedda, carried l)y Moorish vu'ssels. These 
places are under the dominion of tlu' (iuc'en of (iuar(;opa, 
who in her turn is subject to the King of Narsynga. 

This pepper is larger than that in Oochin, luit is lighter 
and not so hot. It appears to me that wt‘ ought to 
secure tliis pc'ppc'r (although it is not of tlu' best (piality), 
and this might bc' done by concluding a, tn'aty with the 
Queen.” 

In August, IddO, Oont^ailo Bereira went li’om Malacca, 
to the Moluccas, and on the way visited tiu' King of 
Borneo, offering him libiudy to trade' at Malacca. On 
arrival at Termite, Dorn Jorge eh' Mem'zes (h'livered ovi'r 
the fort to Bereira, together with King (dichil Dajalo, 
the King of I'eriiate, who was confined theredn. The 
Queen, his inotlnu, brouglit serious charge's against Dom 
Jorge de Menezes em account of his cruelty, a,ml having 
examined into the circumstances of the' case^, (ie)ne;alo 
Bereira agreed to set the King at liberh ; lie' re'lieved llie 
King of Tidore of the excessive triliute im|)Oseel u[)on him 
by Dom Jorge, which lie was ejuite unalile to pay; and he 
also effected an honourable acceunmodation with the 
S|)anish captain Ferelinanel de la Torre. He then J*ent 
Dom Jorge de .Meneze's as a ])risoner to (ion, ivheiice he 
was dispatched to Bortugal, and was on arrival banished 
to Brazil, where he^ was killed in a fight with the natives. 

Lopo Vaz de Sampayo had sent Dom Martim de Mello 
Jusarte to Sunda in the year 1528, and in 15o2 Nuno da 
Cunha concluded a treaty with the inhabitants of that 


* About £48. 
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CHAP, island, under whicli it was made over to Doin Joao III., 
—King of Portugal. This is referred to in a document* 
A.L>. preserved in the arcliivcs at Lisbon, which is to the 
1582. following effect:— 

it known to all that on the 27th January, 1532, 
ill the island of Sunda, at the port of Agasim., Dom 
Joao HI., King of Portugal, &c., by his duly appointed 
representatives, contracted with the Sabatnd ar of the 
place and Ai Talapo, the Captain Abidola, besides other 
chiefs and merchants of Agasim, a treaty of peace, and 
thereupon sailed to the port of Panaruca, where they 
erected a stone memorial on which were carved the 
ro 3 ail arms of Portugal as a remembrance of the dis¬ 
covery of that island by the subjects of the King of 
Portugal, three crosses being also placed close to it; 
the stone memorial with the royal arms being a token 
of the King of Portugal’s acquisition of all riglits, posses¬ 
sion, and seigniorage over the whole island of Sunda. 
The said representatives of the King of Portugal then 
sailed to the islands of Timor and the islands of Panda, 
where they remained during the monsoon, and concluded 
treaties of peace and commerce with the inhabitants, 
under which the bahar of cloves was to be purchased for 
three pieces of red cloth, and the bahar of mace, or seven 
bahars of nutmeg were to be exchanged at the same 
price. These representatives of the King of Portugal 
also confirmed and ratified the rights of Portugal by 
reason of the stone memorials bearing the Portuguese 
arms, which previous captains had erected there. The 
repiiesentatives of the King of Portugal left on the island 
of Sunda, as a testimony of friendship, two flags, one with 
the cross of Christus, and the other with the emblem of 
Hope." 

Gon^alo Pereira, having discovered serious defalcations 
of revenue at Ternate, the Portuguese officers concerned 
conspired with the Queen to get rid of him, and he was 

* Corpo Chronologico^ Part L, Maco 48, Doc. 47. 
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accordingly murdered. The conspirators then elected chap. 
Vicente da Fonseca, one of their companions, to succeed 
him, and this appointment was followed by a series of con- a.d. 
spiracies and intrigues which kept the islands in a continual ' 
ferment, 'fins cotning to the knowledge of Nuno da 
Cunlia, hi! sent I'ristao de Ataide to command there in 
October, 1588, where he was well received both by Vicente 
da Fonseca and by the King Tabarija, who was then 
at war with the King of (iilolo. Subsequently, Tristao de 
Ataide seized Vicente da Fonseca and sent him in irons to 
Goa, charged with tlie murder of Captain Gon^'alo Pereira 
and the exiling of King Dagalo, besides other evil deeds. 

The charges were duly laid before the Governor, but 
Fonseca was not punislied. In his passage to Goa, Fonseca 
was accompanied by the Castilians from Gilolo, wlio ])ro- 
ceeded thus to India in order to be sent borne to Spain in 
the Portuguese ships. 'I'lie change in the government of 
the Moluccas was not followed by any improvement. 
Tristao de Ataide sent many prisoners to Goa for crimes 
for which he w^as liimself responsible, and, instead of 
endeavouring to promote the interests of Portugal in tliese 
islands, his tlioughts were only how he coidd liest enrich 
himself. Intrigues with reference to the native govern¬ 
ments continued as before, which were only put a stof) to 
by the arrival of Antonio Galvao to take possession of the 
command. 

The Adil Khan, having engaged in ivar with Cotama- 
luco, a neiglibouring Power, whose headquarters were at 
Golconda, which stronghold he attacked with an army of 
500,000 men, was killiid, whereupon a contention arose 
between his two sons relative to the succession. I^uno da 
Cunha seized upon the country on the mainland opposite 
to Goa, for the protection of which a fort was erected at 
Rachol, but not without opposition, since Solyman Aga 
did all he could to prevent its construction, and had seve¬ 
ral engagements with the Portuguese, but without effecting 
his object. 
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CHAP. The Acedc Khan (a powerful chieftain near (xoa) being 
. very much pressed by the Adil Khan to enter upon a war 
A.D. against those Goanese territories, and to demolisli the fort 
1686 . Qf Kachol, he sent his captain, Soleymaga, mth 300 horse 
and 8,000 picked foot soldiers, besides a larger number of 
arcliers, to invade those territories. This fact coming to 
the knowledge of Dorn Joao Pereira at (ioa, he started, in 
the beginning of February, 1536, with a force of 300 horse 
and 600 infantry to oppose him. Soleymaga pitched his 
camp about a league from tliefort of Rachol, and, perceiv¬ 
ing ])om Joao’s advance, moved towards some hills two 
leagues further off Dorn Joao Pereira went in pursuit, 
engaged them for some time, and finally drove them 
towards a river, in wliich many were drowned in the 
attempt to cross it. Dorn Joao and his forces returned to 
the enemy’s camp, where they found a large supply of 
])rovisions, arms, horses, and cattle. Fhe Portuguese 
losses amounted to several wounded, but not one killed. 
The enemy left over 1,000 killed on the held, among the 
number being the Moorish captain’s nephew and three 
other chiefs. The Portuguese then returned to Goa, 
where they were received with great rejoicings. Soon 
after this the Governor arrived at Goa, whereupon the 
Acede Khan sent him a message requesting that the 
territories of Rachol might be returned to him, and that 
the castle should be demolished. Nuno replied that, as 
regarded the territories, he had no objedion to hand them 
over, but that he could not think of demolishing the 
castle without the sanction of llis Majesty the King of 
Pc^rtugal, who had only given him authority to build 
fortresses, but not to pull them down, and that he need 
not, therefore, trouble himself about sending any more 
messages. The Acede Khan immediately declared war, 
but gave all Portuguese in his territories ten days to leave 
them, as after that period any found and captured would 
receive no quarter. The Portuguese within the specified 
time took refuge in the castle, and the Acede Khan, on 
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the tenth day, marched against them with a large army. chap. 
A pitched battle toek place, in which the Moors were ^ 
defeated with heavy loss. 

The Acede Khan, being still pressed by the Adil Khan l63t). 
to carry on the war until he should liave succeeded in de¬ 
molishing the fortress of Rachol, colh'cted a force of 4,000 
infantry and 800 horse, the command of wliich lie gave to 
a Turk named ^arnabeiiue. This force invaded the 
province of Bardes, whereupon the Governor called upon 
all men to be in readiness to proceed to Bardes with 
Antonio da Silveira. The Portuguese force marclied 
towards the enemy in duly, 1530, and attacked them witli 
such determination that they were soon routed, and fled 
towards a neighbouring jungle. Tlie Portuguese lost in 
the engagement twenty-seven killed besides fifty Canarese, 
and they had also a large number wounded, 'flie enemy’s 
loss was over 1,0()() killed, amongst whom was the com¬ 
mander, ^arnabeque. The Acede Khan was so disgiistial 
with the results of these two battles that he never again 
returned to attack the Portuguese in tlie oiien. After 
constructing a strong palisade, and h‘aving it in charge 
of fifty men, Antonio da Silveira proceeded to Goa, 
where he was received by the (h)vernor with great pomp 
and rejoicings. 

As the captains of the Acede Klian had always been 
defeated in previous battles, the Ac(‘de Khan determined 
to conduct the next war in person, so he collected a large 
army, and fixed his camp about half a league from the 
castle of liachol, with the object of* besieging the place. 

He constructed palisades and stockades round the castle, 
and having placed a large number of guns in commanding 
positions, he succeeded in cutting oft all communications 
with the fort. The Portuguese made several unsuccessful 
sorties, in which they lost heavily in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. The Acede Khan liad the wounded prisoners 
carefully attended to, and returned them to the Governor, 
saying he was anxious the war should cease, and that if 
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the castle were demolished he would be on friendly terms 
with Portugal. The Portuguese, finding the struggle hope¬ 
less, ceased hostilities, and, having taken all the guns, &c., 
from the fort, blew it up in several places at once. 

Whilst these events were taking place at Goa, the King 
of Calicut was induced by the King of Cambay to attempt 
to drive out the Portuguese, for which purpose he marched 
an ai’iiiy to Kranganur and Vypin. The latter were 
joined by the King of Cochin with 20,000 Nairs, and 
succeeded in defending the passes against the enemy 
during the winter. On the 19th September Martim 
Aflbnso de Sousa set out from Goa with IbO men in 
fifteen vessels, and being opposed by a number of Nairs 
at Calamute, he defeated them and burnt the town, 
taking also seven barques. On arrival at Cocliin he was 
joined by reinforcements lately arrived froin Ijisbon, 
whereupon the King of Calicut retired, and Martim AfFonso 
then marched against liepelim, which city he captured and 
plundered, and then burnt. The King of ('alicut next 
made an attempt on the pass of Cambalam, but after being 
defeated in six battles he again retired. The Zamorin 
then fitted out a naval expedition against the Portuguese, 
by which means he drew off their forces from Cochin, and 
in their absence he advanced against that place with a 
large army, but Martim Affbnso hearing of this at once 
returned, and the Zarnorin’s army thereupon retired with¬ 
out striking a blow. 

Sultan Bedur, the King of Cambay, having suffered 
severe losses owing to the invasion of his territories by 
the Mughal, was at last constrained to apply to the Portu¬ 
guese for assistance, in return for which he gave the long- 
desired permission for the erection of a fort at Diu, and 
he also confirmed the surrender of Bassein to the Portu- 
jruese. The conditions of the latter were included in a 

o 

treaty entered into between Sultan Bedur and Nuno da 
Cunba in December, 1534, according to which the former 
gave and bequeathed to the King of Portugal, from 
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that day forth and for ever, the city of Basseiii, its tend- chap, 
tories, islands and seas, with all its revenues, &c., in the . 
same way as he, Sultan Bedur, King of Guzerat, lield 
them before, provided that all the vessels from the king- l''')34-36. 
dom of Guzerat, bound for the Straits, should first call at 
Bassein for passes, and on the return voyage call there 
again in order to ])ay thi; customary dues, under ])enalty 
and risk of seizure. No ships of war were to be built at 
any of the ports in the kingdom of Guzerat, but any 
number of trading ships might be constructed in them. 

The King, Sultan Bedur, agreed not to allow any Rumes 
to enter his dominions, nor assist them in any way with 
provisions; he also undertook to liberate Diogo de Mes- 
quita, Lopo Fernandes Pinto, Manoel Mendes, Joao de 
Lima, and all the other Portuguese held by him in caj)- 
tivity. .A-ll horses from the Straits of Mecca, and from 
other parts of .\rabia, during the first three years after the 
completion of the fortress of Bassein, were to proceed 
thither, in order that Sultan Bedur and his vassals, might 
purchase them there on payment of the customary duos to 
the King of Portugal, and they were not to be taken to 
the Deccan, Canara, or Malabar. The sum of 5,000 larins* 
which had hitherto been applied, out of the revenues of 
Bassein, to the Mosques, was to continue to be so applied; 
and a further sum of 200 pardaos, paid to the lascars of 
the two fortresses of Aceira and Coeja, was also to remain 
a charge against those same revenues. 

On the 25th October, 1535, a treaty of peace and com¬ 
merce was concluded at Diu, between Sultan Bedur and 
Nuno da Cunha, under which the latter agreed to assist 
the former against his enemies by land and sea. In this 
document the surrender of Bassein to the King of Portu¬ 
gal was confirmed, and it was also stipulated that he should 
be [lermitted to erect a fortress at Diu, but the revenues 
of that port were to remain in the possession of the King 
of Guzerat. 

* The larin was a Persian coin worth about sixpence. 
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CHAP. Nuno da Cunha lost no time in the erection of a fort at 
^. Diu, which was soon completed, and the command of it 
A.i). entrusted to Manoel de Sousa, with 900 Portuguese and 
1535-36. sixty large pieces of ordnance. In fulfilment of his obli¬ 
gations under the treaty, Nuiio da Cunha persuaded 
Nizamaluco not only to make peace with Sultan Bedur, 
but even to assist liirn against his enemies. Vasco Pires 
de Sampayo succcHuled in recovering Varivene for the 
Sultan, and Martim Affonso de Sousa furtlier assisted 
him in the recovery of other territories, with the aid of 
500 troops which Nuno da Cunha lent him. 

The King of Cambay (Bedur) had no sooner regained 
possession of liis territories, by the aid of the Portuguese, 
than lie began to regret having granted them permission 
to erect a fort at Diu, and he accordingly began to make 
arrangements with the view of driving them out and gain¬ 
ing possession of it himself, for whicli purpose he intended 
first to kill the commander, Manoel de Sousa, but he, 
having been duly warned of the King’s intentions, was 
placed on his guard against them. Thereiiiion the King 
wrote to Nuno da Cunha, desiring his presence at Diu, 
intending to make him his first victim. Nuno accordingly 
proceeded to Diu accompanied by Antonio da Silveira, 
where he arrived about the end of Decemlxu', 15o(), fully 
informed of the King’s intentions, and excused himself 
from landing on the plea of indisposition, whereupon the 
King went to visit Nuno on board his ship, accompanied by 
tliirteen men of rank. Nothing of importance transpired 
at this meeting, but whilst Nuno da Cunha fully intended 
to invite the King to the fort to visit him, with the view 
of securing him there, the King had it in contemplation to 
sei7.e Nuno at a dinner he intended to give in his honour, 
and then to send him to the grand Turk in a cage. As 
the King was proceeding to land, accompanied by his own 
and Portuguese officers, each full of suspicion of the other, 
a chance accident brought about an emeute^ in which both 
the King and Manoel de Sousa were killed. 
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The following account of this event, from a native source, chap. 
is taken from the “ Akbar-Nama ” of Sliaikh Abu’-l Fagl 
contained in The History of India, as told by its own ^ 
Historians, by the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B.: “ VV^lien ir>36-37. 
lliimayun returned to Agra, Bhupal Rai, the ruler of 
Hijagarh,* finding the fort of Mandu empty, came up 
boldly, and took possession of it. Kadir Shah also i‘(?turiied 
there, and Miran Muhammad Faruki also came up from 
Burhan]nir. Sultan Bahadur remained a fortniglit at 
Ohanipanir, and tljeii returned to J)iu. Upon reaching 
the port lie found the Portuguesci commander had 
arrived there with his vessels and fighting men. Tlie 
Portuguese cliief was apprehensive that as tlie Sultan ^vas 
no longei* in want of assistance lie meditated some 
treachery. So lie sent to inform the Sultan that lie had 
come as requested, but that he was ill and unable to go 
on shore, so that the interview must be deferred until he 
got better. The Sultan, quitting the royal road of safety, 
proceeded on the oixl Ramazan, 94o II. (15oG~'>7 a.d.), 
with a small escort, on board a boat to visit tlui (iovcunor. 

As soon as he reached the vessel b(‘ discovered that it 
was a mere pretence of sickness, and lie was soriy that In^ 
had come. He souglit to return directly ; but the 
Portuguese were unwilling that such prey should escape 
them, and hoped tliat by kee])ing liim prisoner they 
might obtain some more ports. The (jovernor came 
forward, and asked the Sultan to stay a little while, and 
examine some curiosities he had to present. The Sultan 
requested that they might be sent after him, and turned 
quickly towards his own boat. A European kazi (priest!) 
placed himself in the Sultan’s way, and bade him sto[). 

The Sultan, in exasperation, drew his sword, and cleft 
him in twain ; then he kiaped into his own boat. The 
Portuguese vessels which were around drew together 
round iho Sultan’s boat, and a fight began. The Sultan 
and Rumi Khan threw themselves into the water. A 

* sixty miles south of Mandu. 
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friend among the Portuguese stretched a hand to Rumi 
Khan and saved liim ; but the Sultan was drowned in the 
waves. His companions also perished.” 

On hearing of the death of the King, the people of Diu 
began to abandon the city, fearing that the Portuguese 
would fall upon it for the sake of the plunder, but they 
returned upon the publication of a proclamation by Nuno 
da Cunha assuring them of their safety. In the palace 
were found, besides quantities of ammunition, a large 
number of brass and iron cannon, including three basilisks 
of such great size that Nuno sent one of them to Portugal 
as a curiosity, which was afterwards kept at the castle of 
S. Julian, at the mouth of the Tagus, and called The 
Gun of Diu.” 

Amongst the King's papers were found letters from Saf 
Cham, giving an account of the progress he had made 
towards bringing a Turkish force to attack the Portu¬ 
guese, and co])ies of others from the King to tlie chiefs of 
Aden and Xael, on the same subject. Having collected a 
large amount of evidence to this effect, Nuno da Cunha 
summoned a meeting of all the prineijial mercliants and 
learned men of the place, and laid before them tliese 
evidences of the King’s treachery, and he obtained from 
them certificates of tlnfir ajiproval of his action towards 
the King, in Arabic and Persian, duly signed and attested, 
which he sent to the Ibdnces of the Deccan, Narsinga, 
Ormuz, and the coast of Arabia as far as Aden, that they 
might be duly informed of the truth of the circumstances 
that had led to the King’s death. In order to satisfy the 
])(;ople of Diu, Nuno ordered that the Mohammedans 
should be allowed the free exercise of their religion and 
laws; that the constitutions made by Bedur should be 
observed as in his lifetime; and that all pensions and 
allowances granted by him should be continued. 

After the death of Bedur, Mir Mahomed Zaman,* 

* Mir Mahomed Zaman was brotlier- viously kuowu as Mamedas Khan, 
in-law of the Mughal, and was pro- 
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descended from the King* of Dellii, wlio had reigiu'd chap, 
in Cambay, having robbed the (iueen mother of over 
two millions of gold, collected together over five thousand 
adherents, by whom he Avas proclaimed King of Guzei'at, 1537-^8, 
and he tlieii entered Novanaguer, wlience he sent to Nnno 
da Cunha, acquainting him of liis assumption of power, 
and desiring his assistance, in return for whicli he offered 
the Portuguese all the coast from Mangalor to Shial Het, 
he town of Daman as far as Bassein, the royal residence 
at Novanaguer, and other advantages. Tliis offer Nuno 
accepted, and caused Mir Mahomed to be proclainn^d 
King in the mosque at Diu, at the same time advising 
him to raise forces to defend liis position against possible 
pretenders, lie, howc'ver, neglected tliis very necessary 
precaution, the result being tiiai Mahomet, nephew of 
Bedur, marched against him, with a very large force, and 
liaving corrupted his principal adherents by bribes, tliese 
deserted him, and he was obliged to fiy the country, and 
proceeded to Omaun, King of the Mughals, of whom he 
received the kingdom of Bengal. The compierors calhal 
Antonio da Silveira, commander of Diu, to account for 
tlie King’s death, and, being satisfied of the causes, pro- 
])osed a peace, but, as they refused the conditions granted 
by Mir Mahomed, negotiations were broken ofl‘. 

Pate Marcar, a Avealthy Moor of (/ochin, in retaliation 
for the Portuguese having taken some of his vessels, now 
entered into a. league witli the King of C’alicut, Avho fur¬ 
nished him Avith fifty ships, 2,000 men, and 400 jueces of 
cannon, Avith Avhich he Avent to the assistance of Madune 
Pandar against his brother, the King of Ceylon, Avho was 
an ally of the Poi’tuguese. He attacked several Portu¬ 
guese vessels Avith varying success, and destroyed a toAvii 
of the Christians beyond Cape Comorin. Martim Affonso 
returned to Cochin for reinforcements, and on his Avay back, 
on the 15th of February, 1538, engaged Pate Marcar at 
Beadala, putting his forces to flight, and rescuing several 
Portuguese he had taken and reduced to slavery. Martim 
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CHAP. Aflfonso hen3 captured twenty-three barques, 400 cannon, 

, l,b00 muskets, and many prisoners. He then sailed to 
A.i>. Colombo, and relieved the King of that place, who was 
1687-38. besieged by his brother, Madune Pandar. On his way 
bac:k, he captured several richly-laden vessels, and then 
proc('eded to Dili, where a great Turkish fleet was ex- 
])ected. About this time IMuno da Cunha commenced 
the construction of a vast cistern at Diu, and also added 
new fortifications, the better to enable it to withstand a 
siege if necessary. Having accomplished these objects, 
he ])roceeded to Goa. 

About this time attempts were made to extend Portu¬ 
guese influence in Bengal. The capital of that kingdom 
was then at (jour, where one Martini Affonso de Mello 
Jusarte, with several other Portuguese, was prisoner, 
d'hese assisted tlie King successfully against the Patanas, 
with whom he was at war, and subsequently obtained 
their liberty through the influence of Coje Xabadim, a 
rich Moor, wlio promised, if Muno da Cunha would carry 
him to Ormuz, he would obtain for the King of Portugal 
permission to construct a fort in the port of Cdiatigaum 
(Chittagong). Nuno at once assented to this proposal, 
and sent Martim Affonso with 200 men in five vessels for 
tliat purpose, who also carried a present for the King. 
Tlie latter, however, not only refused to receive the 
present, but seized Affonso and thirteen of his com¬ 
panions. 

On this becoming known to Nuno da Cunha, he sent 
Antonio da Silva Menezes, ivitli bbO men in nine vessels, to 
secure the release of the prisoners, with the assistance of 
Coje Xabadim, and he detained a ship of his richly laden 
as securiiy for his hond fide action in the matter. Antonio 
da Silva forwarded a letter from the Governor to the Kino* 

o’ 

accompanied by a present from Chittagong, but as no 
reply arrived, after waiting a long time for it, Menezes 
concluded that the King had taken his messengers 
prisoners, and he thereupon, without waiting to receive 
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confirmation of bis apprehensions, burnt Cliittagong and chap. 
other places on the coast. No sooner had he done this 
than tlie King’s answer arrived, hut the latter, when hear- ^ 
ing what Meuezes had done, retained his prisoners, and 1637-38. 
treated tliein with greater severity than before. Shortly 
afterwards, liowever, Shore Khan revolted against the 
King of Bengal, and was only defeated by the aid of tlu^ 
Portuguese, in consequence of whicli the King gave them 
their liberty. Subse(iuently, liowever, Shere Khan re¬ 
newed the attack, and took (four and plundered it. The 
King, who was wounded in the engagement, died on liis 
way to Huinayun, and the Mughal appoiuted Mir Maho¬ 
med Zaman, who had lately lost the kingdom of Cambay, 
in his place. Shere Khan, however, soon returned, and 
drove .Mir Mahomed out of Gour. Huraayun, the Mughal, 
then led an army against Shere Khan, Imt was defeated 
and forced to fly with only a few retainers to Lahore. 

Shere Khan then attacked Calijor of the Resbutos, but 
was himself killed in this enterprise by the bursting of 
a gnu. 

At Malacca the Portuguese had trouble during the 
governorship of Nuno da Cuiiha. Dorn Paulo da (fama, 
who was in command there, sent ambassadors to Alaudim, 

King ofViaiitana,* to settle terms of friendly intercourse, 
but he, seizing the ambassadors, hound them, and poured 
boiling water on them till they died, and then gave their 
bodies to be devoured by wild beasts. A naval expedition 
sent against him to avenge this cruelty was almost an¬ 
nihilated. Dorn Estevam da (fama, liowever, led an 
expedition against the King and took the city Tor, which 
he plundered and then burnt. The King shorily after¬ 
wards, howev^er, recommenced acts ol hostilities against 
Malacca, whereupon Dom Estevam returned with-400 
men, and having reduced him to submission, forced upon 
him a treaty under which he was to send to Malacca all 

•Viantana is tli« south-east point leagues distant from that city, 
of the coast of Malacca, about forty 
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CHAP, the cannon he possessed; to build no more ships of war; 
to erect no forts; to restore all prisoners and goods 
taken; and to agree to a free commercial intercourse 
1537-38. with Malacca. 

At Patane, a Portuguese fleet defeated one led by the 
Admiral of Ujantana, who was also joined by some vessels 
from Java. At the Moluccas, Tristao de Ataide was the 
cause of great disorders by his maladministration, and 
Antonio Galvao was therefore sent to succeed him. He, 
on his arrival, first saw to the Portuguese positions being 
placed in an efficient state of defence, and by his ])rudence 
and justice soon restored order there. At Tidore, the 
Portuguese were besieged by eight Kings. Thither, 
therefore, Antonio Galvao proceeded, and by skilful 
generalship obtained possession of the fort, which he 
burnt, and afterwards entirely destroyed the city; but 
subsequently, on the conclusion of a treaty of peace, lie 
undertook to rebuild it. By his judicious behaviour, also, 
he quieted a rebellion which broke out at Ternate against 
the King of that island, lie himself refusing an ofter tliat 
was made to him of the crown. Being very much re¬ 
duced in numbers by the desertion of certain mutineers, 
who left the island because Galvao interfered with their 
frauds in the matter of the trade in cloves, a large fleet 
set out from Java, Banda, Macassar, and Amboyna, with 
the intention of obtaining cargoes of cloves by force from 
the Moluccas ; Galvao, however, sent such a force as he 
could muster against them, winch defeated the combined 
fleet at Amboyna, and took several vessels, cannon, arms, 
and. prisoners. 

On its return from Amboyna, the Portuguese fleet, 
under Diogo Lopes de Azevedo, called at several islands, 
intent upon converting the inhabitants to Christianity, in 
which they met with considerable success. Galvao lu'xt 
sent Francisco de Castro, with two priests, on a similar 
errand, and tliese discovered the island of Satigana, 
where Castro made peace with the King, which was con- 
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firmed by drinking each other’s blood, and the King, ('hap. 
Queen, a son, three brothers, and many nobles were bap- 
tised, Next they discovered the island Mindanao, where ^"7^ 
the same happened, and subsequently the Kings of 1538. 
Butuan, Pimilarano, and Camisino were baptised. Fran¬ 
cisco de Castro took with him to Ternate many sons of 
the new converts, for wliose instruction (ialvao, at liis 
own expense, erected a seminary, which was the first 
institution of that kind established by the Portuguese in 
the East Indies. The term of Galvao’s command having 
now expired, many of the neighbouring Kings desired that 
he might be reappointed for life, but tliis was not con¬ 
ceded. Before leaving Ternate, Galvao built a. fort and 
several houses after the Spanish fasliion, and the King of 
Ternate,Tbllowing his example, beautified the city with 
many buildings, and brought water to the city from three 
leagues off. He also granted lands to the Portuguese, wlio 
began to erect country liouses and to ])lant orchards and 
gardens. llis command at Ternate expiring, Cahao 
returned to Portugal embarrassed with debts, but hoping 
on his arrival to be rewarded for his past services. In tliis, 
however, he was disap[)ointed, for he only met witli con¬ 
tempt and misery, and was left by an ungrateful country 
to die in a hospital. 

Bedur, the King of Cambay, had before; his death sent a 
present to the Grand Turk, desiring his assistance in ex¬ 
pelling the Portuguese from his dominions, and a renegade 
Portuguese at Constantinople encourag(‘d him >vith the 
idea that it might easily be accomplished. The (fraud 
Turk accordingly ordered a large fleet to be fitted out^for 
the purpose, and gave the command of it to the eunuch 
Solyman Bashaw, the Governor of Cairo. It appears that 
Solyman obtained this command by offering to fit out the 
fleet at his own cost, although in the end lie did this at 
the expense of others, by putting to death many rich men 
and seizing their estates. The fleef consisted of seventy 
sail, and contained 7,000 land-men, besides the sailors, 
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CHAP, many of which latter he took out by force from Venetian 
galleys then at Alexandria. 

^ Solyman soon exhibited the ferocity ot his character by 

1538. putting to death 200 soldiers because they complained at 
being put to the oars. At Zebet, after receiving a rich 
present, he beheaded the King, and he would have taken 
tlie King of Gidda and treated him in a similar manner 
had he not escaped. After receiving a present and relief 
from Aden, he sent ashore many men who were privately 
armed, on the j)lea that they were sick, and these seized 
tlie city, whilst he murdered the King, who had come to 
visit liim on board his ship. Solyman then proceeded to 
Dill, wher(‘ he arrived about the beginning of September, 
looS. 

When King lledur was killed, one of his men, Coje 
Zofar swam ashore, and esca])ed the fate tliat befel the 
rest of Ids retainers. He, on several occasions, showed 
himself so grateful that Nuno da Ciinlia treated him 
kindly, and even placed some confidence in him. But, 
before the arrival of the hurkish tieet, he deserted to the 
new King of Cambay, oftering him his servi(‘es, and per¬ 
suading him that, with the aid of the Turkish fleet then 
expected, the Portuguese might easily be expelled from 
his territory. The King entered readily into his proposals, 
and prepared an army at Champanel, consisting of 5,000 
horse and 10,000 foot soldiers. Antonio da Silveira, 
having received notice of these arrangements, made all the 
necessary preparations for a long and dangerous siege. 
Coje Zofar headed the first attack with a portion of the 
arnly, in which he was re])ulsed and wounded, but when 
the remainder of the attacking force arrived, it was clear 
to Antonio da Silveira that, with the small force at his 
command, he could not hope to hold the city, and he there¬ 
upon retired with all his men into the fort, although he was 
thereby obliged to abandon some ships and guns. Alu 
Cham, the King’s general, and Coje Zofar thereupon took 
possession of the city, and began a regular siege of the fort. 
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As soon as Antonio da Silveira liad news of the appi’oach uha 
of the Turkish fleet, he sent advice to Niino da Cunlia , 
demanding assistance, and he at once made preparations a.d. 
for relieving him in person. In the meanwhih^, however, 
Solyman arrived with his fleet at Diu, and immediately 
landed 600 Janisaries to attack the fort, but they were 
driven back with the loss of fifty men. A sudden storm 
arising, Solyman witlidnwv his fleet to Mahinva, where 
was a slieltered harbour, and he remained there twenty 
days, during wljich time Silveira strengthened his fortifi¬ 
cations, and a small relief arrived, which liad been sent by 
Nuno da (hinha. 

On his return to Diu, on the 28tli SepUmiber, IbdS, 
Solyman directed liis fire princi|)ally upon the bulwaik 
commanded by Francisco Pacheco, doing, liowever, but 
little harm, whilst tlie return fire sunk one of his galleys 
with all hands. The defenders, however, surrendered, on 
condition that they should be permitted to pass unarmed to 
the main fortress. The next day the Portuguc'se gave ii]) 
the bulwark to the Turks, in the bcdief that they would 
carry out tlnhr agreement; but in this they were sorely 
deceived, for they wevc stoppc'd and told that they must 
first go and ])ay their respects to Solyman. These Portu¬ 
guese, to the nunibei' of sixty-four, were accordingly con¬ 
veyed on board Solyman s galley, and forced to Avork. 
Solyman then wa’ote a letter to the captain of the fortress, 
advising him to surrendei', as the odds against him waav so 
great. Antonio da Silveira sent Solyman a reply couched 
in such strong language that it greatly enraged liini, and he 
made preparations for a final attack. He now brought 
twenty-eight big guns into position, with which he did 
considerable execution, besides throwing a number of 
shells into the fort and killing a great many of the garrison. 

The fighting continued with varying success until the 6th 
November, Avheii the Iturnes ])ut to sea, where they 
remained during the night, about a league distant from the 
shore. The next morning two vessels with reinforcements 
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and ammunition arrived from Chaiil, and on their appear¬ 
ance the Turkish fleet sailed away. 

Pacheco and those who surrendered with him had stipu¬ 
lated for life and liberty ; but some of them, being clothed 
as Turks, were sent to summon Silveira to surrender ; a 
demand which he treated as a jest. This so enraged 
Solyman, that he made extensive preparations against the 
fort, and erected several batteries which commanded it, in 
some of which were placed very large cannon, which 
tlirew halls of ninety pounds weight each. Altogether 
these batteries contained over lot) guns. 'The bombard¬ 
ment commenced upon Monday, the 4th of October, and 
was carried on without intei'mission for twenty days, dur¬ 
ing which time several assaults were made at different 
points, which, however, were successfully repulsed. Many 
of the garrison had been slain, otliers were sick or 
wounded, powder and provisions w('re running short, and 
still the long expected succour to be brought by Niino da 
C'unha failed to arrive, dlie work of defence pressed 
lieavily upon the weakened garrison, and the women who 
were in the fort, led by Donna Isabel de Veiga, wife to 
Manoel de Vasconcellos, and Anne Fenaiidez, wife to a 
physician, took upon tliemselves certain duties, thus 
enabling more of the men to man the buhvarks; tliey also 
went about encouraging the soldiers, being present even at 
assaults. 

Tlie Turks now began to undermine the fort, where¬ 
upon (laspar de Sousa sallied out and drove them away, 
but lost his life at the same time. When the garrison 
were in extreme distress, four vessels arrived, which, how¬ 
ever only brought a reinforcement of twenty men. It 
appears that Nuno da Cunha had collected a fleet with 
which he intended to relieve Diu, but before he started 
Dom Garcia de Noronha arrived (on the 11th September, 
1538) to succeed him as Viceroy, and wliilst he did next to 
notliing himself towards the relief of Diu, would not per- 
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mit Niino da Cunha to cany out his intentions, or even chap. 
listen to his advice in tliis matter. 

Tlie siege was now pressed with more vigour, and several 
assaults wore made, wliich were, however, successfully 1638. 
repulsed, the defenders being now actuated by the valour 
that comes of desperation, there remaining but 250 of the 
original garrison of OOO men fit to l)oar arms. Solyraan, 
who had been led to believe tliat the place would liave 
fallen at the first or second attack, now resolved to make 
one more vigorous effort to take it. He first sent away 
several galleys, hoping by tins means to make the defenders 
think he intended to raise the siege, whilst he had in reality 
prepared a force of 14,000 men in order to make a final 
and desperate attack on the place. .A.fter a gcmeral 
cannonading, the fort was assaulted on all sides, the 
eneiu) occasionally obtaining a footing ou the bulwarks 
only to be hurled back again by the defenders. In the 
heat of the engagement .loao llodriguez threw a barrel of 
])owder, with a slow match attached, among the enemy, 
which, ou exploding, killed over a hundred of them, he 
himself remaining unhurt. .At the end of the day there 
remained in the fort only forty men able to bear arms; 
the walls of the fort were all shattered, and the powder 
was all expended, so that had the enemy renewed the 
attack the place must liave inevitably fallen. Solyman, 
however, was not aware of the condition of the garri¬ 
son, and being weary of his want of success, now raised 
the sic'ge; and Coje Zofar, tired of the insupportable 
arrogance of the Turk, and considering that tlie presence 
of the Portuguese at Din was, after all, less intolerable 
than would be that of tlie d'urks, framed a letter, which he 
caused to be placed in Solyman’s hands, to the effect that 
the Viceroy of India would arrive the next day with a 
formidable fleet to relieve Diu. Solyman accordingly 
determined to retire, and sailed away on the fifth of 
November. The same night Coje’s men set fire to the 
city, and also retired. 
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CHAP. Solyman touched at tlie ports of Arabia, and taking 
some 140 Portuguese he found there, lie cut off their 
^ ~ heads, and then their ears and noses, which he salted and 
1638-3U. sent to the Grand Turk, to show wliat he had done. 
Amongst these was Francisco Pacheco, who surrendered 
his bulwark at Din. 

Dorn Garcia de Noronha, the new Vieeioy, treated 
Nuno da Cunha in such a manner at G"a, that he pro¬ 
ceeded to Cochin previously to his return to Fortugal. 
Here lie was not allowed a suitable ship lor liis return 
home, but was obliged to set out in a merchant galleon 
hired for himself and his family. He left India in 
.Tanuary, 1539, and was taken ill of quinsy on the way, 
of which disease hc' dic'd off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ilefore his death he protested that he had nothing belong¬ 
ing to the King but five jcieces of coin or medids of gold, 
I’ound among the dead King Pedur's treasures, which, on 
account of their beauty, he was taking with him to show 
to tlie King. He died at the heginning of the; year 1539, 
and had been Governor of India for ten years all iiut two 
months. At his own request he was buried at sea. 
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CHAPlEll XVI. 

Anival of Doiu (oii-cia. do Noroidia as ViotM-oy SiVpfo ol Dili by (lio 
Turks—Att;ick on liasstun by tlu* Kiiii^ of Danibay—luMUoval 
of tbo Ibunaiiis of D()iii Vjisoo da < Jama to Jasboii-Assists not* 
sent to the Rin^'’ ot (\t1oii- —Kiii^ ot assisted a^iinst 

tin? King of lUiniia -Troaty Mitb the Za.morin--Dt'al h of Dorn 
(Jaroia do xNoronba—Dorn Eslevao da (Jama a])j)ointcd Vioi'roy 
—Treaty with the King of Ponjua—Deleak oi the King ol 
C\a,mbay’s Ftiroes --Kxpetlitioii t() tlu‘ IomI St'a- Suakiiii lJurnt— 

Arrival at Suez—-Enoountors with Pirates Toinl)s at (\‘doiii* 
j)luy Itobbed—Portuguest* driv(‘n from laaiiiju) -Arrival ol 
]\lartiin Atlonso d('Sousa, as ({overnor Ik'atli ot Dnin Kstovao 
da. (buna.. 

I)0M (lAJMJiA DP xXouoXHA left Jisboii, US \M(‘er()y of liidiji, cuxv. 
ill Marcli, l-VKS, ^vitll a tl(‘et of eltA’t'ii ships, and arrived ^ 
at his destination on the 14th Se|)temher of tlu' same ^ 
year with ten vessels, in wliicli were 2,U0d flighting men. 1588 - 39 . 
One of the fleet he started with had hetui oblioed to put 
into Mozambique, from whence it saihd to Ormuz for tlie 
winter, and arrived at (joa during' S(‘pt(miber, lod!). Ibis 
fl(‘et conveyed a bishop to India in tin* person of Joao de 
Allmquerque, a Oaistilian, who carrital with him a jiatent 
from King Dorn Joao, by whicli all tin' conquests Irom 
tlie Cape of Good Hope to India wert; mad(‘ subji'ct to 
his diocese, with power to elevate tin; church ol S. Catha- 
rina in Goa to the position of a cathedral. On his way 
to Goa, Dom Garcia went to Din, which was being bt‘- 
sieged by the Turks, and liaving l)ombarded tln^ }dacg, he 
left without doing ail} thing furtlnu*, and proceeded to(ioa, 
where he prepared a large expedition for thc^ ndief of Din, 
consisting of 160 vessels of different sorts, o,000 figliting 
men, and 1,000 cannon. 

On the 4th October, 1638, news reaclu'd (loa of tlu' 
state of affairs at Diu, whereupon the Viceroy sent a mes- 
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King of Cotta, in Ceylon, to inform him that 
_ ^ J, . the Turks were besieging that place, and, as he was short 
A.o. of funds, he requested him, as a brother and as a friend of 
1638, King of Portugal, to assist him. The King responded 
lil)erally by lianding the messenger o,()0() Portuguese gold 
])iet'es (or 30,000 cruzados). T'he Moors were then 
attacking tlie bastion defended by Francisco Pacheco with 
SIX large cannon, with which they did great execution. 

large house adjoining the bastion was demolished, and 
its beams were resting against the bastion. On perceiv¬ 
ing tliis, the enemy attempted to capture the bastion by 
escalade, but were prevented from effecting their object 
by the determined resistance of the defenders, who fought 
witli i>:reat courage for over two hours. The bastion was 
now ill a very battered condition, so Francisco Pacheco 
sent a message to the fort to say that if another attack 
were made by the enemy he would not be able to main¬ 
tain his position, and that (k)je Zofar, the Turkish cap¬ 
tain, had advised him to surrender, promising to allow the 
garrison to proceed to the fort provided they went unarmed, 
'file captain of the fort replied that iie was very much 
grieved to hear of their ])recarious condition, but advised 
them to tight to the last. Finding Francisco Ikicheco and 
his followers did not seem disposed to surrender, Coje 
Zofar renewed the attack with redoubled energy, and 
again summoned Pacheco to yield. He replied that he 
could do nothing without consulting his captain, but, in 
the meantime, he would like to know the exact terms Coje 
Zotlir was prejiared to offer. Coje Zofar’s reply was as 
follr)ws : That he should leave the bastion with his 
property, excepting arms and ammunition, and proceed to 
the fortress, for which purpose he would grant them a 
free pass. 

Pacheco again communicated with the captain in the 
fortress, and asked him what to do. He simply replied 
that he could say no more, excepting that in whatever 
they did they should be cautious, as no faith could well 
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be platted in the promises of such an enemy. Paclieco chap. 
then consulted his followers, who agreed that the bastion 
should be surrendered on the conditions S[)ecilied. 

The next morning the defenders of the bastion sur- 1538. 
rendered to the enemy, who conducted them in boats to 
Solymaii, instead of allowing them to proceed to the 
fortress as promised, saying that they must first pay their 
respects to him. Having madci their sidimms to tlie 
eunuch, Pacheco and his companions, sixty-four in num¬ 
ber, were put hi tlie galleys with a number of slaves. 
Solyrnan then ^^'rote to Antonio da Silveira, recpiesting 
him to surrender, <ind pointing out to him the lolly of 
continuing the struggle considering the Inuivy odds against 
him. Silveira’s re()ly was that he and his followers would, 
like Portuguese, fight to the bitter end against such 
traitors. This reply so exasperated Solyrnan tliat he 
caus(id several woumhal Portuguese whom lie Inid cap¬ 
tured to be beheaded. 

Tlie eiuuny continued th(‘ attack on the fortre^ss, and 
placed tli(^ defenders in such straits that Antonio da 
Silveira was forced to send advices to the Viceroy to 
inform him of his dangerous position. The enemy’s fire 
was now so heavy that the bastion of S. ddiome was soon 
levelled to the ground. Prom thence they traiisl'erred 
their attention to a cuirass near the sea, under the charge 
of Feruao Velho, and this also was speedily demolished. 
Another part of the fortiiications, in charge of Lopo de 
Sousa, not long after met with a similar fate, 'fhe church 
was the next object of the enemy’s attack, and was soon 
knocked down. • 

Three catures now arrived from (foa with thirty-six 
men, much to the joy of the garrison in the fort, 'fhese 
catures also brought letters from the Viceroy, who stated 
that he would be with them within a month. 

Solyrnan having been informed that the fortress was 
now in a very weak state on the river side, he gave his 
men orders to capture the bastion by the sea. d'he enemy 
VOL. I. F F 
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CHAP, proceeded tlieiice in tweiitv-six small boats, on the 20tli 
October, and, after engaging the Portuguese for two hours, 
^ were repulsed with hnavy loss. 

On the following (lay, the dOth October, 15o8, at day¬ 
break, several small vessels made their a])])earance coming 
down the rivei’. Tlie ()bj('ct of the enemy was now to 
attack the main fort by land, and this sliow (^f l)oats v^^as 
only for the ])urpose of diverting attention to an op])osite 
direction. As the day went on, a force cf 1,000 Humes 
made a furious onslaught on tlie bastion, which was 
defended by a force of eighty Portuguese. The ddenders 
gave a good account of* themselves, as tliey drove the 
Jtumes off witli a In^avy loss. The enemy returned to 
tlie attack witli nhnforccnnents amounting to 2,000 men, 
but met with anoth(‘r la'pulse. Again a fr(\sh body of 
about the same number retiiriKMl to tin' assault, and met 
with a similar fat(‘. These onslaughts, in which the 
enemy lost 700 kilhal and over 1,000 wounded, took ])lace 
between daybn'ak and (levcm o’clock in tin' morning, 

Coje Zofai* and his comniainhu's now niad(‘ pn'paiutions 
for anotlnn* decisive^ attack, a.nd disembarkial a large force 
for that ])ui’[)os('. Antonio da Silv(‘ira, having sent a mes¬ 
sage to the VicaToy pointing out to him the straits he 
was in, and reejuesting assistance', strengthened the various 
])osts, and more particularly one of the bastions, which 
was so open and unjirotected that it might easily have 
Ix'en captured. The bastion in (piestion was attacked 
the next morning by a force of 700 Rumes with ladders, 
but so great was the discijdine and valour of the defenders 
that the enemy were beaten back with considerable loss. 
Again the enemy attacked the bastion, and this time with 
mor(' success—for a tinu' at least—as a number of them 
obtained a footing within it. Silveira, howev(u, rallied 
his men, who, being eiicouragcHl by the women within the 
fortress, returned to the charge with such force that they 
hurled down the Moors into the trenches below. Amongst 
these courageous women was one who, having once been 
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a lurk, had be(*onie a Christian: she donned her hnshaiurs 
uniform and a helmet, and with his sword and lance did 
considerable execution ai>‘ainst the invaders, d'he Portii- 
p’uese lost in this flight thirtv-('i^dit men killed, besides a, 
few Canarese and slaves, and liOO wounded. 

On Sunday, the 3rd November, 153)8, two catures, 
which iormed ])art of a fl(‘et tlnm on its way to relievt' 
Din, arrived with news that Antonio da Silva de Menezc's, 
who was in command of the fl(‘et, was with the nnnaimh'r 
of the vess(3s in the lliv(‘r Mahnwa, on the Din coast. 

Six days after Antonio da Silva dc'Meiiezi's had left Coa, 
Dom Pedro de Cashdlo-Pranco arrivcal tlunx' with a, fleet 
of several ships from (k)chin. 'Fhe v(‘ssels tlum assfonbled 
at that ])ort numben'd 150 sail, wdth 5,000 fio-htiiiL^ men, 
in addition to the s(‘amen, a, force that would hav(' beam 
am|)ly snf[i('ient to have enconnOnaHl the linmes off Din. 
llavin^^ setthal on a plan of attack, tlu^ VAcerov (handed to 
dispatch his son Dom Alvaro in tlu^ <;aiIeon ‘‘Sao Matheus," 
and Martim Alfonso d(' Sousa in th(‘ i^alhw ‘Miastarda,” a.1 
the h(aid of all the i>’alleys and <i;alliots. Althon|,di even’y- 
thini>; wnis laaidy, the Viceroy, for sorno rtaison or another, 
j>ost|)oned the sailinjj^ of the fleet from day to day. The 
Kunu's, hoAvever, hearing that a large fleet was being 
fitted out for the pnr|)ose of attacking them, began to 
los(^ heart, and having reshippeal all tlim'r arfilhn'v, they 
departed from before Din, and jnitting out to sea on 
Wednesday morning, the bth November, 1558, pnaanaled 
to th(.‘ Straits of Mecca. Thus Din was ndieved, and 
Antonio da Silva de Menez(‘s, feeling that his servicacs 
were no longer required there, joimal the X'iceroy at G(ta. 
On the receipt of the news that the Rumes had set sail, 
Martim Affonso de Sousa requested permission of the 
Viceroy to proceed to the Straits with twenty or thirty 
sail in search of them, but as he refused to grant this 
request Martim Affonso returned to Lisbon. 

The Viceroy was much relieved at the news that the 
Rumes had left Din, and on the 20th Novc^mber he sailed 
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CHAP, thither witli a fleet of ninety sail. On the 30th he 
reached Dabhol, when' he was informed that Lurcao and 
Yjohr had entered the city of Diu, wliich they were 
1538 * 39 . robbing’ and burniiif^. He, however, proceeded very 
leisurely, and, having arrived at Chaul, he anppointed 
Jorfj^e de Lima captain of the fort, and tiieii sailed for 
Lassein, where he remained several days without landin<»\ 
Leaving Basseiii on the 1st January, 1338, for Diu, he 
eiicouutercid a fearful storm, which scattered his fleet in 
all directions, and each vessel sought the nearest port, the 
Viceroy taking refuge in the River Danda with some other 
of his vessels. Dom Alvaro, in making for Dabhol, ran his 
ship aground, but he and tlie crew were all saved. Eight 
dciys later most of the other vessels joined the Viceroy, 
who, on arriving at Diu, was received with great joy by 
Antonio da Silveira. 

J'he following day the Viceroy went ashore to examine 
the fortresses, the walls of which bore strong evidence of 
the force of the enemy’s fire. Work was immediately 
commenc(‘d on the necessary repairs, in wliich everyone 
who was ca[)able took part, even the noblemen lending a 
h(‘lping hand. The command of the fort was then given 
to Diogo Lopes de Sousa, who had been ajijiointed by the 
lung to succ('ed Antonio da Silveira. The Viceroy’s next 
step was to set about concluding a treaty of peace with 
Coje Zofar, who was then with Lurcao at the house of 
Melique Az. TTie treaty that was agreed to gave Coje 
Zofar nearly all he had demanded. It was concluded on 
the (1th day of the month of Shawwal in the year bib (2Gth 
February, 153b), and allowed the erection of a wall four 
covados* and over, and stipulated that all the revenues 
from the Custom House of Gogo and from that of the city 
of Diu, besides the revenues from the farms in the island, 
should be divided into three portions, two portions to be the 
property of the Sultan Mamud Shah and one portion of 
the Portuguese. In addition to this, it was agreed that 

* Till* Portuguese covado is the same as the Plemish ell, or twenty-seveu inches. 
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the two forts wliich the Portuguese had built on the oiiak 
island, and which had been destroyed during the late 
war, should not be re-erected. ^ „ 

From Din, the Viceroy dispatched his son Dorn Alvaro I5;w-;i9, 
to the Malabaj* coast, iii command of six galliots and twelve 
fustas, with instructions to watcli the coast, and, in the 
event of the King of Calicut sending him any message 
desiring to treat Avitli him, he was to [)roceed to Calicut, 
but on no account was he to land. Dom Alvaro jmxuHMh'd 
with his ileet to Cananor, and from thence to (A)chin, ])ass- 
ing Calicut and Cvaiiganor vn route, whence' lic' returTU'd 
to Hhatkal and Cananor; but he hoard nothing from the 
King of Calicut, and therefore he returiuxl to (ioa about 
the end of April. 

AVhilst at Dill, the Viceroy received advice's from Piiy 
Lonremx) de Pa\ora, the commander of Hassein, that that 
fort was being attacked by the King of* Cambay, who had 
come in such numbers that he seriously threatened the 
safety of the ])lace, notwithstanding that strong palisades 
had been erected for its defence. d1i(' Vieawoy im¬ 
mediately dispatched a reinforcement of 400 men to 
its relief, in a galleon and three well-manned liarques, 
under the command of Tristao de Ataide, lat(' captain of 
Malacca. These on arrival proinjitly attacked the Moors 
with such energy that they were forci'd to retire to a 
neighboui-ing island, wdiere they were siirroumled, and 
finally deh'ated. Hostilities then ceased for a time, and, 
on the peace of Din becoming known, the (memies of 
Portugal discontinued their attacks. 

Meanwhile, however, the Viceroy was proseciiting^the 
works at Din, and he sent Martim Affonso de Mi'llo to 
the command of Ormuz, and Pedro de Faria as captain 
of Malacca for the second time. 

In the year 1538, the mortal remains of Dom Vasco da 
Gama, who it will be remembered died in India, weri' 
taken to Lisbon, where they were given sepulture with 
great pomp and demonstration. 
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CHAP. In 1539, ambassadors arrived at Ma.]a(;ca. the coni- 
mander of wliicli fort was Pedro de Faria, from tlic Kiiio-s 
"7^ of Bataas and Aarii, in Suinatra, to request the assistanci* 
1539. of the Portuguese against the King of Acliin. Although 
in the interests of the Portuguese in Malacca 1 hat assist- 
ance should, no doubt, have been given, considering that 
Aaru lay between Malacca and AcIiin, foianing in some 
sense a bulwark for the defence of tliat })lace. no arrange¬ 
ment was concluded with tlu; envoys. It appears tliat 
Dom Fstevao da (lama, the (iovernor of Malacca, declined 
to comply with tliis re(|uest, since he was on the jioint of 
surrendering his command to Pedro dc b'aria, and the 

o 

lattcir refused to comproinise liiniseH’ in the mutter, as he 
liad not yet taken over thut command. 

P(‘dro de Faria did, however, subsequently send assist- 
unce to the King of Aarn, but it was insufficient, and also 
arrived too late to save him, since the King of A chin sent 
a force of 160 vessels and ll!,000 fighting men, with wliich 
he captured the King of Aarii’s stronghold, and that King 
was slain in the encounter, owing to the treacliery of one 
of his officers, who had been bribed by tin' commander of 
the Achinese forces. The Queen of Aaru not being able 
to recover her late husband’s territories, then I’etired to 
Malacca with a small retinue, and claimed the protection 
of the Portuguese. H(TO she was received witli great 
poni}) and grandeur, and beguiled with promises of assist¬ 
ance, hut on claiming the fnlfilirieiit of these ])roiiiises to 
recover her lost possessions, Pedro de Faria, the (iovernor 
of Malacca, treated her with scant courtesy, whereupon 
she went to the King of UjaiiLana, who was then at Pintam, 
and who not only promised her the required aid, but mar¬ 
ried her in order to have the better title to pretend to the 
kingdom of Aaru. 

d1ie King of Ujantana then wrote to the King of Achin 
to demand the restoration of the kingdom of Aarn, as 
being his in virtue of his marriage; but, this request being 
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refused in a most insulting manner, the King of IJjantana 
set out witli 200 sail, and ancliored before the fort of 
Piineticam, the commander of whicli jilacc was slain, to¬ 
gether witli 1,400 Achincse. 

The Viceroy, Dom (Tarcia de Noronha, having escaped 
from the storm, entered the port of Diu witli fifty vessels 
in safety. Having repaired the fortress, he delivered the 
command of the same to Diogo hopes de Sousa, who had 
been appointed to that post by the King. 

>Vlieu the King of (leylon sent the \’iceroy the loan of 
0,000 g(dd “ Portiigueses,” Ik* accompanied the remittance 
by a letter asking liiui to excuse the smallness of the 
amount, and nspiesting him, so soon as he should have 
done with the Ifiiines, to send him some aid in the war 
he was engaged in against his brother. He, accordingly, 
now sent Miguel Ferreira to his assi.stance with eleven 
fustas and cal.ure.s, and a force of f 00 imni-at-arms, liesides 
musketeers. On his arrival at Cayvlon, he received news 
that Pate Marcar was in a river with fourteen fustas, and 
that his services had been engaged by Madune Pandar, 
the King of Sita-wacca, to war against the King of Oeylon, 
his brother. .Miguel Ferreira proceeded at once up the 
river, and soon engaged tlu' tourtemi fustas, in one of 
which Pate Marcar attempted to escape, but was driven 
back. The enemy,after a sevc're fight, abandoned the fustas, 
and fled inland to the territoricis of the Madune Pandar, 
whereupon Miguel Ferreira seized the fustas and hand(“d 
tliem over to the rightful King of Ceylon. 'I'lie King 
received Ferreira with great rejoicings and ceremonies, 
but, at the same time, he handed him in writing several 
serious complaints against the Portuguese factor, upon 
which Ferreira remiirked that he had nothing to do with 
the actions of the factor, but had merely come to assist 
the King in defeating his enemies. 

Seeing that he could obtain no redress in the matter of 
the Portuguese factor, the King joined with F'erreira, and 
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CHAP, the united forces went in pursuit of the enemy, who were 
. in a camp 0,000 strong. The Portuguese marched in 
A.i,. three different directions, and the enemy, being taken by 
1639. surprise, fled into a jungle behind the camp; Ferreira 
followed, and scattered them in all directions. The Ma- 
dune, seeing that the Moors dared not to face the 
Portuguese, sent a message to the King suing for peace; 
but Ferreira would listen to no j)roposals unless they were 
accompanied by Pate Marcar and his brotlier Cunhale 
Marcar, together with his captains and followers, either 
bound hand and foot, or their heads only. I’wo days 
later Madune Pandar sent back word that he would sooner 
die than deliver up those who had given him their assist¬ 
ance ; but in the end Madune Pandar agreed to hand over 
the heads of these Moors to the tender mercies of Miguel 
Ferreira. Accordingly he had them removed one night 
to a distance, and, coming ujion them unawares, had the 
majority of them massacred. The King of Sita-wacca then 
sent Miguel Ferreira nine Moorish heads stuck on spears, 
which were those of Pate Marcar, his brother Cunhale 
Marcar, a nephew, two uncles, and some other captains. 
Peace was then concluded between the Madune Pandar 
and his brother the King, the former paying his brother 
the sum of 60,000 pardaos towards the expenses of the 
war. 'fhe country was now pacified ; the King returned 
to his fortress, and sent the factor, Pero Vaz Travassos, to 
the Viceroy. He was, however, killed on the journey by 
some robbers. 

The Viceroy, on arriving at Goa at the end of March, 
Ibdj), received news by a ship from Ormuz that the 
Rumes, on their way to the Straits, had encountered the 
same storm that overtook him on his voyage to Uiu, which 
had forced them to seek refuge in the port of Xael. From 
thence they proceeded to vVden, where those who landed 
were maltreated by the natives, and Solyman, leaving six 
galleys there Avith 300 men, sailed up the Straits with the 
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remainder of his fleet as far as the island of Kamaran. chap. 
From Kamaran he went to Thor, and thence to Suez, 
where he gave orders for his vessels to be beached, and 
then went to the King oi Misey,* his master, to report 
himself. Solyman gave a most glowing account of his 
actions against the Portuguese at Dili, and related how he 
luid destroyed their fortress, and how lie had managed to 
return without being seen by the Viceroy, who had, h(‘ 
said, three large fleets with a force of 20,000 men. 

Dorn Alvaro d(' Noronha arrived witli his fleet at Goa, 
from the Malabar (x)ast, in May, 1530, that being about 
the beginning of winter, when he found the ])eople of th(' 
city suffering from great want, becaus(^ tlu' Viceroy had 
paid nobody for some time past, with the result that the 
poorer inhabitants had taken to robbery as the only avail¬ 
able means of relieving tlieir distress. At the end of the 
winter, in which the inhabitants suffered greatly from 
hunger and want, the Vi(*eroy gave instructions to the 
judges and various law offic(U’s to hand over to him all 
the moneys they had received as fin(‘s, bail, &c., for the 
purpose of rebuilding and decorating the Sabayo palace 
for tlie residence of the governors. He received for this 
purpose, from these two sources, over 20,000 pardaos, and 
i^ave the contract for the work to a certain Antonio (lorrea 
for 3,500 pardaos, appropriating the balance of 10,500 
pardaos to his own use. 

In the year 1539 the Viceroy dis])atched a trading, 
galleon, under the command of Fernfio do Moraes, to I’egu. 

On arrival at that port, the King with promises and favours 
induced him to aid him against the King of llnrma, who 
was invading his territories with such a force that the 
combined armies are stated to have numbered over 
2,000,000 men and 10,000 elephants. Moraes embarked 
in a galliot and took over the command of the Pegu feet. 


* “ Mispy,” iiticording* to the Lendas ancient name of Cairo. 
da India ,supposed to have heeii an 
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CHA.P. with which lie made great havoc among the enemy's ships. 

, At the same time the Ihirmese laiKl-tr() 0 ])s came on like a 
torrent, carrying all before tliem, and easily gained the city 
1539 . and kingdom of Pegu. 4'he rival tlec'ts (‘iigaged in a 
desperate encounter, but the Pegu ships, finding tliem- 
selves overpowei'ed by tlie superior nunil)e]‘s of the Bur¬ 
mese fieet, desert('d Moraes, who alone* in his galliot per¬ 
formed wonders single-handed, but was finally killed. 

Ruy Louren^o de Tavora was now being har(l-])ressed 
by tlie enemy at Bassein, notwitlislanding the fact that 
with 350 men he had made a sortie and dei‘eat(Hl tliem. 
(5)je Zofar came against him with his troops, and placed 
Bassein in a state of danger when Jorge de Lima, com¬ 
mander of Chaul, becoming aware of Ruy Lourengo’s 
critical position, dispatched 100 men with all speed to 
Bassein, and with this hel|) tlie beleaguer(Hl Portugiies(^ 
were successful in re[)ulsing the enemy. 

The late successes of the Portuguese arms, os])ecially 
in Cambay, struck aw(i in the hearts of all the Eastern 
Princes to such an (‘xtent that the Mi/arnaluco and the 
Adil Khan at once sent ambassadors to ratify the last 
treaties of peace concluded with them. The Zamorim, in 
order to obtain a more favoui’able r(*cepti()n by the Vice¬ 
roy, reciuested Manoel de Bi*ito, cajatain of the fort of 
Cliale, to act as intercessor. Brito liaving promised him 
his interest, accompanied the ambassador, China Cutiale, 
who went to Goa with a splendid retinue, and was received 
by the Viceroy with great courtesy and pomp. 

In order that the proposed treaty might be the more 
biiyling and lasting, the Zainorin expressed a wish that 
th(^ Viceroy would go in person to negotiate the terms. 
Doin Garcia excused himself, however, on the plea of ill- 
health, and sent his son Doin Alvaro in his stead. Dom 
Alvaro sailed with one galleon, four galleys, and ten 
fustas, with a large retinue, and, on arriving at Chale, sent 
his ambassadors to the King, who proceeded to Ponani, 
and requested l)om Alvaro to meet him there. A treaty 
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was accordingly concluded in January, 1540, tlie principal chap. 
terms of which were to the following effect 

No rowing boat in tlie kingdom of (Jalicnt to have 
more than five oars aside; no vessel to navigate to or from 
Calicut without having first obtained a pass from the 
Captain of Chale ; no vessel to trade with Mecca, or in 
|)(‘|)per o]‘ drugs, witlioiit the spc'cial permission of the 
Viceroy or (rovernorof India; (he King of Calicut to 
restore all the Portuguese artillery which might be in his 
territory, and to return all shives and fugitives who might 
have escaped into his dominions; the King to snp|)ly all 
the pep])er in his doiriinions at the (kjchin prices, and to 
deliver it at a specified place, and to sell all the ginger at 
the rate of ninety-two fainrs; ^ the Zamorin to be the 
friend of the Ihadugiiese fricmds, and to assist the Vic(U’oy 
with HKMi whenever he might require them. This tiaaity 
lasted for thirty years, and proved one of the grisitest 
blessings the I'ortnguese (‘xperienced in India. 

Joao de Sc'pulveda, having winU'red at Ormn/, arrivcal 
at Dill in August, 1551). Here he was inforimal that 
Lounai^a) de Tavora was being jire^sed by the enemy at 
Bassein, and he accordingly proceeded thitluu’ with two 
vessels and a number of men, and having landed, joined 
'favora’s force, which tlien attacked the Moors and drove 
them from the neighbourhood. 

Antonio de Carvalho with eight small ships W(mt in 
pur^iuit of some pirates who w^ere committing detiredations 
between Bhatkal and Anjediva, and having overtaken 
them, captui’ed and burnt their ships. 

The Viceroy died on the ord April in the year li)40, 
and on the first Patent of Succession being opened, it was 
found that Martini Affbiiso de Sousa, who had only recently 
departed to Portugal, was thercdn named. Jlie second 
opened appointed Dom Estevao da Gama, who at the 
time was unwell and resided without the city, llis election 

* Twelve tica’s were equal to a pardilo of 300 reis. 
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CBAP. was received with joy by the people, as few grieved at the 
. death of his predecessor. 

A.i). Dom Garcia de Noronha was the third Viceroy and 
1540 . eleventh Governor, and governed India for one year and 
seven months. liis son, Dorn Alvaro, who returned to 
Portugal, was accompanied by two ambassadors from the 
King of (lotta, who desired of King Dom Joao that, in the 
event of his leaving no son, his granchild might succeed 
him and be sworn as King. For this purpose the am¬ 
bassadors brought with them a golden image of his grand¬ 
son, and a crown set with juecious stones, in order that 
King Dom Joao should (;rown tlie image. Tliis the King 
did publicly amid great solemnity, much to the giaitification 
of the ambassadors, who returned to their King. 

Dom Estevao da Gama, son of Vasco da Gama, assumed 
the government in the beginning of Ajiril, 1540. He 
had acquired considerable property in Malacca, and his 
first act was to have that property publicly valued, so that 
it might not be said of him afterwards that he had ob¬ 
tained his estates at the expense of the government, 
although, as a matter of fact, at the einl of his term of 
office his property was found to have been considerably 
diminished. The next thing he did was to advance the 
large sura of 20,000 pardaos to the Public Treasury, which 
was then at a very low ebb, for the purpose of refitting 
the fleet. He also founded the Seinimrio de Santa Fe for 
such native youths as might be converted to Christianity. 

He sent his brother, Dom Christovao to superintend the 
repairs to the fleet at Cochin, and instructed all the com¬ 
manders of the various stations to be in readiness to oppose 
the Turks, who, it was reported, were preparing for an 
attack on the coasts. 

News having reached Dom Chris to vao da Gama, who 
had wintered at Cochin, tliat the King of Porqua had 
attacked some Portuguese vessels commanded by Sebastiao 
de Sousa while on a voyage from the Maldives, he sent a 
message to him demanding the return of all he had taken. 
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The Kiii^', however, rc'plied tliat the vessels which attacked chap. 
the Portuguese were not his, but belonged to a Caimal . ^ ^ 1 , 
over whom he had no control. Put Dom Cluistovao, a.d. 
having received authentic infoniiatioii that both the King 
of Porqua and the Caimal were joint perpetrators of the 
robbery, again dcmianded of the King the return of the 
stolen property, but, as he only made furtlier excuses, Dom 
Christovao determined to obtain redress by force of arms, 
and he accordingly invaded the Cairnars territories—situ¬ 
ated between those of Porqua and Cochin—with a company 
of (lOU num. The Caimal prepared to resist, and a herce 
fight ensued, in which his army was completely defeated, 
whereupon the Caimal fled, and Dom Christovao proceeded 
to bum and pillage indiscriminately, and he cut down over 
2,000 palm-trees. On perceiving this wholesale destruction, 
the King of Porqua. went in j)erson to Dom Christovao to 
beg him to desist, telling him at the same time that tlie 
Caimal had repented. Dom Christovao accordingly stayed 
further vengeance with the view of entering into negotia¬ 
tions for a peace; but, while the Portuguese were? resting, 
the Caimal with some of his followers rushed on a paidy 
of them unawares, whereupon other l\)rtugu(‘se came to 
their assistance, and the enemy were all slain, including 
the Caimal. 'The King of Porqua then agreed to a treaty 
of peace and friendship with the Portuguese, notwitli- 
staiiding that the King of Cochin, who was not friendly to 
Dom Christovao, did all in his power to prevent it. 

Having received advices that the Turks would not be 
able to carry out their plans this year (1540), Dom Estevao 
da G-ama gave his attention to other matters. Manoi3l de 
Vascoricellos was dispatched with twenty sail to the Mala¬ 
bar coast, and another fleet of thirty ships, under the 
command of Antonio de Castello-Branco was sent to Cam- 
bay. 

The Governor then prepared to set out for the Red 
Sea, in order to burn some Turkish galleys at Suez. 

When Bedur, the King of Cambay, made over to the 
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CHAP Portni’^iiese the territories of Basseiii, he took them from 
liramaluco, a brave warrior, to whom he had previously 
a.d. given them. The latter now thought the death of the 

1640. Viceroy, T)om Garcia de Noroiiha, furnished him witli a 
favourable opportunity to regain them by siir])rise. He 
ther(d()re set out from Daman in the very depth of 
winter with a force of oOO horse and 5,0b0 fo(^t; but Ruy 
Louren^o de Tavora considering that, if Bedur once 
obtained a sound footing in the vicinity, it would be a 
difficult task to drive him out, marched towards the 
(aiemy with fiOO fVmt and tifty horse, all picked Portuguese, 
besides 400 blacks. He divided the foot into four batta¬ 
lions, reserving to himself the fifty horse and the blacks. 
Hearing that the enemy were lodged in Baylam, a, village' 
about two leagues up country, he determined to surprise 
them at noon, their customary hour lor bathing. Having 
haltc'd half a league from the place, in order to give his 
troops a rest, the enemy, wlio had received intelligence 
thereof, came on witli such haste, and yet so secretly, that 
they would have been all put to the sword had not 
Fernao da Silva, who courageously led the van, given 
a, check to their fiiiFms onslaught. Antonio de Souto- 
mayor, who was wounded in the leg, with his battalion 
rend(a*ed him iinporta.nt assistance and did great execu¬ 
tion. Tlius Tavora was given time to make ready, and 
while the Portuguese, b:ick to back, were facing the 
enemy all round and doing wonders against ovcunvlndming 
odds, Ruy Louren 9 o was harassing the enemy with his 
fifty horsemen, till finally he fell on their Hank and did 
such-execution that they fled completely routed. Lou- 
rengo's next resolve was to capture a large vessel belonging 
to Bramaluco, which had been recently built, and was 
then lying in the port of Agashi, so he marched thither 
overland, D. Luiz de Ataide going by water, D. Luiz 
landed his force, which, being joined by that of Tavora's, 
defeated the enemy with great loss, and, having burnt the 
city, carried off the ship to Basseiii, and for many years 
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afterwards it traded to Lisbon. Lramaluco sued for eiiAiv 
peace, but, being a suspected subject of (Aambay, Dom 
Estevao da (iama treatcal with that King, and secured ^7^ 
from him a treaty of peace, whereby lie obtained a grant 1^)40-41. 
of half the Customs receipts, wliereas only one-third had 
been offered before. 

Returning now to the fleet in which Dom Estevao da 
Gama was to sail to the Red Sea,—tlie liberality of the 
Governor had been such tliat a greater number of men 
offered him their services than he actually had need of, 
and ho therefore had no difficultv in collecting a force of 
!^,00() picked men, whom he distributed among the (dglity 
ships which composed his fle(d,. 

While the vessels wviv b(‘ing fitted out, the King of 
Achin f(dl uiion tin' King of Bataas unexpi'ctedly, and, 
besides slaughtering large numbers of his ))eoplo, killed 
his three sons. Lhe latter, wishing to avenge himself, 
sent his brother-in-law as ambassador to Pedro d(‘ Faria,, 
who was then Captain of Malacca, to confirm the treaty 
of peace, which had been jireviously concluded, and to 
request Portuguese assistance of arms and ammunition ; 
and in order the better to obtain such help, he sent him 
a, rich present, and offered him a fr(‘e trade in his do¬ 
minions, which abounded with gold, pcqxT, benzoin, and 
cam])hor. Faria, who was as intent u])on profit as iijxm 
service to his King, promptly siqiplical him witli a large 
([uantity of arms and ammunition and offered him all 
assistance. Fhe King of Bataas attacked his enemy with 
great energy, but was (;om])l(d<‘ly d(‘feated and forccal to 
retire to his city Panaaju. yVrriving Inme, he dispatched 
a certain Jorg(‘ Pinto (sent thitluu by Faria, to trad(‘), avIio 
brought news of tlie Illia do Ouro, or Gold Island. 

The Governor left Goa for the Straits in the heginning 
of January, 1541. He first touched at the Ilheos 
Queimados (to the north of Goa), and proceeding thence 
reached Socotra in thirteen days. Whilst there, Anrique 
Mendes de Vasconcellos arrived with Moorish pilots, who 
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CHAP were well ui) in the iiaviration of the Straits, lie sailed 

' ^ again on the 19th of January, and found most of the 

islands and cities had been abandoned, as advice liad been 
received by them of his approach. On arrival at Massuah 
he found that the King of that place had also bed up 
country, but he afterwards returned, and entertained the 
Governor with professions of peace. From tlience the 
iicvt sailed to a small island thirty leagues distant, where 
a camel was killed, and the name of '‘Camel Island ” was 
given to it in consequence. Thence he proceeded to 
Suakiin, a distance of 100 leagues, where lie airived on 
the 2l!nd February. The city of Suakirn is described at 
this time as being well built and very rich. The King 
was a Moor, and, being a ricii man, had deposed the pre¬ 
vious King, and paid the Turks half the Customs revenue, 
eq\ial to 30,000 xeraphins per annum. Antonio Pereira 
was sent with a message to the King, requesting that 
someone of authority might be sent on board with whom 
negotiations might be discussed. The Governor demanded 
pilots to carry him to Suez, but tliis the King refused to 
com|)ly with, as he was in great fear of the Turks. 
Incensed by tins refusal, on the 8th March, 1541, a Portu¬ 
guese force was landed, and on its approach the Moors 
bed in every direction. Having seized everything of value 
they could lay their hands on, the Portuguese marched to 
the city and burnt it. Gn the 10th March they left 
Suakim, and arriving* at a large bay where were abund¬ 
ance of cattle and water, the Governor gave it the name 
of “ Agoada” (watering-place). Thence he proceeded to 
Alt Koseir, 120 leagues distant. On the 7th x\pril the beet 
arrived off a promontory to which he gave the name of 
“ Ramos ” (Palms), because it was discovered on Palm 
Sunday; the next place reached was Toro,* and on the 
14th April the beet anchored in the bay of Alt Koseir. On 
entering the port they discovered a large unprotected city, 
lying off whicli was a formidable-looking ship of about 

* Toor, a port on the coast of the Sinai peninsula. 
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oOO tons, wliicli belon^CMl to some lurks, and was taking- chap. 
Ill a cargo there. 

The town was found to possess a ivonderful sui)ply of a.d. 
wheat, butter, honey, almonds, raisins. Hour, tigs, oil, 
olives, and various other commodities whicli were sent 
thitlier for sliipment from the city of Kyfa, an inland ton n 
distant about tliree days' jourm'V. Ma\ing taken on 
board all they could lay hands on, tin' (iovernor g[i\t‘ 
orders for the city to be bui*nt, tog(‘ther with oA er l()(),()()l) 
candis of wlieat tliat nas st<»]-('d in it. Owing to un- 
tavourabh' winds, the PortngU('S(‘ lloet wais (h'taiiu'd lieia* 
for four (lacs. It Iclt on the iSth April, loll, Piiid 
aria\('d again at 'for, wln'ro some 'rurkish ships w(‘r(' 
captured, and leaving again on tlu' ‘d-iid A])ril, it anchoix'd 
at Sin.'z on tlu' llbth idem ; but, owing to tlu' (hday 
incurred on tlu' ^()^ag(', news had ri'aclu'd Inu’e ol’ tlu' 
(ioM'rnor's Ji[)proach and his designs, so that when the 
Portuguese ilech arrived tlu'y found ma 4'urkish ships in 
that port. 

d'lu' (Jiov('riioi- l(‘li SiK'z on tlu' l^Sth April, loll, (“or 
Tor once more, and reaclu'd that plac(' on the oOlh id( in, 
wlu're lie ppo])os(.‘d (o take in water. On atl.ompting to 
land, howevei’, he \\as r(‘C(‘i\ed with a heavy tire from a 
large force which had colh'cU'd there since his last \ isit. 

Finding he could not land heiw the licet proca'ethal to a, 
place a- leagiu* distant, wdieia' theia' w'as a good snp|)ly of 
waiter. Tlu' enein\ liecoming awaire that the ships had 
run out of waitc'r, hastened to this well to lill it up, and 
were in the act of doing so when tlu' Poi'tuguese landcfl 
and drove them off aft('r some resistanci'. Tluyv tlum t*()ok 
in the necessar) siij)ply and remained theia^ for ilu' night, 
sailing the next morning for Alt Koseir, w here the)’ found 
Tristfio de Ataide Aviih seme vessels. ll(‘re the (ioiernor 
was informed that messengers had started for Cairo, three 
days previously, to cairy the newas of the approach of the 
i‘ortuguese. Having taken su])plies on board, the fleet 
sailed again for Suakim, reaching Agoada, which is ten 
VOL 1. 
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{'vom Siiakini, on tlie ,14th of ^fay, loll. Thence 
[he Governor sailed to Massuah, where h(‘ was well 
A.i., r(‘ceived hy tlie people, who supplied him Avith cattle and 
(jtlier necessaries. From here he went to Aiapiico, and 
llnai hack again to ^Jassnah, which latter ])]ace lie left 
oil tlie Stli July for India. Oa the lltli Jc.l} lie sighted 
Dalacai, and anchored for the night among some islands 
mail' hy. On th(‘ next day he sailed again, and ])assed 
Aden on the 2oth of th(‘ same month. After a very 
sev(a(‘ ])assage, in Avhich h(‘ encountered furious gaks, 
th(^ (iovernor and his Heet reached (ioa in safety. 

About this time attempts were made, direct from 
lashoa, to com(‘ to some terms of agTcement with the 
I'lirks, and we tind, in the Corpo Chronolof/ico, a cojiy of in¬ 
structions to that effect, given to Duarte Catanho (called in 
the Lvudas Micer Catanho), a Turkish spy, under date the 
10th lA'hruary, 1 mil. These were to tlie following effect:— 
\Miat you, Duarte Cataaiho, are to arrange with the 
rurk is as follows: You say that, in order to he at peace 
with tlie Turks, you propose eiitmaiig into an arrangement 
with them whereby they should be supplied with 2,500 
(‘wt. of })e])per delivered at Bussora, in exchange for 
20,000 (juarters of wheat; such arraugomeiit to be in 
force for ten years. 1 cannot, nor ought I, to sanction 
such a contract without two conditions : The Grand Turk 
shall not permit tlic imiiortation into his territories of any 
pep[)er, in addition to Avhat we are to supply liim Avith pei' 
annum, and also not to alloAv any pepper to go to any 
States which are subjecl to him, nor to alloAv any of tlie 
pei:k])er Ave su})ply liini Avith to be exported. Also to per¬ 
mit me to have sliijis in the Straits of Mecca, Avhcrever I 
may deem ht, to prevent any imports or exports of pepper ; 
he, the Turk, to have no shi[)s in those Avaters, nor liinder 
in any Avay my vessels in tlie execution of their duties; to 
have no more men in Aden than are actually reipiired for 
its defence; and neither jiarty to war against the other 
either by land or sea. All Portuguese ships, both trading 
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and war vessels, to liave a free entrance into the ports of 
Aden, Z('bid, Jedda, and otlier Arabian ports, with power . ^ ^ - 

to trade with those places on payment of no more th;in the a.d. 
customary dues. As loii^- as this ])eacc remain in force, l''n-4L\ 
tlie Tiirlv not to mannta,ctur(‘ any war material, nor 
build any sliips of war, or anyt])in^’ of a warlike nature for 
the purpose of hostilities ag-ainst India. The rortnguese 
tradiiie; vessels that may at anytime be sent to Jedda *and 
llussora to be allowed to dispose of their drn^’s, at 
the l)est prices wliicli may be obtainable. 'That all 
vessels i^'oiiu^’ t(‘ the Turkish ports without any licanice 
Irom the of Portui^-al, or liis ^-overnors in India, may 
be liable to be seized and their car^'oes conliscated. And 
finally, the Turkish (lovcnaiment shall, wlien required, 
supjdy to the Portuguese 10,000 quarters of wheat at the 
market price of tlie day.” Nothing appears as to the 
result of these proposals, the acceptance of which (‘oiild 
only be (‘xpected from a (hTeated eiiem}, and this was not 
yet the ])osition of tin* Turkish (lovernment. 

Finding on his return that no ships had come to (ioa 
from Portugal, the (Governor was comjHdled to ship the 
goods provided for the vessels which were (^xp(‘ct(al f]-om 
J..isbon, on board four galleons, one of nhich was com¬ 
manded by Pedro d(‘ Castcllo-Branco, and was captured 
by the French off the Azores. 

..\fter this the (lovernor proceeded to Panjim to settle 
some business matters, and from thence he desj)atched 
Lionel de Lima as captain of the IMoluccas, and ])iegal- 
vares dh'lles as cajhain of Oananor, lie then returned to 
Goa, and having made all the necessary arrangements, s^iiled 
with twenty fustas, on the iJlth January, J542, for Dili, 
where he remained a few days, and then sailed to Ihissein 
and Chaul. Having made* provision for the requirements 
of these places, he returned to Goa, and sent Anrique 
Mendes de Vasconcellos to the Straits, with five small 
ships, to obtain news of Dorn CTristovao dii Gama. These 
vessels duly arrived at Socotra, the Sheikh of wliich idace 
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CHAP, ailvilsetl Vasconcollos to rcmnriD of May, Tliencc 

_, great number of Tiirki-sli galk'vs in was well 

A.]), cellos, liow('V(‘i-, (lid not allow himself to be intiiieub''.:'..ami 
this coinisi'b blit lUocecMlcd to Massuali, where lie arrived 
on th(' llOtli Imbruary, lb4*J, but saw no one tliere, as the 
inhabitants had n'ceived advice of the ap])r()ach of the 
Portn^iuvsc' and liad tied away. From thenet' tlie ileet 
went to Siiakim, wh(a*e they arrived on tlie Oth Maj'cdi, and 
found the jilace w(dl foi'titied. On landing, the Portiigiie.w' 
wen' gr(‘(‘(ed with a lu'avy tire by the inhabit/ants, hut tln'v 
tinallv siiece('d('d in driving tliem off. 

From Siiakim the vesscds wmit to Ji'ddn, about km 
leagues from Siu'z, wliere \ ascouci llos received iufoniiation 
that th(' 'I'ui’ks wivn' titling out a large' th'd at tlie latter 
port, wlu're tlu'V liad alri'ady got n'ady lliO galleons, be.'^ides 
a large' uumi)(‘rot smalh'r craft, that the numlKU’ was dailv 
increasing, ami that tlu'v liad also c.olh'ck'd a gnait ipian- 
titv of artillery and ammunition, ki’om Jcalda, \ a>conc(41os 
retui'iied to Massuah, and trom tlu'iice' saih'd on his way 
back to India, without ha\iug heard au\thing of Dom 
ChristoN iio (la (uinia. On the Sth April lu' aiaiN( mI at Zi'ilah, 
wheri' th(‘ iidiaJiitaiits all lied at his a])proa(4i. ]la\ing 
taken in some .slu'cp and oilu'r suppli(,'s tor tlus \ (»\ ag(', lu' 
left on tlu' ll lth April. When otf Socoiiu the HecU fell in 
with a large' ship, on board of wliich uas Martim AHonso 
de Sousa, the' ne'wly-appointcd Ooveruor, who was on his 
way to (ioa to take up his aiipoiutim'iit. \ ascoiiceJlos 
then contiuueil his voyaga', and ia‘a(4ied Ooa in safetv on 
the loth May, lbt2. 

^Nizamoxa, desirous ol possessing the' forts of Saiigai^'a 
and Karnala, which wc're held by subj(‘cts of tlu' King of 
Cambay, attacked and capture'd them in person. 'J he 
previous owners, be'ing anxious to recove'r tlu'se formidable 
strongludds, sought the assistance of Dom Francisco de 
Me'uezes, then commanding at Ikissein, promising to hold 
them of the Poriuguese should the enterprise prove suc- 
ccs>fub Menezes accordingly went with oOU J^rtnguese 
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and war vessels, to liav , i • i i n i- i •. 
idcii Z‘Id''' •) ^»d. Iiaving sealed rort Karuala, d 

* ^ Aalilv abandoned bv the detenders, while thos.' of 

til f’ ‘ ^ 

oano^ara tlfal even befere it was attacked. Tliese forts 
were then left in tlu' ])osse.^si()n of (he Mooi's, but in 
charge of Ihirtnguese gnriisons. Nizainoxa \vjis so enrageil 
at th(‘ turn of events, that he stmt a force' of o.OOO men 
which (l('va.state{l the whole country arouinb and the 
owners, despaii'ing of liolding out against such a ])ower, 
gav(‘ u|) their title to those forts to the Portugau'st', and 
retir('(l to Ihissfun for safetv. 


Nizainoxa again dispatclual a Ibrct' of h,()(H) foot and 
800 horse to attack fort iSangaca. but wert' s(‘V('ral times 
laguilM'd by tlui (h'fcmh'rs, who, witli gnait dithculty, sent 
ad\ices to Dorn f'rancisco at liassi'in, wiio wiuit to their 


relii'f wilii liiil Portuguesiu twmity hors(‘, sonu' Naiijnes, 
and «.00n natives, when, after sonu' slight ('ugagfunt'iits, 
the c'iK'iuy, acting umh'i’ llu* impia'ssion that furtlier rein¬ 
forcements had arrivc'd to tlu' IVirtugiu'se, raisi'd the siege 
and fil'd, hoiviiig behind tlnnn a larg ‘ (juaiitity of arms 
and animnnition. Doni Francisco, ha\ing I'ephniislu'd tin' 
forts ^^illl stoio's and animnnition, returned to his com¬ 
mand at Fassi'in. 

The (iovernor, being of opinion that th(‘M' forts wi're of 
l.ttl(‘ valu(‘ aft(*r all to the Fortngiu'si'. handed (lunn owr 
t ) Xizaiiioxa, in considiu’atioii of the sum of o,000 pardaos, 
Miucli to the ri'gri’t of J)oni 1^’rancisco de Meiit'zes, 
who had by his skill and tdiility ca])tured and maintained 
tlienn 

Fedro de Faria, the ( ommandi'r of Malacia, having 
reci'ived information respecting tin* llha do Onro, sitiTated 
\ii the Uiver (odandor, about JoO leagues from th(‘ jioiiit 
of Sumatra, communicated all tin' information he had 
been alih' to obtain regarding it to tli(‘ King, nlio there¬ 
upon sent Francisco de Alni(*ida to cu:i(pier t!i(‘ island. 
Almeida died on the voyage, and ])iogo Cabral succeeded 
him, but he was disjdaced by the (iovernor Martini Affonso 
de Sousa, wlio a[)[)ointe(l Jeruiiymo de Figmuredo in his 
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(HAF. stead. Tlie lattc'r set out in the year 1542 with eighty 
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men and three slii|)s, but, beiu^- a covetous man, he aban- 
^ doned the undertakinj>‘, and went in search of some 5Iecca 
154it vessds oil the coast of 'renasserim, wliicl] lie captured, 
and with tliem took a lar^e booty. As ]i(‘ refused to 
grant tlu' crews a. sliare of tlie spoil, they bound him hand 
and foot, and left him on the sands at (ialle, in (Iwlon. 

Pedro de Faria, Captain of Malacca, sent Antonio de 
Faria e Sousa to the King of Ihitani to ccmclude a 
treaty of peace. Tie took with him goods to the value of 
12,0(k) ducats, but finding no sale for them tlu'ixn sent 
them to the port of Ligor, in the kingdom of Siam, where, 
he was informed, tliey could Ix' disclosed of to great 
advantage, lie entrusted tlu‘ business to Christovao 
Borralho, who, having arrivcxl at his d(‘stination, was 
attack(‘d by (Aje llazem, a Moor of Ciizerat, in a well- 
armed ship manned by eighty 'Turks and Moors. Borralho 
escaj)ed falling into the (meiny's hands by leaving his shi]> 
and swimming ashore, lie carried tlu^ movs to Antonio 
de loiria (at Pataui), who, \owing he Avould ik'vit desist 
until h(‘ had destroyed that Moor, fitted out a small ship 
ill which lie, with tiflv men, sailed from Pataui on 
Saturday, the 8th May, 1540. 

'Taking a A.E. cours(‘ tcnvards ihe kingdom of (Tiampa, 
he discovered the island of Ihilo Condoiae and entiTed 
the ])ort of Ihnlapisam. 'Thence he coasted as far as 
the Fiver Cambodia, which ditid('s the kingdoms of 
Cambodia and 'Tsiampa, and proceeding turthcr along 
the coast he anchored at the moutli of (lie Fiver Tubasov, 
where he captuiaal two vcssols bolonging to a certain 
pirate named Similan, wlio, with (Utier ju’isoners, was put 
to death. Going further on lu' anchored off 'Favipiilen, a 
small town on the rivm- 'Tinaooren, or Ahircla. Sailing 
thence he proceeded to the island of Hainan, wliere he 
fell in wdth a large vessel riding at anchor. Antonio 
Faria thought he had at last found Coje llazem, so fell on 
the ship and took it; but among the prisoners lie found 
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a Christinit, ^vllo iiiforiiKnl liim (hat the vess;ol h('loii<^('(l to eiiAi’ 
Quiay Ta}jani, another pirate, Avho (luai lav eoiieealial in ' , 
the torecastl(‘ with his followei’s, whom Taria instantly 
(lisp itelied. in the \'c'ss(4 he ihnml TthhO'd ewt. (h’[H'ppm' 
besides other s[)iees, ivorv, tin, wax, and powdt'i*, valinal 
alto^mther at about (it),000 er;>wiis, as wfdl as sonu' i^'ood 
cannon, aminunitiou, In the hold lie found nin(‘ 

yonn<>‘ eltildren in irons, and in a \'erv emaciated condition. 

Furth('r on, in tlu^ Uivt'r'ranampiir, he was attacked by 
two lari^e vessels whieli, howu'vcu*, he capturiMl, and in tlu^ 
hold of OIK' lie found scvent('en prisoiu'rs, of whom two 
wer(‘ Portuguese, besides a valuable earj^o and si'vi'iiti'eii 
brass nuns, most of tla'in bearing’ the arms of Portugal, 
lie tin'll sailed to Mutipinam, which lu' h)und a eon- 
venit'ut place to sc'll his jiri/a's, wdiieli weri' paid for in 
sil\('i' to the amount of 200.000 crowns. These ma'iifs 
occurreil duriin*; the iK'giiinin^-of th(‘year P>l I. 

In th(‘ port of Mad(‘l, in the island ol‘ Hainan In* iiK't 
aiiotlu'r (‘('lebrated pirate mimed lliinniilan, whom he 
en^-ai^’t'd, and, afti'r a bhanly tiniht, cajituia'd and i)Ut to 
death. On this occasion Faria smuived liooty valiu'd at 
ducads. This action struck such terror in tin' 
lu'aits of tlie people in that locality that tln'V sent a uk's- 
sa^'c' offc'i’in^’ him the sum of do,00() crowns if Ik' would 
take them under his protection and quaint tlu'm passiss 
for trading* pur^ioses. d'ln'ir pc'tition was granted, l’\iiia 
received the moiu'v and issued tin' jiasses. 

ddu' crews were ttiii^- weary of* the search for Or)je 
Ila/em, so b\' mutual auix'icneiit I'aria directed his coiiisc' 
to the kingdom of Siam ; but being oN'mlaken by a ((ii’i itie 
storm, his vessel was wrecked on one of tin* Ladioiu's 
Islands, and of dnO souls only eighty-six reached tin* shoic in 
safety, llei’e they remained for tiftei'ii days with scarci'ly 
am thing to eat, and sonw^ of theii’ number dic'd from want 
and exhaustion. A Chinese vessel arrived wIk'Ii they 
were in this condition, and wdiile tlu'ircrew were on shore 
the Portuguese took possession of tlie sdiip and put out 
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CHAP, to sea. 'riioy arrived at Liainpo, Avliere they ca])tured a 
^ ^ . (.'liiiies(‘ vessel, and then proceeded to tlie island of 

A.i,. Lnxita) . Off’tlie coast of Laneau, Faria came up with a 
lAjMiv l;u-i;(‘ ship belonging to a (diinest* Avho was friendly to the 
Fortunai(‘se, and th(‘y a^Teed to ])ro(‘eetl together to make 
an attiMiipt on llie mines of Qiiamja])ann Avliere tliev ex- 
])ect(Ml to accpiire som(‘ vast treasure. Tlu'y rehtted at 
the Uiv(a’ Anav, and tlien went to diinclieo, where Faria 
liii'ed thirty-five Forln^au'se lie Ibnnd tlier(‘. llavinfj:; put 
to sea ai>-ain, lie fell in with a iishiii^-boat. in which lu‘ 
found (‘i<>lit lb)]’tun-uese, whose' shi]) had b(‘eii seized bvthe 
ceh.diratiMl ])ii’at(', (oje llazeni, in the ])ort of (bimlK)r 
island. Faria was ovei’joycel at tliis niK'xpe'Cte'd lu'ws of 
Ills loiiL*' soiu>‘lit-for eneinv, so tui'ned liaek to Layloo, wliere 
h(‘ ('xclian^’(‘d his old vesseds for m‘w ont'.s. 11(‘ litteal 
out foui’ ships, with -Vjb men. lbrt\ pieces of cannon, and 
all tin* n(‘cess:ir\ ai’ins and ainnniiiition. A day or so 
aftei’ li(‘ i’(‘C(‘iv(al inf)rination that ('oje Jla/em was in the 
l{iver 'finlan, about two leagues off* f'aria went in search 
of tli(‘ ])irate, whom h(‘ (hd’eateal afteu* a tierce fi^lit, in 
which li(‘ en<^'a^(‘d in a hand-to-hand li^lit with (A)p' 
lla/(un, and senaoush wounded and disabled him. In 
this en^'afj;('nient the em'inv loU over lOO nnui, the Poitu- 
i;‘U(‘s(‘ losses bein^^ forty-thn'e kill(M!. !Iavini>' landed, 
Faria had tin' (haul buricakand sailing at ni^lit with bootv 
worth l()i),()(lO crowns, arri\(al at Nanday in the bc'^annin^- 
of Ib l*^. After pliind(*rinii' and tlien burning' tlie town, 
lie sailed to Ibilo llindor, an uninhabited island about 
fifteen leai>aies off, thence to tlu' islands of Commolem, 
whei>' he was attacki'd by two hir^a' ships commanded bv 
the piratt' Ib'emata (liindel, whom he defeatcal after a 
severe tif»dit, and ])nt all to tin' sword. On this occasion 
he secured a prize wortli 1:1()J)0!) ducats. After romaiii- 
iiii^ here for twenty days to heal those who had been 
wounded in the ti<»:lit, Faria steered for the 'Afates of 
Lianip;),” two islands about three lea_e:aes from the city of 
that iiam^, and havine: obtained permission from the 
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autliol'itios to visit thv city, hr proci^eded there and was ('Hai’. 
received with g-reat pomp hy the iidnihitants. 

Here Faria remained five montlis, during- wliich time he 
was royally feted, and set sail in tin* middh* of Mav, and 
liaviii^- called at various ])orts and islands, he, at the in¬ 
stance* ot a (diinaman nanu'd Siniilan, wiait to the island 
Calemj)liiy, wltei'e W(']’(‘ tin* aiicimit moniiimmts ol‘ the 
Kind’s of ('liiiia, and in (Ik'Iii consid(‘rai)l(* tieasiire w hicli 
he ch'sired to take* lor his own Ix'iK'lit. 

Faria set out about the middli'of Ma^ witli two galliots, 
in wliich W(‘re 14b imm, of whom tiff\-t wo wane' Fort imn(\s(\ 

Af((‘r a tedious voya^a* of (wo inont lis and a half, Ik* ri'ached 
Nankini*’, and from tlioiue* he proc(‘(‘d(‘d to 4Vn(inih‘m, 
when* Siinilaii and thirty-six ('hiiu'si* s(‘anu*n d(‘>eri(‘d 
him. (ahnnplny. b(*iiio* only ten lea^an^s distant, was 
soon afferwards reachiMl, and in tin* e\(mMie,‘ affei* his 
arrival lairia lamh'd with sixty men, four of whom ^v(*re 
Fortiiaau'st*, and bi'a'an to rob the tombs of bars of silvc'r, 
no! illistandini;- tin* la'inonst ranee of‘ an old man be nn*! 
th(‘re. Having' asceiaain(‘d tin* contc'iits <4’ lb ■ s(*veral 
chap('ls, Faria returned to his ships, intendin;^' to come 
aa’ain tin* n(‘xt day and plumb*!' th(*m all. Ihafoia* the 
morrow. howe\er, an alarm had lK*(*n o'i\(*ii from tin* 
island, and having-aso(*rtain(*d that r(‘li(‘f ^vas imm(*diat(‘ly 
expected to pi'otect tin* treasui'os there, Ibiiia at oina* set 
sail. Jhit on ih • otli of Alienist, In* (*ncount(*r(*d a \ iol(*nt 
storm, in whicdi his \(*ss(d foiindei’cd and w(*nl down with 
all hands. 'The oth(*r ^■esseI was also lost, but fourte(*ii of 
the ci(*w managed to save themsolvos. 

About this time, laincelot lb‘r(*ii‘a, a jiiditi* in tin* «ity 
of Lianijio, having lost l,t)t)f) ducats by the ('hiin‘S(*, col¬ 
lected a body of men and proceedf'd to r(‘])ay hims(*lf by 
robbini*' others. This, however, broui^ht the ^ujvcrnor of 
the province upon the place with an ovei‘wh(‘lmin<^ force, 
which burnt the city, together uith eighty ships that were 
in the port, killing also a large number of men, including 
1,000 Portuguese. The Portuguese were thus driven out 
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from this settlomcDt. losiuii:, at tlie samo tiiiio, considorablc 
treasuH'. A\dtli rc^mnl to them and tlieir [jroceedings, it 
was at tliis time remarked hy a Chiiiamaii: ''].et them 
on, for wliat('ver they gain as courageous soldiers, they 
will lose as covetous merchants. They now conqma- Asia, 
Asia will soon conquer them. ’ Those who escaped from 
the massacre at Liampo r)l)tained leave, in the year lolT, 
to settle in the port of Cliinchew. 

The tl(‘et which hrought Martini Affonso de Sousa to 
India was detained for some time at Mozamhi(pie, owing 
to stress of weather. This fleet also eoineyid out, in 
addition to the new (iovea’iior, a noted father oT the 
Society of Jesus, in the t^eavson of Francis Xavier, who 
afterwards became the ])atron saint of the Indies. 

Most of those wlio had hitherto governed India had 
looked upon the ap[)ointment with special jileasure if 
they could only manage to send off their predecessor in 
disgrace. Martini Affbnso was no exception in this re¬ 
spect. On his way to (Joa, he fell in with a certain 
Diogo Suarez de Mello, nanuMl the ‘Olallego,” who, 
having incurred a sentemee of death, had escaped and 
turned a pirate with a following of FJi) men in two 
vessels. Martini Affbnso panbrned this man, hecause he 
made out he was in a position to say a great deal against 
Doin Kstevao da (iama. d'he newly-appointed (Tovernor 
having arrived safely in the port of Goa at midnight, sent 
news to Doin Kstevao da Gama of his arrival iu terms 
that well demonstrated th(‘ ill-will he bore him. Da 
Gama resigned the government to Martini Affbnso, who, 
ffnding he could not possibly lay any charges against him, 
became vi'ry irate, and vented his malice by withholding 
from him everything necc‘ssary to ensure a comfortable 
voyage home. Doin Estevao was so disgusted with the 
whole proceedings that he would never see his lace again 
after Inning once resigned his sword of office to him. 

Dom Estevao da (iama was. on his arrival in Portugal, 
received with great rejoicing, and many Court favours. 
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Doin Estcvao da Gama, avIio ^Yas the twelfth (Jovirnor 
of India, made an inventory of what he was worth wIkmi . ^ ' 

he assumed the reins of offic(‘, and another one' ndieii he v.,,, 
gave them np, shondiig that hy the transaction lie n;is a 
poorer man by 40,000 croAvns, the result lieing diu' to his 
great liberality. 

He died in Portugal and his tombstone bears ii])on 
it this onlv epitaph, ‘Hit' who madt' knights on Mount 
Sinai, ended liere.'’ 
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(HAPrEU XVll. 

A.ssiiijijttion of fli(‘ (,\)V(‘riii]iont hy .MMrliiii Ailoiiso dc Sousa—Ex- 
p'dition to itlialkal—Assignment of the ('iistoiiis' Duties of 
fhiniiz to Kin;' of ]^)rtupil- |)iseoveiv of fJa])an—Jn- 
vasioii of Tfn-nate hv Sjiaiiiard—Amhoyna taken possession of 
IV(‘a(y v(‘eardini; Tidoi'e ainl d’ernaie—Dons[»iiae\ apiinst 
Die j\(lil Khan Arrixal of l)om ficao d(‘ ( ^islro as (governor 
D(‘feat of the Spaniards at'Tidore—I' nsiieeessfiil Attaek on 
(iilolo^^-Atlaek on Ih’u hy tln‘ Kin;^' of Dainhay Treaty with 
tli(' Add Khan -J)i feat of tht* Add Khan's l^’oici'S - dVealies 
'^vitli th(‘ Kin;! of Disiriji:a and w ith Ixini;- Iniz i iNIoxa t'apture 
and Dest.rnetion of Eroaeli—Deteat of an Aeliint'se Fleet— 
Deatli of Doni Jeao de Dastro—Dareia de Sii ajipointed 
t lov(‘i'noi'--Ai'l’eement with the Khieen of Hhatkal—War be¬ 
tween IV'jL'u and Siam - Deatli of Daieia ih* Sa. 

DHAP. 'liii: iii'-st act of the new (iove/uor, Miu'tiiii Afionso de 
xv’ii , . . 

Sousa, was to coii)])l(do tlie (‘(jiii])in(‘iit of all the vessels 

A.n. Hk'h stationed at th(' \arious ports in India, witli tlie greatest 
l.riL'. (‘xpoditain, JTe also ledneed tlie ])ay of the soldiers, a 
nieasure tvliieli crealtal a deal of dis(*on(eiit. lie, 

howev(‘i\ succeeded in raisiiii;* a force of lidMJU men, with 
wliicli h(‘ ])roc('eded in a fleet of seventy vessels, of various 
M/(‘S, to Illiatkah on ihe coast of (anara. 'Die object of t lis 
expedition was to enforce a certain amount of tribute from 
the Queen of tha' ])lace, and punish her for harbouring 
jiiratc's in tier dominions. On arriving a' the port, ilie 
(loverno]* demanded the tribute and the delivery of the 
p'rat('s’ shi])s. The Qnemi made several excuses in the 
ho]*!^' of gaining time, hut this artifice did not answer, as 
the (Governor landed with a force of 1,200 men, wdiich 
divided int) twa) battalions, giving the command of one 
to Feriiao de Sousa de Tavora, and sent vessels of light 
draught to procee 1 u)) the river to attack the city by sea. 
h'he (roveriior, marching with his force through a thick 
wood, wnis met by a body of the enemy, who, noDvith- 
standing their gallant op[>ositioii, w’ere driven to the gates 
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of the city, of M’liicli at night tlie I’ortngiiese took pos^os- 
sion. The next morning the I’ortugiit'Si' soldiers, whilst 
pluiideriii^^ the city, fell out aiiioui*: themselves as to tlu‘ 
division ot tlie booty, and tumult reii>'ued supreme. The 
enemy, perceivin^r this from a m‘i^-hbouriu^- hill, h 11 upon 
them in such numbfU's that lliey tied in disonh'r, and (ook 
to their shi])s in such ^-reat haste that seseral were 
drowned. The next day a frc‘sh attack was made, and in 
the end the city was bui’iit, th(‘ country laid waste, and so 
much terror caused throut»hout the land, that th(‘ (Tuaui, 
no longer abh' to resist, submitted, and had to pui-chas(‘ 
peace at a much lunvier sacritica' that she miitht i)r(‘- 
viously hav(' dome 

AfU'r this Martini Atfonso had to fac(' a si'rious dillinilu. 
in constMjiience of a ^’reat number of men ({iiittiiiif t!u' 
service of tlu' (h’own of Portugal, in order llial llu'V iiii^ht 
turn merchants, which, at the' same linu', oliei'al i^i’i'afer 
chance of protit and less danaau* to life and limb. In 
()rd(*r to cluadv this, and takiiii;' into (‘iuisideration ili(‘ 
extensive' frauds which, it was known, w<a*(' liabitii;dl\ 
practised at the (histoni House at Malacca, In' isMU'd 
oiah rs that tlu' duties payabh* at iliat porl. b\ 'trani.evrs 
should be lowt'red, in onh'r to encoura^a' tlu'ir irad(‘, but 
that thev sliordd b(' raiseal to Portu^iK'sie 'J'his loriiK'r 
measure, as niii;ht la' (‘xpt'cti'd, i;ave a c()iisid('rabh' stimu¬ 
lus to tiad(', and greatly increaseal tlu' la'vi'iiue.s <d iht' 
port, but the lattc'r took no etiect, as there weia' ph'iity 
of means for avoiding' tlu^ hi^’her diitii's payabh' liy tiu' 
Portu^Mie e, of which tlu'y, no doubt, a\ailed t!i('ni>elv('s 
to the utmost ('xte'ut. ^ 

In conscapicnce of the dithculti(‘s ex])erienc('d in obtain¬ 
ing; tlie tribute payable by the Kin^*of Ormuz, a,mounting- 
to nearly lOOdlOO ducats a year, ai d w hich were in ari'eais 
to the? extemt of oOtbOOO ducats, Martini Afibnso, havinji; 
satisfied hiinsc'lf of the inability of the Kiii^r to p^iy, agreed 
to waive all claim to back dues in consideration of the 
King making over to the Portuguese the entire Customs 
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oiiAi’. duties of the i)ort for the future, and this, owiiic: to his 

XVII . ‘ . 

' ^ , sti'uitolled circumstances, lie was obliged to submit to. 

A.I.. In consideration of the King surrendering the whole of the 
Customs of the island of ( 101 * 1111 * to tlie King of Portugal, 
the hitter agreed to forgive him all his outstanding debts, 
and, further, to allow him forty leciiues, or 1,S()0 xcrafins 
in gold, ])er annum, towards tlie ex])enses of his clothing, 
and 2ob lecques,or pardaos in gold for his household 
expenses. It was further stiimlated that tin' IMoorish 
otiicials employed in the Custom House should be per- 
mitt('d to retain their posts. 

About this time Antonio de Mota, Francisco Zeimoto, 
and Antonio Peixoto, when on their way towards China, 
^^•er(‘ driven by a storm to the islands of Japan, and were 
tlie first Portuguese to discover them. Here they were 
well received, but very lew particulars of this visit have 
been handed down. According, however, to another 
account, Japan was discovered in the same year, 1542, by 
Feriiilo M(‘nd('s Ihnto. who, with his two companions, 
Cliristopher Porralho and Diogo Zeimoto, went there 
desigiu'dly in the service of a pirate, who had taken them 
on board his ship aftm' tluyv had lost their own and were 
east away. 

About the end of this year, 1512, four shi[)s arrived 
from Portugal, and Dorn Jorg(‘ de Castro, Commander of 
IVaaiate, was at variance with the Spaniards, who, under 
Uuy Fo])es de Vilhalobos, had invaded Portuguese terri¬ 
tories. Vilhalobos was at Zagala, a town of Camafo, in 
the kingdom of Tidore, inhabited by renegade Christians, 
and from thence kept on a correspondence with the King 
of tiih)lo. Horn Jorge jirotested against this, as he con¬ 
sidered he was violating the recent capitulations. Vilha 
lobes' defence was that he either was there hy force of 
circumstances, such as stress of weather, or that he was 
really within the Spanish limits. Dorn Jorge, having sent 
an inadequate force against the Spaniards, it was repulsed, 

* Tilt* uiieieut name of Ormuz 
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< 111(1 then returned t:) ltu‘u:it(‘. \ illialo’oos went ()\'er to 
(iilolo, where lie was well ixuauMel bv the KiuL»A and having 
f^irtified hiinsell, appr aehed towards Isidore. 

doi'dao de Ireitas set out Iroui (lea to sueet'ed Doin lYini’). 
^lorgv in tile comniand of d'ernate, and take over the 
island of Ainboyiia, whieh had been assigned to the 
Portuguese by Tabarija, th(‘ King ofTernate, in gratitude 
for being restored to his ])()ss(‘ssi()n.N. He had beiui most 
unjustly sent as a i)risoner to (ioa, by dVisiao di‘ Ataide, 
but had recently been sent back by tin' (lovmnor. Martini 
Affo ISO de Sousa, and had his Crown restored to him. 

On tlu‘ arrival of Jordao de Freitas al d'maiate, Dorn 
Jo]g(‘ de Memv.es handed the fbrt ()\er to him, and he con¬ 
cluded a truce with Vilhalobos, in order that tinu' might 
be giv(ui for l)oth ot tluun to consult their i'es|n‘cliv(* 
(doveiainient^, as to the imsition which Spain and Portugal 
held in those [larts. This was as follows : — 

^•A Treaty of Ikaice comduded belwtaui Jordao d(‘ 

Fri'itas, K'c., on behalf of IJ.M. the King of Portugal, and 
lliiy liopes de ^dlhalobos, ( aptain-fieiieral of tin' W'estmm 
Islands in New Spain, on behalf (/f J)oni Anionio de 
Mendompi, Viceroy and Governor of New Spain and the 
Islands of Il.M. the lAnperor, dated ilu* Sth January, IdJo. 

“d1iis Treaty to remain in force until eithei' of the con¬ 
tracting parties shall otluu’wise dmu'ee. 

^‘Ao Gastilliaii shall enter Termite, nor the other terri¬ 
tories o!’ Il.M. the King o!’ Portugal or the King of'fm’- 
nate, without special pmunission ; likewise no l^)rtuguese 
shall enter Tidore, or its dependencies, without sanction. 

But although the Ihertiigiiese arc hereby forbiddmi^ to 
enter Tidore without having previously obtained |)ermis- 
sion, it is not to be understood that llis ALajestv the Kim»- 
of Portugal thereby skives up the \vhi,h lie liitd, aiul 

Ims, ill Tidore and its dependencies.” 

iMcainvliile, the Governor titled out a fleet of forty-five 
sail, with a force of o,bbll seamen and soldiers. The 
object of this cx[iedition, which was kept as senct as 
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CHAr. possible, was to rob tlio pagoda of Tremcle, twelve miles 
inland from St. Thome dc Meliapore, in the kingdom of 
^ Bisnaga. In this the Governor was disappointed, as, 

154:), owing to stress of Aveather, he was unal)le to carryout tlie 
projected uiidertaking. The Indian treasury was now at 
a v(‘r\' low ebb, so lie sent word to the King of Jataiia- 
patain, in (Jcylou, eitlier to submit and ]).y tribute 
to the King of Portugail, or prei)are for war. The King, 
being utterly unprepared for such a (*()utingcncy, w;is only 
to ) glad to submit, an 1 agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
TObO ducats. Martim Atfonso then went to Tebelicate, 
near (daleconlani, and sacked some pagodas there, afb i* 
which he returiual to G a, whei'e In* found four ships had 
arrived from Portugal during his absence. Pive vessels 
had set out from Jasbon, but on(‘ was compelled to put 
back in conse([U(mce of a seviu’o storm. 

Sultan Mainud, King of (. ainbay, not forgidful of the 
dcaith of his unc!(% lhalnr, aimed now^ at the recovery of 
Din. OiK' of the ai'ticles Avhich J)om (hnada had agreed 
to with lA'gard to Din, was that whicdi gavc^ the Kiim's 
subjects [x'rmission to en^ct a wall biawemi tludr town and 
the Portuguese ibr(. ddi(‘ wall was bedng raistal to su(di a 
height that it dis])l(‘as(*(l Maiioel de Sousa de Si'pulvtala, 
Avlio was then ca])tain of Din. lie tluTefua.' di-o\e olf 
those engaged in its erection, and ])ulh‘d down what they 
had built of the wall. This act greatly incensed the King, 
wdio, at tlu' instigation of Goje /ofir, commenced secretlv 
to stir up the neighbouring princes into rebellion against 
the Portuguese, with the oliject of expelling them, not 
only irom Din, but from the wdiole of Asia. 

Complications b(‘gan now' to take ])lace in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Goa, which demanded the close attention of 
the Governor. The Acede Khan having entertained de¬ 
signs to d(‘i)ose the Adil Khan, prevailed, by means of 
presents, upon Dom Garcia de Castro to espouse the cause 
of Meale Khan, the brother of the Adil Klian ; where¬ 
upon the latter w'as very indignant, but endeavoured to 
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gain the Governor over to his siiie bv liberal offers. 'I'he i'J1A1>. 
~ . * XVII 

question with Martini Atfonso de Nousa ajipears not to . ' 
have been as to which side possessed the rif^’lit, hut as to 
which would offer the greater advantages to the Crown of t.viT). 
Portugal in return for an es])ousal of his cause, and, I'or 
the time, de Sousa was disjiosed rather to fa\our Acede 
Khan, who offei’ed the kingdom of Koiikan, the re\'enue 
of which was over a million, and lie prepared to sujiport 
Meale Khan by force of arms. At the instance', liowever, 
of Pero de Faria, who pointed out the gross injustice of 
such a coiiise of action, J\lartim Aflonso changed Ins in¬ 
tentions, and secured the person of Meale Khan. Shortly 
afterwards, Acede Khan, ^^ llo had Ixm the jiromoter ol 
this intrigue', died, but his removal did not prevc'iit the 
Adil Khan from seeking vengeance on account of the 
wrong uhich it had Ixa'ii proposed to do him. lie came 
do^^'u the ghauts with a ])owertu] army, and l]a\ing 
crushed the re'bellion, he recovered lor himself the king¬ 
dom of Konkan. 

Fearing lest the conspiracy should again break out 
against him, the Adil Khan ( H(‘red to make' ovei* the 
lands of Salsette and Fardes to the Portuguese' if Martini 
Affonso w’ould deliver Meale Khan up to him. Not wish¬ 
ing, however, to act in such a treacherous manner towards 
the man whose cause he had so recently pro])osed to sup¬ 
port, Martini Affonso promised that, in consideration of 
those lands being made over to him, he uonld send Meale 
Khan awav wliei’e he should not again disturb the Adil 
Khan. This the latter agreed to, and having fulfilled his 
part of the contract liy making over Salsette and Ihftdes 
to the Portugues(‘, Martini Affonso sent Meale Khan 
aAvay to Cananor, luit shortly aftei wards Iwought him back 
openly to (ioa. In addition to making over Salsette and 
Bardes t(^ the Crown of Portugal, the Adil Khan had also 
given Martim Affonso the vast treasure which Acede 
Khan had collected for the purpose of carrying out his 
rebellion, and which is said to have amounted to ten 
VOL. I II II 
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CHAP, inillions of ducats, of which, however, only one million 
x\m * • 

^ came into the liands of Martim AfFoiiso. Some accounts 

jv i, state that he sent about half of this amount to Portugal 

1.^45. for his owu use, but others aver that he employed a 

great part of it iu tire public service iii India, besides 

sendiim some home for the Kiim’s use iu Portimal. 

o o o 

The Adil Khan, seeinji^ that he liad been deceived, 
pressed Martim AfFonso either to fulfil his jiromise of 
sending Meale Khan away, or to restore what had been 
made over to him on tliat condition. The’(lovernor, 
however, endeavoured to temjiorise, and sent Joao Fer¬ 
nandez de Negreiros as an ambassador to treat with him 
on the subject, but the Adil Khan seized him, and all the 
Portuguese that accomjianied him, and juit them in jnison, 
retaining them as hostages for the diu' fulfilment of the 
agrecmient. Martini Affonso was thus forced to coniplj^ 
;ind gave an assurance that as soon as the season should 
permit he would s(md Meale Khan to Malacca. 

In the year Id lb four small Portuguese ships were 
cruising about the coast of Tenasserim, and cajitured, 
among other prizes, thrc'e lai'ge vessels. Tlie inhabitants 
oi' tliose jiarts liaving lodged several complaints against 
tlie Idirtugui'Sf' with the King of Siam, he sent out 
against them lleredim Mahomet, a Turk, with oiu‘ of the 
imyal galh'ys, four galliots, and five other rowing craft, 
with SOO men, com|)osed of Janizaries, Turks, (ilreeks, 
Achiiu'se, Malabarese, and Mughals. A petty King of the 
neighhouring island of Pulobinor, who jiad recently been 
coin'erted to Christianity, gave notice of the approaching 
danger to the Ikirtuguese, who were thus prepared for the 
cuiemy, and defeated them with great slaughter. 

The Governor disjiatched the homeward-bound trading 
shi[)s, when some vessels conveying his successor arrived 
from ]\)rt:igal. Martim Affonso de Sousa governed India 
for three years ami fbur mouths, and was the thirteenth 
Governor of the Portuguese dominions in the East; he had 
become greatly dissatisfied with his position, and was 
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most eager and anxious to resign it, as he saw around liim chap. 
only corruption and dislionesty. He liad indeed on one 
occasion remarked that lie dared not to govern India, ^ „ 
since tlie men there had become so changed from truth 
and honour; and he had sw’orn that, should a successor 
not soon arrive, he >vould open the patents of succession 
and resign the government to wdiomsoever miglit be 
named therein. 

On the 1st September, 1545, six ships arrived at Goa, 
one of which, tlie ‘S^ao Thome ” coiive)ed Dem Joao de 
Castro, who had been sent out to re])lace Martini Aflbnso 
de Sousa in the governorship of India. 

Doin Joao commenced his term of office by dispatching 
i]e\y commanders and officers to the various forts and 
towns, and amongst these, llernarJim de Sousa >vas sent 
to Ternate to replace Jordfio de Freitas, lie took thither 
wdth him King Aeiro with orders to establish him on 
the throne ])eiuling the receipt of detinite instructions on 
the subject from Foidugal, since the late* King, Tabarija, 
lnid,on his death, l)e(pioathed his tei’ritory to the King oi' 
Portugal. 

F(‘rjiao de Sousa de Tavora, having been ])lac(‘d in com- 
niand of an expedition against the Spaniards under Kuy 
].op(‘s deVilhalobos, forced them to surrender at discretion, 
whereupon a treaty was concluded betwc‘en them, under 
date tlie 4tli Noveinl)er, 1545, according to which liny 
Lop(\s undertook to ewacuate Ticlore with all his men, and 
to ])roceed to 15‘rnate, as a guarantee for the ])erformance 
of which he undertook to hand over to Fernao de Sousa 
de Tavora all his artillery and amunition, and any gentle¬ 
men de Sousa might name as hostages. The artillery 
wars to be sent to Portugal, and to b(‘ ultimately delivered 
to Piuv Lopes de Yilhalobos or to any person he might 
appoint to receive it on his behalf. Kuy Lojies and any 
of his follo\vers wdio might wish to go to Portugal w’ere to 
be conveyed there free of charge by the first trading ships 
leaving India in 1547. Any soldiers of lluy Lopes who 
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might wish to remain in India, in the service of tlie hion 
of Portugal, were to be at liberty to do so, and these vts 
guaranteed a free passage to India wlienever they rnigal 
demand it. The Castilian soldiers, being destitute, w* a 
forthwith to be provided with money for clotlies and pro¬ 
visions ; and whereas some (■astilians had been lost or 
left beliiiid in the Philippine Islands in 1543, Pernao de 
Sousa undertook to search for tlieiii, and, if found, to 
convey them to tlie fortress of Ternate. 

In accordance witli tliis treaty, the Castilians elected to 
make common caus(‘ with tlie Portuguese, and joined 
them in an attack u])on the King of (iilolo, who hid 
killed the rightful sovereign and usm‘])(Hl the thromo 
The attack was made by 400 Spaniards and Portiigm^se, 
and 1 ,o00 Tcrnatenses, but on arrival at the fort they found 
it strongly fortified, and in the engagement that ensued 
the Ix'siegers suffered considerably, wliereupon an assault 
was made, but the enemy was only too well |)repared for 
the attack, and aft(‘r two days’ sevei(' fighting the Spanish 
and Portuguese forces retired and I’eturned to deriiate, 
where Mllial()l)os died. J)(‘ Sousa aft(‘rwards went to India 
accompanied by the remainder of tlu^ Spaniards. 

Coje Zofar in (’ambay kept up a tihaully corresjjondence 
witli the Portuguese, but was at the same time endeavour¬ 
ing to persuade tlu' King to sliake off tlie foreign \oke, 
and to repossess himself of Diu. I’or this pur})ose he 
collected a large force, at the same time, however, })lacing 
more confidence in stratagem and mameuvring than in 
actual force of arms, lie made arraiigenumts with a cer- 
tain». Portuguese traitor named Pay lh*eire to have the 
water supply of Diu jxnsoned, the magazine tired, and, 
upon a given sign, admit him into the fort. As foitiine 
would have it, however, the jilot was discovered by a 
Turkish female slave, and the Portuguese were put on 
their guard. 

Dorn Joao de Mascarenlias, Captain of Diu, made all 
preparations for a defence, assigning unto every man a 
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mos-5 placed an officer with thirty men iu char<'c of (!HAP. 
on] a bastion. His lieutenant was entrusted with tlie 
occfeoce of tlie i>;ate witli a force of twenty men, a similar ^ „ 
sii)nd)er was charged with the defence of a small outwork, 
while lie reserved to liimself a force of tiftv men to be 
held in readiness whenever their services be most 

rc([uire(l. Coje Zofar, a Turk, wlio was one of the Kin<^ of 
Cambay’s captains, with a considerable force, came a<,j;ainst 
the place, and witli a large ship endeavoured, by means of 
artificial fire, to divert the attention of the defeiidi'rs in a 
specific rpiarter. This device did not, however, answer, 
for the Portuguese commander sent Jacome Leite to seize 
the vessel. He fouglit with it for over two hours in a 
most plucky manner, and as the tide was ebbing lu' towial 
the sliip down as far as the fortress. He not only dirstroyed 
tills ship, but blew up two others, and cajitured siuanul 
with provisions and ammunitions, whicli he conveyed to 
th(‘ fort. Coje Zofar began to rebuild the wall which 
had been previously ])ulled down by the Portuguese, a 
work which tlie latter could not hinder, though with their 
artillery they succeeded in killing several of tin* labourei’s 
engaged thereon. Coje Zofar succeeded in bringing this 
wall to such perfection, tliat he was able to place thereon 
sixty large cannon besides a number of smaller pieces. 

The besieged continued to be (‘xtremely harassed by 
the enemy, the slaughter and losses on both sides being 
considerable. The loss of life in tlie fort was very consider¬ 
able, owing to its smallness. The courage of the Portuguese 
within these avails was indomitable, considering the nnm- 
liers against them, the women cheering the men in fu^cuy 
part of the fort, and rendering valuable aid in its defence. 

As breaches were made in the Avails, so were they repaired, 
the gentry and officers doing the work of soldiers and 
masons, and Avith such energy and determination that 
walls and bastions Avhich Avere demolished at night, by the 
early morn Avere restored. Coje Zofar, finding his batteries 
had little or no effect on the fortress, erected opposite the 
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xvif* Sao Thome a very high and strongly*built fort, 

— ^ on the top of which he placed some extremely heavy pieces 

A.i). of artillery, whicli commanded the Portuguese ]josition, 
and considerably harassed the defenders. Coje Zofar was 
in the act of examining a breach which the Portuguese 
had made in liis fort, when a stray cannon-ball took off 
his head. This occurred on the 2 kh * 111110 ,1540. The body 
of Coje Zofar was conveyed to the tent of his son, liume 
Khan, ivho that same night had it conveyed to Surat to 
be interred, lliime Khan >snccceded his father, and 
was as ardent as his father in the wish to capture the fort. 
The enemy, under Kume Khan, made a general assault, 
and in an attack on the bastions of S. Jofio and S. 
Thome met with such a vigorous resistance, that they 
suffered very heavily. At length valour was compelled to 
give way to numbers, and the enemy entered the bastion 
of S. Thome. Fury now took the place of despair among 
the few Portuguese who remained in the bastion, and with 
one mighty rush, they hurled those who had escaped the 
sword from the heights above into the ditches below. 

Kume Ivhan, thinking he had incurred the displeasure 
of the Prophet, spent the night in prayer and fasting, and 
on the morrow renewed the assault. He again scaled the 
two bastions, but was forced to retire with a loss of 2,()()() 
men, among the number being Juzar Khan, the cavalry 
general, while the Portuguese only lost seven. Again and 
again the enemy attacked the besieged with similar results. 
Dom Joao de Mascarenhas and Dom Pedro de Almeida, 
with 100 men, sallied out to capture some of the enemy’s 
earthworks which commanded the fort. In this they were 
not only successful, but killed oOO Moors. Martim Hotelho 
on another occasion Aveiit out with ten men, and put a 
body of the enemy to flight. The enemy still continued 
their daily attacks, till at last the beleaguered were 
reduced to sore straits, and suffering from great want, 
were compelled to feed upon vermin of all sorts. Ten 
thousand men had now joined the enemy, who made a 
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fresh assault on the bastion of S. Joilo, but were com- chap. 
pellod to retire. They had scarcely done so wlien the 
bastion blew up, and in it seventy-three men, Portni^'iiese. ^ j, 
Thirteen thousand of the enemy attacked the breach they 
had made, five Portin^uese withstood their onslaught for 
some time, when Mascarenlias arrivetl with reinforcements 
and held the enemy in clieck until CN'ening, when, owing 
to darkness, they were compelled to n'tire. 'fhe whole' 
night was spent in re])airing the damage sustained to tln‘ 
defensive woiTs. 

The enemy, oning to their vast numbers, were able to 
continue tlu'ir attacks on the fort, and Hume Klian liad 
again recourse to mining oi)erations, without, however, 
much success, as Dom Joilo, perceiving their tactics, 
coiinterinined their work; blowing u[) their own mines 
and killing numbers of them. 

The enemy had now lost over b^OOO men, and tlu' 
besieged 200, and the latter had but the same nnml)erleft, 
only half of whom were capable of undertaking any duties, 
wlien Doiri Alvaro arrived with reinforcements of 400 men 
and a large supply of ammunition, having on the voyage 
captured a richly-laden ship from Cambay. 41ie joy of tlu' 
besieged at this unexpected relief was soon dispelled, foi* 

Dom Alvaro’s men, fearing the mines, suggested meeting 
the enem)’ in the open, (^n tlie Governor declining to 
meet their wishes, tliey broke o.d into open mutiny. Dom 
Joao, finding himself utterly hc'lpless, and seeing the 
danger of perishing in the fort at the hands of his own 
men, chose rather to die on the field among his enemies, 
so with 500 men, in three battalions, he sallied out t(^ fac(' 
them. Ilaving gained their advance-posts, he forced tlu'. 
enemy to retire to their works. The enemy speedily 
returned in greater numbers, and rushing on the Portu¬ 
guese, compelled them to retire in disorder. The enemy 
would on this occasion have captured the fort, had not 
Mascarenlias with his usual courage valiantly opposed 
Mojate Khan and his 5,000 men, who attempted to enter 
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CHAP, the bulwark of S. Thome. The result of this disobedience 
, was a loss of sixty men killed, amongst whom were Dom 
^ „ Francisco de Menezes, Dom Francisco de Almeida, and 
others, besides Dom Alvaro de Castro, wlio was mortally 
wounded in the liead. 

'I'lie siege of Diu liad now (the beginning of November, 
1540) lasted eight months, when Dom Joao do Castro 
equipped a large fleet for the relief of the city. 

'Phis fleet consisted of over ninety sail, besides three 
shi|)s which had just arrived from Portugal. The Governor 
had already proceeded to Bassein, there to await the arrival 
of the ships, and in the meantime he sent Dom Manoel 
de Tiima to scour the' coast. On the coast of Daman, 
Lima captured several Moorish vessels. In the Surat 
river, aftei' a fierce batt’e, he de droyed all that part of 
the town known as the Ethiopian portion. He also did 
the same with the city of Ansote, where he spared no 
one; and having treated other neighbouring towns in a 
similar way, Dom Manoel de Lima withdrew, leaving 
universal and widespread terror all along those shores. 

'I'he appearance of this large fleet off Diu, on the 7th 
November, 154(1, evidently had a considerable moral 
effect upon the enemy, although they had but recently 
been reinforced by 5,000 fresh troops. The Governor 
lauded the following night with his men at the fort, and 
at once held a council, at which it was decided to sally 
forth and engage the enemy in the following manner: 
Dom Joao de Mascarenhas, the captain of the fortress, 
with 500 men, was to lead the van, Dom Alvaro to com¬ 
mand R like number, and Dom Manoel de Lima another 
500 men. The Governor was to lead the remainder, 
numbering about 1,000, besides a body of Indians. The 
fort was left in charge of Antonio Correa, with 200 men, 
and the Governor promised to give 1,000 cruzados to the 
first man who succeeded in storming the enemy’s works, 
500 to the second, and 300 to the third, besides a step in 
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promotion to each. The Governor arranged to place lH)0 
Canarese in the van of the attack, so that should tlie ^ — 

enemy have laid any mines, they would be the victims. a.i». 

On this becoming known to the noblemen they were 
highly indignant, and said to the Governor: “The honour 
of the deed is measured by tlu' risk the men run. If the 
('anarese are jdaced in the van of the Portuguese, they 
will deserve tlie gi'eater honour and glory. Tliere is not 
one man among us wlio would not risk even seven lives 
and be to the forefront of tlie fray.” 'Fliis speech so 
pleased the GoveiTior,that he decided to leave the Canarese 
troops in the fortress. 

At break of day on the 10th November, 15 UI, this small 
army marched out to attack the large force of the emuny, 
wlio were strongly entrenched and well provided with 
cannon. The Portuguese charg(‘d the overwhelming forces 
with sucli dash and bravery that they reacluMl th(‘ enemy’s 
works, which thev scaled with hcavv loss. Dom doao 
Ma.scarenhiis and Dom Alvaro de Castn* together (aip- 
tnred a bulwark on wliicli they twice ])lanted the Portu¬ 
guese colours, which were as often cut down. In the 
end, however, the Portuguese, cheered and encouraged 
by the Governor, pressed forward with such determination 
that the enemy were compelled to give way. 'J'he Portu¬ 
guese having entered the enemy’s works, w(U'e again 
attacked by Rume Khan with the whole body of his army, 
which, after a hot engagement, retired pell-mell, leaving 
the Portuguese masters of the field. 

Rume Khan, having been joined by the forces of Juzur 
Khan, whom Mascarenhas had worsted, the Goveyior 
marched from the works to attack him, giving the com¬ 
mand of the van to his son, Dom Alvaro. After a stub- 
l)orn resistance, Rume Khan was put to flight, but he 
rallied his men and compelled the Portuguese to retire in 
great disorder. Once more the Portuguese returned to 
the charge, this time with such fury that, having done in- 
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CHAP, credible execution, they drove the enemy into the city, 
where they put to the sword men, women, and children, 
^ j, without discrimination or mercy. 

U54C. Kumc Khan and liis officers again rallied their forces, 
and appeared once more on the field with 8,b00men, con- 
sisting of Eiimes, Coracanes, Ahexis, and (Tiizerattis. A 
bloody fight ensued, in wliicli the enemy were routed wirli 
a loss of the royal standard and of 5,(HM) killed and 
wounded. Among the number being Uiime Khaii, Acede 
Khan, Lucan, and other chiefs. Idie lk)rtuguese, who 
lost 100 men, captured from the enemy much booty, many 
standards, liOO pieces of cannon, which included forty 
pieces of extraordinary dimensions, and a large quantity 
of ammunition. 

The King of Cambay was so enraged at his loss that he 
caused twenty-eight rortuguese prisoners to be torn to 
pieces in his presence. 

A few days after the departure of Martini Affoiiso de 
Sousa, the Adil Khan had some differences with the new 
Governor over a contract which his predecessor had made 
with him, which was to the following effect: l)e Sousa 
had sent Galvfio Viegas, Alcalde-mor of Chaul, to the 
Adil Khan to ask him for the sum of 50,000 pardaos in 
gold, ill exchange for which he undertook to hand over 
Mealc Khan, wlio was then in Goa under tlu' [)rotection 
of the King of Portugal. The Acede Khan duly sent for 
Meale Khan, who was heir to the Adil Khan’s dominions, 
but Doni Joao de Castro refused to give him up, and the 
Adil Khan in consequence broke off friendly relations 
with the Portuguese. As the Governor feared lest matters 
might culminate in hostilities, he made his soldiers go 
through their drills in sight (f the Adil Khan’s forces on 
the mainland, lie greatly increased and improved the 
army, and sent a message to the Adil Khan to the effect 
that if he w’as determined to come against Goa, he would 
have the roads cleared and have bridges constructed, in 
order that his passage might be facilitated. 
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The lascars in the Portuguese service, seeing that the chai’. 
Governor was in every way preparing for war, became 
quite elated, and bouglit themselves guns and other arms, 
those who had no money even selling their cloaks to iS-Ki. 
obtain them. 

The Adil Khan, seeing all the preparations that were 
being made against him, and tindiug (hat the Goveriioi' 
was not to be bril)ed, sent to recpiest that terms of peaci‘ 
might be agreed upon between them. This Dorn Joao de 
Castro agreed to, and accordingly, on the iKith Pcdnaiary, 

154G, a treaty was concluded between the Governor and 
Adil Khan as follows:— 

“ Whereas there hav(' been differences between me (the* 

Adil Khan) and Doni Joao de Castro. Captain iNk)r and 
Governor of India, respecting the affairs of Meale Khan, 

Prince of Balagate, and in order to preserve the peace 
which has so long subsisted between myself, tbe Adil 
Khan, and the most powerful King of Portugal, we have 
agreed to the following: 

“ 1, Adil Khan, swear by the ‘ Moyafo ’ * to be a [ler- 
petual friend of the King of Portugal, and confirm hereby 
the gift to his Majesty of the territories of Salsette and 
Bardes, and promise faithfully never to make war against 
them, and also promise never to refer again to the money 
I paid to the Governor Martim Affonso de Souta, which 
money was the property of the Acede Klian. 

“Dom Joao de Castro hereby promises to hold as a 
prisoner the said Meale Khan and his family, and also 
undertakes that no person of the IJcccan, nor <4‘ the Kiza 
Maluco, nor of the King of Bisnagii, nor of the MaJabar 
territories, nor of the Kingdoms of Cambay, shall eitlier 
speak to, or have any correspondence with, them until the 
Embassy I am about to send to Portcgal returns with a 
reply. 

“Uom Joaode Castro also agrees to supply the Adil 
Khan with the same quantity of lead and sulphur which 

* Probably meant for “Mustafa,” a name or title < f Mohammed. 
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CHAr. previous Governors supplied, and exempts him from the 
payment of duty on twelve horses annually, besides the 
^ duty on merchandise up to the value of 2,000 ])ardaos.” 

154(;. It will be observed that in this treaty no condition was 
inserted relative to Meale Khan in connection with the 
surr(‘nder of Salsette and Bardes to the King of Portugal, 
as bad been the case in the treaties on the subject formerly 
concluded with Martini Affonso de Sousa. 

AVliilst the (jovernor was giving his attention to the 
H'pair of the fortress at Din, Dom Manoel de lama was 
again sent to scour the sea of Cambay with thirty ships, 
and to destroy all the towns on tliat coast. The city of 
Gogo, one of tlie cliiel* towns in that kirgdom, fell an easy 
prey to liim, the inhabitants hying to the mountains. 
Lima [dundered and burnt the city, and pursuing the 
people, found them at night at a place about a league off, 
and ])ut them all to tlie sword. The city of Gandar and 
several other towns met with a like fate, as well as a num¬ 
ber of shi])s which he captured along the coast of Broach. 

Great was the joy at Goa on receipt of the news of the 
victory at Diu, wliich was conveyed there on the loth 
Noviunber, 154G, by Simao Alvares, a Goanese chemist, 
in a fusta, which also conveyed Dom Alvaro de Castro, 
the Governor’s son, who was very ill. lie also carried 
with him the royal standard whicli had been taken in the 
Riinie Khan’s tent. By him also tlje Governor sent a 
request for a loan of 20,000 pardaos wherewitli to pay the 
army, sending as security for the same a lock of his 
whiskers. The city returned him the lock with great 
res|)(?ct and sent him more money than he asked for, the 
women having assisted in raising the amount by giving 
their jewels and ornaments for that purpose. The Gov¬ 
ernor punctually repaid all, having been supplied with 
the means of doing so from the proceeds of a valuable 
capture of a Cambay ship made by Antonio Moniz 
Barreto on the coast of Mangalor. 

The fort of Diu was repaired, 500 men being left in it 
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as a garrison. Doin Jorge de Menezes was left witli six (hiap. 
ships to guard tlio coast, and the Governor sailed on the 
11th of April, lo47, for Goa, where he arrived on the 
19th of the same montli, and was received witli grc'at 
demonstrations, and carried in jirocession throngli the 
streets with a laiind wreatli on his liead. Juziir Khan 
and other prisoners in chains followed, and tlie (lONAM iior 
was besprinkled by women from the Avindows with dowers 
and sweet Avaters. When the account of this victory and 
triumph reached Portugal, the Quecni (hitherine is said 
to have remarked that J)oin Joao de Castro ‘Miad over¬ 
come like a Christian and trium[)hed like a heathen.” 

Scarce Avere tlie festivities over when th(‘ (iovei’iior stmt 
Diogo de Almeida, Avith a force of odO horse and lOd foot 
soldiers, to drive out from the jwovinces of Salstdlci and 
Bnrdes some troops AAUth Avhich those territories lind been 
occupied by the Adil Khan, because the Portuguese had 
not fulfilled the conditions upon Avhich those proA'iiices 
had been made over to them. 

The enemy, Avho Avcre assembled 4,(h)d strong at a place 
called Colem, fled at the news of the ap]>roacli of the 
Portuguese, so that the territories were recover(‘(l witlioiit 
a single SAVord being drawn. Tin* A<lil Khan, hoAvever, 
again sent the same troops to invade these territoiT's; but 
this time Avith an additional 9,00*.) imm and a com[)anv of 
renegade Portuguese, commanded by a certain Gonealo 
Vaz (Joutinho, Avho, flying from the just ])unishm(mt of his 
crimes, liad entered the cmemy’s army. Diogo d(' Almeida 
marched against the enemy with the same force as before ; 
but owing to sujieriority of numbers, Avas forced to 
abandon what he had acquired. Thereupon, the ( iovinaior, 

Avith Francisco de Melo and about l,dOl) men, went to his 
assistance, Avlien the enemy, though numerically consider¬ 
ably stronger, on receiving advices of the Jh)rtugues(‘ 
advance, retired to the fort of Ponda. The Portuguese 
pursued them, and, after a stubborn fight, the enemy was 
completely routed, and fled. 
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VHAW 111 order, apparently, to defend himself against similar 
incursions into the territories of Salsette and Bardes by 
^ j) the forces of the Adil Khan, the Governor now concluded 
1547. treaties with tlie King of Bisnaga, and with the King 
Iniza Moxa. These Avere both concluded in Goa. The 
foi’iner, dated the IDtli vSeptember, lo47, stipulated that 
tlie King of Bisnaga should bepermith^d to take from the 
city of Goa all the horses that might arrive there for him 
from Persia and Arabia, none of which Avere, hoAvever, to 
be permitted to be sent to the Adil Khan; neither Avas 
lie to alloAv any provisions or sujiplies to be sent from his 
territories, or from the kingdom of Bengnapor to the 
territories of tlie Adil Khan. The treaty Avith Iniza 
Mox;l Avas dated the 0th October, lo47, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the terms thereof, there Avas to be friendship 
between him and the Portuguese, Avho Avere to help each 
otluM', wlieii necessary, against all tlie Kings of India, Avith 
the exce])tion of the King of Bisnaga. The Governor of 
India also bound himself not to make ])eace Avith the 
Adil Khan without previously giving notice of the same 
to Iniza Moxa. 

Dorn Jorg(‘ de Menezes had been left Avitli a ticket to 
Avatcli the coast of Oambay, but, as he Avas of opinion that 
lie could render better service on land than by sea, he left 
Bassein on the 1st Sejitember, Io47, Avitli four fustas and 
six catiires, making in all ten sail, and jiroceeded to the 
lliver Broach, Avhere he captured Iavo small vessels, and 
obtained information from their crews that the city of 
Broach Avas not tu'operly defended, as the captain and 
gariiison had gom* to the King, and that if the town Avere 
attacked at once it could be easily captured. Dorn Jorge 
thereupon decided to act at once, and Avith a mixed force 
of ()00, divided into three squadrons, he proceeded to the 
town one night, and, taking the iiiliahitants by surprise, 
he put all he found there to the sword. The city Avas- 
then plundered and afterwards totally destroyed by fire. 
The cannon Avhich could not be carried aAvay Avere ren- 
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derecl \isoless, and after this action Doin Jorge assumed chap. 
the name of “ Broach ” in addition to his own. . 

Tlie Governor, having been informed that the King of ^ p 
Cambay was projecting another attack on Diu with a iRit. 
larger force than ever, prepared a fleet of ICO sail for the 
relief of that place, for wliich purpose he had again to 
abtain an advance from the city of (ioa. This fleet jiro- 
ceeded first to Basseiu, and on arriving at Broach per¬ 
ceived that tlie King of Cambay had covered the plains 
with a force of 150,b(KI men and eighty cannon. This for¬ 
midable array of fighting men was in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, and covered a leagmv of ground ror.ml the city. 

Dorn Joao de Castro, the Governor, boldly landed, not 
only to show the enemy that he did not fear them, but 
also with the intention of attacking them. Tlis most 
expt'rienced officers, however, dissuaded him from such a 
course, pointing out the foolhardiness of attacking such a 
large force of IdthffilO with only d,(H)() men. Against 
his vrill lie submitted to the advice of his elders and went 
on to Diu, giving the command of that fort to laiiz Falcao, 
in ])lace of Dorn Joao de Mascarenhas, who was return¬ 
ing to Bortugal. Tlie Governor sailed along the coast of 
Bor and Mongalor, burning and destroying the beautiful 
cities of Pate and Patane, together with the vessels in 
those ports. Tie did the same to Dabhol, and then re¬ 
turned to Goa, laden with a rich booty taken at those 
])laees, and was received amid demonstrations of great 
joy by the inhabitants. Calabate Khan, a general of the 
Adil Khan, having again occu])icd the lands of Salsette 
and Bardes, the Governor mnv went to meet him vrith 
1,500 horse and 4,000 foot soldiers, but the enemy retired 
at once, on their approach, to the mountains of Golem, 
leaving their tents and baggagi' behind. Tlie Portuguese 
followed them, whereupon the enemy returned and a 
fierce battle ensued, in which Calabate Khan wais killed, 
and the Adil Khan’s troops having suffered heavy losses, 
soon afterwards retreated. 
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CHAP. Some little time before these events had taken ])lace, 
F. Antonio del Padrou (the first commissary of S. 
a.t). Francisco in India), with some companions, had arrived in 
1547. Ceylon, and succeeded in making many converts to the 
Christian faith. Frei Pascalis, one of the number, was 
so well received by the King Javira Pandoi*, of Kandy, 
that he desired to become a Christian, but being deterred 
from embracing that laith through fear of his subjects 
rebelling, desired the assistance of the (fovernor in the 
event of a revolt, and Antonio Moniz Ihirreto was accord¬ 
ingly sent for the purpose. In the meanwhile the King 
of Cotta convinced Javira that as soon as he had become a 
Cliristian the Portuguese would deprive him of his king¬ 
dom. Javira now resolved to kill all the Portuguese 
sent to Ids assistance, but in order llie better to give 
effect to tins resolution, he still pretended he was of tlie 
same mind in tlie matter. 

Ihirreto (it is not known by what means) got wind of 
the King’s designs, and ])erceiviiig it more dangerous 
to return to tlie shi[)s tliaii to go on to Sita-wacca, the 
King of which place was his friend, caused th(‘ IllO men 
he had landed to burn all superfluous baggage, 6cc., and 
set out on the march. For three days they marched, 
fighting their way so successfully that they reached 
Sita-wacca without the loss of a single man. 

That irreconcilable enemy of the Portuguese, the 
King of Achiii, had about this period sent a fleet of sixty 
sail against Malacca, and in this fleet no less than b.OOd 
men, amongst whom were oOO Orobalones, commonly 
calkd wearers of “gold bracelets’’; but the best men 
were those composing the regiment of Turks and Jani¬ 
zaries, commanded by a brave Moor. The enemy landed 
at Malacca at night, but iound nothing but some geese, 
whicli the Moor conveyed to his Prince as a proof of his 
having landed. The geese, however, alarmed the inhabi¬ 
tants, who were thus put on their guard, and the enemy 
dare not attack them, but embarked and retired, after 
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liaviiig burnt two l^ortutriiese vessels which were on the ohaf. 
point 01 sailing. The cniemy, when off Malacca, captured . ^ ^ ^ 
seven fishermen, and havin^^ cut off' tlieir noses, ears, and 
feet, sent them to tlie commander, Simao de Mello, with 
a challenge wuitteii in the blood of these unfortunate 
victims. The challenge was disrc'garded, as the force 
there was insurficiimt with which to attack the enemy 
with any pros[)ect of success. But St. Friincis Xavier, 
who was at Malacca at the time, being unable to persuade 
tlie (lovernor to alter his decision, yirevailed on sonu' 
merchants to fit out eight small vessels that were in the 
port to go in pursuit of the hostile fleet, ])ro])hesying at the 
same time that two galliots would arrive in time to assist 
them in the enter|)rise. A little before the predicti'd 
time these two galliots, which wen' bound for Patani, put 
into Malacca. The} ])roved to be two v(‘ssels command('d 
by Diogo Soares de Mello, called the ‘'( hillego," and by his 
son Balthasar de Mello, whom St. Francis soon ])ersuadefl 
to take a part in the jaojected ])ursuit of the Achiiies(‘. 
Everytliing being in readiness, Dom Francisco de Fya, with 
ten ships and lioO men, sailed out in search of the Achinesc'. 

They were on the point of returning home after a fruit¬ 
less search of two months’ duration, when they canu* 
across them in the lliver Paries one Sunday morning. 

A desperate fight ensued, in which the Portuguese b('- 
haved with great bravery and earned a c()m|)lete victory, 
d'hey killed 4,000 of the enemy, sank several of their 
sliips, and captured the remainder, with 800 cannon and 
nearly 1,000 muskets. The IMrtuguese losses were but 
tw(‘nty-five men killed, some say only four. • 

On the 8rd of September of this year, 1547, five ships 
arrived at Goa from Lisbon ; six having sailed from 
Portugal, but of this number only five reached their 
destination, as one had to be abandoned at Angoxa, an 
island in the Mozambiipie Channel. 

The Governor signalised the commencement of this 
year by a complete destruction of the coast ports subject 
VOL. l II 
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CHAP, to the dominion of tne Adil Ktmii. lie had the same 
fleet as before, and commenced operations in January in 
^ j) the Kiver Chapora, about two leagues from (foa, where he 
1648. spared no living being, burning and slaughtering all he 
met with as far as the city of Dabhol, which was reduced 
to ashes, the inhabitants having fled with the greater 
portion of their belongings at his a])proach. From Dabhol 
he proceeded in the same manner as far as the Kiver 
Cifardao, which divides this kingdom from that of 
Meliqiie. 

The King of Dampar, who had taken Aden from the 
Turks and was now being menaced by them, sought the 
assistance of the Portuguese, at the same time offering to 
submit himself to the King of Portugal. Dom Payo de 
Noronha was therefore dispatched by the Captain of 
Ormuz to his aid, with men and supplies in three small 
shi])s, whereupon Solynian Bashaw, who had hanged the 
King and usurped the supreme ])ower, received him well, 
and surrendered to him the city and fortress, on the 
undei’standing that l)e would help liim against the Rumes. 
As Dom Payo de Noronha had only a, small force at his 
disposal, h(‘ sent one of his ships to Ormuz to ask for 
reinforcements. In the meanwhile, however, the Rumes, 
with a large tiec't, arrived one night in such numbers that 
the Portuguese left the fortress jiiid took to their ships. 
The Rumes, on hearing that the Portuguese had deserted 
the city, captured it Avith the greatest ease, and drove 
Solyman inland. 

On the receipt in Lishon of the news of the victory 
at Diu, the King resolved to dispatch a larger fleet than 
usual, and to honour Dom Joao de Castro with many 
favours. This fleet, under the command of Belchior de 
Sa, arrived at Ooa on the 22nd May, 1548, and it carried 
dispatches from the King, appointing Dom Joao de 
Castro (Tovernor of India for another three years with 
th.e rank of Viceroy, and a gratuity of 10,000 cruzados. 

His son, Dom Alvaro, was also appointed admiral of 
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the Indian seas. Dom Joao was dying when the news chap. 
of the King’s favours reached him, and he soon afterwards . 
expired in the presence of Francisco de Sfio Paulo, and a.d. 
of two friars of the order of S. Francisco, on the (ith day 
of June, lo48, in the forty-eiglitli year of his age. lie 
was buried in the church of S. Fnincisco, but in tlie ycMii* 

1570 his remains were conveyed to Portugal and laid in 
the church of Remfica, situated on a liill not far from 
Lisbon. 

Dom Joao governed witliout permitting birnsr^lf to be 
overruled by pride as others did before ami after him. He 
asked nothing for himself as a su])eri()r, and oidy valued 
men according to their merit, and not from fancy. He was 
the fourteentli ruler of India, and may be considercal as 
having been the fourth Viceroy, and first of th(‘ name. 

It seems fitting that some mention should hen' b(‘ mad(' 
of Dom Joao de Castro’s descent and earlier care('r. He was 
born in 1500 and was a son of Alvaro de Castro, (Governor 
of the Chancery, and of Donna Leonor de Noionha, daughter 
of Dom Joao de Almeida, Count of Abrantes. In his 
youth he served in Tangiers, and afterwards under th(' 
Emperor Charles the Fifth in the Funis Expedition, on 
which occasion he refused his share of a present of money 
that Prince made to the Portuguese officers, saying that 
‘Hie served the King of Portugal, and of him alone he ex¬ 
pected a reward.” After this, he commanded a fleet on the 
coast, and was dispatched with another om^ to the relief of 
('euta. 

When the Viceroy, Dom Joao d(‘ Noronha, went to 
India, Dom Joao de Castro was cajitain of one of his 
ships. Just as he Avas stepping aboard, the King offered 
him the command of Ormuz and i,b00 ducats per annum. 

He accepted the latter because he was a poor man, but 
refused the former, saying “ He had not yet deserved it.” 

He accompanied Dom Estevao da Gama to Suez, and 
having returned to Portuijal, he lived in retirement in 
Cintra, where lie gave himself up entirely to his studies, 
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CHAP, until, on the recoramendcition of the Infante Dom I^uiz, 
he was sent to India as (lovernor. 

^ The first patent of succession, which was opened after 

1548. the death of Dom Joao de Castro, disclosed the name of 
Dom Joao de Mascarenhas, who, after the long siege of 
Dill, had departed for Lisbon to seek the reward which he 
now missed in India. The second name was that of Dom 
Jorge Tello, and h(‘ also was absent. The third on the 
list was Garcia de Sa, a person who was well acquainti'd 
witli Indian affiiirs. Directly lie assumed the reins of 
government he gave sufficient proof of his zeal for the 
public service, and dispensed much liberality in order to 
gain the hearts of the soldiers, who were greatly dejected 
in consequence of the redu(‘tion in their pay. 

Garcia de Sa received ambassadors from the Adil Khan, 
with whom he concluded a treaty of peace, much to tlie 
advantage of the Portuguese. 

On the (1th of August, lb4(S, eleven ships arrived from 
Portugal, which brought to India the first Fathers of the 
Dominicans, who had been sent to found a convent of 
their Order at Goa. fathers were six in number, 

their chief being Frey Diogo Bernardez, a S])aniard, a very 
learned and pious man. 

The Governor sent Martim Correa da Silva to Diu, and 
having dispatched home the trading vessels of that year, 
ho sailed for Bassein with a fleet of thirty ships, ivith the 
intention of obtaining some advantage over the King of 
Cambay. In this, however, he was disappointed ; but he 
had the satisfaction of receiving advices, whilst there, t 
the effect that the King of Tannr had become converted, 
and desired assistance against such as might rebel against 
him for changing his religion. The Governor sent his 
nephew and namesake, Garcia de Sa, with oOO men to aid 
the King of Tanur. 

About this time, the Governor also received the ambas¬ 
sadors from the Zamorin, Caimra, Nizarnuluco, Cotama- 
luco, and other Princes who wished to ratify former 
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treaties of peace. Finally, Saltan Mainud, King of Cam- chap. 
bay, made overtures, being tired of his ill successes, and he 
also agreed to terms of ))eace. ^ 

On account of the short tenure of his office, very little 1648 . 
has been handed down of the proceedings of Garcia de 
Sa in India. He would appear to have adoj)ted a con¬ 
ciliatory tone towards the Adil Khan, since he concluded 
a contract with liim. under date the August, 1548, 
under which the latter undertook to ndease all Fortu- 
guese captives then detained l)y him, and renewed tlie 
declaration that the territories of Salsette and Hardens were 
to be the property of the King of Portugal for ev(u-. it 
was also stipulated that, in the event of the Humes sending 
a fleet against the Portuguese, the Adil Klian should hel|) 
them with men and sui)plies, which were, however, to be 
furnished at the expense of the Portuguese. 

Garcia de Sa also (uitered into an agreement with the 
Queen of llhatkal, at Goa, on tlie 17th Se[)tember, 1548, 
under which the latter undertook to pay the tribute 
annually to the King of Portugal, and also to ])ay the 
amounts due on account of past years. Hie (iueeii, under 
this agreement, was not to permit any pirate fleets to 
leave the territories of the Pondis, Calatore, or Bhatkal. 

In the event of pirates arriving at these places from other 
parts they were to be seized, and, failing this being done, 
the Queen was to pay the Portuguese the amount of any 
ucimage and loss they might in consequence suffer. 

The spiritual conquests at this time are stated to have 
been most successful. Xavier erected many churches and 
converted many people, besides two Kings and a multi¬ 
tude of people in Malacca. Antonio Gomes, a preacher, 
converted the King of Tanur with his Queen and children. 

The former, desiring to see the offices of the Church per¬ 
formed with due solemnity, and to be confirmed by the 
bishop, went to Goa, where he was received with great 
pomp, and from whence he departed greatly satisfied, 
promising to compel his subjects to follow bis example. 
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This year, 1548, a war broke out between Pegu and 
. Siam, all through a white elephant. The King of Siam 
A.D. possessed such an animal, which was coveted by all the 
1648. Princes of the East. The King of Pegu claimed it by 
reason of his superiority in rank, but the King of Siam 
refused to give it up, not so much for its value, as from 
the insulting tenor of the demand. Tlie King of Pegu 
entered tlie dominions of Siam and reduced the King of 
Siam to sue for peace on any terms. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded, whereby the King of Pegu agreed to marry the 
daugliter of the King of Siam, and have a Siamese noble¬ 
woman, as an acknowledgment of his superiority every 
year. The latter condition not being fulfilled, the King 
returned with an army of 1,500,000 men, 4,000 elephants, 
and an enormous retinue, including Diogo Soares de Mello 
and 180 Portuguese. Ilis advance was disputed by the 
Siamese at a very narrow pass near the River Menam, but 
the pass was forced by Diogo Soares with 30,000 men, 
after some severe fighting, in which both sides suffered 
considerable loss. With his large force, the King of Pegu 
appeared before the city of Odia (1 Ajiulhja), in which the 
King of Siam held his (Jourt, and which was protected by 
an army of 60,000 men with 4,000 cannon. There were 
also in the city of Odia fifty Portuguese under the com¬ 
mand of Diogo Pereira. The bombardment of, and gen¬ 
eral attack on, tlie city was carried on for some time, but 
with no avail. The King of Pegu, finding he could do 
nothing against these brave defenders, and having in vai’ 
attempted to bribe Diogo Pereira to betray the place 
him, marched his force to the city of Camambee, ivhere 
the King of Siam kept his treasure. This place was also 
strongly fortified, and defended by a force of 20,000 men. 
After many fruitless attempts to capture this city, the vast 
Pegu army was compelled to retire without having accom¬ 
plished anything. 

The inhabitants of Chinchew, the second Portuguese 
settlement in China, were now in a very flourishing con- 
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dition, and seemed quite to have forgotten the fate of chap. 
Liampo. Ayres Coclho do Sousa, who had been appointed 
judge in that place, greatly altered the state of affairs, 

Being of an avaricious turn of mind, he made use of his 1649. 
office to rob everyone, and having appropriated moneys 
belonging to some native merchants, he provoked the 
Cliinese to do the same there as theyliad done at Liampo, 
viz., raze the town and destroy the inliabitaiits. Of 500 
Portuguese in the place, only thirty escaped, and these 
bed to the island of Lampazaii (? Lao-yan-thau). Later 
on, in 1557, they obtained permission from the Cliinese 
Government to settle in tlu' island of Gaoxam, where they 
founded the city of Macao. 

The Governor was suddenly called to his rest about the 
beginning of July, 1549, after having tilled the office of 
Governor for only one year and a month. 
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Joi'^e Cahnil appointed Governor—League against the King of Cochin, 
who was Aided by the Portuguese—Ketiirn of Jorge Cabral to 
Portugal—Dom Aflonso de Noronha Appointed Governor— 
Institution of a Council to Assist and Advise the Governor— 
Expedition to Hussora— Attack on Gilolo—Attack on Malacca—- 
Disturbances in C(>ylon—t^apturci of Muskat by the Turks— 
Defeat of the Turkish Fleet -Arrival of Luiz de Camoens in 
India—Treaty with the King of Piinienta—Appointment of 
Dom Pero de Mascarenhas as Viceroy—Pieturn of Dorn 
Ationso de Noronha to Lisbon—Deatli of Dom Pero de Mas¬ 
carenhas, who is Succeeded by Francis(;o Barreto as Governor— 
Meale Khan proclaimed King of Visapur—Disturbances in 
C(ylon—Expedition toSind — Destruction of Dabhol—Deposition 
of the Commander* of Ternate Fi‘ancis(x) Barreto Succeeded by 
Dom Constantino de Braganza as Viceroy. 

CHAP. On the patents of succession being opened the first person 

WTTT o 1 . I ^ 

‘ named as Governor was Jorge Cabrah who not long before 
^ had taken over the command of Bassein. lie at once pro- 

1549. ceeded to Goa, and assumed charge of tlie Government, on 
the 11th August, 1541), and appointed his bi other-in-law, 
Gaspar Fialho, to succeed him at Ihissein. No sooner had 
he entered upon his office than reports were received at 
Goa to the effect that the Turks were fitting out a fleet of 
100 sail at Suez, with the intention of invading India. The 
Governor at once made all the necessary jrreparations for 
resisting the attack, and instructed the captains of the 
vario^is towns to hold themselves in readiness. 

The Zamorin and the King of Pimienta were now 
joined in a league against the King of Cochin, a league 
which threatened the latter State with dangerous conse- 
(piences. The Governor set out with a fleet of ninety sail, 
but, as the season was unfavourable, he did nothing beyond 
conferring with the King of Cochin as to the best way of 
pefending himself against these two enemies. 
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^. Oii the weather changinjj; the King of Piniienta, with a chap. 
fonqe of 10,000 Nairs, look the held at Bardela (an island 
aiid'i capital of t\]s kingdom of Piniienta), the King of 
Cocliiii cloi\Ag*uie same Avith his men, assisted by a force 1549-50. 
of 000 Portuguese. The two contending armies coming 
to close quarters fought desperately, and after several 
courageous charges, tlie King of Pimieiita was carried off 
the field mortally wounded, and died before the battle 
was decided. On liis death becoming known, his troops 
fled in great disorder, and were pursued into tin' city with 
great slaughter. The palace was burned, and this being 
considered the Avorst offence that could Ir' offeied, the 
enemy rallied their forces once more, and fell on their 
adversaries with such fury and determination that they 
forced them to retire in great disorder, with a loss of ovcu' 
fifty killed to the Portuguese. 

Five thousand Nairs, all sAvorn to avenge the deatli of 
their King, now entered the territory of Cochin, killing a 
large number and compelling others to seek refuge in the 
fortress, then commanded by Anri(|ue de Sousa, avIio 
marched out and defeated the Nairs Avith a heavy loss. 

The joy at this success Avas soon dispelled by the ai’rival 
of the Zamorin and the Princes of Malabar, Avith a force 
of 140,000 men. The Zamorin, Avith 100,000 men, en¬ 
camped at Chembe, ordering the othei* Princes (eigliteen 
in number, including the King of Tanur, lately a friend 
of the Portuguese, but uoav an enemy), with tlie remain¬ 
ing 40,000 men, to occupy the island of Bardela. I'he 
Governor, Jorge Cabral, on being informed of this state 
of affairs, made all necessary preparations for the impend¬ 
ing storm by sending Manoel de Sousa e Sepulveda with 
four ships to Cochin, and, having joined the vessels there, 
to blockade the island until he should arrive. Sepulveda 
having sailed, the Governor soon followed Avith a fleet of 
100 ships, and nearly 4,000 fighting men, besides seamen. 

The first place they called at was Tiracole (? Trikolum), a 
seaport between Calicut and Cannaiiore, which was reduced 
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CHAP, to ashes. Coulete (in the kiuHth)iii of .C 
. sunered the same tate, after a vigorc sistaiice- 

The Governor, who landed at Coh' with a 
1660. 6,000 men (he having been joined by 2,Ov,pa 

there), found the King of Cochin had collected an arm^ 
of 40,000 men. These forces having joined, a signal for 
an attack on tlie enemy was made, wlien those on the 
island showed a hag of truce. The Governor came to the 
conclusion that those eighteen Princes were prepared to 
surrender upon their lives being spaj’ed. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that they delayed in giving themselves up, he deter¬ 
mined to attack them the next day. The next day came, 
and witli it a flood which prevented him from executing 
his plans. As the enemy found themselves completely 
surrounded by such a large force, the King of d anur sent 
a message to the Governor to the effect that he wished to 
be on peaceful terms with the Portuguese. Many days 
were wasted in negotiations, and as the King’s object 
evidently was to gain time by delay, the Governor deter¬ 
mined to attack the island the following day, viz., 29th 
November, 1550; but just as all was in readiness, a vessel 
arrived with orders from the new Viceroy, Horn Affbnso 
de Noronha, to stay all proceedings. The result of this 
was that those eighteen Princes and their whole army 
were suffered to escape. 

St. Francis Xavier, perceiving how many enterprises 
were spoilt through the malice and jealousy of the 
Governors, wrote a letter to the King, in which he 
pointed out the evils arising therefrom, and recommended 
his Majesty to meet such actions with severe punishments. 
This letter was, however, ignored, as a good many others 
had been. 

In Ceylon, Madune Pandar had risen up against the 
King of Cotta, whom he was besieging, whereupon the 
King requested assistance from the Portuguese, in return 
for which lie offered to increase the amount of his tribute 
to the King of Portugal. At the same time also Caralea 
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^.^"indar, Prince of Kand.v,- sought aid from the ( iovernor, 
^' he had been obliged to seek refuge from his subjects 

turned Cliristian. 

^ ^_, _r sent Dom Jorge 

de Castro to Ceylon with 600 men, and no sooner did he 
appear before Cotta than Madune Pandar at once I'aised 
the siege and retired. The King of Cotta and Dom Jorg(' 
followed him, but he had so strongly fortified the passes 
that his pursuers had to fight their way through them 
against strong opposition; ultimately the two armies 
met, and after a sanguinary encounter, the Madune was 
defeated, and he thereupon fled to the mountains. 

After this, Dom Jorge went to assist the Prince of 
Kandy, but was caught by the enemy in a narrow pass, 
where he found himself surrounded by 40,000 men. After 
a valiant fight against such an overwlielraing force he was 
obliged to retire with the loss of 800 men, half of whom 
were Portuguese. 

Having sent Christovam de Sa to succeed Uernaldim de 
Sousa at the Moluccas, Jorge Cabral returneil to Lisbon, 
after having held the office of Governor for sixteen months. 
Jorge Cabral had been brought up in India, and was very 
experienced in all Indian matters, lie was extremely 
zealous in looking after the King’s treasure, and has been 
accounted one of the best (ioveinors of the I’ortuguese 


‘ the fort, in consequence of having 
I'enlV-’remiests. the Governo 


(HAP. 

.XVll], 


A.II. 

16 fiO. 


eastern dominions. 

Dom Affonso de Noronha, the new Viceroy, who was 
removed from the governorship of Ceuta to that of India, 
had more favours bestowed on him than any of his jtre- 


decessors. • 

lie left Lisbon with four ships on the 1st March, 1550, 
and arrived at Cochin in November following, where he 
was received with the usual demonstrations of joy on such 
occasions. With his appointment the powers of the Vice¬ 
roys and Governors were somewhat curtailed, as the King 
now appointed a council to advise and assist them in all 
matters of the administration. 
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On his arrival,Don Affoiiso immediately dispatched nev 
commanders to the various stations, and sent Lui'/1 t} 

to the Ked Sea with five ships. Here Fi^Jiueira fell in w 
five galliots of Cafar’s, which he attac'v V.' "w'r 
gallantry, but lost his life in the engagement. 
captains of the other four ships stood looking on and saw 
him killed, never once making an attempt to assist him. 
One of them, Gaspar Nunes, was so ashamed of his con¬ 
duct that he, with the whole of his crew went to Ethiopia, 
and were never more heard of. The other three returned 
to Goa in disgrace. 

The Arabs of El Katift‘, a fortress opposite Ormuz, de¬ 
livered up the fort to tlie Ikirks, an act which highly 
offended the King of Ormuz. The Turks liad also expelled 
from his kingdom the King of Bussora, who, however, still 
had at his disposal a force of 30,000 men, and Ijad hopes 
of recovering his kingdom with the assistance of the 
l^ortuguese. He tlierefore sent a message to the Viceroy, 
asking for assistance and offering liim in exchange permis¬ 
sion to build a fortress in the harbour of Bussora, and other 
concessions greatly to the advantage of the Portuguese 
('rown. 

The Governor, therefore, sent his nephew Dom Antonio 
de Noronha with nineteen vessels and 1,200 men to the 
assistance of these two Kings. On reaching Ormuz, he 
marched with 3,000 of the King’s men to the fort of 
El Katift’, then garrisoned by a force of 400 Turks, who, 
although they defended themselves bravely, evacuated the 
[)lace in the dead of night, but were the next day pursued 
and routed. The fort was then taken, but the Captain of 
Ormuz not daring to maintain it, it was blown up; the 
work was, however, executed in such a careless manner 
that forty Portuguese were buried in the debris, 

Noronha then sailed to the mouth of the Euphrates, in 
order to relieve the King of Bussora. On his arrival here 
he was persuaded by a cunning Bashaw that he had only 
been sent for in order that he might fall into the King of 
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pussora’s hands, wher Lipou ho returned to Ormuz, and ohai 
discovered the deceit that liad been practised on liini 

en it was too late. 

>he Viceroy had sent Dom Jorge de Menezes to the U55U-51. 
command of dernate, at tlie request of the King of that 
place, who could not ])ut up with Jordan de Freitas, wlio 
had been sent a, prisoner to (Joa. The state of affairs in 
Malacca, however, |)rev(‘nted Dom Jorge de Mein'zes from 
proceeding thither. Jlernaldim de Sousa liad scarcely 
resigned the conimand of tlie Moluccas to (diristovam 
de Sa, than he returned with orders to remain there a 
little longer, in case the S])aniards sliould make any 
encroachments in the neighbourhood. Vhristovam de Sa 
refus(^d to admit him, saying the S})aniards were now vc'ry 
peacefully disposed, and that llernaldim de Sousa’s ord(U‘s 
were purely conditional. De Sousa, howev('r, insistcal, and 
in order to ])rev(uit any miscliief, de Sfi at last gave way. 
Bernaldim de Sousa immediately set out with a force of 
180 Portuguese soldiers to (filolo, with the object of de¬ 
stroying a fortress which was being erected at that place*. 

The King of Ternate and the Prince of Patjan followed 
with an army of 5,000 men. 

The King of Gilolo, with 1,200 meui and a large quan¬ 
tity of cannon, awaited with confidence the arrival of the 
enemy. Balthasar Velloso, who led the van, vvas unex¬ 
pectedly attacked by a force under the Prince of Gilolo, 
which lay in ambush, and, though this sudden onslaught 
disconcerted him for the moment, Velloso, who was a man 
of over seventy years of age, defended himsedf with such 
courage, and, afterwards, with his troops did such execu¬ 
tion, that the enemy were com])elled to retire in great 
disorder. 

Bernaldim de Sousa was also severely attacked, but 
having defeated his enemies and driven them into tlie 
fortress, he laid siege to the place. He cut off the water 
supply, and after a siege of three months he compelled 
the enemy to capitulate and agree to a Treaty of Peace 
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CEAP. Oil such hard terms that the King vas compelled to give 
^ up his royal title and be styled governor, and pay a 

^ tribute. Tlie Portuguese entered ihe fortress in his 
1550 . presence, committing many barbarous enormities, and 
levelled it to tlie ground. It is no small credit to the de¬ 
fenders of (iilolo to say that they gallantly held out for four 
days alter their provisions had been exhausted. The 
losses before and during the siege amounted to oOO 
killed, of whicli number eighb'eu were Portuguese; the 
number of wounded being greater still. The King of 
(filolo died from grief, and his son ('achilgu/arate suc¬ 
ceeded him. 

Bernaldim de Sousa being uneasy about the fortress of 
fidor, ])r()ceeded thither, and the King of that ])lace, 
fearing greater damage and losses, agrc'ed to its being de¬ 
molished. 

Sultan Halandim, the King whom Pedro de Mascaren- 
has had exjadled from Bantam, and Dom Estevam da 
(iama had expcdhal from Ujantaua, resolved now to try 
liis fortune against Malacca, This King was very power¬ 
ful at sea, hut obtained, nevertheless, th(' assistance of the 
Kings o( Pei’a, Pahang, and Marniaz, besidc‘s that of the 
(^iieen of Jajiara, in the island of Java. About the begin¬ 
ning of June, IboO, th(‘se combined fleets, numbering over 
2(10 sail, ])ut to sea. 'l\w King of Ujantaua had ])r(‘viously 
sent an ambassador to Dom Pedro da Silva, then com¬ 
manding at Malacca, on some imaginary preti^xt, but with 
the real object of ascertaining the extent of the force at 
Pedro da Silva's disposal. Don Pedro da Silva was, how- 
e\er informed by Laximena, the ainbassador’s father, of 
the King’s design, which turned out to be nothing less 
than to i)ersuade Dom lAalro that his preparations were 
all intended against the King of Acliiii. The King on 
entering the ])ort burnt what ships were in it, and at the 
same time captured the suburbs. Here the enemy in¬ 
trenched themseh ('s, and with their cannon kept up a 
heavy lire for some days against the fortress. The de- 
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fenders were now in sore straits, when Dom (larcia de chap. 
Menezes, who was on his way to the Moluccns, ])iit into 
Malacca, where he at once en^'af^ed tlie enemy's Admiral ^ 
and sank his ship with all liands. Dom Garcia did not, 1550. 
however, long siii’vive this lionoui*, as in attempting to 
capture a gun wliicdi was doing considerable damage to 
the fort, he, with more than tlnrty Portuguese soldiers, 
was killed. In the meantime th(‘ news had s})read that 
Malacca was in danger, and sc'veral Portuguese arrived 
in the harbour. 

The enemy now resolvaal to carry the fort by storm ; tin' 
commander, Dom Ikalro da Silva., however, l)ecam(' 
aware of tlndr intentions, and made ])r{'))arations to give 
them a hot n'ception. Scarcely had tlic'y commenc(‘d to 
mount their ladd(Ts than there fell on them such a, shower 
of timber, stoiu's, and grenades, tlnit in an instant above 
800 of tlui (memy lay dead at flie foot of the wall. This 
disaster compelled them to retire to their works, and they 
determined to starve the defenders. The cajduin of tlu^ 
fortr(‘ss now sent some shi})s away, causing a r(‘])ort to b(‘ 
circulated in the enemy’s camp that tlu'se slii|)s were' 
about to put the territorh's of those Kings to tiin and tin* 
sword. The enemy, believing this report, I’aiscal the sicige 
and departed, with the e.\ce])ti()n of tin* (iueen of Ja|)a.ra 
and the Javanese, who w(‘re totally defeated by Giles 
Fernandes de Carvalho, who came u|)on them unex¬ 
pectedly with 1^00 men. J’he enemy lost about ii,()()() 
men, besides many ships, and cannon, and a.mmunition, of 
which tliere was a large quantity. Before^ leaving, how¬ 
ever, the enemy poisoned a well, wluvreoi the Portugm'se 
garrison were in the habit of drinking, and ov(‘r HOO men 
died in consequence. 

Affairs in (k‘ylou were at this time in a very unsettled 
state; Madune, (piite contrary to his recamt agreernimt, 
was now again threatening the King of Cotta, who re¬ 
quested assistance from Gas[)ar de Azevedo, the (’om- 
mander of Columbo. Azxwedo, with the King’s men and 
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CHAP. 100 Portuguese soldiers, marclied against Madune and 
J , completely defeated his force. The King of Cotta was 
a.d. killed in the engagement by a musket shot, and the King 
1650. of Sita-wacca thereupon renewed his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Cotta. The new Prince, however, assisted by 
tile Portuguese, defeated the enemy completely, with great 
loss. In the beginning of September, the Auceroy, Dorn 
Atfonso de Noronba, made preparations to go in person 
and put a stop to these disorders in C'eylon, and started 
with a tleet of seventy sail and a force of o,00() men. 
His first act on arriving at that island was to put to the 
rack some of the King’s subjects, in order that they should 
disclose the whereabouts of the Prince’s treasure. Having 
searched the late King’s ])alace, be found 80,000 ducats, 
which he immediately confiscated, and demanded for his 
expenses the large sum of l!00,000 ducats, which was at 
once paid. He then, with his 3,000 Portuguese soldiers 
and 4,000 of the King’s trooj)s, took the field against the 
King of Sita-wacca, Avho engaged him with a like number 
of men. Sita-wacca’s army was again defeated and forced 
to fly to the mountains, being ]mrsued hy a, force of only 
100 men. His city was plundei’ed, and the booty thereof 
was very considerable. One half the proci'eds should by 
right have been given to the King whom the Viceroy 
went to assist, but the wants of the Indian Treasury did 
not then permit of promises being kept. It would almost 
appear that tlie Auceroy went to Ceylon in search of 
treasure, and not to relieve the King, for when tin' latter 
recpiested that 500 Portuguese soldiers should be left 
behijid to check his enemies if necessary, they were re¬ 
fused him, as the Portuguese had no hopes of obtaining 
any more treasure. 

Meanwhile Horn Antonio de Noronha was scouring the 
sea of Calicut, and causing great damage to the coast 
towns. The Viceroy, Dorn Affonso de Noronha, returned 
to Cochin, taking with him a relation of the King of Cotta, 
who had become a Christian, aii,d was sent to Portugal, 
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when! he was received with ijjreat lioiiours, aud afterwards chap. 
sent back to India. xviii. 

The lioineward-bound trading; ships from Oocliiii were ^ „ 
beiii" detained by the Princ(' of Cdieinbe, so tlie Vicero) lAr.o-Al. 
set out witli a large beet and 4,(H)0 men to punish liim. 

'I'hirty thousand of tlu' enemy W('re gathered togethei' to 
oppose them. Tlie Portugueseforci' having landed,marched 
to tile city, and met the enemy, whereupon a desjierate tiiiht 
took ])lac(\ in which the latter wi're put to flight with heavy 
loss, the casualties on the Portuguese side being forty 
killed aud several wounded. Tlie Viceroy, having ravaged 
the country, returned to (lochin, from whence he dis- 
|)atch(!d the ships to lasbon, in one of which iveiit an 
ambassador from Nanta,(]uim, Prince of 'I'anega Sima, one 
of the islands of .lapau, carrying a rich present to the King 
of Portugal, to solicit the aid of btltt men to enable liim to 
cojupier the island Ijcipiio, in consideration of which 
assistance he ivas prepared to pay ti'ibiite. 

The 'I'lirks, offended at what tlie Portuguese had doiu' 
at Kishm, El Katiff’ and llussora, determined to take re¬ 
venge. aud accordingly sent out one Pirhec, a pirate, with 
10,000 men in a. number of strong galleys and other 
vessels. Dorn Alvaro dc Noronlm, then commanding at 
Ormuz, concluded these movements on the jiart, of tlu! 

Turks were directed against him, so he sent Simao da Costa 
to search for the enemy’s whereabouts. Sirnao da, Costa 
fell in with Pirbec’s son, fiy whom he was nearly captured. 

■J'he enemy’s Ifi'et first attacked Muscat, whidi held out 
for nearly a month against this formidable force. Not¬ 
withstanding the fortifications of the Poituguese, Pifbec 
landed with his forces without meeting with any resist¬ 
ance. He sacked the town, and after bomliarding the fort 
for eiirhtecn days, he jirevailed upon the captain, Joiio de 
lisboa, to surrender, promising him that his life should 
be spared. Having entered the fort, Pirbec had all the 
guns removed to his ships, and leaving the fort empty, he 
put the captain and sixty men to the galleys. This done, 
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CHAi». Pirbec proceeded to Ormuz, where Dorn Alvaro de Noronha 
/ ^ . had 900 men in the fort, wliich also gave slielter to the 

King, the Queen, and their children, who had sought its 
1651 - 52 . protection. The captain had laid iu ammunition and 
provisions for a long siege, and also secured forty sail 
which were in the bay. 

The Turks, having come to an anchor, landed and eii- 
cam])ed. They intrenched tliemselves, en^cKul l)atteries, 
on which they placed cannon of lieavy calibre, and with 
wliich tlicy bombarded the fort without intermission for 
one month. Finding liis losses very lieavy, and that he 
could not prevail against the fortress, the enemy ])lundered 
the city and wcuit to the island of Kishm, whitlier many 
rich men of Ormuz had withdrawn, and from whom Pirbec 
S(‘cured a valuabh' booty and then retired, after having 
lilKauted some of the captives he had taken at Muscat. 

On being informed of the danger which threatened 
Ormuz, Doni Affoiiso de Noronha fitted out a large fleet 
to go in person to its rcdief. Men of all ranks vied with 
eacli other in assisting the' Governor iu this work. He 
sailed in September, Idol, and arriving at Diu, was there 
informed that Ormuz was no longer in danger, so he 
returned to Goa. About this time ])om Duarte do Eyu 
sailed for Ceylon to succeed Dom Joao Auriques, deceased. 
De E(;a was accomjianied by St. Francis Xavier, carried 
thither by a great desire to make a s])iritual conquest. 

A l)old Turk, in the si'rvice of the Zamorin, scoured the 
seas with a fleet of fifteen large vessels, lie attacked 
Punicale, a iilace occupied by seventy Portuguese, under 
the ‘command of Manoel Rodrigues. A desperate fight 
ensued, when one Antonio Franco captured the enemy’s 
colours, who thereupon retired, but shortly afterwards 
sent another force of 1,500 men against the Portuguese, 
who, being unable to resist such odds, were compelled to 
quit the town and fly to Bisme Naique, a Canarese sub¬ 
ject, who made them all slaves. The Turk, after plunder¬ 
ing the town, returned with the booty to his ships. 
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On tlio news beinsf received at Cochin, a f>;cnoral desive chap. 
for revenge was ex])ressed, and one Gil Fernandes do 
Carvalho offered to undertake an expedition against the j, 
enemy at liis own expense provided he was fomid in 1M2. 
ships. These having been fnrnislied he set out in sc'areli 
of the Turkish tlec't, but before he came upon it, 
Louren^o C'oclho had fallen into the enemy’s hands and 
been slain withal! his men. 

Carvalho fell in with the enemy on the loth August, 
and af'tc'V a fiercely contesU'd fight boarded all theenenn ’s 
shi])s and cajitured tliem. lie next ransonu'd the Portu¬ 
guese prisoners and Manoel Rodrigues, not only restoring 
the latter to his liberty, but also goods of great \'alue 
wliich the 'furks laid taken from him at Pnnicale. 

Dom Alvaro de Ataide and Dom Pedro da Silva wrae 
at variance rega,r(ling tlu' command of Malacca!,, the former 
being most at fault, ns he Wii,s endeavouring to ha\e tli(‘ 
latter removed befoix' his term !)f ollico lia,d expireil. 

Diogo de Mello (h)utiuho and Dom Duarte ile lira’s 
actions in ('eylon were worse still, for, having followeil 
the example of the Viceroy, they took moiu'y from the 
I’rince on condition that they should supply him with 
men against his enemy Sita-wacca,, ;ind never ciirried out 
what they had undertaken in this respead,. 

St. Francis Xavier died this year, Jo'>2, his body being 
conveyed to Goa Avith great solemnity the following year. 

At Constantinople Pirl)ec’s head was cut off becairse he 
exceeded the instructions he received from the 'I’nrk, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he had presented tlie 'I’urk 
with all the booty he had captured during his piratical 
career. Moradobec, who succeeded him, set out with a 
feet of fifteen galleys to prevent the Portngiu'S!! from 
taking any reprisals in revenge f)r the losses tliey had 
sustained.' This Moradobec was the captain who had Inam 
responsible for the loss of El Katiff, and was therefore very 
anxious to recover his reputation. Dom Diogo d(! Noronhii 
fell in Avith him on the Persian coast, Avhen a sharp en- 
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CHAR. cnsiiocl, the rival fleets exchan^iiifi; a continual 

shower of luillets and arrows. During thc^ height of the 
battle tlie wind dropped, so that tlie majority of the 
1552. Portuguese ships became unmanageable, and one under 
the command of Gonzalo Pereira Marrama(|ue became so 
isolated from the rest of the fleet that the enemy conc(Ui- 
trated all tlieir forces against it. Pereira’s vessel was 
I’iddled in a tliousand jdaces, but the commander stood 
firm, and did a great deal of execution to the enemy. 
Peiadra was always wh(‘re the vessel was most tlireatened, 
and as tlu' whole crew under him fought with the greatest 
courage and determination, the Turks never once dare 
board the sliip. Towards evening the wind began to freshen, 
and the admiral, Dorn Diogo de Noronha, was enabled 
to get under >veigh, whereupon tlui Turks, not daring to 
fac(' the combined fleets, retired. Pereira and his men, 
almost disfigured lieyond recognition, were higlily com¬ 
plimented by Noronha, and as Ihneira’s galleon was not 
able to proceed, he and his men wer(‘ sent to Ormuz in 
sonu' small craft. Noronha ])ursued tlie Turkish galleys, 
which so closely hugged tlu' shore that he was unable to 
overtake them owing to insufficiency of water for his 
galleons, and he therefore returned to Ormuz. 

Luiz de Camoens, the celebrated jioet, arri\ed at Goa 
about this time with tlie liope of advancing his fortune 
by means of the sword more satisfactorily than he had 
been able to do by the pen. 

The King of Ootia’s revenge for the wrongs inflicted on 
him by the Ihirtuguese was now at hand. Orders had 
bemi received from Portugal that all the moneys which 
had been exacted from the King should be restored to 
him ; and tliis was ultimately done. Bernardim de Sousa 
was to be imprisoned for what he had done in the 
Moluccas, and Dora Diogo de Almeida was to be removed 
from the command of Diu and dismissed the service, on 
account of his having refused some favours that had been 
offered him by the King. 
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I'he differences between the Kings of Ihniienla and ('HAP. 
Cochin were now daily growing more acute, and concerned 
the Viceroy so tliat towards the end of Noveml)('r, 

iood, he sailed with a large fleet to assist the latter, wlio 1558. 
was a friend of the rortuguese. At sea, the Viceroy fell 
in with Dom Diogo de Noronha and his lleet, with wlioin 
was also Con/alo Pcaxdra Marramaqne, who had so dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the lab^ action against the Turks. 

After some consultations it was d(H*ide 1 to land at th(‘ 
Alagada Islands, belonging to tlie King of himimita. 

Crowds of natives op])OScd the landing with sliowei’s ot‘ 
arrows, but after a vigorous resistance' the deadly fire ol* 
the rortuguese cannon told its tale, and the places was 
put to the tire and sword, with the loss of only one man 
on the Portuguese side. 

Comes daSilva was left to carry on the war, which he 
did with so much success that the King sued for peace. 

A treaty Avas concluded greatly to the advantage of the 
Portuguese, the King being perfectly contented with the 
restitution of the islands, his wife, and the ])eople which 
had been ca])tured in them. Having sent some shi])S to 
Lisbon, the Viceroy dispatched his son, Dom Pernando 
de ^oroldla, with a large fleet to the lied Sea. Dom 
Fernando attempted to capture the fort of Dohir, but 
being repulsed with heavy loss, was compelled to return 
without having accomplished anything. 

Dom Diogo de Noronha succeeded Almeida in the 
Command of Din, in ])ursuance of the Kings oixlers, 
before uientioned. The Moors at Din became troublesome 
once more, so Noronha, with a force of GOO men,^ was 
compelled to refresh their memories, and forced Uiem to 
leave the city. 

Cidc Dial, who commanded in the Castle of Diu, pre¬ 
pared himself to defend it, but perceiving the Portuguese 
were about to scale the walls he surrendered it, and it 
was immediately demolished. Scarcely was this accom¬ 
plished than Abixean appeared on the scene with 400 
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men. Fernando de Castanlioso advanced to meet him with 
120 men, but a force of oOO of the enemy’s horse com¬ 
pelled his men to retire in great disorder, when he sud¬ 
denly found himself with only seventeen followers. 
Castanhoso and this small handful defended themselves 
back to back with great courage, till one by one they 
were overpowered and killed; their hearts were cut out 
and sent to the Moorish general. Dom Diogo de 
Noronha, who was quite ignorant of the fate which befel 
Castanlioso’s troop, marched on with the rest of his men 
in great haste to engage Abixcan. Encountering the 300 
horse he fell on them witli so much fury that they 
were soon in full flight. On Abixcan coming on with 
liis cannon, however, the tables were turned, for Dom 
Diogo was now (‘ompelled to i-etrcat. Tlie loss of this 
action, rashly undertaken against the advice of the Factor 
at Dill, caused Dom Diogo de Noronha to be })assed over 
later on, when he would otherwise have been elected as 
Vbceroy of India. 

File Gi’and Turk on hearing that Moradobec had fared 
no better tliaii the unfoi’tunate Pirbec, gave tlie command 
of fifteen galleys to Alechelubij, who had boasted a great 
deal about what he could do. Dom Fernando de Noronha 
wdio had returned from the Red Sea after his fruitless 
endeavour to capture the fort of Dofar, went out to meet 
Ali'chelubij, and fell in with him on the 2r)th August, 
lobo, near Muscat, ddie enemy, not daring to risk a 
.battle, endeavoured to escape with his whole fleet, but six 
of his vessels were captured by the Portuguese caravels. 
Donj Fernando de Noronha then put into Muscat, 
where he refitted the galleys, purchased slaves, and 
appointed captains. Alechelubij was pursued by some 
Portuguese vessels, and driven with seven out of his 
nine ships into Surat, and there hemmed in by Dom 
Jeronymo de Castello-Rranco, Nuno de Castro, and Dom 
Manoel de Mascarenhas. The remaining two ships were 
pursued by Dom Fernando de Monroyo and Antonio 
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\alla(lares, who drove them on to the coasts of Daman chap. 
and Darn respectively, where they went on the rocks and 
were dashed to pieees. 

Dorn Affonso de Noronha, the Viceroy, was a modest 1564 . 
and easy-<»'oing kind of Governor, but was not noted 
for anything very brilliant. He was the fifth Viceroy 
and seventeenth Governor. He held the office for four 
years. 

Dorn Pero de Mascarenhas, who bedonged to one of the 
best l^)rtuguese families, and had occupied several posts 
of trust and honour, rvas seventy years old when lie was 
nominated as Viceroy of India. He set out from Lisbon 
at the end of March, 1554, with a fleet of six vessels, one 
of which had to put back, and the one in which he 
sailed foundered as soon as it reached Goa. These five 
ships conveyed to Goa, besides arms and ammunition, 2,000 
soldiers, arriving there on the 2ord September, 1554. The 
first action of tlie new Viceroy was to appoint his nephew, 
Fernando Martinez, as Admiral, greatly to the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of everybody. Martinez, with thirty-two sail, was 
sent to bring to Goa the seven Turkish galleys then being 
blockaded at Surat, but Carac;em, commamha' of that 
place, refused to give them up, and having offered what 
seemed to be satisfactory reasons for not doing so, it was 
agreed between them that they (these seven galleys) 
should be destroyed. 

The late Viceroy now sailed home Avith the trading 
ships, one of which, commanded by Pelchior de Sousa, 
was lost with all hands. 

In February, 1554, Manoel de Vasconcellos, Avitli ^hree 
iralleons and five smaller vessels, set out to ascertain what 

o 

Zofar was doing at Suez. Having spent some time near 
Mount Felix he returned Avithout having done anything. 
Vasconcellos was accompanied by the famous Luiz de 
Carnoens, Avho, finding no employment for his SAVord, now 
fell back again on his pen for occupation. 

It would appear that Mcale Khan had friends and 
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CHAP, supporters amongst the subjects of the Adil Khan, since 
some influential persons in his kingdom now made 
A,]), overtures to the Viceroy with regard to him, proposing 
1655. that he should be made King of Vizaporc, in return for 
which tliey offered to make over to tlie (ffown of Portu¬ 
gal all the lauds of tlie Koukan, with a revenue of a 
million a year. The Viceroy, attracted by the large acces¬ 
sion of wealth that this would bring to the State, readily 
assented to the proposal without duly considering the 
probable consequences, and Meale Khan was accordingly 
duly proclaimed King of Vizaporc, and rvas accompanied 
by d,0(IO Portuguese foot soldiers and tiOO horse, besides 
a body of native sn])portcrs, to establish liim on his 
throne. After a slight resistance, the fort of Ponda was 
taken, where Meale Khan set np his government, sup¬ 
ported by (100 Portugnesc troops, under the comiuand of 
Dom Antonio do Noronha. The wife and children of 
Meale Khan were, however, retained at Oioa as hostages 
for the due performance of that part of the contract 
which more ])articularly inti'rested the Portuguese State. 
After this the Viceroy returned uinvell to Goa, where he 
shortly afterwards died, on the J6th June, 1555, after 
having held the office of Viceroy for oidy ten months. 
His rule was marked by disinterested probity, and it was 
exjiectcd that, had be lived to carry on the government for 
the usual full term of the office, he would have done 
much t(nvards the encouragement of truth, justice, and 
honesty in all branches of the administration. 

Horn Pero de Mascareuhas was succeeded by Francisco 
Barreto, with the title of Governor, lie was a man of 
merit and well qualified for the post, having gained much 
esteem and having been the Commander of Bassein. 

Barreto’s first year of office did not, however, commence 
under good auspices, as a great fire amongst the shipping 
occurred at Goa, and ten large vessels were totally 
destroyed. The governor soon made good the loss by 
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having some vessels built to take their place. He next 
went to roiida to assist at the installation of Meale Khan 
as King, and he appointed officers for the collection of 
the revenues about Ponda, huiviiig Dom Fernando de 
Monroyo in that fort, and sending Dom Antonio de Noronlia 
to receive the revenues of the Konkan. Xacoliin Aga, 
who was collecting the same on behalf of the Adil Khaiu 
opposed Noronha with a force of 7,()(H) men. I1ie (iover- 
nor having sent a su])])ly of ammunition to Noronha, he 
marched to Curale, of which he easily took possession, 
and by means of kindness induced the natives to return to 
the town and neighbouring countiy, l(‘aving the collec'tion 
of the revamues only to Portuguese officials. Noronlia 
next proceeded in search of Xacolim Aga, and on the way 
fell in with two shi])s, one of which conveyed his wife, 
children, and ])i*operty of great value, which ho for better 
security had scmt to ( 'anibay. Noronha had no trouble in 
capturing them, and stayed for the night not far from 
Achara., where the Portuguese were attacked by a force of 
1,000 men. After a sliarp tight tlu‘ enemy were com¬ 
pletely routed with a hea,vy loss. Further u]) tlu^ river 
the Portuguese encountered anotlnu* force ol‘ the enemy, 
commanded by Xacolim hiinsdf. Here, again, tlie enemy 
were routed with a loss of 1,000 killed, the Portuguese' 
losses being only twenty-four. 

Meanwhile Meale was solemnly proclaimed King at 
Vizapore, but he did not enjoy the title for long, as the 
Adil Khan, with the assistance of 15,000 men of the 
King of Pisnaga, detlironed and made him prisoncu’. 
I'he Adil Khan next sent a force to recover the territories 
where Dom Antonio de Noronha was engaged. On the 
Viceroy becoming aware of the state of aftiiirs, he sent 
orders lo Noronha to withdraw, and similar instructions 
were also dispatched to Fernando de Monroyo, who was 
at Ponda. 

Five ships sailed from Lisbon this year (1555), but of 
these one vessel was abandoned off Terceira (Azores), and 
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cuAP. another met witli a similar fate off‘ some islands near 
^ ^ \ Madagascar. The captain of the latter vessel left four 
A.r. hundred of his men on shore, and proceeded with the 
1555. remainder in the long-boat to Goa, where he arrived in 
safety. 

Dom Alvaro da Silveira was now appointed admiral of 
a beet of twenty-one sail, which had been fitted out for 
service in the sea of Calicut, against tlie Queen of Olala, 
wlio had refused to pay her tribute. Silveira, having over- 
I'un the coasts with fire and sword, destroyed many towns 
arid sliips and everything which came in his way, particularly 
the city of Mangalore, in Avhich stood a rich pagoda. At the 
instance of the Zamorin, liowever, matters Avere amicably 
arranged, and a treaty of peace Avas concluded, after Avliich 
Silveira returned again to Goa. 

In Ceylon, Triliuli Pandar having made his escape from 
])rison, fled to Balande. Madiine, noAV incited him to make 
war against the Portuguese, and sent him a for(;e of GOO 
(hngalese, Avith tlie aid of Avhich he reduced the toAvns 
of Paneture, Caleture, Maipx, Perberi, (hille, and Peligam 
to the last extremities, destroying the churches and killing 
a number of Christians avIio had bcuni conA^ert(‘d by St. 
Francis Xavier. 

Affonso Pereira de Lacerda noAv took the field Avith the 
aid of tlie very same Madiine Avho had jireviously assisted 
Pandar. Madune sent his son Ilaju, by Avay of C'aletnre, 
Avith an army, Avhile Jjacerda sent liny Pereira Avith 200 
men, and Antonio de Spinola Avith 100 men, by other 
routes to attack the city of Palandu, Avhere Tribnli thea 
was A simultaneous attack on the ])lace by the combiner 
forces ensued, and after a vigorous resistance the Portu¬ 
guese entered it. The King fled, but his wife Avas cap¬ 
tured, and a large number of the King’s men Avere slain. 
Madune’s end aauis obtained, for he only desired one of 
tAvo things, Aiz., either that the Portuguese should destroy 
Tribuli Pandar, or that the latter should defeat the 
former. 
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In the beginning of 1556 , .Toao Peixoto sailed with two chai’. 
galleys to the lied Sea in order to discover how matters ^ 
stood at Suez. He found all quiet there, but being loth 
to return without accomiilishing anything, lie arrived one 
day at the island of Suakim, with the King whereof the 
Portuguese were at variance. In the dead of night Pei¬ 
xoto landed, and finding everyone asleep, he fell upon the 
islanders, of whom a great number were killed, including 
the King. Having captured many slaves and much booty, 
Peixoto returned to his galleys. The next day he sailed 
for Goa, but keeping close to the coast he was enabled to 
destroy a number of towns en route. 

The King of Bussora, being again oppressed by the 
Turks, sought the assistance of the Portuguese. Horn 
Alvaro da Silveira started for the purpose with a fleet of 
twenty sail, but a terrible storm so disabled him in the 
port of Bussora that he was not in a condition to render 
any help at all. Miguel Rodrigues (k)utinho fared better, 
as, going to the territories of Salsette and Bardes against 
some troops of the Adil Khan, avIio sought revenge in 
consequence of the action of the Portuguese with regard 
to Meale Khan, he destroyed all the seaports witli fire 
and the sword, and captured a large number of sliips. 
Having killed a number of the enemy, made many 
judsoners, and captured some valuable booty from a large 
Mecca vessel at Dabliol, after a sharp engagement, he re¬ 
turned with honours and riches to Goa. 

The Adil Khan became so enraged at his misfortunes 
that he sent another large army into those territories, 
whereupon the Governor set out with a strong foi^e to 
oppose him. I'he war lasted all the winter, but no action 
worthy of note occurred. 

The Governor afterwards sailed with a large fleet, of 
150 vessels of all sorts, to visit the northern forts. He 
obtained possession of the mountain and fort of Azarirn 
for a small sum by means of Coje Mahomet, a trusty 
Moor, living at Bassein. Antonio Moniz Barreto was 
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CHAP, sent to take possession of this place, wliere he left a 
_ ^ . captain and sixty Portuguese soldiers. (.Toing on from 

^ thence to the fort of Manori, not far distant, he found it 
deserted, and he accordingly occupied it, leaving theie 
Jorge Manhaiis with 120 men. Barreto then returned to 
Bassein, where he found the Governor giving an audience 
to some ambassadors of the King of Sind, who dc'sired 
the assistance of the Portuguese against a tyrant wlio was 
])ersecuting liirn. As it was deemed politic to obtain the 
Prince’s friendship, it wms decided to ])urchase the same by 
sending him relief. Seven hundred men were therefore 
dispatched to Sind in twenty-eiglit ships, commanded by 
Pedio Barreto Kolirn. The beet arrived safely at Tatta, the 
Court of the King of Sind. The Prince having visited Bar¬ 
reto, smit word of his arrival to his father, avIio was absent 
with his army. Barreto stayc'd here a sliort time, and on 
lu'aring that the King had come to terms with liis enemy, 
asked the Prince to ])ay him th(‘ expenses of fitting out 
tlie fleet a,s agreed to by tlie aml)assadors. On tliis being 
refused, Parreto landed Ids men, (altered the city, and in his 
rage killed oven 8,000 peopha and destroyed by lire pro- 
pert}' valued at more than two milliems of gold, and loaded 
his vessels with one of the richest booties ever taken in 
Asia. Parreto, wiio did not lose one man in this action, 
s])ent eight days in the luighbourhood, destroying every¬ 
thing on both sides of the Indus. The fort of Baiidel 
made some n'sistance, but was eventually captured and 
(hmiolished. Barreto rc'turned to Ciiaul, Avhere he re¬ 
ceived ordei’s to j)roceed to Dabhol, and join his forces 
with,those of Antonio Pereira Brandao, admiral of that 
coast, with the view’ of destroying that ]dace, in revenge for 
the actions of the Adil Khan. Having attacked the city, 
which Avas vigorously del'ended for some time, it w’as 
captured and reduced to a heap of ruins. Barreto and 
Brandao did the same to all tlie Aillages along the river of 
Chaul. 

Jlie Adil Khan’s general, Kazer Haluco, noAv invaded 
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the territories of Sals(!tt(' and Bardes with an army of ohap. 
1J,000 liorse and 18,000 foot soldiers. Tlie Governor, with 
3,000 Portugnesc', 1,000 (’anaresc, and 200 liorse, met ' Yn"" 
him near Ponda with 17,000 of liis army, and havin^^ ISA?, 
attaedved the enemy with great determination for some 
time, he put him to tlight and tlien returned victorious to 
Goa. Dorn Francisco de Mascarenhas, wlio commandi'd tlie 
fort of llacliol, was engaging a large* force of the ('iiemy, 
and Joao Peixoto was vigorously op|)osing Morate Khan 
in the territories of Pardos. Nazer Maluco entrenclu'd 
himself again at T’onda, but the arrival of five vessels 
with reinforcements from Portugal, con[)led with tin* 
losses the Fortugnese had already indicted on the Adil 
Khan, induced him to sue for |>eace, which was granted, 
and a fresh treaty was entei'ed into witli him. 

Dom Duarte de Fya, the (Commander of'I’ernate, was a 
harsh and cruel man. He im|)risoned the King, his 
mother, and his brotln'r, Gachil Gnzerate, submitting 
them to the worst indignities ; his great desire hein^' to 
kill them, he was base ('iiough to jioison the wati'r, hut 
this was discovered by the King in time. The jieojile of 
Termite then took up arms, and called in the assistanci* 
of the ])eople of 'fidor, so that the fort was in great 
danger. Dom Duarte de F(;a having obtained reinforce¬ 
ments, determined on dghting the enemy; but the Portu¬ 
guese soldiers being no longer able to endure his harsh¬ 
ness and cruelty, arrested him and released the prisoners, 
til us putting an end to the disjmte. .Yntonio I’ereira 
Brandao was compelled by the people to accept the com¬ 
mand of the fort until the Governor should either c»ntirm 
the appointment or make other arrangements for filling it. 

I'he war at (ioa still continued. A small body of 
Portuguese soldiers was surprised by 500 Moors in the 
island of Choram, but others coming to the rescue in time, 
the enemy ivere driven off. Things in the island after¬ 
wards became quiet, and Dom Francisco de Mascarenhas 
was left there with a force of 300 men. 
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CHAP. The Governor, desiring to secure the promontory of 
Chaul, asked leave of King Nixainoxa to build a fort 
there. The King'not only refused to grant his request, 
16.58-<59. but seized the Governor’s messenger, and sent oO,000 men 
to the spot to erect an impregnable fortress at that place. 
’I’lu' Governor, Francisco Barreto, sent Alvaro Peres de 
Soutornayor with some ships to blockade the port till 
he arrived, which was soon after. On the arrival of the 
Oovernor, with an army of 4,000 Portuguese soldiers, 
besides a number of natives, the enemy thought better of 
it, and sued for peace, which was concluded on con¬ 
dition that the work of the f irt should not proceed. The 
Governor then returiu'd to Goa. 

On his arrival at Ooa, Francisco Barreto employed him¬ 
self in fitting out a large tlcud against the King of Achin, 
who was then a great danger to Malacca. In a few months 
he had ready twenty-five galleons, ten galleys, and eighty 
galliots, all so well found that the hopes of firmly estab¬ 
lishing a Portuguese Fiinpire in India were renewed. But 
all this labour was in vain; Dora Constantino de Braganza 
had arrived to succeed him, and it ap])ears to have been 
a prevailing custom in India, that new Governors never 
put into execution the plans of their predecessors. 

Francisco Barreto embarked f)r Portugal on the 20th 
January, 1550. He was a courageous, discreet, and 
trenerous Governor. He later on returned as Governor 
and conqueror of the Empire of Mon()moto])a, wln-re he 
died. 

Barreto governed India for three years, and was the 
nineteenth Governor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Death of Kino-Joao [[ J.—Arrival of J)oin (Vinstaiitino de Bragaiiza 
in India—Capture oi Daman and Jhilsar—Attack on Can- 
nailore—-Belief of Jh'lirein—Al)andonm('nt of Biilsar—IVe;ity 
with the Liutcadive Islaiuh'rs —Siihjectjon of the Xino" of 
Jalanapataiii—the Sacred Tooth of ihiddha—Death of Doin 
Dio^-o de Noroiiha.—Assum[)tion of Sovta-eign lli^hts over 
Tmuate—IveiireiiU'nt of Dom (\)nsta.nlino d(‘ Braganza,—Ap¬ 
pointment of Dom Francisco Coutinho as \^ic('roy_Tj-eaty 

with the Zamorin—Amboina ceded to Portugal-^Si(*^n' of 
Colombo and (d)tta—The Moluccas ceded to Portugal -Joao do 
Mendoiia, appointed Covernor—(^immenceimait of the Malabar 
War—Dom Antonio de Noronha Apjiointed Viceroy Attack 

on (Jannanore—Attack on Colomlx) and Cotta by the Bajii. 

Dispatch of an Fml)assy to C()Uslantino])le—Attack on Manga,- 
lori^—Attaiik on Malacca. l>y the Acliinese—The Caves of 
Salsette—Exjiulsion of the Portuguese from Amlioiiia -1 )('ath 
of Dom Antonio de Noronha Beturii of Luiz de Camoeiis to 
Portugid. 

About tlio period of tli(‘ expiration of Francisco Ikirndo’s chap. 
j>-overnrnciit, King Joao III. died. W ith this King (aided 
the good fortunes of Dortugal, not only in Europe hut also 
ill India. Those who inaiiaged tlie affairs of the Stute, 1^)58. 
during the minority of Horn Sehastiao, sent out as \dc(‘- 
roy Dom Constantino, hrother ot Theodosius Duke of 
Draganza. lie was thirty yiairs of agx^ wdnui lie acc(‘})ted 
the post of Victmoy. He sailed from Lisbon on Ihe 7th 
April, TjocS, with four sliips and 2,000 men, and reached 
India about the beginning of Septembeu- oftlu' same yvur. 

On his arrival at Ooa, the \ iceroy comuKuiced, as was 
usual, by sending commanders to tlie various fortresses. 

Dom Payo do Noronha went to Ca,nnanoie, but by his 
rudeness to the King of that place, the PortugiK'se were 
forbidden to enter the town. The Vhceroy sent fourtetui 
sail to their assistance, under the command of Luiz de 
Mello da Silva, who was, on landing, attacked by d,000 
Moors, whom, however, he speedily put to flight. 

The Viceroy had resolved to get possession of Daman, 
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CHAP, in order to give greater security to the territory of Basseiii, 
of which ])la,ce Francisco Barreto had obtained a grant from 
tlie King of Cambay. A difficulCy, however, existed in get- 
1550. ting the town out of tlie hands of Cide Bofata, wlio, liaving 
rel)elled against his Prince, liad occu])ied the ])lace him- 
st‘lf, and made every prei)aration to defend it against all 
eoriK'rs. Tlu^ Viceroy determined to lead an expedition 
for its recovery, and set out with a fleet of 100 sail for 
that ])nrpose. Having arrived off Daman, he sent Dorn 
Diogo d(' Noronlia to r(‘Connoitre the enemy’s works, whicli 
he found strongly defended by 4,000 men; but no sooner 
had the l\)rtuguese landed than tlie enemy bed. aliandon- 
ing both tlie city and the fortress, which the \4ceroy 
itnmediately occupied. 

41(0 enemy, after thdr flight, eiicanpied at Farnel, a 
))lac(' about t\v() h'agiu's oflf, from wlience, with 2,000 horse, 
they threatened tin* Portuguese. Antonio Moni/ P)arreto 
offered to dislodge* them with the assistance of 500 men. 
Having inarclu'd during tlie night lie attacked the enemy 
ill his own cam]), and having driven him from the same in 
great disord(‘r, with a loss of 500 kilh'd, he ca])tured thirty- 
six large* cannem, semn* ce)])|)er money, anel various either 
])lund(‘r. 

41ie* Vicereiy, by liberality and other me*ans, induced the 
cemutry ])ee)])le who had flee] to return ; he also confirmc*d 
to til * neighbouring King of Sarceta the Custeuns of 
Daman. 41ie \4ceroy lU'xt se*iit Dom Pedro de Almeida 
to capture tlie island e)f Pulsar, close by, with a ibree of 
150 horse, anel the same numb(*r of foot seildiers. The 
inhalwtants of the islanel ffeel at the approach of the 
15irtuguese. 41n‘ \4ceroy then preiceeded thitlier, and 
leaving Alvare)( iol(;alves Ihnte) in command, with J20 men 
and se)me cannon, he returned te) Daman. Being informed 
that Zofar was fitting eiut his galleys in the Bed Sea, the 
Viceroy dis])atche‘d thitlu'r Dom Alvare) da Silveira, with 
twenty sail. The fleet was dispersed by a series of storms, 
and compelled to [)ut back to various Indian ports, without 
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having acconiplislu'd niiytliiiig. Doin J)iog() do Noroiilia, chap. 
having been a|)[){)inted Ooniinaiuk'r of I)tiinan, witli a 
garrison of men, tlio \Aceroy returned to Goa. "TT” 

Luiz de Mello da Silva, who had sailed tlu‘ previous 1^)69. 
year, 1558, for the Malabar coast, did mncli harm there, 
and mined the trade of the Moors in those ])arts. At 
Mangalor, in consequence of a ship from (annanorc' hav¬ 
ing successfully rc^sisted an attempt to capture it, Luiz de 
Mello attacked the town, which he set fin' to, after having 
put all the iulial)itants to the sword, and tlien returned to 
his ships and retired. 

'riiirteeu vessels from Calicut and Caiinanore set out in 
pursuit of fjuiz de Mello, who on becoming aware of the 
enemy’s jdans went to meet them wdtli only sev(‘n v(‘s.sels. 

De Mello and the Admiral of Calicut, a Turk, Aveia in the 
van of the respective fh'c'ts, and, as soon as their two slii])S 
came within gunshot, a, w’cll-directed shot from th(‘ Portu¬ 
guese flag-ship swT'pt the Turkish vesstd from stem to 
stern, and in a few minutes she foumh'nal with all hands. 

The Portuguese having, after a. d(‘sperat(‘ light, captured 
three of the enemy’s sliips, the Admiral of (annanore 
retired with the remainder of the fleet. 1’he enemy’s loss 
during this engagement amounted to 4(K) men killed. 

Lniz de Mello returned to Goa victorious, but Avas im¬ 
prisoned by the Viceroy, on tin' ])lea that he had taken 
part in these actions when liis i)resence Avas so much 
more urgently Avanted at Caiinanore. 'fhe Viceroy’s action 
in the matter being highly cimsured, he Avent in ])erson to 
make friends Avith de Mello at Pangim, released him, and 
sent him back Avith his fleet to Cannanong where#Dorn 
Payo de Noronha Avas greatly in need of assistance. 

Manoel de Ahisconcellos Avas disjiatched Avith three ships 
niid some smaller vessels to Termite. 

Luiz de Mello Avas the saving of J)om Payo de Noronha, 
who Avas in extreme danger at Caiinanore. He Avas threat¬ 
ened Avith a siege by all the Princes of Malabar, avIio had 
been stirred up by Ade liajao. I'he enemy Avith an army 
VOL. I. 
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CHAP, of J 00,000 men attacked the fortress and occupied the 
XIX • • ^ 

trenches. DeMello with sixty men,and Antonio de Vilhena, 

A.i). with fifty, did wonders against the cneniy, who were de- 
1550. fcated, it is stated, with a loss of 15,000, while the Portu¬ 
guese, wliose numbers were only 500 in all, lost during 
this (uigagement, wliicli lasted twelve hours, only twenty- 
fiv(' killed. 

Luiz de Mello ])layed the part of soldier as well as that 
of commander. The enemy retired full of admiration for 
the valour displayed by the small handful of Portuguese 
soldiers, and pcac(‘ was, once more, restored to Can- 
nan ore. 

dlie Viceroy commenced to build a large church at 
(■roa, in honour of St. Francis Xavier, but it was never 
finished, and a heap of ruins, for a long time after¬ 
wards, marked the site, as none of his successors took 
aii\' steps towards the completion of the work. 

The Turks, desiring to possess themselves of the Arabian 
ports on tlie Persian side, sent a fleet of two galleys and 
seventy baiapies, with 1,200 Turks and Janizaries, against 
the fortress of Pahrein. 

Pax Morado was then in command of the island, and 
he at once sent advices of the danger he was in to the 
King of Ormuz and Dorn Antonio de Noronha, who was 
then in command of the Portuguese fort there. Dom' 
Joao de Noronha was s])eedily sent with ten ships to 
relieve him, who on his way fell in Avith some Turkish 
galleys, which he forced to take shelter in the creeks along 
that shore. The ne.\t day Dom Alvaro da Silveira joined 
him svith some more vessels, and together they succeeded 
in capturing the galleys. On arriving at Bahrein, they 
found the fort there closely besieged. At a council it was 
determined to besiege the besiegers, but the soldiers, be¬ 
coming impatient, forced on a battle. Rax Morado joined 
the Portuguese with 300 AA^ell-armed Persians,and attacked 
the l\irks, Avho gradually retired, and drawing them into* 
ail ambush, threw the Portuguese in great disorder in 
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spite of all Dorn Alvaro da Silveira could do. The latter chap. 
fell by a musket-shot, and althoui^h the Portuguese fought . " ^ ^ 
desperately in order to recover the body, they were uiisuc- a.d. 
cessful. About seventy Portuguese wei*c killed and 
several taken jrrisoners, and Jia\ Morado then retired to 
the fortress, 

lAu’o Peixoto now succeeded to the command, and he 
so closely invested the island and hampered the Turks 
that they were compelled to sue for mercy. Dorn Antonio 
de Noronha liaving rect'ived intelligence of the Portuguese 
losses, set out from Ormuz to avenge them. The siege 
continued for a little longer, and ultimately the Turks 
surrendered on condition that tliey delivered u[) the 
prisoners in their liands (of which tlnu’e were about 
thirty), all their cannon, arms, and horses, that they j)aid 
the sum of 10,000 ducats, and retired to Pussora. 

At the latter part of the year 1550 five ships arrived 
from Portugal, which conveyed to India Fr. Jorges de 
Sao Luiz and Fr. Jorge Themudo, who had been appointed 
by the Queen to the Pishopricks of Malacca and Cochin 
respectively, which had recently been instituted by the 
Pope to relieve the See of Goa. 

Being informed that the enemy were fitting out a fleet 
on the Malabar coast, where Luiz de Mello then was, the 
ATceroy sent to Ids assistance seventeen ships with 000 
men. De Mello distributed these at the mouths of the 
various rivers, whilst he himself destroyed the towns and 
villages on their banks. Seven strong well-manned paraos 
came down the river Maine, at the mouth of which Gon- 
calo Peres do Alvelos was stationed. Py a well-directed 
shot from Alvelos’ ship, one of the enemy’s vessels was 
sunk, but, owing to an explosion on board one of the Portu¬ 
guese ships, by which it was blown up and sunk, the re¬ 
maining paraos escaped. 

De Mello carried on the war during this year and the 
following one with success against the enemy, desolating 
the whole of the Malabar coast. 

h L 
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15ofata, who had not long since been defeated, now 
marched against the fortress of Bulsar with GOO horse 
and a large army of foot soldiers. The commander of 
Bulsar, Alvaro Goncalez Pinto, with twenty horse, 100 
Portuguese' foot, and 500 natives, marched out to engage 
him. At the first encounter fifty of the enemy were 
killed, blit being overpowered liy numbers, the Portuguese 
troops were ultimately routed, and they retii*ed to the fort 
with the loss of their captain, most of tlie Portuguese, and 
150 natives killed. P)()fata next made an attack on the fort, 
but was vigorously opjiosed by Gomes da Silva, who, on 
the death of Alvaro Pinto, assumed the command and 
successfully defended the fort until the arrival of Tristao 
Vaz with ten ships from Daman, who came to his relief. 
Notwithstanding the di'termined opposition of the enemy, 
Tristao \biz succeeded in landing his force and entering 
the forti’(‘ss, whcreujion Bofata, s(‘eing he bad no hopes 
of pi’('va,iling against the Portuguese now tliat tliey had 
been rdnforced, drew off*, but I’eturned again shortly 
afterwards witli a larger foi'ce to continue the sit'giu 

Affonso Dias I’ereira therc'upon marched out to attack 
the eiu'my, but in the first encounter he was killed, and 
the Portuguese being thrown into confusion, the enemy 
rushed into the fort pell-mell with them, but they were 
driven out again by tlie bravery of ATcente Carvalho and 
t'alisto de Sequeira, the swoixl of the latter being answer- 
able for twenty Turkish lives. The defenders were 
becoming quite knocked up with the fatigue of such con¬ 
tinual fighting, when Luiz Alvares de Tavora arrived 
with further relief from Daman, at the sight of wliich the 
(‘iiemy retired. 

Notwithstanding the success of the Portuguese in its 
d('fence, the \Tceroy ordered the fort of Bulsar to be 
abandoned, w'hereupon tlie enemy returned, razed it to the 
ground, and then proceeded to jiillage the villages. On 
arriving, however, at Tarapur, which was garrisoned by 
forty men under Martim Lopes de Faria, they attacked 
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iJie works, but were repulsed with heavy loss. Faria was chap. 
seriously wounded in tliis engagement, and afterwards re- 
tired to Daman, where he died. Dorn Diogo de Noroiiha 
then went in pursuit of the enemy and found them at 1560 . 
Vypin, and tailing on them with great fury he utterly 
routed them, captured many prisoners, much money and 
baggage, besides horses, arms, and ammunition, with 
which he returned victorious to Daman. 

Jorge de Sousa Pereira liaving been sent with a Heet to 
tile Islands of Mamale ^ by the Vdceroy, came to the 
Island of Anieiii,t the cliieC one of that gronj), wluu’e he 
landed and destroyed the place, killing a liirge number of 
people, besides making many prisomu’s. It is not certain 
what was the subject of this attack, but it is more than 
probable that these islands harbounul a numbiu’ of jiirates, 
wdio preyed upon vc^ssels ])assing that w^ay. Afuu* having 
punished the inhabitants, Jorgt^ de Sousa Percui’a, on the 
4th February, IdbO, concluded a treaty wdth the govc'rnors 
of those islands, wdu.’reliy, in the naim^ of the inhabitants, 
they swore vassalage to the King of Portugal and his 
heirs, and undertook to |)ay an annual tributes of bOO 
bahars ol*'' coir ” to be delivered free of cost at (a)chin. 

Christovao Pereira llomem, sailing to Ethiopia with 
three vessels, early in IbdO, fell in wdth four galh^ys of 
Coje Zofar, near Anpiico, and wdth great difficulty 
managed to escape them. 'I’he admiral’s galliot, however, 
overtook him, and a fight could not now be avoided. 

Pereira boarded her wdth thirty nuui, but the Turks w’ere 
IbO in number, and killed ev(U'y oii(.‘ of the l\)rtuguese. 

The other two vessels fled aw-ay instcaid of assisting liim, 
and arrived in due course* at (ioa, wh(‘re tludr caunmanders, 

Vicente de Carvalho and lioipie Idnheiro, were put in prison 
for their cowardice, for it was conjt‘ctured that if they had 


By this is clearly nic.int tlie Luc- Islands, 
cadive Islands. The Alarnale Channel, 1 Ameui is one of tlic Luccadive 
accordiiw to Aloors’ Voya^^cs, is that Islands, 
between the AJaluiv'e unU Jviiccadive 
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CHAP, (lone their duty Zofar would most certainly have been 
captured. 

a.d. In tlie year 1500, Goa was elevated to an archbishoprick, 
and the first Archbislio]) of Goa arrived in the vessels that 
went to India that year, accompanied by the first Inquisi¬ 
tors, who were despatched thither principally to suppress 
the Jews. 

The Viceroy was now jireparing to make war against 
the King of Jafanapatam, and lord of the island of 
Manar, because he persecuted the Christians, and had 
usurped the Crown from his brother, wlio tl(Ml in conse¬ 
quence to Goa to seek the assistance of the ]\)rtuguese to 
r('cover his kingdom, and tlu;re embraced Christianity, 
being baptised by the name of Affonso. The Viceroy 
landed near the city of Jafanapatam Avith 1,200 men, 
forcing the Prince, who opposed him with 2,000 men, to 
retire. The Portuguese then entered tlie town, and street 
fighting continued between the forces until night, when 
the King retired to his palaces, but not considering himself 
safe th('re Ikj set fire to it, moving on to the fort, about a 
league off. The Viceroy Avas thus left in possession of 
the city. Tie marched in ])ursuit of the King, Avho left 
the fort and moved further off‘, Avhereupon it Avas im¬ 
mediately occupied by Dorn Constantino with some troops, 
and several parties Avere sent off in juirsnit of the King, 
Avho Avas eventually captured by Luiz de Mello. lie at 
once ])leaded for mercy, and offered in return to restore 
the treasure taken from Tribuli Pandar, to pay a certain 
sum to the Portuguese CroAvii, and to give up the island 
of Manar. The Viceroy accepted these conditions, and 
considering how difficult it Avould be to deprive him 
entirely of the CroAvn and restore it to his brother, he 
sacrificed the interests of the rightful owner, on Avhose 
behalf he had embarked on this expedition. 

Whilst the conditions of the treaty Avere being finally 
arranged, the natives treacherously fell on the Portuguese, 
killing a great many. The Viceroy had a narroAv escape, 
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•and just managed to get on board liis ship, from wlience 
he despatched Dorn Antonio de Noroiilia with tOO men to 
relieve tlic fort, Avhich was tlieii abandoned. 

Ihe Viceroy afterwards set sail, taking with liim the 
Prince as a hostage for tlio carrying out of the articles of 
the treaty, and proceedcal to tlie island of Manai*, wliere 
he built a fort and conveyed thither tlie inhabitants of 
Piinicale, so as to free them from thi‘ tyranny and o|)pres- 
:sion inflicted on them by the Naiqne of tliat place. 
Mauoel Itodrigues ("outinho was left in command of the 
fortress of Manar, and Pelthazar Cimales de Sousa was 
appointed to the command in chi(‘f of (k;ylon. 

A curious incident is mentioned by some early Portu¬ 
guese historiiuis in connection Avith this attack on Jatiina- 
patam. Jt is stated that amongst th(‘ treasure' taken 
from the King of that })lace was an idol, whicli was 
adored tlirougbout all the coast of Asia, and so liighly 
esteemed, ])articularly by tin' King of IVgu, that lie sent 
ambassadors every year with rich presents to its shrine. 
This relic was reputed by some to be the tooth* of a 


CHAP. 

XIX. 



Tho Daliula, or saorod tooth ol‘ 
Bmidha, is t raditionally Ixdiovod to 
liDve boon I’csmied from the li imes 
after the cremation of the body of 
Cotama Buddha, at Juisiuara, u.c. 
513, aud to Iiave been preserved for 
800 years at Danta])ura, in Jvalin^^a, 
whence it was taken to Ceylon in the 
fourth ci'iitury after Christ. It was 
afterwards captured l)y tlie Malabars 
about the year 1315 and aj’-ain carried 
to India, but recovi red liy the jirow- 
ess of Prakvama Bahu ill. Durin.i? 
the troublous times which followed, 
the original tooth was hidden in 
different jiarts of the island, and the 
account of its cn])tui'e hy the Portii- 
ucse and subsequent Ucstruction is 
elieved to be perfectly authentic. 
The circumstances under which the 
two teeth were subsequently set up in 
its place are thus stated hy Dc Couto. 
The Kins of J'es^b K5GG, bavins 
been told by the astrolosers that he 
was to wed a Cinsalese Princess, sent 
to demand her in marrias<^‘. 
reignins sovereign, Dom Joilo Dharraa 
Paia, having unfortunately no child, 


the pia>])li<‘cy was on (he point of fail¬ 
ing, when Ids (dnuula'rlain, a noble- 
man of ih(i blood-royal, Hiigf»ested the 
suhstitiition of liis own duuglilei', and 
added impiety to fraud })y hds“i"^ 
the envoys oi the Kins oi I’csu that 
lie still held in secret tlie genuiru' 
(l/Uada, falsely siijiposed to have been 
(h'stroycd hy tiu; (diristiaiis at Coa. 
The device was sncccssful, the sup- 
]>ositious Princess was received at 
Pesu witli all the nujitial honours of 
I'oyalty, and ambassadors were dos- 
])atched to Ceylon to obtain ])usseHsion 
of the sacred tooth, which was forth¬ 
with transferred to Arracan. The 
Kins of Kandy, Wikrama BTihu, on 
Icariiins of the deception which had 
been perpetrated by his cousin of 
Cotta, appraised the King of Pegu of 
tlie imposture which liad been prac¬ 
tised on liim, and to redi’css it he 
ottered him his ovii daughter in mar¬ 
riage, and proposed as her dowry to 
send the veritable tooth, affirming that 
tioth the one recently obtained from 
Colombo, and the other formerly pul¬ 
verised at Goa, were counterfeit, his 
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CHAP, white monkey, and by others that of a man. The Kinj^ 
of Pegu, liearing tliat this tooth had fallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese Viceroy, sent to offer him 300,000 
1560 . ducats for it, and it was deemed not improbidile that he 
might liave been induced to extend this offer to the sum of 
1,000,000 ducats. Most of the Portuguese were in favour of 
closing witli the offer, and making th(‘ most they could by the 
bargain, wliilst others desired to beem])loyed in conveying 
the tooth to Pegu, in tlie ex])ectation tliat they would be 
able to realise a good round sum for themselves by ex¬ 
hibiting it by tlie way. Tln^ Viceroy, liowever, bad the 
tootli removed to (ioa, where he summoned a meeting of 
the chief of tlic clergy and laity to consider the matter, 
and after a long and somewhat warm debate, it Avas de¬ 
cided to reject tln^ offer and destroy the tooth, and it was 
accordingly reduced to jiowder in a mortar and then 
burnt. This did not, liow(‘ver, entirely a,ccom])lish the 
object in vi(;w, since, at a later ])(‘riod, two teeth were set 
u|), for each of whicli it was claiim'd that it Avas the 
original tooth. 

Dorn Jorg(' de M(‘ne/(‘s Parocbe did much about this 
time in (V'ylon in defence of tln^ King of Potta, against 
his brotluu* Madune. Dom Jorg(‘ was a man accustomed 
to enduK' hardships, and as he refused luxuries of all kinds 
to his men, some of the soldiiTs deserted, intending to join 
the King of Cotta, lie Avent in ])ursuit of them, and find¬ 
ing on his leturn that Jorge do Mello, his liimtenaiit, had 
attacked the emmiy with great success, he became jealous, 
and attacked them in a different quarter, killing 200 of 
them; he then proceeded up a river in pursuit of Madune, 
till a cannon-ball killed tAveiity of his seamen at one stroke, 
Avhen he retired. He then marched against Raju Madurie’s 
son, Avho had a force of 3,000 men Avith him, and put him 


alone being tlu' gonuino relic of Pud- bassa<]or.s a courteous reception, ho 
dha. The King of Pegu, however, politely declined their olfer, or to le- 
refused to rccognisy that he had been cognise tlie authenlieity of their infor- 
duped, and so, whilst giving the am- mation. 
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to flight, killing 150 without losing one man. Dorn Jorge chap. 
pursued the enemy for some distance, but falling into an 
ambush, and havieg exhausted all his powder, he was ^ „ 
compelled to retire Avitli a loss of seventy kill(‘d. 

Madre Maluco, King of (5imbay, taking advantage of 
the Viceroy’s absence; from Da,man, resolved to r(‘(;over 
that city, and was ready to march against it with a, formid¬ 
able army. Doni Diogo de Noronlia, recei\ ing intedligemce 
of his designs, and finding he could not figlit with snccc'ss 
against such odds,had recourse' to stratage'in. 11(' ])ersiiaded 
Cedeme Khan, Lord of Surat, that his hrotheu’-in-law, 

Madre Maluco, was about to drive' him out ot his city 
(Surat), although he professeel to be contmnplating a,u 
attack on Daman, ('ede'ine' Khan, bedieving that this 
statement was true, went to visit his brothe‘r-in-law in the; 
camp, and invited him, toge'tlu'r with tin; principal ediieds 
of liis army, to sup|)er with him in the town. Se*arce'ly 
had they stepped into the he)use when he killeal them all, 
and falling on the camp routed the' whole; army with great 
slaughter. Thus iNoroiiha escaped the elange'r he; nas in 
without drawing a swerel, anel (’eeleme Klnin unwittingly 
brought great trouble^s e)n himself l)y this acti(m, for (’hin- 
guis Khan, with a large army, marcheel to Surat to a,venge; 
the death of his father, anel having (;ntereel the' city, (’eele'ine 
Khan retired with his force;s into the' fortre'ss. (jhinguis 
Khan commenced bombareling the fortress with great 
vigour, when ten ships under the commanel of Ijuiz Al¬ 
varez dc Tavora, sent by Doni Diogo de' Noronlia,, e)ppor- 
tunely arrived. Imiz Alvarez de Tavora hael e)rele‘rs to so 
manage affairs that either e)f the two conte'nding parties 
might think he came to their assistance'. Dom Diogo ele 
Noronlia wrote to Chiiiguis Khan informing him that he 
was sending that fleet tei his assistance; anel lave)ra hael 
also a letter from the Viceroy to Ceeleme Khan, giving 
the latter to understand that these ships were sent to his 
aid. All these preparations were, however, e)f no avail, 
for the besiegers, hearing that another enemy had invaded 
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CHAi\ their territories, came to terms with tlie defenders, and 
. S])eedi]y returned home. J^iiiz Alvaros de Tavora did the 
A.i). same, and parted from (ledeme Khan, whom he left under 
1560-61. the impression tliat he was under an obli^'ation to the 
Portu<»uese for a promise of timely assistance. On arriv- 
in^^ at Daman, Alvares found ])()m Diogo de Xoronha at 
death’s door, and lie expired soon after, at the age of forty- 
four. lie died a poor man, having spent all he received 
in the service' of his King and his country. 

The Vic(‘roy, who was now at Cochin, dispatclied three 
vessels to l^)rtugal, two of which only reached their des¬ 
tination, a,nd tlien he returned to (ioa. 

On arriving there he sent commanders to the various 
forts, and a, ticket of twenty-one sail, under the command 
of Sebastiilo de Sa, to assist tlie King of Bussora against 
the 'rurks, in return for which the King had promised to 
permit the Portuguese to erect a fort there. This fleet 
was, however, overtaken by a storm, and the various ships 
being dispers('d, sought safety in different ports. 

Th(^ Viceroy now received news from Cedeme Khan 
that (Tiinguis Khan was again marching against him, and 
he not being in a position to defend himself, offered to hand 
over tl](* fort of Surat to the ( Voavii of Portugal on condition 
of his being couvc'yed in salety, together with his family 
and treasure, to such a place as he might select. Dorn 
Constantino fitted out fourteen ships at once and gave the 
command to Dorn Antonio de Noronha. Dom Antonio 
was accompani('d by laiiz de Mello, who was to take over 
the command of Daman in place of Dom Diogo de 
Noronlia, deceased. On arriving at Daman, they found 
Sebastifio de Sii with four galliots of his dispersed fleet. 
Having joined these vessels, the whole fleet sailed on to 
Surat, and the united force, comprising r500 men, proceeded 
u)) the river for some distance amid a shower of bullets. 
The Portuguese force then landed, and, after a determined 
fight, totally defeated Chinguis Khan, who had with him 
an army of 20,000* 
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Cedeme Khan, repentirii^^ of his bargain, now rt'fnsed to chap. 
give up the fort as he had jn'ornised, as much, it has been 
alleged, through fear of what Ids own people might do as 
from any other cause, d'hcrc seem good grounds for bcliev- 
ing that tliis may have been tlie case, for no sooner had 
Dorn Antonio de Noronha left for Goa, and Cedeme Khan’s 
intention of surrendering the fort became known to his 
followers, than he was obliged to fly. In making his 
<3sca])e from his own people, however, he fell into the 
hands of (ddnguis Khan, wlio Inid his head cut off. lie 
was succeeded in Surat by ('aracen, his l)]'ollier-in-law, 
who managed to conciliate Chinguis Khan, who accord¬ 
ingly left him in pcaiccable ])ossession of that city. 

Manoel de Ahisconcellos, having arrived at the Moluccas, 
prevailed upon the King of 'rernate to give ii]) his claim 
to that kingdom, on the ground that it had Ix^en left by its 
rightful possessor, Avho died a Christian at Malacca, to the 
King of rortugah King Dorn Sebastiao was tlnm pro¬ 
claimed in the whole neighbourhood as the rightful 
sovereign, but the King was permittcal to rc^tain Ids title, 
and to carry on the government on behalf of his Suzerain. 

Tidore, 

but shortly afterwards died, and was succeeded by his 
lieutenant, Sebastiao Machado. His fii'st act was to scmd 
Jorge Ferreira against the Sangaje of Gilolo, and reduced 
him to submission, d’lie (diristian religion was now 
making rapid strides in those ])arts, through the industrious 
labours of the Jesrdts. 

The Government of Dorn (kmstantiiio de llraganza was 
now ended, lie was endowed with those rpralities which 
make a great man, and was fortunate in most of his under¬ 
takings. His government was such that King Doiri Sebas¬ 
tiao offered him the ])ost of Viceroy for life, but Dorn 
Constantino refused the honour; and when that excellent 
and worthy Viceroy, Dorn Jmiz dc Ataide, returned to 
India for the second time, the King hade him govern as 
Dorn Constantino had done. 
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CHAP. Dom Francisco ('outiiilio, (yonde do Fedondo, the new 
" ‘ . Viceroy, who sailed from Lisbon in the lieginniiig of the 

A.i). year, arriv(‘d at (doa early in September, lof)!. Hav- 
in^ sent commaiuhTs to the various i)orts, the Viceroy 
dispa,tclied tiv(' ships to Portuii^al, oiu* of wliich conveyed 
Dorn ('onstantino d(‘ Bra^-anza. ]le mwt sent Dorn Fran- 
cisco d(' Mascarcmlias, with (lot) men in twcuitv-three ships^ 
in search of /ofar’s i^alleys, but after a, fruitless journey he 
returiual to tlie Malalrar coast. 

In F('l)ruary, loill^, th(‘ ('ount srmt Jore,-e de Moura^ 
with three ^‘alleons and some smalhu* craft, to convoy 
some ships from Ormuz, in order to ])r()tect tliein from 
Zofar’s ^alhyvs. Off Kishm he imet with a large ship 
l)(‘longing to Acliin, of great stnuigtli, and containing a 
valuahle cargo, which he attempted to (‘apUire. She 
hoarded by Fedro Fop(‘z de liehelo, bill aft('r a sanguinary 
encount('r both it and d(' llebcdo’s vess(d (‘aught tiriN and 
wer(‘ d('str('y(Ml. Antonio Oabrab coming u|) with his. 
shij), sa\ ed d(‘ ludndo and liis nn'ii, but most of tlu' Achinese 
p(‘risli(‘d, oidy a f(ov of th(‘ crew ('scaping in their long 
boat. 

In Scpt(‘mb(‘r, lo(ll!, si\ ships, >vith dd)l)() troops, arrived 
from Lisbon. At this tinu' the \dc('roy nas jnv'paring* to 
set out loi' Oalicut, whilst ( nh' M(‘i’iam was marcliing 
against Daman with SOO lj()rs(' and Ll)()() foot soldiers, 
destroying tin' village's he ])ass(‘(l through. The l\)rtii- 
gues(' went out to nu'et the enmnv and defeated them 
with coiisid('rable loss both in kilh'd and prisoners, and 
they also captiin'd their camp, in wdiich wais found a verv 
large amount of booty. 

Ikirly in Deci'inlx'r the Mco'roy ^Y(‘nt from Goa with 
140 sail and 1,000 men, in order to meet the /iamoriu at 
Idracoh', to ratify the treaty aln'ady agia'ed to between 
their respective r('})res(mtatives. After this the Conde de 
Redondo ii'turiK'd to Gochiii and (h'spatched the home¬ 
ward-bound tle(‘t. 

Jordao de Freitas, wdien commander at Termite, having 
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converted tlio; Kino- of Amboinu to ('iiristianitv, the latter chap. 
made him a present of tlje island foi* liimself, and it sub¬ 
sequently fell to the td’own of Portu‘»'a] as a ])ossessioii. ^ 
Vasco de Sii luniiiij;-becui sent thither to build a fort, lie 
conducted himself with so much want of jud^nneiit that 
he entirely estranged the inhabitants from the JVirtugmese, 
and they offeiaal to ])lace themselvc's in subjection to the 
Queen of Jajiarra, in Java, if she would assist tluun with 
her ship[)ing to drive the rortuguesi' out of the island. 

Certain of the imigldiouring islands nuuk* common (‘ause 
with the inliabitants of Amboina, and s(ml some vesscds to 
their assista,nc(‘. All this took pla.c(‘ in tlie ^’(‘a^• Idlili, 
and ea]*]y in tlu' Ibllowing year the \dceroys(nt Ikmrique 
dti Sa with reiidorceimnts to tln^ island, and li(‘ not only 
sjieedily ([ludk'd the rebellion, but also administei'ed due 
punishment to lli(' leaders in it, amongst whom W(‘re two 
renegade Portiigiiese. 

]n (Jeyloii, Maduiie, always aiming at th(' disposition of 
Ids brotlu'r, the King of ( 'otta, from his tlirom*, had a. large? 
force in the tield under the command oi‘ his son Ikiju, 
who, with do,000 men, besi(‘g;*<] tlie fortress of (Colombo, 
which was tluai commanded b\- Halthasai* (iuah's d(‘ 

♦Sousa. For se\'eral days lie liombarded the jilace without 
any juactical result, and then di'ewoff and marched to the 
city of (a)tta, about two leagues distant, Ixdng confident in 
his ability to cajiture it, as he ladievixl tlie Jhirtuguese 
were not in a jiosition to semi adexpiate ndief. I5ut 
Balthazar Cued(‘s, with 400 men, arrived then* as soon as 
liaju. The city was besi(*g(Hl and attacked with such 
fury for se'veral days, that it could not have* lield out had 
not J)iogo de Mello Coutiiiho, the? Captain of Alanar, 
arrived at an opportune moment with 400 me*!! ami pre> 
visions. On [lerceiving this relief, Jiaju raised the sie'ge, 
having sustained during the same a loss ejf 2,000 men, 
whilst the Ik^rtiiguese only lost twenty men. After repair¬ 
ing the fort, Coutiiiho returneel to Manar. 

On the 12th February, lo04, the King and grandees of 
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CHAP, the Moluccas Islands executed a deed by which they ceded! 
to the King of Portugal and his successors all the rights- 
and seigniorage of the same in the following terms:— 
lAOA. “Knowing how all the Kings of those parts have 
profited by their allegiance to the Portuguese iiag, and 
how tlu'y have becm protected from the attacks of their 
encini(‘s l)y tlie Kings of Portugal, We, Quachil Kiro, 
King of Maluco, and (iiiacliil Pabu, my sou and heir, 
Ix'ing desirous of corning under your Majesty’s protection^ 
do hereby concede to the Crown of Portugal, in })erpetuity, 
the rights, dominion, and seigneurage of these Kingdoms 
of Maluco, with all the islands subject thereto, we only 
retaining the (lomiwu) util of the same Kingdom, our de¬ 
scendants, when succeeding to the Kingdom, being com- 
])clled to obtain of your Majesty, or the Viceroy for the 
time being, tln^ confirmation of such doiniiiio util in our 
names.” 

The Portuguese being at war witli Cannanoi’e, the Ance- 
roy sent thither Dorn Prancisco de Mascanmhas, with a 
fleet of iifteeii sail. Jeronymo Dias de Menezes, who was 
beliind the remainder of the fleet, fell in with three 
Malabarese paraos, attacked the largest of tlieni, boarded 
it, and, having slain most of the crew, cajrtured the vessel. 
The other two paraos, however’, came to tlie rescue, com¬ 
pelling the Portuguese to defend their o^vn ship. The 
Portuguese were driven to the poop of their vessel, but 
making a final determined rush on the enemy, drove them 
off with a loss of sixty killed, and Dias de Menezes then 
continued his voyage. 

Oii the Viceroy becoming aware of what had befallen 
Jeronymo Dias de Menezes, he complained to the Zamorin 
of the continued piracies of the Malabarese as being a 
violation of the treaty of peace recently ratified between 
them. Ills reply was anything but satisfactory, for he 
merely said: “ Those vessels must have been pirates, and 
whoever should fall in with them was at liberty to punish 
them/’ The Viceroy was determined to take revenge. 
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and hearinj^ tliat over eighty Malabarese ships were hail- ('HAP. 
iiig for Calicut, ho resolved to destroy tliein, and should 
the Zamorin complaui he resolvaal to answu'r that they 
were rebels, and whoever wished mi<;‘ht ])unish tlnun/’ 

The Viceroy therefore S(Uit Domingos de Mes([iiita, a man 
of great daring but no conscience, with 11^0 men in thrc'c 
ships. Mesquita cruised about the coast of Carapatan, 
where he ca[)tured, by twos and threes at a time, twenty- 
four sail in all. The vessels were suidv, some of the imui 
were beheaded and others so>vn up in sails and tlnai 
thrown overboard, lu all ‘J,0()() men wcw killed by 
Mesquita in this manner, aiid a very [(‘dioiis war was 
soon after tlu' result of his action. 

Scarcely had the Viceroy b(‘come aware of th(‘ nsidt 
of this expedition, than he diial suddenly on th(‘ l!)th 
February, ibdl. Dom Francisco (k)utiidio was the eighth 
Viceioy and t\veiity-first (Jovernor, and ludd odice for two 
years and ti\e months. 

At this time Luiz de Camoens was at (jioa, and bad re¬ 
ceived many favours at the hands of tin* last two \’iciU’oys. 

The Governor, Francisco Barreto, laid imprisonc'd, and 
subsequently banished, him for debts, and the ( 'omh^ dc^ 
Redondo had, towards the end of his governnnmt, again 
given him iq) to th(3 law, and he was cast into jnison. 

Joao de Mendoya, late commander at Malacca, suc¬ 
ceeded Dom FranciscoCoutinho with the title of (iovauaior. 

As soon as he had taken office there cam(‘ to him ambas¬ 
sadors from the Zamorin, complaining ol tlui hariii which 
Domingos de Mesquita had done to his subjects, contrary 
to the articles so recently sworn to and ratifi(‘d. The 
Governor answered that the mischanls must Ijave been 
committed by some Portuguese rebels, and that the 
Zamorin was at liberty to punish tlu^m if he could, as 
he, the Governor, w^ould himself do if he had the o])por- 
timity. The ambassadors had nothing to say, but just 
before their departure Domingo de Mesquita appeared, 
and the Governor caused him, in the presence of th(‘ 
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CHAP, ambassadors, to be apprehended, but as soon as their backs 
were turned lie released and rewarded him for his services 
in the matter. 

15CI. A woman, however, widow of one of the men slain by 
Mesqiiita, ran about tlie city of Cannanore with loud cries 
and complaints, stirring up the Moors to revenge. They 
all took up arms, and swore not to lay them down until 
they had exterminated all the Portuguese from among 
them. Tliey bi^sieged the fort, which was commanded by 
Dorn Payo de Noronha,, and set tire to sonu^ thirty ships 
that were anchored within range of its guns. The 
(jovernor irnnH^diately sent Andre de 8oiisa with six sail 
to the relief of the fort, which was already being attacked 
by a lai’ge army under the command of Ade Itajao. Thus 
comineiiced tlui Malabar war. 

It was now Ihe beginning of September, and some ships 
arrived fiom Portugal, one of which conveyed the new 
ATccroy, Dorn Antonio de Moronha, to whom the Ciovernor 
at once delivered the seals of office. Joao de Mendoza 
was the twenty-second Governor, and had held that office 
about six nionths. 

Th(‘ new Viciu’oy, wlio was received with great rejoic¬ 
ings, immediately sent relief to Gannanore, giving the 
command of the land forces to Uom Payo de Moronha, 
and of the sea to Gonyalo Pereira Marramaque with a 
good fleet. Dorn lAancisco de Mascarenhas, who was at 
Caiinanore with a squadron, delivered it to him, and went 
to Mozambique to take over the command of that place. 

Pedro da Silva e Meiiezes had the command of seven 
shij)s, wdiose duty it was to convoy vessels bringing pro¬ 
visions to Goa, of wdiich there w’as a scarcity, lie fell in 
with a Moor named Muri-Muja, wdio had with him seven¬ 
teen well armed paraos, wdiich he immediately attacked. 
Two of the Moors’ vessels were sunk, three were captured, 
and the remainder w^ere pursued as far as the river Puda- 
patan, where three more jiaraos and more than fifty 
almadias (large boats) came to their relief. The 
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Moors were repulsed, with a loss of 500 killed, whilst chap. 
the Portuguese loss was only three killed. 

Tlie Viceroy, heiiig anxious about the safety of Oaiina- ^"7^ 
iiore, sent thither J). Paulo de Lima Pereira with four 15()4. 
ships. While at anchor in the Bay of Bliatkal, the 
Malabar pirate, Kunhali, came upon him with seven 
paraos. Dorn Paulo de Lima Pereira at onc(‘ set out 
against the enemy. After the usual salutes with their 
respective cannon, Kunhali, with three of his ships, 
boarded Dorn Paulo’s vessel. Dorn Paulo’s fifty men did 
wonders, killing over 200 Moors with a loss of thirty on 
their side. Kuidiali then sailed away witli Ids vessels, 
and Dom Paulo, who was so seriously wounded tliat he 
could not proceed to C’annanor(‘, i‘eturned to (ioa. 

d'he Portuguese at Cannauore were now being sorely 
pressed by (lie great numbers of the enemy, who were 
mast.'rs of the held. Andre de Sousa made a desperate 
resistance till he died, and 'Dom Payo de Noronha, who 
succeeded him, killed in several eucoiiuters over 2,000 of 
the enemy, besides cutting down 40,000 ^ palm-trees. 

The p(‘ople, who Avere seriously affected by the loss of tlieir 
palm-trees, now collected in great quantities to take 
revenge, whereupon the Portuguese retired from the city 
to the fort, taking with tliem all their valuables, d’he 
next day the enemy attacked the fortress with redoubled 
energy, and over 2,000 of them entered the city, where 
numerous encounters took place with the Portuguese, but 
by sunset the enemy, having lost about 5,000 of their 
men, retired to their camp. 

(jOD(j*alo Pereira now arrived at ('annanoje witli liis.fleet, 
and shortly afteiAvards Alvaro Paes de Soutomayor came to 
succeed Dom Payo de Voronlia. They hotli attacked Ade 
Rajao’s city with such vigour that they routed the enemy 
with great loss, and obliged them to raise the siege. 

* The (lest ruction of so many palm- tre(‘s formed their principal saurce of 
trees was a serious thin^ for the people food and income, 
nf those parts, as the produce of these 
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The tyrant Ilaju was now disturbing the peace of 
Ceylon, with the view of making himself master of the 
whole island. Having collected a large army, he marched 
against the Portuguese at Colombo, but in order to take 
them by surprise, gave it out he was marching against 
Cotta. Having encamped between the two forts he 
threatened Cotta, but at nightfall made a sudden rush on 
Colombo, expecting to find the Portuguese uiipre[)ared to 
resist him. Tlie attack was so sudden that :^,()()0 men 
succeeded in scaling the walls, but were as (juickly tlirowii 
down again by tlie commander, Diogo de Atayde, and his 
men. The assault was renewed, but witli the same result, 
after winch, finding he had already lost 500 men in these 
assaults, Paju resolved to encompass both forts with his 
army, and reduce tliem by starvation. At C-otta the enemy 
nearly succeeded in draining the ditch by altering tlie 
course of the river, and would hav(' effected that object 
liad not Pero de Atayd(', with some musketeers, driven off 
the men employed on tlie work, killing oOO oi‘ them. 

Provisions at length began to be scarce at Cotta, and 
Atayde sallied out with eighty men to capture some 
elephants in a wood near by, but being overpowered by 
the number of the enemy, retired with a loss of two killed. 
Besides the want of food, the difficulties of the situation 
were for a time increased by treachery witliin the fort of 
(5)lombo, Paju having succeeded in bribing not only the 
natives, but even some Portuguese. The treason was, 
however, discovered in time to prevent any serious results 
from it. 

J^irge de Mello, commanding in the island of Manar, 
now prevailed on the King of Kandy to assist the Portu¬ 
guese by invading the Raju's territories, hoping by that 
means to draw him away from Cotta and Colombo. The 
King accordingly sent 5,000 of his men and thirty Portu¬ 
guese soldiers, commanded by Belchior de Sousa, who 
ravaged all the country as they went, and utterly de¬ 
stroyed the city of Chilaw; but Raju not only did not 
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relax from the siege, but on the contrary made prepara- chap. 
lions for another night assault on Cotta. A Cingalese 
woman, however, having become acquainted witli this 
design, acquainted the Portuguese commander of Raju’s 1^66. 
intentions, and thus saved tlie city, by enabling the former 
to make the necessary preparations for defence. 

In the dead of night the enemy attacked Cotta on all 
sides, but found its gallant defenders on tlie alert. Diogo 
de Atayde, as soon as he heard that the assault had been 
made, sallied out from (^)loml )0 and fell upon the rear of 
Raju’s army ; tlie enemy succeeded in gaining an entrance 
at one part of the fort, but were speedily driven out again, 
and whilst tliey were thus engaged a force from Colomlio 
destroyed the Raju’s camp. Raju, with the flower of his 
army, attacked tlie bastion of Jh-eacota, which was de¬ 
fended by only fifty soldiers, but could do nothing 
against them, and after having lost more than 2,()()0 of 
his men, he raised the siege and fled to Sita-AWicca. the 
next morning. 

Pero de Atayde, fearing that Raju might return again, 
and being in great want of provisions, caused fOO of the 
fattest men who had been killed to be salted. No use 
was, however, made of this food, for it soon liecame known 
that Raju would not be in a condition to renew hostilities 
for some time, and provisions were received from Colombo 
shortly afterwards. I’hus ended this siege of four months, 
during the last forty days of which there was scarctdy 
anything to eat. 'Fhe credit of the victory was due 
entirely to the Portuguese soldiers, as all the men of the 
King of Kandy deserted. 

What Raju had contemplated, the Portuguese" now 
carried out, for finding that it would be difficult and 
troublesome to maintain Cotta, it was deemed expedient 
to demolish it and remove the King to Colombo, where he 
was no less tormented by the covetousness of the Portu¬ 
guese coinmauders than he had before been by the 
tyranny of the Raja Singh a. 


mm2 
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appearance before the fort of Daman, Joao de Sousa, the 
commainka* there, sent information to the Viceroy, and th(' 
]r>(;(;. neigld)ouring commanders at tlic same time made prepar¬ 
ations for a defence. His greatest confidence lay in the 
palisad(‘, whicli was constructed of “lechera” (or milk 
wood), because when struck it exudes a milk-like licpiid, 
wdiich if it touches the eyes, infallibly blinds. Tristao 
(le Mendo(;a came to the relief witli 200 men from 
( Oiaiil, and flic Viceroy sending four ships with reinforce¬ 
ments, the whole force marched out to engage the enemy, 
wlio wer(^ encani])ed about three leagues off. At the 
imu’e sight of th(‘ Portuguese the Mughal’s force fled, 
lea\ing a valuable treasure in the camp. 

The Bashaw of Ihissora, during the Government of the 
('ond(‘ de liedondo (Dom Francisco Goutinho), desiring 
that the Turks should have a free trade at Ormuz, made 
overture's of peace, but as the Count considered it a 
matter of too great importance to be settled without the 
concurnmee of the (irand d’urk, sent Antonio Teixeira 
as Ambassador to (k)nstantinople. Having told him 
what the Bashaw desired, tin' (irand Turk n'plied, “I 
ask j)eace oi' nobody. If the King of Portugal desires it, 
let liim send some great personage of his Court, and he 
shall be lu'ard.” The Ambassador then left with this 
reply for Lisbon, but it was deemed advisabh' to take no 
notice of it. 

Tin' war in Cannanore came at length to an end; the 
King being utterly Avearied of it, sued for ])eace, which was 
granted. The concluding events of this war had been the 
capture of several Malabarese ships by Gon^'alo Pereira 
Marramaqiie, and the slaugliter of many Moors who fell 
in witli Manoel de Brito wliilst convoying tlie shi])s from 
Malacca, (diina, the Moluccas, Pegu, Bengal, and the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

The trade and tlie resources of India were now at a very 
low ebb, by reason of the desolation which obtained in 
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the kiiio'dom of Bisiiai^a. The Kiiii^s of Deccan—Nizaina- (aiAi*. 
luco, the Adil Ivhaii, and Giituhixa—jealous of its irrandeur, A V' . 
entered into a league against it. I'liey took tlie field with ^ 
•30,000 horse and 300,000 foot soldiers, tlie King of Bis- 
naga opposing them with double those numbers of men. 

The King, who was ninety-six years of age, had the best 
of it at first, but later on fortune deserted him. and during 
five montlis his kingdom was plundered. The spoil con¬ 
sisted of a great number of (dej)hants, bc‘sid(‘s money, and 
jewels almost l)eyond [)rice, and the royal Ghair of State, 
wliich was also of very great value, dlie Grown was after¬ 
wards divid('d among the sons and ne])hews of tlie latt‘ 

King. 

In tlu' beginning of the year l-jbT, (iompdo Pereira 
Marraimupie sailed for Amboina with 1,01)0 men in twel\e 
ships, intelligence having been naanved from tliat island 
that those who liad recently embraced (hiristianity tlu'i’e 
were in imminent dangoT. Dom Manoel de iS’oronha sailed 
for Banda, but was stabbed on board Ids gall(‘y hy th(‘ 
purser, whom he liad assaulted with a cane. 

The war in (ainnanore being now (aided, th(‘ l\)rtngu(‘se 
forces were scait in various directions. Alvaro Paes de 
Soutomayor sailed to the Malabar coast witli twtmty v(*ssels; 

Diogo Lopes de Mes(piita with three for the Moluccas 
Islands; Dom Jorge do Menezes Ihiroclie for the Ih'd Sea, 
with four galleons, one galley, and four smalha* vessels; 

Lisuarte de Aragon for Geylon, with one sliip; Dom Lui/ 

Pereira for Malacca, wdlh six; Jorge de Moura for the 
nortli, with the same nuinb(‘r; and Dom Francisco de 
Mascareiilias with twenty-seven sail (Joao lAixoto having 
preceded him with eiglit ships) for Olala, to enforce the 
payment of tribute from the Queen of that place. 

The \ iceroy followed Dom Francisco Mascarenhas with 
a fleet of seven gall(^)s, two galleons, and five smaller 
vessels, carrying in all about 3,000 fighting men, deter¬ 
mined to erect a fort at Mangalor, and bring about the sub¬ 
mission of Bucadeoi Ghantar, thc‘ Queen. 
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Tlie fleet having anchored in tlie bay of the city of 
Mangalor and Olala, the Viceroy landed his men in six 
battalions on the 4th January, 1507. At night, while the 
rortiiguese, quite unconscious of danger, were supping in 
their camp, the enemy sallied forth in a body of r500 men, 
followed by anotlier one of 1,500, and fell on them so 
suddenly and with such fury that for a time they were 
liel])less and tlirown into great disorder. Dorn Francisco 
de Mascarenhas, wlio lield an advance post, received the 
brunt of tlu' attack, and thougli he fought well he lost 
s(n’(Tal men. lie was finally relieved by Dorn Liiiz de 
Almeida, and the eiuuny were driven off‘. 

On the ev(‘ of the Ej)iphauy, the Portuguese assaulted 
the city, and having forced tlieir way into it, set it on fire, 
and cut, down its grove of palm-trees. The Queen Hed to 
a mountain. Of the enemy 500 were slain, and of the 
P()rtiii»uese troops about forty. The Viceroy then laid 
tlu' foumhitions of the fortress, giving it the name of Siio 
Sc'bastian, because tlie first stone was laid on that Saint’s 
day, and also because that day was chosen in honour of 
the then reigning King of Portugal. By the middle of 
March, tlie fortress with a church and other buildings 
were cornpletiHl. The \ iceroy ga\ e the' command of it to 
his brother-in-law, Antonio Pereira, and having left a 
garrison of oOO men, and ammunition for six months, he 
returned to Goa. Later on, during the government of 
Dorn ljuiz de Atayde, the Queen sued for pcnice, which she 
jmrehased at the cost of an additional tribute, and the 
payment of a sum of money down. 

The King of Achin had now entered into a league with 
several other Princes of the East, and with the Turks, for 
the purpose of driving the Portuguese out of Malacca. So 
certain was he of success, that he took his wife and child¬ 
ren with him to the siege. The secret of this expedition 
was well kept from the Portuguese, and the combined 
forces appeared unexpectedly before the city with a fleet 
of 450 sail, 200 brass cannon, and 20,000 men. Dorn 
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Leonis Pereim, the Commander of Malacca, was at that cmAP. 
time on shore, celebrating the King of Portugal's birthday 
with games and exercises on liorsebacic. Perceiving some ^ „ 
of his men were alarmed at the siMit of tliis fleet lie 1567. 

O 

ordered the games and si)()rts to be coutiiiiied, but at tlie 
same time he gradually drew his men m^arer the sliore in 
view that tlie ern'iny sliould not perceive tliat he was 
aware of tlieir aiijwoacdi. 

After giviiig tlie necessary orders, Dom Leonis reviewed 
his forces and found lie liad LoOO nnm, of wlioiin liowover, 
only 200 were Portuguese. The King landed liis forces, 
and after a heavy discharge of cannon, above 200 scaling- 
ladders were laid against the walls amid (hsifening shouts 
on both sides. Dom Leonis had appointiul all his men to 
their various posts, tlie priests liaving undertaken to defend 
one position, hut no sooner had the (mem) commenctal the 
attack, than the}' tied to the chnrch. 

In the middle of the battle, a. body of Portuguese sallied 
out, and marching to the enemy’s earthworks attacked 
them and killed a great number, amongst whom was the 
King of Aru. d’he Portuguese captured oik' cannon, 
numbers of muskets, scimitars, and lost in the 

encounter but one Portuguese soldier and six Malays. 

The enemy, encouraged by the King who was looking 
on, made a second attack, but as fast as they scaled the 
works they were hurled down again by the defenders. The 
King in his rage stain]led and blasjihemed, and perceiving 
that after three days’ fighting he had not gained a foot of 
ground, he despaired of success, and accordingly, with 
great secrecy, re-embarked his men. He set Jfaij, after 
having set fire to some of his vessels that were not required 
owing to the numbers who were slain. This great victory 
cost the Portuguese three men, and the enemy 4,000 killed. 

The commander, Dom Leonis Pereira, after this vic¬ 
tory distributed money and jewels to the value of lo,000 
crowns amongst all those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in the defence of Malacca. The Viceroy, on re- 
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ceivin^ advice that the city was in danger, sent Joao da 
Silva Pereira with reinforcements and ammunition in 
seven ships, to tlie relief of the place, Imt when he arrived 
then' thc‘ sieg(‘ liad already hec'ii raised. The King of 
Ujantana, a friend of the Portugiu^si', visited tlie com¬ 
mander Avith sixty sail and com|)limented liim on his 
woiuh'rful victory, at the same time expressing* rc'gret 
tint lie had not enjoyed, tin* opportunity of assisting him 
against the Achinese and their allies. 

The natives of the island of Salsc'tte now b(\gan to per- 
secnt(’ the muyly-converted Christians, whereupon the 
A’iceroy titled out a fleet against them, kec'ping, however, 
his design a secret, and when the inhabitants of Salsette 
least ('xpected it, lu' fell upon them and destroyed 200 of 
their Pagan temjiles. 

A curious account is giveiuin l)e (A)uto’s work “Da 
Asia” (Pook Ilk, (ap. x.) relative to a remarkable 
labArinth in this island,"' whi(‘h may Ix' thus summarised: 


Till' iiccouiit of th(' islx’* 

lic'Vi'd ti> bt* ciiliii'ly ai>ot*i-yi>b:i.l. The 
ciivfs I't'lbnx'd to wciv visiltd l)y .lolm 
IIuy^lK‘11 vail Linsclioicii in the latt('r 
]>art of tlk' sixtct'uih (‘entury, who 
makes no rel'ert'iKH' totliibluni’-lKls^a,l^•(*, 
and I'cfers to tin' (i.-ivcs as hdlows:— 
“ Hy the town of (tassayii, whirli lyetli 
nortliwai'ds from Goa, niuni the coast 
of India tilled], is inliabiled by INn'tin- 
^■alles, tliere lyetli an island calliHl 
Salsetti'. Tliere are two of tlie most 
renowned Pag-odes, or temi)les, or 
rat Inn- holes wln'icin the Pagodes 
staml in all India, whereof one of 
their holes i.s cut out from under a 
hill of hard stone, and is of eoiufiasse 
within, alioiit tin- bignes of a village 
of 4 nn houses-;: wdieii you eome to tin* 
toot of file hill tliere is a Pagodes 
house, with Images therein cut out of 
the [very] roekes of tin' same hill, with 
most horrilde and Jearefull [formes 
and] shapes, whert'at thi.sday the Gray 
Ei’vers iiave made a eloyster eall(‘d 
S. Michaels; and as you go in under 
the hill, in the first eirele you may see 
many Pagodes, and stepping somewhat 
hiLdier it hath an other [eirele or] Oal- 
lerie of Chamhers and Pagodes, and 
yet higher it hath such an other Gal- 


h'rie of Ghanibei's and Pai'-odc's all cut 
out (d‘the Inird roekes; ami hy these 
ehamlx'rs slaiidelh a, great cistern 
Avith AViiti'i’, and hath eertain lioles 
above, Avhei'ehy the rain waiter falleth 
into It ; above that, it hatli an otiier 
tlallery with Chambers [jind Fagodes], 
[so tliatJ to be liriefe, all the eiiambers 
and lionsi s within (this eompasse or] 
loure Galb'i’ies, are iton, and are al full 
of carved Pagotb's. of so ft'arelull, lior- 
ribh' and di'vi'lisli formes [and shapes] 
that it is wonder t ill to bLliohi. The 
othi r tenijih' or hole of Pagodes in this 
Island is in another place, hew'ed also 
(jut of hard roekes, and very great, al 
fill of I’agodcs, cut out likewise of [the 
samel stones, with so evill favored and 
iiglie sha])es, that to enter tiierein it 
wanild mak(' a man’s hayn^ stand uje 
right.” The areliiteeture of the Sal- 
sett(' eav('s is supposed to belong to the 
fourth or tilth century of the present 
era. Some of the caves of Halsetti' are 
said to have been used by the Portu¬ 
guese as ]ilaces of Christian worship, 
and neai' one of tliem, at Montpezir, 
are tlie ruins of a Catholic monastery 
built by the Jesuits in the six teen ih 
century. 
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111 this island is a lii”h mountain, windin'’; about whicli chap. 

^ fc ' • X.IX 

are 3,000 cells, with each of them a cistern all cut out of 
the stdid rock. Under this same monutain is a way out ^ „ 
through the same rock with similar cells on the sides, I'au-CH. 
which is said to go as far as Cambay, in which case it 
must pass under the sea. Fr. Antonio do Forto, a h'ran- 
ciscan, resolved to investigate tiu' truth of this, and 
accordingly got together sonu’ companions to accompany 
him, together with (]uantilies of provisions, torches, and 
strong I’ackthread. 1 laving made one (uid of the pack¬ 
thread fast near the entrance, they travelled seven days 
through tliis subterranean pa.ssagc, but tinding no end to 
it, and their provisions running short, they returned by 
means of the packthread, after having travelled, according 
to their calculations, al’out titty leagues. Tin' natives 
said that this was the work of llimilainenta, who 1.3(10 
years before was King of all I In? country between llengal 
paid the .Mughal’s territory. 

Affairs in the Moluccas were anything but satisfactory. 

M'e left (lonyalo Pereira Marrainaque on his voyage to 
Amboina (or Ito, as tin; island was sometimes called), 
where on his arrival hc' found the natives assisted by (iOO 
Japanesi’ in a well-fortitied place commanded by one 
(jlemiro, Marraimupie attacked the enemy, who defended 
themselves vigorously, but were ffnally dedeatod and re¬ 
tired to a hill, where they afterwards laid down tlnurarms 
on condition of their lives being s|)ared. The people of 
Amboina having been the first among those islanders to 
admit the Portuguese, and to give them permissioiUo erect 
a memorial with the arms of Portugal, and ffnally ff. em¬ 
brace the Christian religion, and contract marriages with 
the Portuguese, it will be as well to explain tin' reason 
why they irecame the mortal (uiemit^s of Portugal. The 
unfortunate [)art of it is that they had a cause, and a just 
one. 

The people of Curon (Ceram f) became the imirlacable 
enemies of those of Amboina, for the simple reason that 
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. and contracted marriages with them. They tlierefore re- 

a.d. solved not only to expel tlic Portuguese but also the 
1667-68. natives, and came upon them so suddenly with a large 
force, tliat they would have been annihilated had not the 
Portuguese stood by them, and, in short, utterly defeated 
th(‘ir (uiemies. 

The peojdc of Amboina, to show their gratitude to their 
protectors, invited them to a, suinptuons entertainment. 
llic wives of those who gave tJie feast wei*e present at tlie 
l)aiH|uet. One of the Portuguese (doubtless in a state of 
intoxication) was so charmed wit)} tlie l)eautv of one. of 
those women that he attempted to assault her. He was 
admonished tViree times without any etfect, and had not 
Genulius (a man of great authority) interposed, not 
a singl(‘ Portuguese would have escaped alive. And 
well they would have deservc'cl it, as not one of them 
raised his voice in condemnation of such an insolent^ 
act. 

These ])eo})le, burning with a desire for revenge for the 
affront, insisted upon the j)unishment of the Portuguese. 
(Tenulius was only able to aj)pease their anger by expel¬ 
ling them, and as the Portuguese were not then in a 
position to resist, there was no alternative but to submit. 
So tliev accordingly embarked on board their vessels, and 
retired. 

Scarcely had they left the shore than the people of 
Amboina threatened tlie inhabitants of Atire and Tavire 
with war should they admit the Portuguese into iheir 
|)orts.* Their reply was they were (diristians, and as such 
would admit their friends the Portuguese into their ports 
and their houses even at the risk of their lives. 

The inhabitants of Amboina were so incensed at this 
answer that they fell upon them unaAvares, routed and put 
to the sword most of the inhabitants of those places, and 
brought into subjection those towns which had already 
submitted to the (h’own of Portugal. They were not 
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content to put their enemies to death in a merciful ('Hap. 
manner, but subjected them to the most cruel and bar- 
barons tortures. ^ 

(joii^alo Pereira Marramaque, as has already been 1^)67-68. 
stated, arrived at Amboina soon after these events, and 
defeated tlie inhabitants and their Javanese allies, wlio 
fled, and fortified themselves in the hills, hi this action 
the Portuguese lost five killed, and Gon^*alo Pereira having 
left Dom Duarte de Menezes in command, left tlie island. 

About this time Diogo Ijopes de Mesquita commanded 
at Ternate. Aeyro, Jving of that is]a?id, who iiad been so 
unjustly treated by flom Duarte de E(;a, Jiad always l)een 
respectful to the Portuguese, but was now at variance 
wiili them because they had killed his nephew. J'he 
King, to avenge himself, commenced by killing three 
Portuguese because they refused to do him justic(‘. Jlieir 
differences were, however, amicably settled through the 
intervention of some well-meaning persons, and th(‘ King 
and Mesquita solemnly swor(‘ to be reconcihal. The 
latter was only acting his part, for beibr(‘ six days had 
expired he murdered the King at an audience'. This 
was done as they Avere parting. Mesquita ('scorted the 
King to the door, when his nejihew, Martini Affonso 
Pimentel, acting under orders from liis uncle, stabbed 
him. 

When this King last swore friendship he swore it by 
the Portuguese arms, on ivliich are rei)resent(*d tin.* 
Saviour’s wounds, and when he Avas stabbed! he lay hold of 
a cannon Avhich bore those' arms, saying, Ah, gentlemen, 
why do you thus kill the best subject my master las ? ” 

Neither these Avords, nor the sacredness of tin* place 
assuaged their fury. There they stripped and cut him in 
pieces, which being salted and put into a chest, were cast 
into the sea in sight of his Queen and dauglitcrs, who 
only begged for leave to have him decently buried. Such 
was then the state of Portuguese government that these 
and other similar cruelties and villainies remained un- 
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CHAP, punished. A just retribution, however, soon overtook 
_ ^ the perpetrators of this act of treachery. Gui Chil 15abu, 

A.i, sou of tlie murdered King, succeeded him in the Crown, 

and sliowed a strong and just desire to revenge himself for 
such inhuman oppression. He therefore fortified himself, 
and entered into a league witli all the neighbouring 
Princes against Portugal; as a commencement of hostili¬ 
ties he began by killing some Portuguese and ])erse- 
cuting the newly-converted Christians in those islands, 
and finally succeeded in driving them out of those 
j)arts. 

The A^iceroy’s last act was to disi)atch Dom Luiz de 
Almeida to cruise in the neigbbonrhood of 8urat to 
ascertain what ships without Portuguese passes sailed in 
tliose waters. Dom Luiz had with him twenty ships, and 
with tliis fleet cai)tured thr(‘e large richly-laden vessels, 
OIK' of which foundered at sea, and the other two he took 
to Dairnin. Having embarktal for Lis!)on, tlie \hceroy 
died on th(‘ voyag(‘ on the 2nd Pchniary, 1 ofih. 15y liis will 
his right arm was cut off, preservi'd, and buried with his 
unch‘, Dom Nuno Alvarc's, at Cc'iiia, and his body cast 
into the sea. The cutting off of tlu' arm was the execu¬ 
tion of a sentence' he had jmmounced on himself when a 
rc'lative having prevailed on him to sign an unjust docu¬ 
ment, he said, ^‘The hand that signs such a thing deserves 
to he cut oft A 

Don Antonio de Noroidiawasa man of good disposition 
and sound judgment, and was Aheeroy for the term of 
four years. 

Luiy de Camoens, having resided for sixteen years in 
India, went with Pedro PjaiTeto to Zofala, but, being 
unable to obtain any suitable employment there, he 
determined to return to Portugal. A vessel having 
touched there on its way home, in which were Heytor da 
Silveira and other gentlemen, he took advantage of the 
opportunity to return with them. As, however, he was 
about to depart, Pedro Barreto demanded 200 ducats of 
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him for expenses incurred on his acconni. This claini he ohap. 
was quite unable to satisfy, so tlie amount was paid ' ‘' 
Heytor da Silvcira and his com])anions, and Cainoens ^ „ 
then returned with them, arriviiiir in Lisbon in tlu' year 
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iJoiH Jjiiiz (Ic Viceroy—THH'ereiK^es with liiistiim 

Klian—Capture of tlie Sti’ougbold of Pai’uel—C/apture and 
AhaiKlonnient of the PVrt of J>arceIoi‘—Expedition a^^ainst (.^^ole 
and Sarceta—Capture of Onor and J>aJcelor—Destruction of 
'towns on th(^ Coast of Malabai* Attacks on Amboina and 
Teiaiate—('Oinbination of Powers a^^ainst the Portuguese— 
Attack on (Joa—Destruction of an Acliinese J^deet—Attempt to 
Murder the Adil Khan- Sieg<^ of Onor—Siege of Chaul-— 

' Attack on Chah' by the Zaniorin—Abortive Atteui})t against 

Malacca—Iveturn of Dorn Luiz de Atayde to Lisbon. 

])oM Antomo 1 )K iSoKoNiiA WHS succeeded l)v .Dorn Luiz 
- - ^ — de Atayde, CoikU' d(' Atoug’uia, as \ iceroy of India. 

A.j». lie left Lisbon in March, lb()8, accompanied by five 
lobHa)^. lai’oje number of men, and arrived in (roa in 

October following, wlnav lie was received with general 
satisfaction by everybody. Amongst the orders which he 
took with him was one to the efi'ect that a gentleman 
should uncover his head when lie spoke to tlie Governor, 
and be seated on a chair witliout a back. His first atten¬ 
tion was to the sliipping, and in a short time he succeeded 
in sending out (‘X])cditions in several directions. Amongst 
these Luiz de Mello da Silva set out in February, IbGU, 
with a fieet of thirtetm sail to relieve Dorn Leonis de 
Pereira at Malacca ; Affonso Pereira de Laemala sailed 
uortliwards with six vessels, and Martini Affonso de 
Miranda was dispatclied to the Malabar coast with thirty- 
six ships in search of ])irates, who were infesting those 
waters. In an engagement with some of them, Martim 
Affonso, after destroying five large vessels, was wounded 
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by a caniioH-ball, and liad consequently to be conveyed to chap. 
Cochin, where he died. Doni Jorge de Mene/es, who set ^ ^ 

out with two galleys in pursuit of the pirate Kunhale, a.d. 

failed to come up witli tlu^ object of his searcli, but In* 
fell in witli a large number of vessels in tin' KivcM* Cara- 
patan^ which he attacked. Menezes boarded one large 
galley, and killed the whole of the Moorish ci'ew, wiiich 
numbered ISO men. 

Ayres dVdles dc' Menezes set out with seven sail, and 
Dorn Paulo de Lima Pereira with eight shi|)s for the 
north. In the Uiv(‘r Banda, near (Joa, Meiu'zes found 
four catures, or Malabaresc^ barges, which 1 h‘ attacked, 
but although they lost many men in tli(‘ (mgagemeiit they 
managed to escape, lie then continued his > ()yag(‘north¬ 
wards to relieve Uustuni Khan, who was hihng besieged 
by the ^lughals in Broach, which place he had seized 
during tlu' confusion in (-anibava that lollowc'd the death 
of the King B(‘dur. 

Ayres Telles de Menezes had no ditiiculty in driving 
the Moors from Broach, but Kustum Khan, Ixdng now 
out of danger, quite repudiated his part of the contract, 
which was that, in retiini for the assistance rendercal, he 
would become a tril)utary of INutugal. Whilst this was 
taking place at Broach, Dom lAdro d(‘ Almeida, ('om- 
mander of Daman, went to Surat to call to account 
Agaluchem, the lord of that town, for having loaded two 
large vessels without the Viceroy’s leave. In cons(‘([ueiice 
of this omission on his part the vessels were confiscated 
with their cargoc'S, which were together valued at 100,000 
ducats. 

Dom Dir)go d(' Menezes, on the coast of iMalahar, did 
such execution that tin* Zamorin was unabh‘ to relieve 
Agaluchem, who had sent a reqiu^st from Surat for assis¬ 
tance against the Portuguese under Nuno Velio Pereira, 
who had come from Daman to clear the Bay of Cambay of 
its enemies. ILj burnt two villages and several shi|)s, and 
carried away several prisoners. Then, with 400 men, he 
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pursued a force of Mii<>dials who had fled to an almost 
iin[)re<^iiable mountain stronghold called Parnel, distant 
about three leagues from Daman. Nuno neither knew 
th(‘ strength of the place nor the number of his enemies 
(which was 800), so commenced to mouiit that difficult 
ascent, from the summit of which great stones were 
tln-()wn down by the d(‘fenders. Tlie Portuguese, how- 
(‘ve]’, climbed on their liands and feet, and reaching the 
first entreiicliments, after a stubborn resistance dislodged 
the enemy. They next attacked the fortress, but as they 
strove in vain against it, Nuno retired with a loss of 
se\'(‘n men, the enemy’s casualties being thirty killed, and 
a loss of fifty hors(‘S, some camels, and oxen. 

Having consulted with Alvaro Peres de Tavora, the 
(\)mmaiid(‘r of Daman, Nuno inarched again witli 100 
l\)rtiigiiese, fifty Moorisli horse, and (idO foot soldiers, 
half-castes, u]> tin’s mountain carrying with them three 
pic'ces of cannon, 'lliey met with considerable opposi¬ 
tion, live cannon ]>laying uiion them from the fort. Three 
days were spent in climbing the mountain, but having 
arrived at the summit, Nuno planted his cannon, and 
with them battered the fort for six days continuously, at 
th(^ ex[)iration of which the (memy abandoned the place 
and I'etreatefl. The fortress was then i*az(‘d to the 
gi-ound. 

'File giT'at im])ortance ol’ the impregnable fortress of 
Azarim mo\ed the Kings of Coles and Sarcetas to 
attempt the capture of it. Having invaded the country 
round Passein, in which this fort is situated, and after 
havinn- done a great deal of damage, the enemy encamped 
liefore the fortress, wdiich they at once i)roceeded to attack, 
but Andre de Villalobos, wdio commanded there, bravely 
defended it till the Viceroy sent him relief. Peing then 
(Si)O strong, he sallied out against the enemy, and not only 
compelled them to raise the siege, but pursuing them into 
their owui territories, devastated everything with fire and 
sw'ord, and then returned. 
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The Viceroy now sent out Dorn Rodrigo de Sousn, with chap. 
six ships to Cambay; Pedro Lopes Rabello and (iiles de 
Goes with two ships and three galleons to Aden; Dorn 
Diogo de Menezes with twelve galleys and thirty small 
vessels to the Malabar coast, and Pedro da Silva e Menezes 
with thirteen sail to Ihircelor. 

The Viceroy having taken offence at the King of 
Tolar, and being anxious to ])ossess himself of the 
foit of Parcelor, liad made arrangements with tlu' com¬ 
mander whereby he was to betray it to liim. Pedro da 
Silva de Menezes, on going to take ])ossession of the fort, 
entered by the way tlie River Sanguise, wliich runs through 
the territ(jries of the Adil Khan, where he burnt two 
towns and some vessels. The Ca.j)tain of Harcelor, in 
accordance with his promise, delivered up tlie foi’t at 
night, and the Portuguese rushing on th(‘ town killed and 
ca])tured more than lK)0 of its inhabitants, dlu' Kings of 
Tolar and Carnbolim came up, however, that night with 
],50‘> men, and tli(‘ following night were reinforccal by 
5,000 more. After a hot engagement, in \vliich the 
enemy lost heavily, the Portuguese came to the con¬ 
clusion that the fortress was iintenabh?, so tlu^y were 
allowed to quit it with the honours of war, taking with 
them twenty cannon and a great quantity of auimunition 
and arms. 

Mem Lopes Carrasco sailing lor Sunda, with oidy 
one ship and forty fighting men, ])assed in sight of the 
port of Achi/i, just at the time that the King of that 
place was setting out iigainst Malacca wfith a fleet of 
twmnty galleys an equal number of galleons, and 100 
other vessels. Corrasco, finding it impossible to avoid 
them, resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could. The 
whole fleet attacked him, tearing all his rigging to pieces, 
but night coming on the combatants parted. At break of 
day the fight wxas reiiew'ed witli redoubled vigour. The 
contest lasted three days, and the King having lost forty 
ships returned with the remainder into the harbour. 
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CHAP. Camisco tlicii iiiaiiaged to rcacli Malacca, but bis vessel 
was so coiiijdetely shattered that but little of it remained 
above the watei’-line. 

A.D. 

1569. Miran, the Kinf>- of certain territories between Mughal 
and (luiibay, desirous of possessing the Crown of the latter, 
to which lie considered he had the best tilh', since it had 
beam usuT‘p(‘(l from the lawful heirs u])on the death of Bedur, 
re(pi(;sted the assistance of the \lceroy, ofteriiig him a 
Slim of money and certain towns in consideration of his 
assisting him in gaining the kingdom, and expelling llimi 
Khan, who Avas an usuriier there. The Viceroy granted 
the reipiest, and made such raiiid pre[)arations that 
in a short time he had coll(‘cted together a ll(‘et of 14(1 
sail, giving out that he Avas ])re])aring an expedition 
against Malabar. Having sent ambassadors to Miran to 
make arrangements about tlie campaign, the Viceroy, to 
k(‘('|) his men out of idleness until the rejdy from the 
King AAUs received, sailed to the rivers of Barcelor and 
Onor, the banks of Avhich are peopled by Cauarese, Avho, 
at the instigation of the Malabarese, had refused to pay 
tribute due to the Portuguese. 

Vdiilst the Viceroy Ava,s engaged Avith these matters, 
four shi|)sfrom Idsbon arrived most opportunely at (ioa. 

Dom Paulo (le Lima, with one galleon and six ships, 
and Martini Atfonso de Mello, Cdimmander of Ikasseiu, 
collected a force of K>0 horse and 800 Lortuguese foot 
soldiers for an ('xpedition against tlie Kings of Cole 
and Sarceta. Tlu‘ enemy, although they had 400 of 
the Ibrmer, and 2,000 of the latim*, Avere defeated and 
put fo night. The (dties of Darila and Varem Avere 
tin'll destroyed, and all the countries round about them 
de\astated. Dom lhaulo dt' Lima on his return captured 
two shi])s from the enemy, and was received by the Viceroy 
Avitli great honour. 

In November, 1500, the Viceroy set out Avith a fleet of 
IdO sail Avith b,400 Portuguese soldiers, besides Indians, 
and having entered the river of Onor, he landed 2,300 
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nieii, but not without some opposition on the [)art of the (aiAP. 
enemy. The place was by nature very strong-, and having 
been well fortified it presented the a[)[)earaiice of an 
impregnable stronghold. Tlie Portuguese, nevertheless, ir)(n). 
commenced to asc(uid the hill in the fa,ce of a sliower of 
bullets, and as soon as they came near the summit tin' 
enemy deserted the city, and retired into the fort, whilst 
the Queen of (iar(;opa retired inland. The city of Oiior, 
which contained much wealtli and jminy fine l)iiildings, 
was fij-st ])lundered and afterwards reduced to aslies. 'flie 
fort was then attacked, and aft(‘r four days’ bombardment 
the garrison surrendered upon condition of ladiig allowed 
to march awav without their arms. Tlu' Portugu(‘se tlnm 
occupied tlu‘ fort, and Jorge d(‘ Moura, with 100 men, 
was left in command. 

The Viceroy next went on to Ihircelor, a, place \’(‘ry 
similar as regards strength and position, to Onor. The 
landing liere was more difiictdt, as th(‘ kortugues(‘ wen* 
opposed by a force of 11,000 men; but after some hard 
fighting, in whicli 1^00 of tin* enemy W(M'e kill(‘d, tin* 
Portuguese captured some of their works. This so dis* 
mayed them that thos(^ in the fort abandoned it and left 
it in the hands of the Portuguese. Soon alterwards the 
Kings of Tolar and Cambolim attacked the fortn'ss on a 
very dark niglit, but tbimd its (oitiniaiider, Pedro Lojx's 
llabello, with his 200 itieii, ({uite ready for them. Tin* 
enemy, liaviu”' lost 2,00, and despairiii'i; of any suc¬ 
cess, concluded a treaty of jteacc, in which they agreed 
to the imposition of a greatei' tribute than they paid 
before. I'lie Viceroy, befoia; lea\'iug, bad an ifit«rview 
with thos(! two Princes, and with the Queen of (Jamholim, 
after which they parted with great e.vjiressioiis of friend¬ 
ship. More than a month was s])eut in building a new 
fortress in a more couveuieiit placi;, bcdweeii the city and 
the month of the river; and the command of it was 
given to Antonio llotelho. 

The Viceroy was greatly concerned at receiving no reply 
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CHAP, from Kill" Miraii. It transpired afterwards, however, 
that Miraii was just starting for Cambay, when his own 
A.i). territories were invaded by the Mughal, and he was cora- 
ir)()9. polled to return and defend them. The Viceroy having 
now no employment for so large a fleet as lie had at his 
command, divided it into seven squadrons, which he dis- 
])atched upon several expeditions. Dorn Pi^dro de Castro 
was deputed to convoy the trading ships to Goa; Fernando 
'IVTes was sent with anotlicr squadron to the north, two of 
th(‘ ships being commanded by Ruy Dias Caliral, and Dom 
ll(‘nriqne de Menezes resyiectively. These two vi^ssels 
l)('(‘ame detached from the main body, and falling in with 
fif’tv Malabarese shi[)s, the two commanders rasldy attacki'd 
tluan, W'ith disastrous consequences, as might have been 
exiK'cted. Ruy Diaz and seventy men w^re killed, and 
Dom Ilenri(|ue de Menezes wus carried into slavery and 
aflmavards ransomed. Dom Manoel Pereira and Joao de 
Silva Parreto arrived too late to prevent thesis reverses, 
but they attacked the enemy and put them to flight. 

Th(' Viceroy resented this loss, not so much on account 
of its magnitude, but because it wais tlie first time that 
fortune had frowuied on him. lie went to Mangalore, 
twelve leagiK's to the south, to s(dtl(‘ some dis|)utes there 
which were ju’ejudicial to trade. The disturbances arose 
from the enmity between the King of Panguel and the 
(.iueen of Olala, whose kingdoms lay north and south of 
Mangalore, respectively. The Viceroy wars better received 
than he anticipated, lie liad an interview with tliosetwu 
monarclis, and settled their differences. On his return to 
(ioa. }\t l(‘ft with Antonio Botelho, the Commander of 
Parcelor, fiOO men, and Antonio Cabral with three well- 
appointed vessels, to protect that place from the sea. At 
Onor he gave a reinforcement of 500 men to Jorge de 
Moura’s force, and left the command of those seas to 
Francisco and Roque de Miranda with six ships, and they 
by fire and the sword destroyed some ships and towns, 
which rebelled directly the Viceroy had turned his back. 
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At the end of this year, 15()9, five sliips arrived at ('HAP, 
(ioa from Portugal, and the Queen of tiar^u)|)a, who Iiad " ^ 1 

hed to tlie hills, returned and came to terms )vitli ilu' ^ i, 

lhn*tuguese. 

Doin Diogo de Menezes, with forty-two sail, carriediirc' 
and sword along tlie wliole Malahar coast, to the teri’or 
of all the inhabitants of that empire. Tlu^ towns of 
CouletcL Tiracole, Qapocate, Padrarigale, Ponani, and 
Calicut fell victims to his fury, and ahov(‘ 1,000 natives 
were either killed or niad(‘ prisoncj’s, mon^ than sixty 
vessels weie captured, and many more sunk and burnt. 

The Portuguese lost but four nnai during thes(' actions. 

The /amorin, with the view of putling a slo]) to tlie 
ruin and desolation to his territories, now smal for |)eac(‘, 
but a d(‘af ea.i’ was turned to his proposaJs. Th(‘ wcuitlnu*, 
liowever, ethaded what he desired, as it was no longer 
])racticahle to lay off that coast, laiiz d(‘ Mello circum¬ 
vented tlie designs of tlu' QiU'en of (Piryopa, who, whilst 
treating for ])eace, was secretly making ])re])arations loi' 
carrying on the Avar, lie burnt many o(’ her towns, 
ravaged the country, and demolished tlie lorlrcss ol 
Saiiguise. At the same tiim; Vicente Saldanha. capLunal 
many trading ships off Mangalong and Doni floao Coulinho 
scoured the seas off Cambay, (’ocliiii, and (’haul. Doiri 
Francisco de Almeida, at Din, ])ut to flight six Malabart'se 
galliots, Avhich attempted to enter that port lor the pur¬ 
pose of'burning some ships wliich were there. 

In the beginning of the winter th(‘ A icerov fitted out 
tw^o s(|uadrons for the relief of Onor and ])aman in case 
the Mughal should have any design against the latte*/, and 
the tiueeii of Gar^ajpa should attack the foriiKU’. His 
greatest anxiety was about Onor, as the enemy had en¬ 
deavoured to destroy the Portuguese, and effect by 
treachery what tliey had failed to do by force, dliey 
accordingly bribed some Canarese who Avere there to 
poison the Portuguese Avith the fruit of the Stramonium 
Datura, a fruit Avliich, it was said, had the effect when 
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CHAP, eaten of making men forget all things, and render them 
insensible of even their wounds. 'I'he treachery was dis- 
covered, and the conspirators hanged over the walls in the 
l/)S9-70. sight of those who liad bribed them, and who then took to 
opcm hostility, having faih'd in their attempts to capture 
th(' ])laee by other mcains. About this time a galley and 
three other vessels, with some picked troops for the relief 
of the fortress, entered the port of Onor. 

Troubles were in store now for the Portuguese in the 
Moluccas. The son and heir of the late King of Termite 
took 11 ]) arms to avenge the death of his father, and made 
his first attack on the Portuguese in the island of Arahoina, 
whither he sent a force under his uncle, Calacesico, with 
twelve galleys. 'J'lie fort there was commanded by Dorn 
Duarte (h- Alenezcs, who was away from Amboina at this 
critical moment, and the place was nearly captured by the 
enemy, but fortunately a chance musket-shot killed a 
Caciz of note, upon whose deatli they withdrew to the 
island of N'arenula. At this moment Duarte de Meuezes 
and (loncalo J’ereira arrived with reinforcements, where- 
iil)on the latter went with six ships and drove the enemy 
out of Akireiiula. 

Wliilst this was going on at Amboina, the fort of Ter¬ 
mite was being closely liesieged by the miemy, and tlu' 
garrison were reduced to tin' greatest straits for the want 
of food. I'he son of the late King of 'I'ermite, finding 
that the fortri’ss successfully held out against his attacks, 
induced the King of Tidore to join him, and their united 
forees then assaulted the place. Their troops entered the 
trimchosj'and weri' near cajituring the fort, when (ion^alo 
Pereira, liearing of the situation of the Portuguese at 
Termite, hastened from Amboina to their assistance wiih 
three vessels and 100 men. On his way he called at 
llatjan, and induced the King of that place to join with 
him, and thus increased his fleet to fourteen sail. A com¬ 
bined fleet from Tidore and Termite, consisting of fifty 
covacoraes, or large galleys, met Pereira on his way, and 
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engaged him, but was defeaU'd, wheieiijK)!! Pereira 1 ) 10 - caiAP. 
ceeded to Teriiate and relieved tlie fort. I'he f()r(!e there 
was, however, not sidncient to drive off the enemy, who 
continued the siege for five years. ]ri 7 ^(). 

Several Princes of India, ])('rceiving the vast increase 
in power the Portuguese now obtaining in the Kasl, 
resolved to give it one fatal blow, and for this ])ur[)os{' 
entered into a league', the negotiations for which wen‘ 
carried on with womh'rful secre'C'y. 

IIk'sc Princes wc're the .Vdil Ivhan Alecdaxa, Ni/aina- 
liico Xa.ox(un, and tin; Zaniorin. 'Fheir aim bilim' to 
extirpate the Portuguese from India, tlu'y raised soiiu* 
powerful armies, and wvyc so confident of success (hat 
it is said they agreed beforehand to the division of the 
territories they imagined they had alituidy conquer(;(l. 

Ihe first named ^vas to have (Joa, Onor, and Parcc'loi’; 
the second (liaul, Daman, and P)assein ; and tlu' third 
t'annanore, Mangaloin, (a)cl]in, and Cliah'; aaid, further, ihe 
Adil Khan had even assigiu'd offices at (Joa for his chief 
men. The King of Achin was at the same time to make 
an attack on Malacca. The Adil Klnin marcln'd to be¬ 
siege (joa, and Ai/ainaluco to ('haul, without any rc'gard 
to the existing treaties of ])eac(‘ betwc'C'ii tlu' Ikutuguese 
and themselves respectively. 

The Viceroy on this occasion showc'd an undaunted 
spirit. It was generally agrc'C'd that (diaul should be 
abandoned for the great(‘r sc'curity of (loa, but the 
Viceroy determined that the (;nemy should have; nothing 
but what they dearly bought. Ih; immediately sent to 
the relief of {’liaul Dom IVancisco de Mascar(;nhas ndth 
600 men in four galleys and five smaller vessids, in which 
also he was accompanied by a great number of iiobh'inen 
who had enlisted as soldiers, and started from (ioa about 
the end of Se})tember, 1570. 

The Viceroy next turned his attention to the defences 
of Goa. He posted Fernando dt; Sousa de C'astello- 
Branco, an old soldier, in the Pass of Banesterim with 
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CHAP. 120 men; Dom Paulo de Lima at llachol witli sixty, and 
so on at different places, until he liad distributed 1,500 
natives on tlie island. Lliere were barely 700 Portuguese 
]57(). soldiers on the ]>lace, and tbese the Viceroy decided to 
\vd\e in readiness to relieve any point where the greatest 
danger threatened. The city was left in charge of the 
Dominicjins, Franciscans, and tlie clergy, who numbered 
about oOO, and these were assisted by 1,000 slaves, 
(’ajiiain Jofio de Sousa, with fifty horse, was to hold 
hims(‘lf in readiness to go wherever he might be lau^uired. 
Dom Jorge de Menezes, snrnamed Baroche, was to guard 
tli(‘ river witli twenty-five sail. The Viceroy at the same 
time caused ammunition and provisions to be brought 
fi’om all parts, the works to be repaired, and about the 
middle of December he took his post by tlie bank of the 
river. 

i\o sooner had the Viceroy made these arrangements 
than several bodies of men, under the command of Nori 
Khan, the Adil Khan s general, were seen coming over 
th(' liills and encami)ing at I’onda, where they stayed 
until the end of December, 1570, when tliey advanced to 
the Pass of Banesterim. These formed the advanced 
guard of the army, and made i)reparations for the re- 
ception of the main body, wliicli arrived eight days later, 
and occupied a position at Poiida, the Adil Khan himself 
being in command of 1()0,0(>0 fighting men, besides an 
infinite number of followers; o5,000 horse, 2,140 war 
elephants, 350 cannon, most of them of an extraordinary 
size, and some large boats (which were conveyed on mules), 
to be launched on the river whenever necessary. The 
principal generals were, Nori Khan, called Heiier Maluco, 
Rumer Khan and Cojer Khan. The enemy’s order of 
battle was thus : the Adil Khan at Ponda with 4,000 
horse, GOO musketeers, 300 elephants, and 220 cannon; 
Cojer Khan, Rumer Khan, and Mortaz Khan near the 
mouth of the Ganja Channel with 3,000 horse, 130 
elephants, and nine cannon; Nori Khan opposite the 
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island of Joilo Lojx's with 7,000 liorso, ISO (depliants, (miai*. 
and eight large cannon ; Caniil Khan and Delirra Khan 
facing the Pass of ilanesterini witli 0,000 liorse, 200 
elephants, and thirty-two cannon; Soleyman Aga on tin' n'iTO. 
heiglits above Bainjsteriin witli 1,500 horse and two field- 
pieces; Aiijozcan opposite tlie island of ,)oao Baaigd with 
2,o00 horse, fifty (le])hants, and six cannon ; Katiar- 
viatani near Sa])al with 1,500 liorsc', six eleplianis, and 
six cannon ; Danlate Khan, Xaliatinianai(|ue, (liiti Klian, 
and Codeniena Khan facing tlie ])ass of Agacaiin with 
0,000 horse, 200 elepliants, and twenity-six cannon. Ilu* 
rest of the army covered tlu' mountain ranges in \ast 
nunil)ers, and seemed calculated to strike a teoTor into 
the l)oldest spirits. 

The VTceroy having ins[)('ct(‘d all tli(‘ various ])ositi()ns, 
and having bean reinforced uitli seue'ral troops from 
sundry parts, rexirranged his mem (bus ; tlie' dry jiass, 
which he had elesigneul for liimself, he' committe'el to the 
care e)f Doni Pedro de Almeiela and Doni Joige: d(' lira, 
with 120 men, and bo took ce)niniand at liane'steaim, 
which position had been assigned to inaaiando ele Sousa 
de' Gastello-Branco with a like' number of men, luit who 
11 )w occupie'd a subordinate command tlieae, as he' >vas 
anxious not to be rennaved from that jiosition. Doin 
Miguel de Castro wns entrusted witli a post not far (Voin 
Madre de Deos with 150 me'ii; Dom Diogo Baiandas on 
a point of the elry pass with sixty ; Dom Ik'dree de' Castro 
near Banesterim with 120 men, wliich wmre niairitaim'el 
at his own expense; Diogo de' Azambuja close by 
with fifty; Francisco Pereira a little furthe:r off with 
twenty men; Vicente Dias Villalobos at Sapal with sixty 
men; Gaspar Fernandes with fifty; Dom Iniz de 
Almeida, Doin Fernando de Monroyo, and Dorn Martini 
de Castello-Branco each with sixty soldiers; Finncisco 
Marques Bolelho with fifty ; Alvaro de Mendoza belwe'e'ii 
the Viceroy and the pass of Me'rcaiitor witli ten men; a 
little further off Simao de Mendoza with 120 men; 
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^'xx^ ’ lloliin at the Pass of S. Joao Avith 100 incni. In the 

— ^ — ^ Marque Pass eighty men were placed; Palthazar Lobo 
A.i). de Sousa at Bardes with fifty men ; Pero Alvares de 
15/0. Pjiyjji ])Pn ^vith eighty; Vasco IV'res de Faria at 

Necra willi a company; Jfamiiio de Sousa at liachol with 
the same number, and Francisco da Silveira at Norva 
witli thirty inen. 

Several vessels with small guns Avere told off to patrol 
the‘ river, and to be in readiness at any of tlie above- 
naiiK'd posts, to rendei* such assistance as might be 
needed. Thus the number of the Viceroy’s force did 
not (‘Ncced 1,000 men, and lie had only thirty cannon in 
all tliose posts. 

At the sa,me time Nizamaluco set doAvn before Chaul 
Avith a large army, Avhere the Portuguese had no greater 
force to oppose him than they ])ossesscd at Goa. 

The attack on Goa Avas commenced by a, furious bom¬ 
bardment from all the enemy’s positions, but they con¬ 
centrated llunr jiriucipal fire against tlie fort and Avorks 
of Bauesterim, Avbich suffered sev(irely. d’he enemy Avere 
fortunatelv unaAvare of the' execution they did here, for 
Avhat damage they caused during the day was invariably 
repain'd at night. They jioured in shoAvers of ball, quite 
()()() b('ing found in Alvaro de Mendo^*a’s post. The 
Portuguese vessels cruising here, there, and everywhere, 
])li(al their guns Avith good effect. 

d’his Avas the usual time for tli(' trading ships to return 
to Portugal, and everyone tried to con\'ince the Viceroy 
that, as tliese vessels Avould carry at least 400 men Avhose 
service!* might be required, it Avould be advisable to stop 
them. But th(' Viceroy, being anxious to make his glory 
all the greater by overcoming great difficulties, replied 
that they Avere required in l^ortugal, and trusted the forces 
h(' retained Avould be sufficient lor the Avork he had in hand. 
So the vessels sailed for Ijisbon. The fire from the Portu¬ 
guese guns appeared to do more harm to the enemy than 
they received at their hands, but the defenders lost in 
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killed several men of note. 1). Francisco da Silva, tlioun-h 
mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, continued to encoiirai>^e 
his men u[) to the lasc. IVdi’o lloniem da Silva, tlirice 
wounded by muskc't-shots, clua'red his men on until lie 
died. The Portne^uese vessels did <>‘rand service, attacking- 
the enemy everywhere, tli(‘ crews having often the boldness 
to land and attack the enemy in their works, killing many, 
and capturing colours and arms, besid(‘s making sc vcanl 
prisoners. Dorn Jorge de Meni'zes Ihiroche in Ids 
vessels, and Dorn Pedro de (lastro by land, with 1^00 Por¬ 
tuguese soldiers, made such a slanghter that tlu' \'ici‘roy, 
to animate the spirits of the inhabitants of the city, siait 
them two cart-loads of the enemy’s lu'ads. (iaspar Pias 
and his brother Lam;arote, running nj) country om? night 
with eiglity men, burnt two village's and several faian- 
liouses, bringing away with them many piisoiK'rs, heads 
of the slain, and some cattle. 

On another occasion tlu'se; two brothers, with loO irn'ii, 
attackc'd (kijer Khaii and Pumer Khan with such success 
that they destroyed (jverything the e'liemy had pre'pare'el 
for an incursion into the islanel eif Jeiao Lopes. In this 
action Francisco da Cunha Oeiutinho, a servant of the 
Vicere)y, got so cleise to a body of buo Meieirs tluit he' was 
able to threiw three grenades intei their midst, killing 
several of them, he himself escajhng unhurt. The ene'iny 
admired the bravery of the' Ihirtuguese, figliting, as the'v 
were, against such odds, but were much more' astoinsln'el 
when they heard that in the^ very midst e)f the fighting 
and this siege, the Viceroy had ordered Dorn Dieigo de 
Meiiezes, wlio had arrived with his sepiadron frofn ihe 
Malabar coast, to return thither, and that Dom Fernanelo 
ele Vasconcellos had bee'ii sent with feiiir galleys anel twei 
small ships to elestreiy the city of Dablie)!, to show the .Adil 
Khan how little he cared for his power. Dom Fernando 
burnt two large ships there and many smaller craft, tln'ii, 
having landed his men, burnt some villages, and would 
have done the same to the city had not his own cajitains 
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CHA]\ prevented him. He then returned to Goa and attacked 
XX ^ 

. An^oscan’s works about three miles distant from the Vice- 
A.j>. I'oy’s position, and entered them with great slaughter. His 
1570. men, however, so inebriated with their success, fell into 
disorder, whereupon the enemy rallied and turned on the 
Portuguese, killing some, while the rest fled, leaving their 
captain, who, weakened witli loss of blood and (exhausted 
with the weight of his armour, Avas unable to reach the 
l)()at, but fought in the water till he died. His ensign, 
Augustin Pernandes, died with colours in his left liand, 
while he fought Avith liis right. P'orty Portuguese Avere 
killed, and their heads, together with the colours, were 
cari'ical in triumph to the Add Khan. The Viceroy im¬ 
mediately sent Horn Joi*ge d(‘ Menezes Baroche with 100 
additional men to burn Dom Fernando de Vasconcello's 
vesscd, Avhich had been taktai by the enemy. Not only 
Avas this accomplished successfully, but the cannon in it, 
Avhich had not been removed by the enemy, were also 
bi’ouglit a-Avay. 

'The Zamorin uoav made ])roposals for a treaty of peace, 
but there Avere sti’ong grounds for doubting Avhether they 
Avere sincere, and the \’iceroy therefore gave him to 
understand that he Avould yield nothing through fear, 
and continued firm in his resolution. The Adil Khan 
then jirevailed upon the Queen of Gargopa to declare war 
against Onor, and he Avas much astonished to see that the 
Viccu’oy Avas able to send relief to that place when he 
thought he had scarcely a sufficient number of men to 
garrison Goa. The Viceroy, hoAvever, Avas not only able 
to assist Onor, but also sent reinforcements to Marra- 
maque at the Moluccas, and to Francisco Barreto at 
Mozambique. 

It Avas noAv the beginning of March, 1570, and the 
siege had lasted tAVO months Avitliout any abatement of its 
fury. Many of the buildings in Goa Avere ruined by the 
enemy’s cannon, many of the enemy killed by the de¬ 
fenders’ artillery. Antonio Cabral ran up the Kiver Cha- 
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pora with four vessels, uiul, landing fifty men, burnt i'our (uiaf. 
villages and over fifty sail, capturing much booty. Doiu 
Paulo de Lima did the same at liachol, with forty men. 

Jhe Viceroy used every ])()ssibl(‘ means of securing 
intelligence from the enemy’s camp. Me bribed some 
renegade Portuguese there, and e^'en corrupted th(‘ Adil 
Khan’s favourite wife, and through lier succeeded in 
obtaining information regarding his most secret designs 
and intentions. Tlie Adil Khan, finding that liis army 
liad already suffered se> erely at th{‘ hands of so small a 
force, and that several squadrons from abroad had re¬ 
cently arrived to reinforce (ioa, again nnide proi)osa]s for 
peace, and m^gotiations to that (‘fleet were commenc(‘d, 
but the siege wa-s nevertheless continued, and, in tlu' 
beginning of April, TOO Moors attacked a pass (hdemhal 
by ^00 ]\)rtuguese sohlic'rs, but as soon as the latt(‘r per¬ 
ceived nnnforcements for fhe (‘nemy coming u]), th(‘y tied 
in such disorder that neither tlnur officers nor the \nc('ro\ 
could rally them, and in the regreat tlunr two ca))tains 
were killed. 

Further reinforcements now n'ached (ioa. Fuiz d(‘ 

Mello, who had set out with a, fleet, of fourtemi sail in 
search of an Achiuese f1e(‘t, had found it near th(‘ poi’t of 
.Vchm. It was composed of sixty well-juanned ships, 

<irmed with large cannon, under tlie command of the 
King’s son and heir. The Heads soon engaged each oth(‘r 
resolutely for some time, the emnny being eventually 
ntterlv destroyed, three galleys and six small vessels bchng 
captured and the remainder, all but one, sunk. Tlie Por- 
tuguesir did not lose a single man, but the enemy’s, losses 
were 1,1^00 killed (including the King’s son) and oOO 
prisoners. lAiiz de Mello tluui returned to Malacca with 
the vessels and cannon he had takim, and sending some 
men to the Moluccas, arrived at (ioa with 1,500 men, 
having been joined at Cochin by Vasco Louren^o de 
Barbudo, whom he found there making preparations to 
send reinforcements to the Viceroy. 
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Three thousand of the enemy began to invade the island 
of Joao Lopes, whereupon Antonio Fernandes de Chale, 
with 120 men, engaged them and killed a large number, 
whereu])on the rest took to flight. 

During this ])eriod, before the winter set in, several 
successful inroads wen^ made into the enemy’s works. 
One night IbO men defeated the enemy at Ikiiu'sterim, 
and destroyed all the works tliey had raised. Tlicy also 
did the same at Xatiarrao, Chatigao, and Ilachol, burning 
villnges, demolishing the (‘iieiriy’s works, and slaying a 
great number. 

The Adil Khan, now almost in desi)air, began to make 
arrangcunents and construct work^ of a durable character 
as though he intended to take up his position permanently 
opposite to Goa. He, how(‘ver, resolved to make another 
vigorous attem])t to invade the island with !),0(I0 men 
through the Mercantor Pass, wliich was m)t guarded, 
because the river at this s|)ot was wide. The Portuguese, 
hearing the sound of a drum in that dii'ection, ran thither, 
and observed him on the o])p()site side, pc'rsonally con¬ 
ducting the attack. Information of this movement was at 
once sent to the Viceroy, who dispatched fresh troops, and 
followed on himself. In spite, however, of all opposition, 
bdflJO men under the command of the ’furk, Soleyman 
Aga, the captain ol‘ the guard, succa^eded in crossing over. 
Further troops were sent to tlie Viceroy, until he had with 
him a force of 2,000 men to oppose the enemy. All the 
various positions along a distance of two leagues were 
now in action. 

The^ attack lasted during the loth A])ril, 1570, from 
morning till night, and all the following day, during 
the whole of which time the Adil Khan was a spec¬ 
tator, and witnessed the failure of his troops to make good 
their position on the island, whence they were at length 
forced to retire. The Portuguese in this action lost twenty 
killed, but the enemy’s casualties were over 4,000, and 
among them, Soleyman Aga, the Adil Khan’s brother-in- 
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law, and other persons of note, besides wliieii they lost eiiAi'. 
some colours, 'i’he .\dil Kiiaii was iiirious at this deteal, _ 
and openly vowed thid he would nut stir from before (ioa ^ 
until he should have reli'ie\ed this failure. Ne\ertlieless, iri7(». 
he could not bttf recup'iiise the diflietilfies oi his situation, 
and secretly desired to come to an aecoinniodalion with 
the rortup'uese. At last he brought himseli to offer 
terms for the conclusion oi a treaty, one of which was 
that the Portupaiese should surrender (ioa to him. It 
was, of course, iinpossilde that the A iceroy should enter¬ 
tain any [)ro]iosal to that efieci, and tliese negotiations, 
therefore, came to uotbinp. The ahurnatiw- wliicIi 
suggested itself to Dorn laiiz de Atayde was to get rid of 
the .4dil Khun altogether, and to this end he entt'reil into 
negotiiitious with Nori Khan with the view ol having him 
kiUed, offering, if successful, to confer on him ('ither the 
Crown or great power in flu^ government. .\ori Khan 
agreed willingly to these projiosals, but tis the Idow was 
about to be given, the plot was discovered, whereupon 
Nori Kluiu was arrested, and those uho hud joined with 
liim in the conspiracy abandoned the enlei[uise. 

The treaty of peace having thus fallen tlirougb, the 
siege was continued, but not with the same vigoui as 
hitherto. The enemy’s guns did great damage to the 
buildings of the city, but did not othm-wise advance much 
the progress of the siege. 

The Adil Khan, in order to divide and weaken tli(> 
Viceroy’s forces, again persuaded the (iueen of (ianioiai 
to attack Onor. She cidlected an army of •),00b of liei 
own men, which, with 2,l)()b of the Adil Klian’s> sohlmrs 
besieged the fort. It was in July, 1 oTU, that the news ot 
this further trouble reached the ^ iceroy. lie immediately 
dispatched Antonio Fernandes de ('hale with two galle_\s 
and eic-ht other vessels with such men as they could ac¬ 
commodate. In five days Antonio Fernandes reached 
Onor, and having joined Jorge de Moura, the comniandei 
there, fell upon the besiegers, putting them to Hight with 
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OUA]'. great loss, and ca])turing lujavly all tlieir cannon, which 
they bronglit into the fortress. 

'~" I’he Viceroy tlieii eudea\’Ovired to cnaate a divc'rsion in 

A.l>. •' 

1570-71. liis own favour, and to this end lie secretly endeavoured 
to stir up other Princes to invade the doininions of the 
Adil Khan, and by that means compel him to raise the 
siei;-e of (loa ; but nothing* appears to have come of this 
liroject. l)otli the Viceroy and the Adil Klian were 
equally anxious for })eace, but neither desired that the 
otlnn- should be aware of it, and so, to all outward apjiear- 
ances, the siege and defeMC(‘ were carried on as belbre; but 
th(‘V(' appears to have been little or no spirit in the nnitter 
shown on either side,and less good generalship. Tlius the 
winter was spent, the two forces still facing each other; 
l)ut towairds the (md of August, wdicn the season w^as more 
suitable to tlie enemy for operations in the field, the 
numb('r of tents on the mainland was seen gradually to 
d(‘crease; then folloAved the mcai, and lastly the cannon 
vanished, after a siege of ten months, wherein the enemy 
lost 12,000 men, 300 elephants, 4,000 horses, and G,000 
oxen. Alius was (Joa suddenly delivered, and the Adil 
Khan retired without coming to any ari'angeinent as to 
peace or otherwise. Later on, however, on the 17th 
December, loTl, a tresh treaty wais concluded between 
the Viceroy and the Adil Khan. 

Mzamaluco commenced the siege of (liaul at the same 
time that the Adil Khan began to besiege (ioa. His 
general, Parcte Khan, invested the place with 8,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot soldiers, and on the last day of November, 
Ibiil), th^ enemy commenced the attack, accompanied by 
much Ttieating of drums and otlier sounds of warlike 
instruments. 

Luiz Ferreira de Andrade, an able man and an officer 
well worthy of the post, commanded at Chaul, and laboured 
long under considerable disadvantages, being in great want 
of all necessaries requisite for a long siege, until Dorn 
Francisco Mascarenlias came to his assistance with 600 
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men in four galleys and five small vessels, besides some chav. 
barques laden with provisions. 

The fort of Chaul 's seated in about 18 deg. of N. " 

latitude, on the bank of a river, not twelve miles from ir)()9-7(). 
the mouth of it. There wore in this fortress but fifty 
horse and a small number of foot soldiers. 

Farete Khan, desiring to distinguish himself before his 
Prince arrived, assaulted the place, but was repulsed with 
a great loss after a fight lasting three hours. The enemy 
then regularly inv(‘sted the town, and in order to deprive* 
them of the protection of houses in the neighbourhood of 
the fort, most of these were thrown down by order of 
x\ndrade. Nothing bi*yond a few uniiTiportant skirmishes 
took place during December, but in the beginning of 
January, 1570, Ni/amaliico arrived with the remainder of 
his army, which now numbered eM,000 horse, 100,000 foot 
soldiers, 10,000 sappers, 4,000 smiths and other artisans, 

360 elephants, an infinite number of buffaloes and oxen, 
and forty pieces of cannon, most of them of an enormous 
calibre, some throwing shot of 100, 200, and even 300 lbs. 
weight. Idius 150,000 well-armed men encamped before 
a town which had only a single wall, a fortress more likc^ 
a house, and but a handful of men to defend it. FareU* 

Khan took up his quarters near the vicar’s house adjoin¬ 
ing the church ‘‘da Madre de Deos” (the Mother of God) 
with 7,000 horse and twenty elephants; AgalasKhan near 
the house of Diogo Lopes with (i,()00 horse; and Ximiri 
Khan between that spot and Upper Chaul with 2,000; so 
that the city was beset from s(*a to sea. At the same time 
4,000 horse weie plundering the territories of Jhissein. 

The King took uj) his quarters at the further end of tlje 
town, and a space of two leagues was covered with the 
enemy’s tents. 

Soon after the news of Chaul’s critical position was 
known, many gentlemen flocked thither with men, so that 
in a short space of time there were 2,000 soldiers in the 
town. It was decided to defend the monastery of Sao 
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CHAP. Francisco, the command of which was committed to Alex- 
andre de Sousa. Nuno Alvarez l^ereira, with forty men, 
A.i). was entrusted with the defence of some houses on the 
1570. shore; Dorn Gongalo de Menezes with those between 
the Misericordia and Sao Dominic, while the custody of 
some otlier houses near was committed to Nuno Velho 
Perchra. 

It Avas th(' General opinion at Goa tluit Chaul ought to 
he abandoned, but tliis ])roposal was resolutely op])osed 
by the Viceroy, wlio was support'd in liis views by Fer¬ 
nando de Sousa de Castello-Prauco. He thereupon sent 
thitlier Dorn Duarte de Lima and Fernando Telles de 
Menezes Avitli their two galleys, and some men in four 
other' shi[)s to reinforc(‘ tire plac(\ 

Nimir Khan, having ])romised Nizamaluco that he 
would be the hrst man to enter the town, proceeded to 
vigorously attack the ])ositions entrusted to lleiirique de 
lietancor and FcTiiaudo Pendia de Mii’anda, who bravely 
held their ground, and being redieved, repulsed him with 
a loss of dOO men, while the Portuguese loss was only 
seven killed. The enemy then turned their cannon 
against the monastery of Sao Francisco, wlien‘ Alexandre 
de Sousa had some aitilhTy. The attack lasted some 
time, but in the end the enemy were beaten off. 

Nizamaluco, enraged at his last repulse, and desiring to 
avenge himself, that same night attacked the monastery of 
Sao Francisco, The Moors made a furious onslaught for 
the space of five hours, but were again repulsed Avith a 
loss of dOO killed. 

The enemy repeated the attack the next day, and con¬ 
tinued the same for five consecutive days, but were each 
time met with determined resolution by the defenders, 
who often sallied out against them, covering the field with 
their dead and capturing several colours. It was, how¬ 
ever, at last deemed expedient to abandon that fort and 
withdraw the men into the city. 

The enemy no w occupied the fort and monastery of Sao 
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IranciscOjand attoinpU'd to capture some houses, but failed caiAi’. 
with a loss of 400 men. 

Chaul was reduced tw great straits, and Ruy (jonvalvez "^77" 
de Camara was sent to Coa for r(4ief, with which he re- ir)7o. 
turned in two galleys. 

At this time about o,000 of Ni/amaluco’s liorse invaded 
the territories of llassein. Having becm repulsed at 
xlgarim and Daman, they (mcampcal hefon‘ Karanja, then 
commanded by Estevam IhuH'strelo, with a garrison (/f 
only torty num. Karanja was a sma,ll insiguiticant fort, 
between (diaul and Daman, on the coast, and might be 
almost considered an island, as it was surrouiKhal by 
small brooks. A\ hen tlu^ (‘uimiy encampc'd befon; this 
place, Manoel de Lima arrived with thirty men, so being 
now seventy strong, Perestrelo fell on that vast number of 
the enemy with so jnuch determination, that alter cover¬ 
ing this little island with dead bodies, tlie lemainder of 
the enemy tied, leaving their cannon and a considerable 
quantity of arms and ammunition. 

To retiiriu however, to Chaul. The enemy continued to 
bombard tlie place furiously witli seventy pi(‘ces of large 
cannon for tlie space of a month, using at h^asl JbO 
cannon-balls every day. These cannon caused great 
havoc among the houses, and many ])eo])le were killed, one 
single shot killing six persons. Th(‘ bombardment ccmi- 
inenced against the Pastion of the Cross, and was carried 
on to a position in which IhMiro Ferreira and Mem de 
Ornelas were posted; the position soon being levelled to 
the ground, the Portuguese soldiers marched out against 
the enemy’s battery, and captured their works. * , 

Joao Alvai’ez Soares, a revenue officer, hearing of the 
danger Chaul was in, fitted out a vessel at his own ex¬ 
pense, and sailing there with some soldiers, rendered valu¬ 
able assistance in the defence of the place. 

The enemy attacked several houses, and were repulsed; 
but succeeded in planting their colours on that of Hey tor 
de Sampayo, whcreujion an obstinate light ensued. Ihis 

0 0 2 
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CHAP, house had been mined for the purpose of destroying it, 

, and during the tight some fire dropping into the powder it 
A.a blew up, killing forty-two Portuguese soldiers, but the 
1570. Moors escaped unhurt. The latter immediately replaced 
their colours on the ruins of this house, and subse- 
(juently on that of Xira, which they took next. Ximiri 
Khan made a night attack on the Bastion of the Cross, 
with 600 men, but Fernando Pereira and Henrique Betan- 
cor, with about thirty men, beat them off, capturing five 
colours they liad planted upon the works. Betaneor 
fought with the left hand only, having lost his right in 
action, and Domingos del Alama being lame, was brought 
out on a chair to join in the fight. - 

April had now set in, and it really looked as if Niza- 
maluco had resolved to remain before Chaul during the 
whole winter, as new works ivere being erected there. 
Alexandre de Sousa and Dom Gon^alo de Menezes made 
a sally with 200 men, and making a furious onslaught, 
drove the enemy from tlieir works, which they destroyed. 
A few Portuguese were killed, and the enemy’s loss was 
fifty slain. 

Nizamaluco, jierpb^xed at such a continuation of re¬ 
verses, made a general assault with his whole army, attack¬ 
ing all the Portuguese positions simultaneously. There 
Avas scarcely a single part of them which the enemy did 
not furiously eut(T and plant their colours, only to be 
with the same vigour and fury driven out again. In 
the morning 600 Moors and four or five Portuguese 
soldiers appeared to have been slain. At this juncture, re* 
inforoeihents arrived from Goa, Din, and Bassein, consist¬ 
ing of about 200 men and a large quantity of ammunition. 

Two fresh dangers now threatened the besieged of 
Chaul •, one was a troublesome disease, though not a fatal 
one, which caused loss of all power in the limbs of those 
attacked, and the other Avas that Nizamaluco had requested 
the King of Sarceta and some rebels of Cambay to attack 
the Portuguese in other places, and thus prevent relief 
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coming to them at Chaul. Neither of them, however, ghap 
would listen to his proposals. Nizamaluco, then,finding that . 
he would have to rely only on his own resources to finish a.i). 
the work he had undertaken, commenced to bombard the 
house of DomNuiio Alvares Pereira, which he continued 
to do for forty-t^vo days, and at the expiration of that time 
he assaulted it with 0,(100 men, the defenders being at first 
only forty; but reinforcements coming to their assistance, 
the enemy were repulsed with a loss of fifty killed. Again 
the enemy attacked this house, and again were they re¬ 
pulsed, but after this the building became untenable, and 
it was considered useless to attempt to hold it any longer; 
the captain therefore decided to blow it up. On the 
Portuguese abandoning the house, the enemy rushed in, 
and just as they were planting their colours on the roof, a 
mine which had been placed beneath it exploded, killing 
some of the Moors, those who escaped lieing blown up 
falling victims to the s^vord of Dom Francisco Mascaren- 
has. In like manner was the house of Francisco de 
Mello evacuated, after a long and stubborn defence. 

The summer was now far spent, and Nizamaluco was 
making preparations to winter before Chaul. More than 
200 Portuguese, fearing the place was doomed, deserted 
from the town, while dOO, however, arrived from Goa and 
improved the state of affairs considerably. On the lltli 
April, 1570, Kuy Goncalvez da Camara attacked 500 Moors 
in an orchard, and with such success that only fifty of 
them escaped. He took five standards, and lost only two 
men killed, though the number of wounded was heavy. 

Fortune was not, however, entirely one-siddd«in this 
encounter. The Moors, enraged at their losses, kept up 
an incessant cannonade, and a chance shot hitting one of 
the galleys, sunk her downright u-itli all hands, and goods 
valued at 40,000 ducats. 'J'Ijc Moors did not long rejoice 
over this accident, for Fcunaiulo 'I'elies, sullying forth the 
next day with 400 men, dcdeateil the enemy with heav) 
loss in killed, cannon, ammunition, arms, and otlier l)ooty. 
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CHAi’, Nizainaluco beheld the action from a distance, and 
" ^ could bo soon afterwards with a whip in his hand and in a 
A.i). threatening his men, upbraiding them for their 

J57(). cowardice. 

Dorn Joilo de Lima, Francisco de Sa, and Dorn Muro 
Alvaros, went out in search of some mines the enemy 
were su])])oscd to be making, and coming upon a party 
engaged in this work, they attacked them and put every 
one to the sword. The Portuguese lost in these two on- 
giigcments six private soldiers and the following officers 
and noblemen: Dorn Luiz de Gastello-Branco, Dojn Joao 
de Lima, Antonio de Fonseca, Francisco Barradas, lluy 
Pereira de Sa, and five other gentlornmi of note. 

After the King liad made it ap])ear by liis pre])ara- 
tions that he intended continuing tlie siege throughout 
the winter, and all things were in readiness for such 
a contingency, FareU' Khan made overtures of piaice, 
but evidently without any visible commission from the 
Prince, who caused him to be arrested, not because he 
had acted without orders, for he had doubtless received 
private instructions, but upon suspicion of his having been 
bribed. It was not to be wondered at that Nizainaluco 
was desirous of peace after unsuccc'ssfully l)esieging a 
town for seven months witli a loss of 7,000 men. Nor 
was it surprising that the Portuguese should Avish it also, 
considering they had lost 400 of their own men, besides 
natives. All hopes of peace for the present, at all events, 
were extinguished by the imprisonment of Farete Khan, 
so Jorge Pereira Coutinho Avent forth Avith his fleet and 
burnt thrbe of Nizamaluco’s ships. 

It Avas now the beginning of June, and tlie enemy’s 
attacks and assaults were carried on Avith as much vigour 
as if the siege had only just commenced. The enemy’s 
next attempt was upon the house defended by Doin Nuno 
Alvares, Avhich was lost through carelessness. Some Por¬ 
tuguese, however, endeavoured to recapture it, but failed 
in the attempt, Avith a loss of twenty killed. The enemy 
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then took possession of the monastery of S. Domingos, chap. 
where they made a f^^reat slaiigliter. . 

Dom Gon^alo de Menczes defended his post with a.d. 
success, but the rortuguese loss there was very heavy, as 
it was also in other quarters, wliere the shot from the 
enemy’s guns is said to liave fallen like hail, so incessant 
was the firing. 

Ihe enemy’s fire never ceased from the end of May 
until nearly the end of June, and after this lengthened 
bombardment Ni/amaluco resolved to make a breach 
sufficiently large for his whole army to enter through. 

On the j!8th June the elei)hants ap])eared, loaded with 
castles full of men. ddie whole army was expecting a 
signal for a forwaird movement, but this was not given, 
because the Portugiuise cannon had killed an officer of 
superior rank, wdiich the King looked upon as an ill 
omen, and therefore postponed the attack until the next 
day. Six rortuguese soldiers ventured out beyond the 
work.5, and drawing a great numl)er of the enemy witliin 
gunshot, llcS were killed, while over 500 were wounded. 

The next day, about noon, the King gave tlie signal for 
the attack; tin? whole force advanced amid hideous yells 
and the sound of warlike instruments. Agalas Khan 
attacked Diogo Soai’es de Albergaria, Joao da Silva Barreto, 
Rodrigo Homem da Silva, and Louren^?o de Brito, in their 
respective positions; Farete Khan and Sujate Khan ad¬ 
vanced on the Misericordia, and Misiiarao, captain of the 
guards, fell on the position commanded by Ruy Gonyalvez. 

Dom Francisco, the Portuguese Commander-in-(diief, 
having distributed part of his men where they w^r« most 
needed, took up a position with the remainder opposite 
the King. 

The days were darkened by the smoke of the guns, and 
the nights illuminated by the flames of burning buildings, 
the slaughter and confusion being great on all sides. 

Some of the enemy’s colours were planted on the Portu¬ 
guese works, but soon captured or cast down with those 
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^xx^* placed them there. The elephants, which had 

been made drunk by the Nairs in order that they might 
A.D. become more fierce, being burnt and wounded, ran madly 
about the field. The fighting continued to the end of the 
day, up to which time tlie Portuguese still retained their 
positions, after slaying more than o,()00 of the enemy, 
among this number being a son of Agalas Khan. 

The Portuguese lost during this action a few private 
soldiers and eight noblemen. Dom Henrique de Menezes, 
being lame, had to be carried about in a chair. Louren^o 
de Brito captured a great number of colours, and Gongalo 
liodrigues Caldeira and Jeronymo Corvo, besides many 
others, never once^ deserted their posts, though dangerously 
wounded. 

At the request of the Moors a truce was now granted 
to enable them to bury tlieir dead. 

Nizamaluco was still very anxious for peace, but did 
not wish to appear so, wliilst the Portuguese commander 
was equally desirous to put an end to the strife, but did 
not want to make tlie first advance to that effect. At 
length, however, both sides ceased from hostilities, and a 
treaty was then shortly concluded between them. Farete 
Khan and Azafa Khan were the commissioners acting for 
Nizamaluco; Pedro da Silva e Menezes and Antonio de 
Teyoe for the Portuguese Oommander-in-Chief; and Dom 
Francisco de Mascarenhas for the C'aptain of the city. 
The main substance of the treaty was an offensive and 
defensive alliance between Nizamaluco and King Dom 
Sebastiao. 

ThcttZamorin, the third [)arty of the league against the 
Portuguese, was to hav(* attacked them by sea, but per¬ 
formed his part of the contract in a very half-hearted 
manner. After Goa and ( 'haul had been besieged for a 
month, instead of sending his fleet to sea, he sent pro¬ 
posals of peace to the Viceroy, with the view, it is sup¬ 
posed, either of gaining time or in order to put him off 
his guard. The matter was duly considered in council a 
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<Toa, but as th c Viceroy decided that peace should only chap. 
l)e entertained on terms of a most exacting nature, the 
Zamoriu dispatched a fleet about the end of February, 
under the command of Catiproca Marca. He soon made ir,70. 
his appearance at Chaul with twenty-one ships, carrying a 
large number of men, whereof more than 1,000 were 
musketeers, and during the dead of niglit he passed 
through the rortiigiiese galleys and galleons, which filled 
the port, without meeting with any o])position. Only two 
paraos were actually opposed, but of these one managed 
to get in. The Malabarese boasted, and with a certain 
nmount of reason too, of this feat, ai](l Nizamaluco’s men 
were naturally highly jubilant over such a success. 

Nizamaluco, who was himself much pleased with the 
arrival of these men, gave certain posts to the 1,000 
musketeers, and then persuaded the crews to attack the 
Portuguese shi[)s, which were under the command of 
Lionel dc^ Sousa. A large number ofcalemutes ”—a 
species of small craft—crammed full of men, joined the 
other twenty-one ships, and set out so full of eagerness 
that it seemed as if they were confident of success. They 
made for Lionel de Sousa’s ship, but no sooner did he ad¬ 
vance to attack them than they fled without firing a single 
gun. Mizarnaluco, who from a height was a witness of 
their movements, did all lu^ could to persuade them to 
return to the attack, but all to no purpose; and after 
twenty days tlu^ ships slij^ped away from the harbour 
unseen during the night. 

The Queen of Mangalore, thinking she might obtain 
some advantages out of all this confusion, and hearing that 
Catiproca was in the mughbourhood with his fleet, repre¬ 
sented to him how easily the Portuguese fort could be 
captured, ofiering, at the same time, to defray all expenses. 
Catiproca accepted the ])roposal, hoping thereby to regain 
the credit which he lost at Chaul. Quite unexpectedly he 
landed his men, and with ladders scaled the walls. Some 
servants of Dorn Antonio Pereira, who was commanding 
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there, on awaking and perceiving the enemy ascending^ 
threw out of a window the first thing which came to 
hand, which was a chest full of silver belonging to Dorn 
Antonio, and with it knocked down those who were upon 
the ladder. The commander and the garrison waking with 
the noise, attacked the enemy, and forced them to retire,, 
but as tliey did so they carried with them the chest to 
their ships. As they passed before Cannanore, Dorn DiogO’ 
went out against them with his squadron, and following 
them 11 }) tlie river of Tiracole, he attacked and defeated 
the entire fieet, not one ship escaping. Catiproca was 
killed, and his nephew Cutiale taken prisoner; the chest 
of* silver was also recovered and returned to its owner. 

Towards the end of June, when the Adil Khan and 
Ni/amaluco were on the point of retiring 1‘rom the siege,, 
the Zamoriii, with 100,000 men, most of them musketeers, 
ariived before the fort of Chale, a place only two leagues 
from Calicut, where the Zamorin held his Court. The 
fort was then commanded by Dorn Jorge de Castro, lire 
enemy [ilanted forty brass cannon, and comiiletely sur¬ 
rounded the fort, so that when relief was sent from Cochin 
under Dom Antonio de Noronha, he was (juite unable to- 
get the supplies into the fort, so closely was it hemmed in,, 
and so incessant and deadly was the fire of tlic enemy’s 
cannon. Francisco l^ereira de Sousa, coming from Can¬ 
nanore, with great bravery overcame the difficulty, but 
the relief was only small. As soon as the Viceroy re¬ 
ceived advices, he sent Dom Diogo de Menezes with 
eighteen sail to carry supplies to the fort. With great 
difficulty he reached Chale in September, when the be¬ 
sieged were reduced to the last extremities, there being 
at least GOO souls in the place, of which number not more 
than sixty were capable of bearing arms. 

Dom Diogo de Menezes succeeded, after some heavy 
fighting, and amid great danger, in getting a large quantity 
of provisions and ammunition into the fortress, in whioli 
action, however, he lost forty men. 
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The Kine; of ;Vchin, the fourth of these confederates chai*. 
afijainst the I’ortuguesc power in India, had constantly . ' ' 
entertained designs against Malacca, and he now sent a 
heet as a diversion in that direction. This, however, was 
met, ere it arrived at its destination, by a Portuguese tieet 
commanded by Lniz do Mello da Silva, and an engage¬ 
ment took ])laee, in which the A(diines(! were entirely 
defeated, and thus Malacca was for a time relieved. 

Thus ended tln^ powerful league that had been formed 
against tln^ Portuguese, and thus was it successfully resisted 
by the valour and the fortune of this Viceroy, who opposing 
the foices which had been uniting against him, succeeded 
in re-establishing, for a tinu', the military prestige of the 
Portuguese, which had reccmtly been somewhat on the de¬ 
cline. 

Dorn Luiz de Atayde, Coiide de Atouguia, was a man of 
undeniable valour, had a. giaaat exjreriencc* in militaiy 
matters, to wliich he had devoted himself from his 
youth, and his mind was so free from avarice, that while 
other men brought back from Asia heaps of tieasuie, he 
only brought with him four jars containing watc'r from the 
four famous rivers, Indus, Ganges, Tigris, and En])hrates, 
which were preserved during many years in his castle at 
Peiiiclie. 

Vfter serving in Africa Rini EiirojX’, lloin ljuiz wont over 
to India to serve there, and at the age of twenty-two was 
knighted on Mount Sinai by the Governor, Dorn Estevao 
,(la Gama. Returning to Portugal, he ivent as ambassador 
to the Emperor Charles V., and was present at the battle 
of Miihlberg, in which the Emperor defeated the Lutherans 
under the Landgrave and Elector of Saxony, where he de- 
haved himself with so much gallantry, that Chailes V. 
offered to knight him. Dorn Luiz de Atayde replied that 
ns he had already been knighted on Mount Sinai he could 
not accept the honour. The Emperor, in the hearing of 
all, said that he envied more that honour than he rejoiced 
over the victory. 
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Dora Luiz returned to Lisbon in 1572, and on his 
arrival, the King, Dora Sebastiao, received him ivith great 
honours, yet afterwards (like King Dora Manoel and 
Duarte Pacheco) slighted him very much, lie was after¬ 
wards restored to favour, and returned a liuv years later on 
as Viceroy for the second time. 

His successor w'as Dora Antonio dc Noronlia. 
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